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BEAUTY  AND  DEMCXJRACY 

Reprinttd  from  Academy  Notes, 
Buffelo,  by  epedel  permieeion 
of  President  Chsrles  W.  EUot 

THE  ultimate  object  of  democracy  is  to  ^increase  the 
satisfactions  and  joys  of  life  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  —  to  increase  them  absolutely  and  also  rela- 
tively to  pains  and  sorrows.  In  other  words,  the  final 
aim  of  government  by  the  people  for  the  people  is  to 
increase  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  for  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  persons,  the  pleasurable  sensations 
or  cheerful  feelings  which  contribute  to  make  life  happy 
and  to  reduce  to  lowest  terms  the  preventable  evils  which 
go  to  make  life  miserable.  The  reduction  of  evil  is  an 
indirect  benefit.  The  direct  way  to  promote  that  public 
happiness  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  democracy  is 
to  increase  the  number,  variety,  and  intensity  of  those 
sensations  and  emotions  which  give  innocent  and  fre- 
quently recurring  pleasure.  This  increase  of  well-being 
should  take  effect  on  the  masses  of  the  democratic 
population,  although  the  select  few  who  possess  unusual 
capacity  or  good-will  will  inevitably  get  more  than  their 
proportional  share  of  the  general  well-being.  The  natural 
and  genuine  leader,  discoverer,  or  superior  person  cannot 
but  get  unusual  satisfaction  out  of  the  benefits  he  confers ; 
and  a  true  democracy  will  be  glad  he  does,  recognizing 
that  his  superiority  does  not  obstruct  or  lessen  the 
happiness  of  the  common  people,  but  rather  promotes 
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it.  Nevertheless,  the  democratic  goal  is  the  happiness 
of  the  common  mass. 

Among  the  means  of  increasing  innocent  pleasurable 
sensations  and  emotions  for  multitudes  of  men  and  women, 
none  is  more  potent  than  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of 
beauty.  Beauty  means  a  thing  enjoyable.  It  must  always 
be  something  which  excites  in  human  beings  pleasurable 
sensations  and  emotions.  Beauty  is  infinitely  various  and 
it  is  omniprosent.  It  is  accessible,  therefore,  to  all  men 
in  all  places  and  in  all  moods ;  and  its  infinite  value  for 
pleasure  and  content  only  waits  on  the  development  of 
the  capacity  in  human  beings  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  it. 

The  enjoyment  of  beauty  is  unselfish.  When  one 
solitary  man  feels  it,  he  does  not,  by  his  enjoyment  of 
it  deprive  any  other  creature  of  the  same  felicity ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  most  instances  his  enjoyment  is  much  en- 
hanced by  sharing  it  with  sympathetic  souls.  The  child 
who  enjoys,  she  knows  not  why,  the  exquisite  forms  and 
colors  of  a  single  pansy  does  not  shut  out  other  people 
from  experiencing  the  same  sensations  at  sight  of  the 
same  pansy;  and  she  finds  her  pleasure  only  increased 
when  father  and  mother  and  playmates  share  it  with 
her.  When,  at  rare  intervals,  the  snow-clad  Mount 
Rainier  reveals  itself,  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  to  far-off  Seattle,  the  enjoyment  of  the  solitary 
street-sweeper  who  has  first  noticed  it  is  only  enhanced 
when  the  people  run  out  of  their  houses  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  spectacle.  In  their  spiritual  effects  sesthetic 
pleasures  differ  widely  from  pleasures  like  those  of  eating 
and  drinking,  which  are  exhausted  on  the  individual  who 
enjoys  them.  The  happiness  of  loving  things  beautiful 
is  in  a  high  degree  a  social  form  of  happiness  ;  and  it  is 
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the  aim   of  democracy  to   develop  social    happiness^as 
well  as  individual.  n^ 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  American  democracy,  which 
found  its  strongest  and  most  durable  springs  in  the  ideals 
of  New  England  Puritanism,  has  thus  far  failed  to  take 
proper  account  of  the  sense  of  beauty  as  means  of  happi- 
ness knd  to  provide  for  the  training  of  that  sense.  On  i 
the  main  gate  of  Harvard  University  there  stands  thts'"''^ 
inscription,  taken  from  New  England's  First  Fruits,  a 
little  book  published  in  London  in  1643 :  <<  After  God  had 
carried  us  safe  to  New  England  and  we  had  builded  our 
houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared 
convenient  places  for  God's  worship  and  settled  the  civil 
government,  one  of  the  next  things  ^e  longed  for  and 
looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it 
to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to 
the  churches  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the 
dust."  That  sentence  still  describes  the  main  objects 
which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  when  they  settle  a  new  region 
or  reconstruct  an  old  one  ~  houses,  livelihood,  churches, 
civil  government,  and  education;  and  still  that  order  of 
development  commonly  prevails,  except  that  education 
is  nowadays  put  earlier.  To  that  list  it  is  time  to  add 
the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  or  rather  to 
interfuse  that  cultivation  sympathetically  with  every  iten^ 
on  the  list.  The  Puritan,  establishing  himself  painfully 
on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  wild  continent,  thought  rather 
of  duty  than  of  beauty,  and  distrusted  pleasurable  sen-* 
sations  and  emotions  as  probably  unworthy  of  a  serious 
soul,  not  looking  for  happiness  in  this  life,  but  only  iit 
the  next ;  and  to  this  day  his  descendants  and  followers. 
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spreading  across  the  broad  continent,  pay  far  too  little 
attention  to  the  means  of  promoting  public  happiness. 
They  seek  eagerly  material  possessions  and  the  coarser 
I  bodily  satisfactions,  but  are  not  at  pains  to  discover  and 
make  available  the  emotional  and  spiritual  sources  of 
public  and  private  happiness.  It  is,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  how  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  delight  in  the 
beautiful  are  to  be  implanted,  cultivated,  and  strengthened 
among  the  masses  of  the  American  population. 

The  oldest  and  readiest  means  of  cultivating  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  habitual  observation  of  the  heavens,  for 
which  the  only  things  needed  are  the  open  sight  of  the 
sky  and  the  observing  eye.  The  heavens  are  alway  de- 
claring the  glory  of  God.  The  noblest  poetry  of  all 
nations  celebrates  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  the  sky. 
Psalmist,  prophet,  and  artist  draw  thence  their  loftiest 
teachings.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  sunset  and  sunrise, 
clouds  tossed  and  torn  by  wind,  floating  or  driving  mists 
and  fogs,  snow,  rain  and  the  clear  blue  are  all  phenomena 
of  the  sky  which  will  afford  endless  delights  to  him  who 
watches  them.  The  dweller  on  the  prairie  or  the  sea 
has  the  best  chance  at  the  sky,  and  the  dweller  in  narrow 
streets,  hemmed  in  by  tall  buildings,  has  the  worst. 
This  obstruction  of  the  sight  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the 
grave  evils  which  beset  a  modern  urban  population. 
City  people  run  about  at  the  bottom  of  deep  ditches  and 
often  can  see  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  heavens.  For- 
tunately, the  loftiest  structures  reared  by  man  are  not 
so  high  but  that  a  moderate  open  area  in  the  midst 
of  a  closely  built  city  will  give  a  prospect  of  a  large 
section  of  the  heavens.  This  is  one  of  the  great  things 
gained  for  an  urban  population  by  accessible  open  spaces, 
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such  as  parks,  commons,  marshes  and  reaches  or  ponds 
of  water. 

Next  to  observation  of  the  sky  as  means  of  developing 
the  sense  of  beauty  comes  observation  of  the  landscape. 
Landscape  includes  innumerable  and  various  objects  of 
beauty,  for  it  includes  beauty  of  form,  of  texture,  of  color 
and  of  luster.  Thus,  the  contours  and  surfaces  of  hills 
and  valleys  present  infinite  variety.  Some  fields  and  pas- 
tures are  convex  in  form ;  others  —  and  these  are  the  more 
beautiful  —  are  concave.  The  plant  and  tree  growths 
which  cover  portions  of  these  surfaces  also  present 
extraordinary  varieties  of  color  and  texture.  Threads  or 
sheets  of  water  add  silver  sheen.  In  some  landscapes 
it  is  a  single  object  like  Niagara  which  absorbs  the 
attention ;  in  others,  it  is  a  group  of  objects  as  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods  in  Colorado  or  the  Yosemite  in 
California;  while  in  others  the  multitudinous  multipli- 
cation of  the  sam«  form  is  the  interesting  feature,  as  in 
a  field  of  wheat  or  California  poppies,  or  in  a  forest,  or 
in  the  million  of  equal  ripples  on  a  sunlit  lake.  Over 
every  landscape  hangs  the  sky,  contributing  lights  and 
shadows,  brilliancy  or  somberness,  perfect  calm  or 
boisterous  windiness.  The  ear  shares  with  the  eye  the 
heautiful  effects  of  weather  on  the  landscape.  The 
rushing  of  the  storm  through  the  narrow  valley,  the 
murmuring  tremor  of  the  pines  in  the  gentle  breeze, 
the  rustling  and  bowing  of  a  field  of  corn  in  an  August 
gale,  the  clatter  of  palmettos  in  a  wind,  the  rattle  of 
pebbles  on  a  beach  dragged  down  by  the  retiring  wave, 
the  onset  of  a  thunder  shower  are  delights  for  the  ear  as 
well  as  the  eye.  For  such  implanting  and  developing  of 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  minds  of  urban  populations  a 
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large  new  provision  has  been  made  by  many  American 
cities  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this  movement  is 
still  gathering  force.  It  will  result  in  great  gains  for  public 
happiness.  Democratic  society  is  not  favorable  to  the 
creation  and  permanent  holding  of  great  parks  and  forests 
by  enduring  families,  a  process  which  often  procured 
important  advantages  for  the  public  in  feudal  society. 
The  king,  the  prince,  the  cardinal  or  the  court  favorite 
held  great  estates  which  easily  might  descend  through 
many  generations  undiminished  and  well  maintained. 
The  whole  community  could  enjoy,  in  some  measure, 
the  landscape  beauty  thus  created  and  preserved.  Under 
democratic  legislation  and  custom  it  is  difficult  to  transmit 
from  generation  to  generation  great  private  holdings  in 
land.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  the  democracy  has 
already  decided  that  it  will  itself  own  and  preserve  for 
public  uses  large  tracts  of  land.  Public  ownership  will 
provide  in  our  country  the  forests,  parks,  river  banks, 
and  beaches  which  will  give  the  urban  and  suburban 
population  access  to  landscape  beauty. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the  enjoyment  of  beauty 
which  has  of  late  years  become  commoner  in  our  country 
than  it  used  to  be  is  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs  in  houses  or  house-lots,  and  in  gardens  both  public 
and  private.  This  cultivation  is  a  very  humane  and  civil- 
izing source  of  enjoyment.  It  is  usually  a  pleasure  shared 
with  others,  and  it  is  as  enjoyable  on  the  small  scale  as 
on  the  large  for  the  individual  planter  and  tender.  One 
of  the  encouraging  signs  about  American  systematic 
education  is  that  school  boards  and  teachers  are  beginning 
to  see  the  utility  of  school  gardens.  How  Plants  Grow 
was  the  title  of  one  of  Asa  Gray's  best  books.    The  place 
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to  teach    that   subject  is  not  the  lecture  room   or  the 
laboratory,  but  the  garden  plot. 

It  is  said  that  the  fir^t  art  a  barbarous  people  de- 
velops and  fosters  effectively  is  architecture.  Shelter  is 
a  primary  necessity,  so  the  earliest  arts  and  trades  will 
provide  shelters.  For  the  worship  of  their  gods  all  people 
try  to  rear  imposing  structures.  The  American  people, 
if  we  study  them  all  across  the  continent,  seem  to  mean 
that  their  best  buildings  shall  be  schoolhouses  and  libra- 
ries, certainly  not  a  bad  choice.  They  are  also  ready  to 
pay  for  costly  buildings  for  the  use  of  government, 
national,  state  or  municipal,  each  citizen  having  some 
sense  of  individual  proprietorship  in  such  buildings.  If 
we  could  always  get  in  our  public  buildings  the  beauty 
of  good  proportion  and  of  pleasing  decoration,  what  an 
addition  to  the  everyday  enjoyment  of  the  population 
would  such  good  architecture  give.  To  pass  a  noble 
building  every  day  in  going  from  the  home  to  the  work- 
shop makes  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  satisfactions 
of  the  citizen.  To  go  to  school  in  a  house  well  designed 
and  well  decorated  gives  a  pleasure  to  the  pupils  which 
is  an  important  part  of  their  training.  To  live  in  a 
pretty  cottage  surrounded  by  a  pleasing  garden  is  a  great 
privilege  for  the  country-bred  child.  The  boy  who  was 
brought  up  in  a  New  England  farmhouse,  overhung  by 
stately  elms,  approached  through  an  avenue  of  maples 
or  limes,  and  having  a  dooryard  hedged  about  with  lilacs 
will  carry  that  fair  picture  in  his  mind  through  a  long 
exile,  and  in  his  old  age  revisit  it  with  delight.  In  regard 
to  public  buildings,  however,  it  is  all  important  that  they 
should  be,  not  only  noble  in  design,  but  also  nobly  used 
or  occupied.     When  a  just  and  kindly  rich  man  builds  a 
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handsome  palace  for  himself  and  his  family,  his  lavish 
expenditure  does  no  harm  to  the  community,  but  on  the 
contrary  provides  it  with  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
object  of  sympathetic  contemplation.  But  when  a  knave 
or  a  gambler  lives  in  a  palace,  the  sight  of  his  luxury 
and  splendor  may  work  injury  to  the  lookers-on.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  public  buildings.  Their  occupa- 
tion or  use  must  be  noble  like  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
They  must  harbor  honest  men,  not  rogues.  They  must 
be  used  to  promote  large  public  interests,  and  must  be 
instinct  with  public  spirit. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October  number) 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

Preeident  of  Harvard  University 
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A  LESSON  IN  NATURE  DRAWING 

ONE  rarely  makes  a  drawing  of  flowers  or  fruit  without 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  original  specimen. 
Sometimes  we  find  a  spray  so  perfect  that  it  would  be 
desecration  to  meddle  with  it ;  but  more  often,  especially 
in  the  late  fall,  the  specimens  are  so  weather-worn  that 
they  cease  to  be  satisfactory.  Then  it  behooves  us  to 
fill  unpleasant  gaps  by  adding  a  leaf  here  or  a  bunch 
of  berries  there,  respecting  always  the  laws  of  growth  of 
our  particular  plant. 

It  is  generally  understood  among  our  young  people 
that  during  the  first  six  ^^eeks  after  the  opening  of  school 
in  September  our  work  shall  be  the  delineation  of  natural 
specimens,  using  either  pencil,  India  ink,  or  water  color 
as  a  medium. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  lessons,  the  subject  is 
continually  referred  to  by  both  teacher  and  pupils,  so 
that  interest  is  not  allowed  to  flag.  The  boys  and  girls 
often  consult  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  matter  several 
days  previous  to  a  lesson;  and  a  common  greeting  to  a 
pupil  is,  **  Good  morning !  What  have  you  decided  to 
draw  at  the  next  lesson?"  He  comes  to  think  that  his 
choice  is  one  of  importance,  and  it  is  usually  made  with 
some  degree  of  judgment.  Just  previous  to  the  lesson, 
some  of  our  most  interesting  specimens  are  disposed  in 
vases  about  the  room  where  they  niay  be  observed 
by  the  children.  Other  sprays*  afe  placed  upon  the 
desks. 

When  the  drawing  lesson  really  begins,  to  each  pupil 
are  given  two  pieces  of  paper,  which  he  places  side  by 
side  on  his  desk.  Upon  the  left  hand  sheet  he  lays  his 
specimen,  and  upon  the  other  he  makes  his  drawing. 
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After  the  sprays  have  been  arranged  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  pupils,  either  one  of  their  number  or  the 
teacher  herself  repeats  those  directions  which,  trite  though 
they  may  have  become,  must  often  be  recalled  to  the 
minds  of  the  children.  They  apply  to  the  sprays  upon 
the  desks  as  well  as  to  the  drawings  upon  the  papers. 
Do  not  let  your  spray  (or  your  drawing)  occupy  the 
exact  center  of  your  paper.  Let  no  important  line  be 
absolutely  vertical  or  horizontal,  or  extend  from  corner 
to  corner  (pointing  towards  a  corner  is  also  unpleasant). 

Do  not  have  any  two -lines  exactly 
parallel,  and  let  no  two  objects 
be  of  the  same  size  or  shapei  or 
assume  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion. Now  a  light,  quick  sketch  is 
made  to  show  the  disposition  of 
the  masses,  a  single  line  repre- 
senting a  stem,  and  an  irregular 
outline  standing  for  a  leaf  or  a 
flower. 

The  accompanying  plan  may 
be  utterly  unintelligible  to  one  not 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
sketching  in  this  manner,  but  it 
can  be  translated  as  follows:  a,  front  or  three-quarters 
view  of  flower ;  b,  large  group  of  leaves  ;  c,  side  view  of 
partly  opened  bud ;  d,  single  leaf  breaking  main  stem  ; 
e,   small  bud* 

This  is  the  point  where  the  "building"  finds  its 
place.  The  teacher  generally  makes  a  rapid  d6tour  of  the 
room  at  this  time,  for  the  pupils,  while  ready  enough  to 
follow  a  suggestion,  often  hesitate  to  take  the  initiative. 
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So  at  this  Stage  one  might  hear  the  teacher  say,  **  Is  not 
this  side  rather  crowded?  Remove  a  leaf  or  two  and 
study  the  effect."  "The  lower  half  of  your  sheet  looks 
vacant;  is  not  there  a  joint  where  an  extra  leaf  can  be 
added  ?  If  not,  bring  up  a  second  and  smaller  spray  from 
the  bottom." 


This  drawing  of  barberries  (plate  i)  was  made  from 
a  branch  with  so  many  pendant  bunches  of  berries  that 
they  looked  like  heavy  red  fringe.  It  seemed  to  me  rather 
good  judgment  that  placed  two  bunches  of  berries  with 
the  smaller  group  of  leaves,  and  consigned  only  one  cluster 
of  berries  to  the  larger  mass  of  foliage. 

After  this  preliminary  planning,  comes  the  real  sketch- 
ing (no  drawing  yet).  If  the  first  plans  were  very  light, 
practically  no  erasing  will  now  be  necessary.  These 
second  sketches  should  soon  take  on  the  appearance 
of  that  which  they  represent.  The  pupils  ought  to  be 
able  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  this  be  so  or  not. 
Over   and    over    again    they    hear    this    advice,    *<  Close 
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one  eye  and  look  through  the  lashes  of  the  other  until 
your  specimen  loses  its  solidity  and  becomes  a  thing  of 
lines  and  flat  tones.  See  if  the  lines  on  your  paper  are 
the  same  as  these.  Look  constantly  from  your  plant  to 
your  work  to  see  if  both  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
the  eye;  if  not,  change  your  sketch." 

After  these  elaborated  plans  have  been  accepted, 
comes  the  actual  drawing.  It  is  well  now  to  remove  all 
unnecessary  lines  with  a  soft  eraser.  The  children  are 
instructed  to  select  one  or  more  conspicuous  flowers, 
berries  or  leaves,  and  upon  these  to  direct  their  best 
efforts:    They  should   pay   careful  attention  to  the  edge 


of  a  leaf  or  a  petal,  not  that  they  ought  to  bound  it  with 
a  hard  line,  but  give  it  a  light  touch  here  and  a  crisp 
one  there,  making  it  a  living,  growing  thing.  It  is  like 
accentuating  with  the  voice  the  important  words  in 
speaking  or  reading. 

As  to  the  veins,  there  should  be  very  few  of  them, 
but  those  few  should  be  eff'ective.  Why  !  a  mid-rib  may 
give  life  and  '*  go  "  to  a  leaf  or  it  may  iron  it  out  absolutely 
flat  (figures  2  and  3). 

The  parts  selected  for  emphasis  may  be  shaded 
carefully.  Being  towards  the  front,  they  will  doubtless 
be  quite  light,  but  some  little  gradation  in  tone  may  be 
noted  and  recorded.    The  lines  of  shading  may  run  in 
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any  direction  providing  they  follow  or  suggest  the  curve 
of  the  surface.  Next  some  insignificant  leaves  or  petals 
may  be  relegated  to  the  background  by  being  thrown 
into  rather  deep  shadow.  Then  there  will  be  several 
parts  left  to  which  one  may  pay  greater  or  less  attention 
as  the  judgment  dictates. 
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While  the  sketching  is  going  on  the  teacher  counts 
as  a  rather  important  factor,  but  when  the  real  drawing 
begins  the  individuality  of  the  boy  or  girl  asserts  itself. 
I   can   bQ9^   9hQW   what   I   mean    by   illustrations.    This 
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drawing  of  a  spray  of  geranium  (plate  2)  was  made  by 
a  modest,  refined  little  girl  in  our  ninth  grade.  She  is 
always  quiet  and  gentle  in  voice  and  manner,  and  this 
may  explain,  to  a  great  extent,  the  lack  of  strong  em- 
phasis in  her  work. 

Plate  3  was  the  production  of  an  active,  fun-loving 
boy.  One  can  imagine  how  he  would  tell  a  story.  He  would 
use  few  words,  but  those  few  would  be  to  the  point ;  and 
he  might  resort  to  a  little  slang  to  enforce  his  statements. 
His  drawing  speaks  for  itself. 

This  drawing  of  the  <<  golden-glow "  (plate  4)  was 
made  by  a  boy  of  a  very  complex  nature.  In  my  dealings 
with  him  I  have  often  wished  for  greater  wisdom.  But 
certainly  his  rendering  of  this  subject  shows  a  great  love 
and  appreciation  of  nature,  and  suggests  infinite  possi- 
bilities.    I  shall  watch  his  career  with  interest. 

We  can  but  acknowledge  that,  given  a  certain  degree 
of  technical  skill,  what  a  person  is  will  assuredly  reveal 
itself  in  that  which  his  hand  does.  '*  Even  a  child  is 
known  by  his  doings." 

ABBIE  ISADORE  FISKE 

Horace  Mann  School, 
Newton,  Mast. 
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VERY  often  teachers  show  me  articles  published  in 
the  school  magazines  and  ask  if  I  do  not  think  them 
too  ideal,  too  much  beyond  the  average  child.  Some 
ideals  may  be  beyond  many  of  our  pupils,  but  without 
ideals  toward  which  to  work  what  are  we  likely  to 
accomplish?  On  returning  to  school  in  September  the 
greater  number  of  grammar  grade  pupils  do  not  get 
growth  or  character  in  their  nature  drawings  and  in  many 
cases  we  have  to  call  their  first  drawings  poor.  A  lesson 
or  two  on  the  drawing  of  the  details  of  plants  will  help 
wonderfully. 

Plate  I  shows  the  first  drawing  of  an  average  seventh 
grade  pupil.  It  does  not  interest  us  long.  He  told  what 
he  thought  of  it  when  he  wrote  **bad"  in  black  letters 
on  the  back  of  it  after  completing  the  next  two  lessons. 

Part  of  the  month's  outline  read :  **  Make  careful 
drawings  in  pencil  of  leaf  stems  and  joints  from  nature 
specimens."  The  teacher  in  this  room  was  one  who  took 
suggestions  readily  and  Tvas  not  afraid  to  try  to  draw 
something  herself  occasionally,  and  she  led  in  a  lesson 
on  the  drawing  of  details.  The  results  of  the  boy's  work 
appear  on  the  second  sheet.  Can  you  see  progress,  feel 
the  thought  and  effort  put  into  his  work  ? 

Plate  III  gives  the  boy's  next  drawing.  To  me  this 
drawing  says,  Woodbine.  It  is  a  good  drawing,  shows 
thought,  use  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  second  lesson, 
and  splendid  progress;  and  this  was  an  average  seventh 
grade  pupil  who  was  not  talented.  These  three  drawings 
do  not  furnish  work  for  exhibition  purposes,  perhaps,  but 
surely  do  furnish   evidence  that  the  child  has  acquired 
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something  of  lasting  value, —  the    power  to  see    and    to 
record  intelligibly  what  he  has  seen. 

C.  EDWARD  NEWELL 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
West  Medford,  Mass. 
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ACCEPTABLE  PLANT  DRAWING 

WHATEVER  the  subject, —  spelling,  language,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  nature, —  school  papers  should 
be  beautiful.  Each  sheet  is  an  opporti^nity  for  training 
in  craftsmanship.  *<  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well.*'     A  sheet  of  plant  drawing  is  no  exception. 

Good  results  do  not  come  through  luck.  The  teacher 
who  secures  good  results  in  any  grade  is  usually  a  person 
of  intelligence  and  forethought.  If  the  plant  to  be  drawn 
is  grass-like  with  linear  stems  and  leaves  and  bristly 
appendages  the  pupils  are  lead  to  see  that  a  pencil  point, 
colored  or  black,  will  enable  them  to  render  such  a  plant 
simply  and  without  unnecessary  effort.  If  the  plant  has 
broad  leaves  and  flowers  a  brush  will  be  the  better 
medium.  If  the  significant  details  of  structure  are  to  be 
rendered  the  medium  would  better  be  a  sharp  pencil  or 
pen  used  on  comparatively  smooth  paper.  The  thought- 
ful teacher  always  asks  first,  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
problem.  What  is  the  important  thing  to  be  aimed  at 
in  this  case  ?  What  medium  will  express  this  thing  most 
effectively  ? 

But  a  pretty  good  drawing  may  be  disadvantaged  by 
its  setting,  like  a  child  in  a  slum.  It  may  have  the 
wrong  companions,  be  dressed  in  the  wrong  clothes,  be 
ill-mannered  and  awkward.  From  the  first  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  lead  the  pupils  to  be  thoughtful 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  sheet,  the  placing  of 
the  drawing  upon  the  sheet  or  within  margin  lines,  the 
character  of  those  margin  lines,  and  the  character  and 
placing  of  the  signature  or  other  identifying  mark  upon 
the  face  of  the  sheet.  The  following  illustrations  and 
notes  may  prove  helpful  in  teaching  some  of  these  points : 
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I,  Bad.  Line  of  growth  out 
of  harmony  with  the  lines  of 
the  sheet  or  enclosing  form. 

2,  Bad.  Not  so  bad  as  the 
first,  but  too  tall  for  the  sheet 
and  too  rigidly  in  the  middle. 
No  hint  of  freedom  or  ease  of 
position. 

3,  Bad.  Better  placed  than  a, 
but  too  low  in  the  space,  and 
too  much  space  around  it.  Lack 
of  harmony  between  the  shape 
of  the  spray  and  the  shape  of  the 
enclosing  form  ;  spray  a  vertical 
oblong,  enclosing  form  square. 

4,  Good.  Space  adapted  to 
the  spray.  General  shape  and 
size  in  harmony  with  it.  Spray 
well  placed. 

5,  Bad.  Spoiled  by  the  plac- 
ing of  the  initials,  penned  in  a 
corner. 

6,  Bad.  Spoiled  by  the  in- 
itials. Too  large ;  hung  on  a  sign 
from  stem  to  margin  line. 

7,  Bad.  Spoiled  by  the  in- 
itials. Too  elaborate ;  placed  at 
an  odd  angle  without  reason  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  the  sheet. 

8,  Bad.     Spoiled  by  the  in- 


not  have  to  sit  on  anything! 
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9,  Not  too  bad,  for  the  lines 
of  the  name-spot  are  in  harmony 
with  the  lines  of  the  sheet ;  but 
its  long  axis  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  other  long  axes,  those 
of  the  sheet  and  the  drawing. 

10,  Good.  Even  better  than 
4.  Better  balanced,  because  of 
the  placing  of  the  initials.  Long 
axes  all  in  harmony. 

11,  Bad.  Violates  the  prin- 
ciple of  Unity.  Intersecting 
stems  without  excuse,  and  both 
unrelated  to  the  lines  of  the 
sheet.  Crossed  lines  always 
form  an  ugly  attraction  and 
tend  to  draw  the  eye  away 
from  the  more  important  parts. 

12,  Bad.  One  spray,  but 
sprawled  over  the  sheet,  mak- 
ing strong  oblique  lines  out  of 
harmony  to  each  other  and  to 
the  lines  of  the  sheet.  Such  a 
spray  may  be  turned  and  drawn 
as  in  14,  the  two  heads  forming 
practically  one  mass  for  the  eye 
to  grasp  easily. 

13,  Bad.  Two  masses  again, 
but  somewhat  unrelated,  there- 
fore lacking  in  unity.  Spacing 
suggests  equal  thirds,  as  ob- 
jectionable as  halves,  and  for 
the  same  reason.     See  2. 

14,  Good.     Name  spot    well 


related  to  all  the  rest. 
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Lines  of  stems  and  leaves  lead 
the  eye  towards  it.  Falls  in 
with  the  other  parts  to  form  a 
pleasing  mass  well  balanced  on 
the  sheet. 

15,  Bad.  Stiff  lines  of  sprays 
out  of  harmony  with  curved  line 
of  the  circle.  Lack  of  unity 
because  of  the  unrelated  lines  of 
the  sprays.  Had  they  con- 
verged downward  to  suggest 
a  common  source  somewhere 
below  the  frame  the  effect  would 
have  been  better. 

16,  Bad.  Odd  shaped  en- 
closing forms,  shapes  without 
apparent  reason  for  their  un- 
usual character  are  always  to 
be  avoided. 

17,  Bad.  Air  attempts  to 
suggest  corners  turned  over, 
holes  or  slits  in  the  sheet,  or 
any  device  for  holding  the  draw- 
ing upon  the  paper  (!)  are  out 
of  place  and  contrary  to  a  fun- 
damental law  of  design.  «*Art 
is  the  purgation  of  superflu- 
ities," said  Michelangelo. 

18,  Good.  Curved  lines  of 
the  spray  in  harmony  with  the 
circular  enclosing  form.  Hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines  in  the 
initials   give  a  clue  to   the  cor- 
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rect  position  of  the  whole,— 
tell  when  the  drawing  is  right 
side  up, —  and  harmonize  with 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes 
of  the  drawing. 

19,  Not  too  bad,  but  the  syd- 
den  chopping  off  of  the  stem  sug- 
gests not  life  (a  charm  in  plants) 
but  death.  When  the  stem  is 
continued  to  the  enclosing  form 
it  suggests  to  the  mind  a  source 
of  life  beyond.  The  framing 
lines  form  a  window  through 
which  a  part  of  a  living  plant 
is  seen. 

20,  Bad.  Shadows  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  real  thing  (usually 
more  so  when  poorly  drawn). 
A  withering  branch;  cut  off; 
hopeless  ! 

21,  Good. 

22,  Bad.  Enclosing  lines  too 
light ;  out  of  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  drawing. 

23,  Bad.  Enclosing  lines 
too  heavy  ;  out  of  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  drawing. 

24,  Bad.  Enclosing  lines 
too  attractive.  **  Fancy  "  mar- 
gin lines  always  attract  the  eye 
and  draw  it  away  from  the 
legitimate  center  of  interest.  ^^  ^ 

25,  To  be  avoided.   Suggests  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  frame  and  the  spray.     The  spray  has  overpowered  the 
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frame  and  broken  it.     Spray  not  seen  through  a  window 
but  a  window  through  a  spray! 

27,  Bad.  Oblique  axis  of  spray  out  of  harmony  with 
the  lines  of  the  enclosing  form.  Most  attractive  part, 
center  of  interest,  in  one  corner  close  to  a  margin  line. 

27,  Bad,  as  it  stands,  but  it  might  be  redeemed  by 
flowers  of  attractive  color.  Center  of  attractions  now 
too  low.  The  center  of  attractions  must  always  be  on 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  sheet  and  slightly  above  the  actual 
center  of  the  sheet.* 

28,  Good. 

29,  Bad.  Attractions  (dark  spots)  all  of  about  equal 
attractive  power.  Interest  scattered.  Lines  of  stems 
tend  to  lead  the  eye  away  from  the  center  and  dissipate 
the  attention. 

30,  Better.  Secured  by  pruning  the  spray  and  turning 
it  so  that  the  parts  fall  into  a  more  compact  whole.  One 
flower  most  prominent.  All  spots  of  black  smaller  than 
this,  and  in  a  diminishing  series,  easily  discovered  by 
the  eye. 

31,  Fair.  Without  the  name  spot  the  sheet  is  un- 
balanced and  the  long  axis  of  the  mass  of  the  drawing 
is  out  of  harmony  with  the  enclosing  form  (cover  the 
name  spot  with  a  bit  of  paper  and  notice  the  result). 
The  name  spot  by  extending  the  line  of  the  first  berry 
spray  and  adding  to  the  attraction  on  the  left,  restores 
the  balance  of  the  sheet  and  obscures  the  fact  of  an  ob- 
lique axis. 

32,  Good.     When  no  inclosing  line  is  used  (the  lines  in 

*  Each  picture  has  three  centers :  i,  The  geometric  center,  found  by  diagonals,  im- 
portant because  it  locates  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes,  a,  The  center  of  interest,  the 
supreme  thing  in  the  picture,  that  to  which  the  eye  returns  again  and  again  for  satisfaction. 
3,  The  center  of  attractions,  the  point  about  which  all  the  lights  and  darks,  lines  and  spots 
of  the  picture  are  balanced. 

as 
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this  illustration  represent  the  edges 
of  the  sheet)  a  suggestion  that  the 
spray  is  a  part  of  a  larger,  living 
whole  may  be  given  by  vignetting 
the  stem,  that  is,  diminishing 
gradually  its  distinctness  and  the 
amount  of  its  detail  until  it  dis- 
appears or  *«  dies  away  "  into 
the  paper. 

In  plant  drawing  the  eye  may 
be  drawn  to  any  part  the  artist 
may  choose  by  his  manner  of  ren- 
dering. By  increasing  the  amount 
of  detail  represented  in  a  selected 
part,  by  emphasizing  its  contrasts 
of  light  and  dark,  by  strengthen- 
ing its  color  or  (which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  by  omitting  detail 
in  other  parts  and  diminishing 
contrasts  or  colors  in  those  parts, 
the  selected  part  may  be  made  so 
attractive  to  the  eye  that  it  be- 
comes the  center  of  interest. 

Unity,  that  all  important  ele- 
ment of  beauty,  may  always  be 
secured,  even  in  the  most  re- 
fractory spray  by  this  emphasis  of 
the  most  important  part,  through 
the  proper  subordination  of  all  the 
other  parts,  in  a  consistent  se- 
quence of  hue,  value,  intensity, 
and  definition  of  detail. 


HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
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THREE  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  RAINBOW 

To  add  interest  and  force  in  teaching  color. 

I  THE  NORSE  STORY 

After  the  gods  had  made  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the 
earth  and  had  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  what  was 
going  on  there,  they  concluded  to  build  a  bridge  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  out  of  red  fire  and  green  sea  water 
and  blue  air  they  built  the  rainbow  bridge  Bifrbst  over 
which  they  could  pass  to  the  earth.  Thor,  the  god  of 
thunder,  was  never  allowed  to  use  it  for  fear  his  heavy 
tread  and  the  heat  of  his  lightnings  might  destroy  it. 
The  other  gods  passed  over  it  to  the  earth  whenever 
they  wished,  but  men  could  not  walk  on  it.  When  brave 
men  fell  in  battle,  however,  the  wish  maidens  or  Valkyrs 
mounted  on  their  fleet  steeds,  bore  the  dead  warriors  over 
the  quivering  rainbow  bridge  to  feast  with  Odin. 

When  a  Norse  boy  saw  the  rainbow  he  said  to  him- 
self, **The  Valkyrs  are  carrying  heroes  to  heaven!" 

II  THE  GREEK  STORY 

Juno,  Queen  of  heaven,  wife  of  Zeus,  had  an  atten- 
dant maiden  named  Iris,  whom  she  often  employed  as 
her  messenger.  Iris  was  so  fleet  of  foot  that  nobody 
could  overtake  her,  and  so  quiet  in  her  going  that  hardly 
anybody  ever  caught  sight  of  her.  She  wore  a  beautiful 
robe  of  many  colors.  When  Juno  sent  her  on  an  errand 
to  the  earth,  '<  gliding  swiftly  through  the  purple  air,"  her 
dazzling  mantle  left  its  brilliant  path  across  the  clouds  as 
a  shooting  star  leaves  its  trail  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
midnight  sky.  When  the  Greek  boy  saw  a  rainbow  he 
said,  <*Iris  the  messenger  of  Juno  has  just  passed  by ! " 
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III     THE  HEBREW  STORY 

After  the  great  flood  which  destroyed  everybody  but 
Noah  and  those  who  were  with  him  in  the  ark,  God 
promised  that  the  earth  should  never  again  be  destroyed 
by  water,  and  God  said  to  Noah,  **  I  will  set  my  bow 
in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth ;  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the 
earth,  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud,  and  I  will 
remember  my  covenant  that  the  waters  sliall  no  more 
become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh."  When  the  Hebrew 
boy  saw  the  rainbow  he  thought,  <*  God  never  forgets  his 
promises."  One  of  the  Hebrew  teachers  used  to  say, 
''  Look  upon  the  rainbow  and  praise  Him  that  made  it. 
Very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  brightness  thereof.  It  com- 
passeth  the  heavens  about  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the 
hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it." 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 
OCTOBER 

PLANT  DRAWING  AND  COLOR 


THE  work  of  the  month  should  result  in  closer  ob- 
servation of  nature,  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  beauty 
of  form  and  color  and  increased  power  in  drawing  and 
coloring  in  the  realm  of  decorative  art. 

PRIMARY 
FIRST  YEAR.    Teach  the  spectrum  colors  and  their 
names. 

With  samples  of  the  six  spectrum  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue  ond  violet,  and  with  pigments  and  colored  pencils  teach  these  colors 
and  their  names.  The  teaching  order  is  :  Show  the  color,  have  the  children 
And  other  examples  like  it,  give  the  name,  use  the  name  in  oral  and  written 
language. wOtk'.  Collect  examples  of  the  colors  and  classify  them  in  boxes, 
a  red  box,  a  yellow  box,  etc.  Teach  one  color  at  a  time.  The  series  of 
lessons  on  a  color  might  end  with  a  lesson  in  painting.  Give  each  pupil  a 
sheet  with  a  three  inch  circle  drawn  upon  it.  Teach  how  to  fill  this  circle 
evenly  with  the  color.  Add  with  the  pencil  a  string  to  turn  the  drawing 
into  a  picture  of  a  toy  balloon. 

Make  drawings  from  apples,  quinces,  peaches,  pears, 
or  other  fruit,  using 'colored  pencils  or  water  colors. 

Place  brilliantly  colored  fruit  in  different  parts  of  the  room  in  such 
locations  that  each  pupil  can  see  one,  not  too  far  away,  against  a  light 
background  (a  sheet  of  paper  or  card  placed  behind  each).  Have  a  few 
drawings  from  fruit,  in  color,  to  show  the  children  to  give  ideas  of  size, 
placing,  and  general  effect  of  drawing.  Lead  each  pupil  to  make  a  drawing 
of  some  one  fruit,  full  size,  characteristic  color,  well  placed  on  the  paper. 
By  characteristic  color  is  meant  the  color  which  is  usually  dominant  in  the 
fruit.  This  is  a  yellow  pear,  or  a  red  apple,  or  a  green  quince.  It  may  have 
markings  of  other  colors  which  modify  slightly  the  principal  color,  but  such 
may  be  ignored  unless  the  children  themselves  discover  them  and  wish  to 
represent  them.  The  illustration.  A,  was  made  by  a  little  girl  in  North 
Scituate,  Mass.,  not  yet  six  years  old.     It  was  drawn  with  a  brush  in  color. 
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SECOND  YEAR.     Teach  the  six  standard  colors. 

The  standard  colors  are  the  six  spectrum  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue  and  violet,  related  to  each  other  in  value,  hue  and  intensity. 
Of  course  the  children  are  to  know  nothing  of  such  a  definition  now.  They 
are  to  be  taught  to  recognize  standard  colors  when  they  see  them.*  Yellow 
when  at  its  full  power  is  lightest;  orange  and  green  come  next,  equal  in 
value;  red  and  blue  next,  equal  in  value  and  violet  last,  darkest  in  value. 
These  colors  may  be  approximated  by  using  almost  any  crayons  or  pigments, 
going  over  the  surface  repeatedly  until  the  color  becomes  sufficiently  dark. 
Make  a  sheet  arranged  as  shown  at  B  and  color  it  as  indicated.  Try  it  again 
and  again  until  it  is  right, —  all  the  colors  pure  and  smoothly  laid,  and  of 
the  right  relative  values.     See  B. 


Make  drawings  from  pumpkins,  squashes,  beets,  car- 
rots or  other  vegetables,  using  colored  pencils  or  water 
colors. 

Arrange  the  objects  as  suggested  in  the  previous  grade.  Teach  by  illus- 
trations, and  if  possible  by  drawing  before  the  children,  just  how  to  represent 
these  objects.  Make  the  drawings  large,  without  many  details,  and  imitate 
the  natural  colors  as  closely  as  possible.  After  a  drawing  is  made  if  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  the  right  shape  to  look  well  on  the  sheet,  cut  down  the 
sheet  until  it  is  of  the  right  shape.  The  drawing  C  is  by  a  second  grade 
child,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

*  The  School  Arts  Colors,  maaufactured  by  Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  are  properly 
related  to  each  other  and  correspond  in  value  to  The  Neutral  Scale,  made  by  The  Davis 
Press. 
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THIRD  YEAR.     Practice  tints  and  shades  of  color. 

Lay  out  a  sheet  as  shown  at  D,  and  make  the  six  standard  colors  with 
their  tints  and  shades  as  indicated.  The  circles  may  be  drawn  by  the  chil- 
dren by  marking  around  a  cent  or  a  large  button.  Trjr  it  again  and  again 
until  the  sheet  is  as  well  made  as  possible. 

Make  drawings  from  bean  pods,  milkweed  pods,  trum- 
pet creeper  pods  or  other  plants  with  large  seed  packs, 
using  water  color  or  colored  pencils. 
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The  objects  may  be  fastened  to  sheets  of  cardboard  by  means  of  thread 
or  pins,  and  the  sheets  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room  so  that  each 
pupil  can  have  a  good  view  of  one.  By  means  of  drawn  illustrations  (E) 
show  how  to  start  the  drawing,— a  light  line  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 
stem  (a),  and  others  to  indicate  the  po^ition  of  each  prominent  (b); 
then  touches  to  indicate  the  length  of  each  important  part  (c),  lastly  the 
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drawing  in  mass,  that  is  without  outlines  (d).  Trim  sheets  to  the  right  size 
and  shape  to  look  well.  The  illustration  F  is  by  a  boy  in  the  Robeson 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.     Review  hues  of  color. 

See  outline  for  September.  Study  the  autumn  leaves  and  sprays  with 
special  reference  to  their  colors.  Decide  upon  the  hue  of  color  which  is 
characteristic  of  maple  leaves,  ash  leaves  or  any  others,  as  they  ripen. 
Make  records  of  these  hues  in  water  color.  Use  the  material  in  language 
work.  For  example :  In  a  paper  about  the  **  Signs  of  Harvest  Time  "  might 
occur  this  quotation  from  Jones  Very*s  **  October  : " 

Look,  how  the  maples  o*er  a  sea  of  green 
Waves  in  the  autumnal  wind  his  flag  of  red ! 


h 

1 

The  green  is  not  the  green  of  April,  nor  is  the  red  standard  red.  What  hue 
of  green  is  it?  What  hue  of  red?  Try  to  blot  down  on  paper  these  precise 
hues  and  then  clip  out  a  little  sample  of  each  and  use  them  as  illustrations 
in  the  language  paper.  The  aim  is  to  get  pupils  to  observe  colors  with  some 
degree  of  discrimination. 

Make   drawings  from  flower  and  fruit  sprays,  using 
the  brush. 

Having  selected  the  spray  to  be  drawn  decide  upon  one  tone  of  color 
which  in  both  hue  and  shade,  or  degree  of  dark,  shall  be  characteristic  of 
the  spray,  for  example,  a  dull  orange-yellow  for  a  spray  of  bean  pods,  a  dull 
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yellow-green  for  a  stalk  of  mullein.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  spray  in  silhou- 
ette, using  this  characteristic  color  instead  of  black.  If  possible  use  white 
paper  for  these  drawings.  When  completed  have  the  sheets  cut  down  to  an 
appropriate  shape  and  sisse  and  mount  them,  with  pleasing  widths  of  margin, 
on  sheets  of  cream  white,  manila,  or  gray  as  seems  most  harmonious.  The 
mount  should  be  similar  in  hue  (but  much  more  delicate  a  tint)  to  the  hue 
of  the  drawing.  The  illustration  G  was  made  by  Ruth  Gates,  Indiana,  Pa., 
a  girl  of  ten  in  a  fourth  grade.  The  original  was  9x24  inches.  It  received 
a  fourth  prize  last  fall. 


FIFTH  YEAR.     Review  complementary  colors. 

See  outline  for  September.  Study  the  autumn  foliage  with  special 
reference  to  complementary  colors.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  color  effects 
are  produced  by  means  of  complementary  colors.  For  example  a  sumach 
leaf  or  an  oak  leaf  or  a  spray  of  blackberry  will  sometimes  show  all  the  tones 
made  by  mixing  red  and  green.  Make  records  in  water  color  of  the  tones 
produced  by  mingling  complementaries.  One  good  way  of  doing  this  is  as 
follows :  Having  selected  the  leaf  or  spray,  mix  a  pool  of  red  on  the  sheet 
corresponding  in  hue  with  the  strongest  red  of  the  leaf.  On  another  part  of 
the  sheet  mix  a  pool  of  green  corresponding  in  hue  with  the^strongest  green 
of  the   leaf.     Make  mixtures  from  these  two,  varying  the  proportions  to 
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produce  all  the  intermediate  tones  possible. 
Compare  these  with  the  tones  in  the  speci- 
mens. When  the  sheet  is  dry  cut  out  small 
oblongs  of  the  tones  nearest  right  and  use 
them  to  illustrate  language  papers. 

Make    drawings    from    fruit 
sprays,  using  the  brush. 

So  far  as  possible  select  sprays  which 
involve  the  use  of  complementary  colors, 
such  as  the  rose  (seed  pack  and  stems  red, 
leaves  green  modified  by  red);  the  grape 
(fruit  violet,  withered  leaves  dull  yellow) ; 
woodbine  (berries  blue,  stems  orange,  each 
modified  by  the  other).  Have  the  sheets 
trimmed  to  show  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  drawing  well  placed  on  the  paper, 
then  mount  them  on  appropriate  margins  on 
sheets  of  the  right  tone, —  a  warm  or  a  cool 
gray.  The  illustration  H  is  by  Percy  D. 
Spaulding,  age  eleven,  North  Scituate,  Mass., 
and  was  awarded  a  fourth  prize  last  fall. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Reviewscales 
of  value. 

See  outline  for  September.  Wet  a  sheet 
of  paper  thoroughly  from  edge  to  edge.  Fill 
a  brush  full  of  strong  red  and  make  a  blot  of 
color  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  Draw  the 
color  out  towards  each  end  of  the  sheet  by 
moving  the  brush  as  indicated  at  a,  gradually 
lifting  it  until  only  the  tip  of  the  point 
touches  the  paper.  The  wet  paper  will  soften 
these  lines  until  they  run  together  and  dis- 
appear in  a  graded  tone  from  red  to  white  in 
each  direction.  Fill  the  brush  with  black 
and  beginning  at  one  edge  of  the  sheet 
draw  the  black  out  towards  the  central  red  in 
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the  same  manner.*    If  this  is  well  done  the  result  will  be  a  wash  of  color 

graded  from  black  through  pure  red  to  white.    When  the  sheet  is  drj  cut  it 

into  oblongs  about  ^^'x  i}4'\  avoiding  spots  and  other  blemishes,  and  select 

from  these  a  series  forming  a  scale  of  five  tones  a/  egual  intervals  of  value 

and  intensity.     The  oblongs  may  be  numbered  on  « 

the  back.    They  should  be  preserved  in  an  envelope 

marked   "Red  Scale."    The  other  scales  should  be 

made  and  preserved  in  envelopes  properly  marked. 

All  the  scales  need  not  be  made  by  each  pupil,  but 

the  work  of  the  class   should   furnish  a  complete 

set  of  six  good  scales,  one  from  each  standard  color. 

Make   drawings   from  fruit   sprays, 
using  pencil  and  brush.! 

Select  a  simple  spray  with  leaves  and  fruit  and 
study  it  to  see  how  it  could  be  arranged  to  the  best 
advantage  to  make  the  most  satisfactory  mass  on 
the  sheet.  Make  a  careful  pencil  outline  drawing 
of  the  spray,  trim  the  sheet  to  the  best  shape  and 
size  and  mount  it.  Make  a  tracing  of  the  drawing 
and  color  it  in  three  tones  selected  from  the  scale 
previously  made.  Use  the  lightest  tone  for  the  back- 
ground and  the  others  for  the  spray  as  the  original  would  seem  to  suggest. 
The  illustration  F  is  by  Bessie  Valerie,  Everett,  Mass.,  awarded  fourth  prize 
last  fall.  • 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.     Review  scales  of  intensity. 

See  September  outline.  Wet  a  sheet  of  paper  thoroughly  frdm  edge  to 
edge.  With  a  brush  full  of  strong  red  start  at  one  end  and  draw  the  color 
out  towards  the  other  end  to  within  an  inch  of  the  edge,  making  a  graded 
wash  as  previously  described.  Clean  the  brush,  saturate  it  with  strong 
complementary  green  and  beginning  at  the  opposite  edge  draw  the  color  out 


*  If  the  colors  are  not  strong,  or  if  the  wash  appears  to  be  settling  unevenly,  go  over  it 
again  while  it  is  still  wet  always  beginning  with  a  brush  full  of  the  pure  color  at  each  end. 
The  gradation  may  sometimes  be  improved  by  tipping  the  sheet,  thus  forcing  the  wash  to 
slide  this  way  or  that  and  blend  the  colors  more  perfectly. 

t  From  this  grade  on  the  September  drawings  may  be  made  the  basis  for  the  decora- 
tive arrangement  in  color,  if  there  is  no  time  to  make  new  studies  from  nature. 
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and  into  the  red  in  the  game  manner.  If  this  is  well  done  the  result  will  be 
a  wash  graded  from  pure  red  to  pure  green  passing  through  a  middle  value 
gray  almost  neutral.  When  the  sheet  is  dry  cut  it  into  oblongs  about 
}^"xi%'\  avoiding  spots  and  other  blemishes.  From  these  select  a  series 
of  tones  showing  equal  intervals  of  change  from  red  to  neutral  gray  and 
another  from  green  to  neutral  gray.  All  the  oblongs  should  be  preserved 
for  future  reference  in  an  envelope  marked  **  Red-Green  Scales."  The  other 


scales,  Orange-Blue  and  Yellow-Violet,  should   be  made  by  each  pupil,  if 
possible. 

Make  drawings  from  flower  and  fruit  sprays,  well 
arranged  within  proper  enclosing  forms,  using  pencil  and 
brush. 
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Select  some  spraj  and  make  a  good  detailed  drawing  from  it  in  pencil. 
By  means  of  two  right-angles  of  paper  decide  upon  the  best  shape  and  size 
of  enclosing  form  to  show  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  parts  of  the 
spray  and  to  exclude  all  other  parts.  There  maj  be  several  good  arrange- 
ments discoverable.  If  so  indicate  each  by  drawing  rectangles  similar  to 
those  in  the  Maj  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book,  p.  547.  Make  a  tracing 
of  the  selected  part  of  the  drawing  and  color  it,  using  a  group  of  tones 
suggested  by  nature,  but  of  very  low  or  dull  intensity.  There  are  three 
ways  of  doing  this :  (i)  A  scale  of  tones  may  be  selected,  one,  the  lightest, 
for  background,  one  for  fruit,  one  for  foliage,  one,  the  darkest,  for  stem  and 
enclosing  form,  and  each  may  be  put  on  in  its  place.  (2)  A  tone  may  be 
chosen  for  background  and  put  on  over  the  entire  ground,  and  the  other 
tones  painted  on  over  this  tone.  (3)  The  spray  may  be  colored  with  more 
intense  colors  than  those  ultimately  required,  and  the  background  color  may 
be  washed  on  over  these  colors.  The  aim  in  any  case  is  to  secure  a  har- 
monious group  of  tones  on  the  sheet.  Harmony  appears  when  all  the  tones 
have  some  quality  in  common.  In  scales  of  low  intensity  that  quality  is  gray. 
The  illustration,  J,  is  by  Ernest  Jackson,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  a  drawing  which 
received  a  fourth  prize  last  fall.  The  original  had  an  orange-yellow  ground 
(lt,  half  intensity),  a  red-orange  apple  (m,  half  intensity),  yellow-green 
leaves  (m,  half  intensity)  and  stems  and  enclosing  form  orange-yellow  (D, 
half  intensity).    The  whole  was  outlined  in  this  last  color. 

EIGHTH   YEAR.     Teach   two   harmonies   of  color, 
the  monochromatic  and  the  analogous. 

Follow  the  directions  given  for  Scales  t)f  Value,  sixth  year,  cutting  the 
sheet  into  oblongs  of  various  sizes.  Arrange  these  in  groups  to  discover 
the  most  pleasing  combinations.  The  most  pleasing  combinations  will  be 
found  to  be  those  in  which  there  is  an  orderly  sequence  of  values  from  tone 
to  tone,  and  in  which  there  is  an  orderly  sequence  of  intensities,  the  smallest 
area  being  the  most  intense.    These  tones  form  a  monochromatic  harmony. 

Take  a  sheet  of  white  drawing  paper  6"  x  9",  wet  it  thoroughly  and 
make  a  monochromatic  scale  of  orange  down  its  left  third  (See  K,  upper 
part,  reversed).  Make  a  monochromatic  scale  of  red  down  its  right  third. 
Make  a  monochromatic  scale  of  O-R  down  its   middle  third.*     Float  the 

*  In  the  illustration  these  thirds  are  evident  in  the  dark  part,  that  the  method  of 
working  may  be  clear,  but  in  the  light  part  the  edges  have  been  floated  together  as 
they  should  be  in  the  finished  sheet. 
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colors  together  at  the  edges,  and  let 
the  sheet  dry. 

Make  another  sheet  like  it  except 
in  the  position  of  colors.  This  time 
place  red  at  the  left  and  orange  at  the 
right.  While  this  sheet  is  still  wet 
turn  it  to  bring  the  white  at  the  top, 
and,  beginning  with  a  full  brush  of 
black,  pull  black  down  into  each  third 
to  make  the  shades  in  each  mono- 
chromatic scale.  Float  the  edges  to- 
gether, and  dry  the  sheet.  When  these 
two  sheets  are  placed  end  to  end,  as 
shown  at  K,  they  will  show  three  mono- 
chromatic scales  side  by  side,  but 
blended  with  each  other.  Cut  these 
sheets  into  oblongs  about  i'' x  i>^". 
From  these  oblongs  select  groups  of 
tones  which  shall  show  equal  changes 
.  in  /lue  and  value.  The  way  to  do  this 
is  to  select  any  one  tone,  let  us  say  an 
O-R  shade  (at  about  hd  of  the  neutral 
scale),  put  with  it  a  lighter  O  tone, 
and  to  balance  that,  a  darker  R  tone. 
The  middle  tone  in  the  group  of  three 
is  the  one  to  start  with  and  to  reckon 
from  in  each  case.  Whatever  the  inter- 
val in  value  and  hue  to  the  tone  above 
it,  that  interval  must  be  repeated  in 
the  value  and  hue  of  the  tone  below  it. 
Such  tones  form  an  analogous  har- 
mony.* Find  illustrations  of  mono- 
chromatic and  analogous  harmonies 
in  nature  and  the  arts. 

*Not  all  pupils  should  make  this  R-O 
group  of  tones.  Let  some  try  the  O-Y 
group,  the  Y-G  group,  the  G-B  group,  the  B- 
V  group,  the  V-R  group.  The  oblong  slips 
should  nil  be  preserved,  each  group  in  an 
envelope  properly  marked. 
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Make  drawings  from  flower  and  fruit  sprays  or  trees, 
well  arranged  within  appropriate  enclosing  forms. 

Select  the  subject  and  make  a  careful  drawing  of  it  in  pencil.  By  means 
of  two  right  angles  of  paper  decide  upon  an  enclosing  form  within  which  all 
the  parts  are  properly  balanced  to  produce  a  pleasing  whole.  Draw  the 
enclosing  form,  and  trim  the  sheet  to  the  lines.  Mount  it.  Make  a  tracing 
from  this  drawing  and  color  it  in  a  monochromatic  or  an  analogous  scheme 
of  color  appropriate  to  the  subject. 

The  illustration  in  color  forming  the  Frontispiece  is  from  the  drawing 
by  David  Gwillow,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  which  received  the  first  prize  in  the 
October  competition  last  fall. 


NINTH  YEAR.     Teach  two  harmonies  of  color,  the 
Complementary  and  the  Complex. 

Review  complementary  colors,  and  make  a  set  of  slips  according  to  the 
directions  given  for  the  seventh  grade  work.  Review  analogous  colors  and 
make  a  set  of  slips  according  to  the  directions  given  for  the  eighth  grade 
work. 

When  tones  of  complementary  colors  are  used  together  the  result  is  a 
Complementary  harmony.     The  degree  of  harmony  depends  upon  the  rela- 
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tive  values  and  intensities.  If  the  two  tones  are  of  the  same  value  the 
Intensities  must  be  very  low.  If  the  tones  differ  in  value  they  may  differ  in 
intensity.  If  the  area  of  one  in  a  design  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
they  would  better  differ  in  intensity.  As  a  rule  the  greater  the  area  occupied 
by  a  color  the  lower  must  be  its  intensity.  High  intensity  of  color  for  small 
areas  only. 

When  a  richer  scheme  of  coloring  is  desired,  a  complex  group  of  tones 
is  used.  In  a  complex  group  the  tones  balance  one  another  in  hue  at  least, 
usually  in  value  and  in  intensity  also.  By  reference  to  the  diagram  M,  the 
balance  of  hue  may  become  evident.  For  example  Y  balances  V,  its  com- 
plementary. For  greater  richness  of  effect  Y  may  be  made  the  central  tone 
in  an  analogous  group  O-Y,  Y,  Y-G.    This  group  balances  upon  the  axis 


Y-V.  Some  skilful  colorists  extend  the  analogous  group  to  include  O  on 
the  one  hand  and  G  on  the  other.  The  group  still  balances  on  the  axis  Y-V. 
Some  skilful  colorists  sometimes  omit  the  central  portion  of  this  group  and 
use  O  and  G  with  V,  still  a  balanced  group  of  tones.  This  group  is  some- 
times called  the  Chinese  Triad. 

As  the  Y  group  was  balanced  with  V,  so  the  V  group  may  be  balanced 
with  Y,  or  the  Y  group  may  be  balanced  with  the  V  group.  Of  course  any 
other  complementaries  may  be  taken  as  central  in  a  complex  group.  Com- 
plex groups  perfectly  balanced  form  complex  harmonies. 

From  the  colored  slips  select  pleasing  complementary  and  complex 
groups,  remembering  the  law :  The  larger  the  area  of  a  color  the  lower  its 
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intensity.    Find  illustrations  of  Complementary  and  Complex  harmonies  in 
nature  and  the  arts. 

Make  drawings  from  flower  and  fruit  sprays,  or  from 
such  vegetables  as  beets,  squashes,  pumpkins,  with 
their  foliage,  or  from  trees,  well  arranged  within  appro- 
priate enclosing  forms. 

Select  the  subject  and  make  a  careful  drawing  in  pencil.  By  means  of 
two  right  angles  of  paper  decide  upon  an  enclosing  form  within  which  all 
the  spaces  are  well  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  and  all  the  attrac- 
tions well  balanced.  Draw  the  enclosing  form.  If  the  result  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  make  a  new  drawing  from  the  original  in  which  the 
selected  parts  shall  be  properly  interrelated.  Trace  this  drawing  and  color 
it  in  a  Complementary  or  Complex  scheme  of  color  appropriate  to  the 
subject. 

The  illustration  N  is  from  the  drawing  by  Vivian  Gunn,  Ansonia, 
Conn.f  which  received  a  second  prize  in  the  October  competition,  1904. 
The  original  had  a  ground  of  yellow  (l,  quarter  intensity),  leaves  of  yellow- 
green  (l  lt,  half  intensity),  fruit  of  a  red  violet  located  at  a.  Fig.  M 
(m,  quarter  intensity).     The  whole  was  outlined  in  black. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT, 
State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  Maasachuaetts. 

OCTOBER 

PLANT  DRAWING  AND   COLOR 

DIVISION  I.     First  four  years  in  school. 

A.  Plant  Drawing.  Make  simple  drawings  of  plants, 
flowers  and  interesting  autumn  seeds,  with  colored  pencils 
or  with  lead  pencil,  where  colors  cannot  be  obtained. 

Have  each  pupil  place  his  specimen  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  position  which  he  thinks 
looks  best  and  most  like  it  growing.  Draw 
on  another  sheet  of  the  same  size,  placed 
beside  this.  If  these  sheets  are  kept  parallel 
and  near  each  other,  the  pupil  can  readily  see 
the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  plant 
and  the  corresponding  parts  of  his  drawing. 
After  drawing  the  children  should  stand  beside 
their  desks,  and  at  this  greater  distance  see  and 
compare  their  drawings  with  the  specimens. 
Thej  should  also  walk  about  and  see  the  draw- 
ings of  the  others. 

B.  Color.  Recognize  and  match 
the  spectrum  colors,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet. 

During  October  the  children  should  con- 
tinue the  study  suggested  for  September,  where  samples  of  the  six  colors 
were  placed  in  view  of  all  the  children  and  they  were  encouraged  to  bring 
objects  such  as  bits  of  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  which  matched  these  standards. 

When  a  child  succeeds  in  exactly  matching  a  standard  color,  fasten  the 
object  he  has  brought  to  the  sheet  on  which  that  standard  is  mounted  and 
write  his  name  under  the  object. 


C.     General  use  of  drawing. 
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Use  drawing  for  busy  work  and  in  connection  with  other  lessons  so  it 
may  become  a  common  means  of  expression.  Have  children  illustrate  some 
topics  connected  with  the  season  as,  picking  apples,  gathering  nuts,  etc. 

DIVISION  II.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

A.  Plant  Drawing.    Make  drawings  of  simple  flowers, 
vegetables,  or  twigs  with  fruit  or  seeds. 

The  specimen  to  be  drawn  should  be  near  and  in  full  sight  of  each  pupil. 
If  the  teacher  will  divide  each  lesson  into  three  steps  as  suggested  in  the 
September  outline,  he  will  secure  observation  and  help  to  prevent  careless 
drawing. 

These  steps,  modified  somewhat  to  serve  for  October  drawing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  well  as  plants,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Place  fingers  on  the  paper  to  show  where  the  drawing  is  to  come  and 
how  much  space  it  is  to  occupy.     Do  this  carefully. 

2.  Plan  the  drawing  with  a  few  light  lines,  selecting  the  most  import- 
ant lines  of  the  object.  Place  the  sheet  at  arms  length  and  study  and  correct 
these  lines.  The  lines  should  not  be  dots  or  short  marks  but  should  show 
something  of  the  appearance  of  the  object.  It  is  a  great  help  for  children 
to  see  each  other's  drawings  at  this  stage  and  notice  which  succeed  in  telling 
the  most  with  a  few  lines. 

3.  Study  to  see  what  lines  should  be  added  or  strengthened  to  make 
the  drawing  look  like  the  object. 

B.  Color. 

Continue  study  of  different  intensities  of  color.  Modify  other  colors  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  suggested  for  red  in  the  September  outline,  e.  g., 
paint  a  spot  about  an  inch  square  of  bright  orange,  then  another  of  orange 
with  a  slight  addition  of  black,  then  another  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
black  and  so  on  till  the  result  is  nearly  neutral. 

Cut  out  these  spots  and  select  four  or  five  of  them  which  make  equal 
steps  of  intensity  between  bright  orange  and  gray.  Mount  these  side  by 
side  in  the  order  of  their  intensity,  so  as  to  make  a  scale  of  equal  intervals 
from  orange  to  gray.     Do  the  same  with  yellow,  ^reen,  blue  and  violet. 

Have  children  make  leaf  screens  by  tacking  thin  strips  of  wood  about 
two  feet  long,  one  at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  pieces  of  white 
mosquito  netting  two  feet  wide  and  three  feet  long.  Hang  these  in  the 
windows.     On  one  fasten  red  autumn  leaves,  on  another  orange,  and  so  on 
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with  the  other  colors  as  far  as  possible.  The  children  will  be  interested  to 
find  how  nearly  they  can  complete  the  spectrum  with  leaves  some  of  which 
will  even  give  a  suggestion  of  blue. 

If  there  is  room  for  but  one  or  two  screens,  have  the  children  try  to 
make  a  spectrum  of  leaves  on  one  screen,  beginning  with  red  at  the  bottom. 

Let  them  make  also  a  screen  of  a  group  of  similar  colors  as  yellow, 
yellow-green  and  gpreen,  or  red,  red-orange  and  orange. 

These  screens,  hung  in  windows  where  the  light  will  shine  through  the 
leaves,  show  colors  in  all  their  brilliancy  (figure  A). 

C.     General  use  of  drawing. 

Use  drawing  in  connection  with  other  school  work  whenever  it  will 
illustrate  the  subjects. 
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The  first  of  a  sertea  of  typical  couraea 

I.     A    COMPLETELY    EQUIPPED    HIGH    SCHOOL    IN    A 
WEALTHY    TOWN. 

Art  Courses  Offered  by  the  Brooklinb  High  School 

The  following  Outline,  a  continuation  of  one  previouslj  published  for 
Primary  and  Grammar  Grades,  is  an  attempt  to  group  together  under  three 
main  heads — drawing,  handicraft,  and  lecture  work  —  the  essential  things 
for  which  a  High  School  Art  Department  should  stand.  The  courses  are 
mainly  elective  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  need  of  students  who 
have  much  or  little  time.  They  include  problems  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  design,  in  representation,  and  composition,  and  they  aim,  by  means  of 
illustrated  lectures  and  visits  to  Art  Museums,  to  train  the  student  in 
methods  of  art  study. 

The  lecture  courses  are  planned  to  connect  as  closely  as  possible  with 
kindred  subjects  in  history,  literature,  science  and  civics,  both  for  economy 
of  time  and  intensity  of  result.  The  idea  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
through  natural  methods  of  interest  with  the  art  products  of  the  past,  to 
cultivate  a  feeling  for  beauty,  and  to  develop  a  basis  of  discrimination  that 
will  lead  to  a  keener  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  what  is  truly  fine  for  its 
own  sake.  To  the  High  School  student  the  Art  Museum  should  be  as 
familiar  as  the  Public  Library.  Since  the  visible  image  is  always  more 
impressive  than  the  written  record,  it  follows  that  the  closer  the  connection 
between  school  and  museum,  the  higher  will  be  the  individual  standard  both 
in  achievement  and  appreciation ;  thus  a  finer  public  taste  must  inevitably 
result. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Required  of  all  General  and  Claasical  Studanta,  and  of  Qirls  in  the  Technical  Courae 

I.     Design. 

Principles  of  design  :  orderly  arrangements  of  straight  lines  for  balance 
and  rhythm;  application  to  borders,  corners  and  surface  repeats.  Lines 
straight  and  curved  combined  by  contact  and  interlacing;  lines  grouped  for 
balance  and  rhythm;  surface  repeats.  Problems  in  mechanical  drawing — 
triangle,  pentagon,  hexagon ;  orderly  arrangements  of  spots  for  rhythm  and 
balance.  Spotting  of  surface  in  rhythm  ;  balanced  and  unbalanced  repeats. 
Invention  of  animal,  insect,  and  flower  forms. 
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II.  Handicraft.* 

Art  needlework,  tooling  of  leather,  color  decoration  on  wood,  designing 
and  making  objects  in  metal :  hinge,  lock,  tray,  boxes,  bowls,  clock  faces 
and  sun-dials. 

III.  Drawing.t 

Principles  of  perspective :  theory  and  practice. 

Drawing  from  imagination  and  from  object :  Illustration  of  above  prin- 
ciples. 

Practical  application  to  the  representation  of  furniture,  interiors,  houses, 
streets,  blocks,  bridges. 

IV.  Lecture  Course,  t 

Egypt :  tomb  period,  temple  period. 

Assyria :  cylinders,  seals,  tablets,  sculptured  reliefs. 

Greece :  Homeric  period,  archaic  period,  Olympic  games  and  influence 
on  Greek  sculpture.  Architecture:  Akropolis,  Parthenon,  Erechtheion, 
Nik^  Apteros. 

Vase  painting  to  show  the  life  of  the  people. 

SECOND   YEAR 

Required  of  all  Grneral  Students,  and  of  Girls  in  the  Technical  Course 

I.  Drawing. 

Neutral  scale  of  nine  notes. 

Color  scale  of  twelve  notes. 

Problems  in  balance  and  rhythm. 

Drawing  from  object  and  cast  in  three  and  five  notes. 

Composition  in  three  or  five  neutral  values  ;  in  three  or  five  color  values. 

Color  interpretation  from  objects  and  nature. 

II.  Color.  II 


♦In  this  connection  occasional  lectures  on  the  handicrafts  of  the  middle  ages  arc 
given. 

fManual  Training  and  Art  Needlework  Courses  are  published  under  separate  cover. 

JThis  course  is  intended  to  correlate  with  Greek  History,  but  special  emphasis  is 
given  to  beauty  as  a  fundathental  principle  of  Greek  life. 

IIThese  color  problems  are  intended  to  correlate  with  the  §\^^y  of  cglor  in  the 
departments  of  science,  art  needlework  and  the  domestic  arts. 
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Neutral  scale  of  nine  notes. 

Study  of  the  spectrum.    Test  for  color  blindness. 
Color  scale  of  twelve  notes  related  to  the  neutral  scale. 
Neutralization  of  colors  using  complementaries. 
Color  rhythm,  color  balance,  color  harmony. 
Color  analysis,  color  synthesis. 

Study  of  color  from  insect  and  animal  forms,  from  leaves,  flowers,  etc. 
Color  applied  to  interior  decoration  and  costume. 

Study  of  Bayeaux  and  Gobelin  tapestries  in  connection  with  art  needle- 
work. 

Study  of  textiles  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Study  of  Japanese  Prints  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

III.  Handicraft. 

Decorative  printing  and  illumination. 

Making  of  objects  in  copper  and  brass  continued,  enameling  on  metal. 

Clay  tiles  decorated  in  neutral  color  balances. 

IV.  Lecture  Course:   Traveling  tour  through  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  France.* 

Italy :  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  their  galleries. 
Germany :  Nuremberg,  Guilds  and  Craftworkers. 
England  :  London  and  the  cathedral  towns ;  National  Gallery. 
France :  Paris  >and  the  cathedral  towns ;  the  Louvre. 

•To  correlate  with  Rnglisb  and  Roman  History,  and  Literature. 
(To  be  continued  in  the  October  Number) 

IRENE  WEIR 

Director  of  Art,  Brookline,  llasaachusetts 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 
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Color,  Theory.  Color  nomenclature,  a  little  dictionary  of  color  terms, 
Arts  Book,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  378-383.  A  Color  Notation,  Munsell.  The 
Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder. 

Color.  Examples  of  good  coloring.  Old  Japanese  Designs,  and  Teachers' 
College  Prints,  published  by  the  Davis  Press.  The  Ipswich  Prints, 
Arthur  W.  Dow.  Japanese  Prints,  Bunkio  Matsuki.  Studio  and  other 
publications,  John  Lane.  Prang  Text  Books :  IV,  pp.  92,  93,  96,  97 ; 
V,  pp.  23,  90,  91 ;  VI.  pp.  92,  100.  A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang: 
Plates  IV,  VU,  X,  XII. 

Decorative  Arrangement,  explained  and  illustrated.    Arts  Book,  Vols.  I, 

II,  III,  IV,  September  and  October  numbers.  Nature  Packet,  Davis 
Press.  Composition,  Dow.  Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder.  Prang 
Text  Books,  IV,  pp.  19,  27;  VI,  p.  26.  Brush  and  Pen,  Hall,  pp.  23-27, 
30,  etc.     Studio,  and  Japanese  prints. 

Plant  Drawing,  in  color.    A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang. 

Primary  :  Prang  Text  Book  I,  pp.  18,  19;  II,  pp.  18, 19, 22 ;  III,  pp.  15, 18. 
Grammar :  Nature  Packet  published  by  the  Davis  Press.  Prang  Text 
Book,  IV,  pp.  20,  92 ;  VI,  pp.  18,  19. 

Plant  Drawing,  in  outline.  Handbook  of  Plant  Form,  Clark.*  Nature 
Packet,  published  by  the  Davis  Press.  Arts  Book,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  15-24; 
IV,  pp.  31,  34,  646.  With  Brush  and  Pen,  Hall,  pp.  51-56;  Prang  Text, 
IV,  p.  26 ;  Books  V,  p.  17  ;  VI,  p.  22.  ^ 

Plant  Drawing,  in  silhouette.  With  Brush  and  Pen,  Hall,  pp.  16-19,  22,  43. 
Arts  Book,  September  numbers.     Augsburg's  Manuals,  I,  pp.  160-169; 

III,  pp.  15-25.  Prang  Text  Books,  I,  pp.  16,  17,  21 ;  II,  pp.  16,  17,  24; 
III,  pp.  16,  17,  20. 

Plant  Drawing,  in  values.  Plant  Form  and  Design,  Midgely  &  Lilley.* 
Nature  Packet  published  by  the  Davis  Press.  Arts  Book,  Vol.  I,  pp.  19, 
28,  29;  II,  p.  26;  III,  pp.  33,  47;  IV,  pp.  30,  32,  33,  85,  87,  89,  644,  651, 
653.  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  pp.  27,  53;  V,  pp.  22-26;  VI,  pp.  20,  23,  26. 
With  Brush  and  Pen,  Hall,  pp.  24-26. 

*  Good  geoeral  reference  book  on  plant  drawing:, 
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A  Color  Notation.  By  Albert  H.  Munsell.  Geo.  H. 
Ellis  Co.,  Boston,  1905.    90  pp.,  6x8,  illustrated.    $z. 

This  long  expected  book  majr  be  said  to  present  color  as  a  unit,  and  as 
an  object  of  thought.  Following  the  author's  lead,  a  person  accustomed  to 
logical  thinking  and  sharp  visualizing,  will  finish  the  book  with  a  definite 
conception  of  a  consistent  and  practical  system  of  color.  A  spherical  color 
unit  such  as  Mr.  Munsell  has  constructed  is  more  than  valuable,  it  is  abso- 
lutely indespensable  to  clear  thinking.  After  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
finding  no  "orange"  in  the  system,  "chroma"  substituted  for  "intensity," 
and  the  accepted  order  of  colors  reversed,  the  teacher  will  decide  that  the 
book  is  a  great  addition  to  the  rather  meager  literature  available  in  teaching 
the  subject  to  children.  An  appendix  gives  a  glossary  of  color  terms,  and  a 
Color  System  and  Course  of  Study  based  on  the  color  solid  and  its  charts. 
The  attitude  of  the  author  towards  the  complex  problem  of  color  teaching 
may  be  gathered  from  such  sentences  as  these :  "  Any  real  progress  in  color 
education  must  come  not  from  a  blind  imitation  of  past  successes  but  by  a 
study  of  the  laws  which  they  exemplify"  (p.  38).  "  Appreciation  of  beautiful 
color  grows  by  exercise  and  discrimination,  just  as  naturally  as  fine  per- 
ception of  music  or  literature"  (p.  69).  "  It  is  grotesque  to  watch  a  gaudily 
dressed  person  going  into  ecstasies  over  the  delicate  coloring  of  a  Botticelli " 
(p.  70).  The  book  presents  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  a  man  whose 
inventions,  whose  portraits  and  whose  successful  students  proclaim  him  to 
be  at  once  a  scientist,  an  artist  and  a  teacher. 

The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education.  By 
Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1905.  270  pp.,  5x7  z-2,  illustrated  (18  plates). 
$1.00. 

The  third  edition  of  this  stimulating  book,  with  its  valuable  new  chapter 
on  Practical  Applications,  should  attract  the  attention  and  enrich  the  mind 
of  every  teacher  of  drawing  and  the  allied  arts.  "The  time  is  coming," 
Col.  Parker  used  to  say,  "  when  our  whole  system  of  education  will  be  reor- 
ganized on  the  basis  of  the  arts,"  and  after  reading  this  sane,  convincing 
presentation  of  the  matter,  one  can  readily  believe  it.  If  the  advocates  of 
manual  training  would  assume  the  point  of  view  herein  presented  they 
would  not  have  to  be  searching  for  a  "body  of  thought"  to  give  proper 
dignity  to  their  topic.     If  teachers  of  drawing  and  design  could  work  in 
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schools  where  nature  study,  history,  geography  and  literature  were  correlated 
asMi8sDopp  suggests,  they  would  not  have  to  search  for  appropriate  **  prob- 
lems." The  spirit  of  the  book  is  wholly  admirable,  the  text  is  readable, 
and  the  illustrations  are  such  that  one  finds  himself  mellowing  and  smiling 
with  pleasure  as  in  the  presence  of  the  children  themselves,  so  happily 
employed. 

Pencil  Sketches  of  Native  Trees.  By  Charles  Herbert 
Woodbury.  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  1905. 
10  plates  9  X  12.    50  cents. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  this  set  of  plates  should  be  in  every  school 
building  for  grammar  and  high  school  pupils  to  study:  They  are  fac-simile 
reproductions  and  make  evident  the  method  of  drawing, — almost  every 
stroke  of  the  pencil  can  be  followed.  They  are  beautifully  drawn  by  an 
artist  who  has  no  superior  in  handling  the  lead  pencil.  They  present  attrac- 
tively a  class  of  objects  always  available  as  subjects  for  drawing,  the  trees, 
objects  which  the  poorest  of  schools  can  afford  to  have,  which  vary  with  the 
seasons  and  are  therefore  of  perennial  interest,  and  which  are  as  important 
as  subjects  of  study  in  language  and  nature  lessons  as  in  drawing. 

Miscellaneous. 

That  admirable  book,  Pictorial  Composition,  by  Henry  R.  Poore,  has 
passed  into  its  fourth  edition,  and  has  been  issued  in  England  by  Batsford 
&  Co.  The  English  have  received  it  cordially,  even  more  cordially  than  it 
was  received  by  the  American  reviewers ;  but  Mr.  Poore  is  not  without  honor 
even  in  his  own  country. 

Two  pamphlets  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  which  may  be  had 
for  the  asking,  are  of  especial  value  to  teachers;  Pamphlet  No.  2,  on  School 
Gardens  and  their  relation  to  other  School  Work,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Baldwin ; 
and  Playgrounds  by  Joseph  Lee,  —  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Address 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia. 

THE   SUMMER   MAGAZINES 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Manual  Arts 

Booklovers 

June  :  Meissoiner*s  portrait  of  himself  is  reproduced  in  color,  and  also 
Poppett*8  striking  ''  Sunset"  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  The  photographs 
of  nine  notable  American  Illustrators  at  work  in  their  studiob  are  presented 
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by  Mr.  W.  M.  Vander  Wejde.     Romantic  Rothenburg  describes  and  illus- 
trates a  medieval  town  of  unchanging  aspect, —  the  Chester  of  Germany. 

July  :  Through  Virginia  to  Mt.  Vernon,  extracts  and  fac-simile  repro- 
ductions of  sketches  from  the  journal  of  Latrobe,  architect  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Bloch  Museum  at  Lucerne,  a  museum  of  war  for  the  forwarding  of 
peace!  eleven  illustrations;  a  half-dozen  from  instructive  war  paintings. 
Profusely  illustrated  article  on  John  Paul  Jones. 

Century 

June  :  Our  Heralds  of  Storm  and  Flood ;  admirable  drawing  showing 
effects  of  wind  by  Jay  Hambridge,  p.  168.  The  Chateau  of  Touraine,  third 
paper ;  illustrations  by  Gu^rin  and  Castaigne.  Miss  Violet  Oakley's  Mural 
Decorations,  with  half  tones  of  the  six  panels  now  completed  for  the  gov- 
ernor's room,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Save  Kemble*s  **  Dandy  Lion," 
p.  320,  for  the  children  to  see. 

July:  The  Secession  Movement  in  German  Art,  twelve  illustrations 
from  paintings.  The  Chateau  of  Touraine,  fourth  (and  last)  paper;  illus- 
trations by  Gu^rin  and  Castaigne.  The  Late  Princess  Mathilde ;  a  painter ; 
four  illustrations. 

August  :  Frontispiece  a  rich  piece  of  color  by  Ivanowski.  A  clever 
sketch  of  squirrels  by  Lisa  Stillman,  p.  530.  The  American  Circus  is 
instructive  because  of  the  perfectly  adequate  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 
Harry  Fenn's  drawings  for  Alpine  Climbing  in  Automobiles  are  exactly 
right  to  use  in  high  schools  in  teaching  effects  of  distance, —  height  and 
depth,  and  H.  S.  Hubbell's  superb  studies,  pp.  528-529,  for  teaching  com- 
position of  line  and  rendering  in  values. 

Chautauquan 

June  :  Tree  number;  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  who  loves  out-door 
beauty.    Well  illustrated  (but  poorly  printed). 

July  :  The  Ancient  city  of  Treves ;  eight  illustrations. 

August  :  A  Korea  number.  Many  illustrations  of  the  country  and  its 
art, —  the  dress  and  decoration  of  the  people,  their  houses,  etc. 

Country  Life 

June  :  A  wealth  of  material  for  Golf  and  Tennis  posters,  pp.  182-187,  and 
for  Canoeing  posters,  pp.  200-202.  Secrets  of  the  Trail,  by  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  with  drawings  by  the  author,  pp.  202-205.  The  Building  of  a 
Log  House  is  described  by  Dan  Beard,  with  good  illustrations  by  the  author. 
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July:  A  superb  pine,  p.  310.  Material  for  Polo  posters,  pp.  312-315. 
Pictures  of  plums  and  of  The  Roots  We  Eat,  pp.  330335. 

August:  Studies  of  Ponies,  pp.  402-406;  Toronto's  head,  p.  404,  a 
masterpiece.  The  Successful  Making  of  Rugs,  by  Mrs.  Albee,  thirteen 
illustrations.  Fine  pictures  of  sail  boats,  pp.  414-419.  Valuable  illustrations 
for  nature  drawing  in  The  Seeds  and  Pods  We  Eat. 

Craftsman 

July:  Articles  on  Meunier,  the  sculptor;  on  Mrs.  Braken  (a  sculptor 
•*and  symbolist  of  the  new  art"),  seven  illustrations;  and  on  Paul  de 
Longpr^,  flower  painter  of  California,  six  illustrations.  Aboriginal  American 
Homes,  by  George  Wharton  James,  twelve  illustrations,  is  exactly  what 
teachers  of  the  '*  new  history"  are  always  looking  for. 

August  :  A  Day  with  John  Burroughs,  seven  illustrations.  Municipal 
Art  in  San  Francisco,  thirteen  illustrations.  The  New  Art,  a  discussion  of 
what  it  really  is,  by  Charles  M.  Shean.  Interesting  Bird  Studies  with  the 
camera.  Two  Women  (Mrs.  Hyatt  and  Eberle)  Who  Collaborate  in  Sculpture ; 
eight  illustrations.  Aboriginal  American  Homes,  eight  illustrations,  by 
Greorge  Wharton  James.  The  White  Memorial,  erected  by  the  citizens  of 
Syracuse. 

Delineator 

June  :  Allan  Sutherland  gives  the  origin  and  romance  of  Lead  Kindly 
Light.  Old  Glass  is  discussed  under  the  heading  The  Collector's  Manual, 
with  many  Illustrations.  The  Pea-green  Poodle  is  the  subject  of  Frank 
Baum*s  animal  fairy  tale,  illustrated  by  four  good  drawings  by  Bull. 

July  :  When  Longfellow  was  a  Portland  Lad,  eight  illustrations.  The 
Evolution  of  the  Chest,  thirteen  illustrations,  forms  chapter  V  of  the  Col- 
lector's Manual.  Rock  of  Ages  is  the  Famous  Hymn.  Frank  Baum's  Fairy 
Tale  is  The  Jolly  Giraffe  of  Jomb,  four  strong  illustrations  by  Bull. 

August  :  A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God  is  the  Famous  Hymn.  The 
Collector's  Manual  describes  Old-Fashioned  Timepieces,  with  many  illus- 
trations. The  fairy  story  by  Mr.  Baum  is  entitled  The  Troubles  of  Pop 
Wombat,  four  illustrations,  all  good  for  tracing  and  coloring. 

Harper's 

June  :  The  best  plate  in  the  magazine  for  children  to  study  for  com- 
position, drawing  and  coloring,   is  that  by  Charles  Wellington   Furlong 
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opposite  p.  50.  His  tinted  half-tones  are  all  successful.  There  is  an  unusual 
number  of  excellent  black  and  white  full  page  drawings  of  which,  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting,  is  Rebecca  Marjr  and  Joseph  Jefferson,  p.  137,  by 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  Mr.  William  Hurd  Lawrence  has  produced  an 
admirable  effect  of  color  by  very  simple  means,  opposite  130.  The  Lovers 
by  Franz  Hals  is  reproduced  in  wood-engraving  by  Henry  Wolf. 

July  :  Frontispiece  in  color.  Death  of  Henry  VI,  by  Abbey.  Shannon 
and  Pictorial  Portraiture ;  eight  rich  half-tones  on  a  tinted  ground  as  illus- 
trations. Good  plate  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  p.  22 1 .  Four  very  interesting 
studies  of  New  York  Harbor  by  Henry  Reuterdahl.  Extremely  interesting 
article,  admirably  illustrated,  on  The  Greek  Sponge-Divers  of  Tripoli,  by 
Charles  Wellington  Furlong.  There  are  two  good  drawings  for  high  school 
students  to  study  at  the  top  of  pages  322-323. 

August  :  Four  brilliant  color  plates  by  Howard  Pyle,  the  best  the  chapter 
heading,  first  page.  Four  fresh,  wholesome  looking  illustrations,  in  a  soft 
brown  ink,  by  N.  C.  Wyeth,  for  Covered  Embers.  Eight  colored  plates, 
poorly  reproducing  the  originals  (one  must  suppose)  show  The  Mistress  of 
The  House  during  her  day,  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  An  illustration 
full  of  truth  to  life  is  at  p.  444,  by  W.  D.  Stevens,  and  an  unusually  striking 
one  by  William  Hurd  Lawrence  at  p.  460. 

House  Beautiful 

June:  Interesting  designs  in  Old  Chairs,  pp.  19-20.  An  article  on 
Chintz  Covers  for  Furniture  has  six  illustrations,  probably  better  in  black 
and  white  than  the  originals  in  color,  except  the  **  blue  and  white  "  one. 

JuLv:  Flower  Work  Among  School  Children  by  F.  Roberts.  Some 
fine  Garden  Pools.  Several  unusually  sensible  and  well-planted  shingled 
cottages. 

August  :  Suggestions  for  Aviaries ;  how  to  build  them  and  stock  them 
with  birds.  Poor  Taste  on  Moderate  Incomes  should  be  read  from  Maine 
to  California.  A  North  Carolina  Home  Industry  treats  of  woven  rugs. 
Article  (all  too  brief)  on  The  Work  of  Thomas  Sheraton,  **the  last  of  the 
great  English  Furniture  Makers." 

McClure's 

June  :  The  Great  Master  of  Literature  this  month  is  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
four  fine  portraits.  An  Apology  for  Going  to  College,  by  Helen  Keller, 
should  not  be  omitted.     Pen  drawings  of  racing  horses  by  Urquhart  Wilcox. 
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An  instructive  illustration  of  handling  by  F.  Walter  Taylor,  p.  206.  Some 
exceedingly  direct  and  **  proper"  pen  drawings  by  H.  Y.  Mayer,  pp.  214-223. 
Compare  these  with  the  work  of  Fogarty,  pp.  184  and  189. 

July  :  A  drawing  in  crayon,  full  of  character,  by  George  Varian,  forms 
the  frontispiece.  A  notable  set  of  portraits,  the  President  and  his  family, 
by  E.  S.  Curtis,  is  well  reproduced  in  half-tone  over  a  tinted  ground.  A 
Clear  Case  of  Science,  good  as  it  is,  has  even  better  illustrations  by  Martin 
Justice. 

August  :  Two  weird  sub-marine  pictures  in  color  by  Reuterdahl  and  a 
third  almost  as  unusual  in  subject  and  quite  as  unusual  in  composition.  A 
group  of  Myra  Kelly*s  **  Little  Citizens,"  vigorously  and  effectively  sketched 
by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele  in  pen  and  ink.  A  powerful  sketch  of  Rockefeller 
in  pen  and  ink  by  Varian.  A  series  of  very  loosely  handled  but  effective 
charcoal  drawings  by  Arthur  1.  Keller  to  illustrate  A  Political  Tip. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

June  :  American  and  Japanese  Ways  of  Arranging  Flowers ;  effectively 
illustrated. 

July  :  Journey  of  the  Old  Liberty  Bell  of  Philadelphia;  illustrated. 
Admirable  pencil  drawing  of  a  house,  p.  9.  Four  photographs  of  young 
foxes,  p.  II. 

August  :  Good  example  of  inharmonious  coloring, —  this  cover  with  its 
pink  label!  Noble  decorative  pine,  p.  13.  Clever  Basketry  for  Sun\mer 
work,  by  Miss  Seegmiller,  p.  29.   Suggestions  for  Embroidery,  pp.  35  and  40. 

Masters  in  Art 

June  :  BenozzoGozzoli,  painter  of  the  Florentine  School,  1420-1498;  ten 
plates  from  paintings  and  portrait. 

July:  Jan  Steen,  painter  of  the  Dutch  School,  1626-1679;  ten  plates 
from  paintings  and  portrait.  An  instructive  contrast, —  this  number  and 
the  preceeding. 

August;  Memlinc  (sometimes  spelled  Memling)  is  the  artist  presented 
this  month  by  the  accomplished  editors  of  Masters  in  Art.  There  are 
the  usual  ten  plates  as  near  faultless  as  the  process  will  allow,  but  no  por- 
trait of  the  artist,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  authentic  likeness  has 
come  down  to  us. 
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Outing 

June  :  Some  Old  Scouts  and  Their  Deeds ;  ten  portraits.  Seven  good 
plates  showing  oriental  and  south  sea  costumes.  The  Indian's  Idea  of  Fine 
Arts  gives  a  point  of  view  worth  having. 

July:  Good  decorative  drawing  in  four  values,  a  fox  in   trouble,  by 
Charles  Livingstone  Bull,  p.  457.     Home  Made  Furniture  for  Camps  and  . 
Cabins,  by  Dan  Beard,  has  suggestions  for  manual  training  teachers. 

August  :  A  rather  skilfully  composed  cover  design  (unnecessarily  violent 
in  color  contrasts,  except  for  advertising  purposes)  by  Cushman  Parker; 
subject,  a  girl  in  a  canoe.  Good  canoeing  pictures.  The  Bathers  of  the 
City  is  richly  illustrated,  eleven  plates,  human  figure  (adolescent)  in  about 
every  pose.  Admirably  composed  sea  fishing  picture,  by  Martin  Justice, 
p.  593,  and  fine  toned  plate  (white  owl  and  fox),  by  Bull,  p.  608. 

Printing  Art 

June  :  A  pretty  good  reproduction  in  color  of  Chase's  Friends.  A  very 
good  reproduction  of  a  dry  point  etching  with  a  tone  of  color,  by  Otto 
Schneider. 

July  :  Article  on  The  Purpose  of  Hand  Lettering  by  Frank  Chouteau 
Brown,  and  examples  of  Freehand  Lettering,  several  from  T.  B.  Hapgood,Jr., 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Boston  designers. 

August  r  Principles  of  Book  Decoration,  by  C.  Howard  Walker,  with 
illustrations.  A  beautiful  piece  of  color, by  Walter  C.  Hartson,  and  another 
by  W.  B.  Closson,  both  perfectly  reproduced.  The  article  on  Displaying 
Printing  offers  sensible  suggestions  for  displaying  school  work. 

Scribner's 

June  :  The  drawing  by  Gu^rin  from  photographs,  pp.  657-665,  shows 
what  satisfactory  results  are  possible  when  a  discriminating  photographer 
and  a  clever  artist  colaborate.  A.  B.  Frost's  illustrations  for  Trugate,  of 
Mogador,  are  in  his  best  vein,  and  show  the  tinted  half-tone  at  its  best.  The 
three-tone  plate  by  Yohn,  The  Soldiers*  Recessional,  is  a  new  song  in  the 
realm  the  old  Masters  and  their  patrons  were  fond  of  —  the  borderland 
between  fact  and  fancy,  matter  and  spirit,  earth  and  heaven.  There  are 
also  excellent  black  and  white  illustrations  by  Aylward,  Yohn  and  others. 

July:  Reproductions  in  color  of  seven  masterly  drawings  by  J.  C. 
Leyendeker,  for  Ralph  D.  Paine's  A  Victory  Unforseen.    Three  good  half- 
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tones  bjr  Walter  Appleton  Clark  for  Reprieved,  six  others  bjr  Yohn  for  The 
Escape  of  Wilkins,  and  one  by  Wenzel  for  the  House  of  Mirth.  Peixotto 
has  a  series  from  French  gardens.  A  fine  reproduction  (in  half-tone  over 
a  tint)  of  Houdon's  bust  of  John  Paul  Jones,  is  to  be  found  at  p.  22. 

August:  A  fascinating  frontispiece  by  Maxfield  Parrish  (monochro- 
matic harmony  in  orange-yellow).  Clever  character  sketches  in  pen  and 
ink  by  May  Wilson  Preaton.  Entertaining  sketches  handled  with  great 
freedom,  by  A.  J.  Keller ;  originals  evidently  in  wash  and  pencil ;  reproduced 
in  tinted  half-tone.  Among  F.  Walter  Taylor's  illustrations  for  The  Emblem 
of  Home  is  one  which  says  **  night "  very  clearly,  p.  137. 

St.  Nicholas 

June  :  Mr.  Coffin  compares  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 
Edwin  W.  Foster  writes  of  Our  Friends  The  Trees,  and  E.  B.  H.  of  How 
Some  Flowers  Got  Their  Names.  The  Practical  Boy  makes  Tents  and 
Camp  Furniture  and  Water-Wheels. 

July:  Mud-Pies,  a  full  page,  by  Carolyn  Wells  and  Florence  E.  Storer, 
is  a  rare  combination,  admirable  for  its  spirit,  its  composition  and  its  color. 
Richardson's  illustrations  for  Queen  Zixi  do  not  degenerate.  Mr.  Coffin 
compares  Constable  and  Turner.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  has  two  new  pictures 
good  for  coloring.  Pages  8x2-815  give  drawings  to  aid  in  identifying  sixteen 
common  trees.  Mr.  Adams  describes  Tree  Huts.  Where  the  Revolution 
was  Fought  is  a  page  admirable  in  design  and  worth  emulating  in  schools. 

August  :  Mr.  Coffin  compares  Breton  with  Millet.  Pen  drawing  —  a 
good  one  of  unusual  manner  —  by  Howard  R.  Cort,  on  p.  907.  The  Prac- 
tical Boy  makes  Bird-boxes,  and  Rabbit-hutches  and  other  pet  shelters. 

Suburban  Life 

Junk  :  Transplanting  Orchids  from  the  Woods ;  Pets  for  Children ;  both 
illustrated. 

July  :  How  to  Know  the  Common  Mushrooms.  How  to  Kill  the  Com- 
mon Weeds.  Good  picture  of  Hornet*s  Nest,  for  illustrative  purposes,  on 
p.  23. 

August  :  An  Effective  Trailer  for  Boxes.  The  Popular  Geranium  and 
IIow  to  Treat  It.  This  magazine  has  in  every  number  information  of  value 
to  those  interested  in  school  gardens  and  window  boxes. 
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Studio 

June  :  A  fresh  revelation  of  what  pencil  drawing  may  be  Is  contained 
In  the  Leaves  from  the  Sketchbook  of  A.  Romilly  Fedden,  pp.  310-316. 
Staples  Inn,  by  T.  R.  Way,  is  a  masterpiece  in  coloring  at  low  intensities. 
The  Birmingham  School  for  Jewellers  has  suggestions  for  manual  arts  high 
schools.  Punch  and  Judy,  by  Margaret  Lloyd,  is  a  rather  successful  mosaic 
of  all  the  spectrum  colors. 

July  :  Article  on  Meunier,  the  Belgian  sculptor,  ten  illustrations.  Eight 
illustrations  from  the  work  of  Joseph  Simpson,  caricaturist.  Many  repro- 
ductions from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1905,  and  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Vienna  Secession.  A  half-dozen  novel  belt  buckles,  p.  72.  A  fresh 
"wet"  water  color  landscape,  by  Casimir  Raymond,  on  p.  81.  Results  of 
the  Garden  Seat  competition. 

World  Today 

June  :  Illustrated  article  on  the  National  Park,  A  Nation's  Playground, 
by  Henry  F.  Cope.  English  Inns,  by  Ralph  Cleveland,  beautifully  illustrated. 
Material  for  Athletic  posters,  pp.  647-652. 

July  :  Fine  drawing  of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  cover. 
The  Frontispiece  is  a  half-tone  of  The  Atlantic,  winner  of  the  Kaiser's  cup. 
Photographing  Character  by  Solon  L.  Gates,  four  excellent  portraits  as 
illustrations.  Admirable  article  on  Menzel  by  James  William  Pattison, 
seven  illustrations. 

August  :  A  Great  Museum  in  the  Making  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston),  eight  half-tones  from  famous  originals.  Most  instructive  article 
on  Pictorial  Journalism,  eight  illustrations.  Naturalizing  the  Silk  Cocoon, 
by  W.  S.  Harwood,  six  illustrations.  Impressive  tinted  half-tones  of  Scan- 
dinavian scenery  for  Mr.  Boyesen's  article  on  Norway's  Past  and  Future. 

World's   Work 

June  :  Foresting  the  Prairies,  eleven  illustrations.  New  England  Small 
Town,  twenty-one  illustrations.  Modern  Profession  of  Inventing,  nine 
illustrations. 

July  :  Collecting  American  Paintings,  eight  illustrations.  The  Ideal 
Home,  twelve  illustrations.  Both  these  articles  are  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times.  What  the  Public  Schools  Achieve,  fourteen  good  half-tones. 
What  a  City  Might  Be,  fourteen  illustrations. 
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August  :  The  Wonderful  Northwest  number,  containing  a  magnificently 
illustrated  series  of  articles  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Trade  Lines.  Frontispiece,  Hermon  A. 
MacNeil's  famous  Coming  of  the  White  Man. 

Miscellaneous 

Perrjr  Magazine,  June :  Articles  on  the  Dutch  Landscape  Painters,  on 
Titian,  and  on  Sculpture  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 

Outlook,  June  3d:  Illustrations  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  for 
their  handling,  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  pp.  307-311  (notice  especially 
the  foliage,  p.  310),  and  by  Thomas  Fogarty,  pp.  315-323.  June  24  :  A  clever 
cover  design,  the  Zodiac,  by  F.  C.  Gordon.  Illustrations  by  Fogarty  for 
Backsets  in  Jersey.  The  Adornment  of  the  Church ;  eight  helpful  illustra- 
tions. July  22  :  Educational  number.  Good  article  on  Claude  Monet,  with 
portrait;  four  reproductions.  Illustrated  article  on  a  medieval  spectacle, 
the  Palio  of  Siena. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  for  June  contains  the  Course  of  Study 
in  the  University  Elementary  School,  Chicago.  By  means  of  this  number 
the  ordinary  teacher  can  see  what  the  leaders  are  driving  at  these  days. 

Manual  Training  Magazine  for  July  contains  Dr.  Haney's  clearly  written 
and  pointedly  illustrated  discussion  of  Applied  Design.  Mr.  Richards  writes 
on  Japanese  Handicraft,  and  Mr.  Bennett  of  Swedish  Metal-Sloyd. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin  for  June  gives  Mr.  Gilman*s  Report  of 
Facts  and  Opinions  Regarding  the  New  Velazquez,  with  four  fine  plates. 
The  August  number  discusses  the  Group  of  The  Tyrannicides.  (Have  your 
name  placed  on  the  mailing  list.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  Benjamin  I.  Gilman, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston). 
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THE  fifth  volume  of  the  School  Arts  Book  begins 
with  a  masterpiece,  the  address  of  President  Charles 
William  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  at  Buffalo,  in  May,  1905. 
This  address  has  been  cordially  received  everywhere  and 
widely  quoted  not  only  because  it  is  the  mature  fruit  of 
a  trained  intellect  of  the  first  order,  but  because  it  finds 
a  response  in  the  heart  of  every  American.  As  a  state- 
ment of  fundamental .  truths  in  faultless  English  it  is 
commended  to  every  lover  of  beauty  and  to  every  teacher 
of  children.  But  one  element  is  lacking ;  the  deep  music 
of  President  Eliot's  voice,  an  element  which  glorifies  his 
every  word.  This  notable  address  has  brought  satisfac- 
tion and  cheer  to  many  an  humble  worker  for  the  coming 
of  the  more  beautiful  life,  for  it  is  the  utterance  of  the 
most  commanding  voice  in  America  in  the  realm  of  educa- 
tion. It  should  stimulate  us  all.  It  should  lead  us  to 
read  that  notable  book  by  President  Eliot  concerning  his 
son,  ''Charles  Eliot,  Landscape  Architect,'* — the  history 
of  a  pioneer  in  that  art  in  our  country. 

^The  first  work  in  drawing,  for  the  new  school  year, 
is  from  plants.  The  outlines  were  given  in  the  June 
number, —  an  outline  by  grades  for  graded  schools  and  an 
outline  in  two  divisions  for  rural  schools.  The  relation 
of  these  outlines  to.  those  which  are  to  follow  may  be 
forecast  by  reference  to  the  Chart  of  the  entire  course 
which  appears  as  a  supplement  to  this  number  of  the  maga- 
zine. In  view  of  many  criticisms  of  last  year's  course, 
the  course  this  year  is  simpler  and  less  advanced  in  certain 
topics,  with  a  greater  emphasis  upon  constructive  draw- 
ing. After  consultation  with  some  of  our  best  teachers 
the  subject  matter,  contrary  to  the  proclamations  of  logic 
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and  pedagogical  science,  has  been  placed  first  in  each 
division,  because  of  its  immediate  importance  to  teachers, 
and  its  unmistakable  significance  as  an  ear-mark  in  any 
course.  The  high  school  outline  for  the  year  will  not 
appear  in  the  usual  form.  In  its  place  several  outlines  in 
actual  use  in  some  of  our  best  high  schools  will  be  given 
in  full,  with  illustrations  of  the  results  secured  in  those 
schools.  The  first  outline  selected  for  publication  is  that 
by  Miss  Irene  Weir,  for  the  high  school,  Brookline, 
Mass.  The  required  courses  are  given  this  month  and 
the  elective  courses  will  be  given  in  the  October  number. 

^  The  article  by  Miss  Fiske  is  significant  as  coming  from 
a  successful  grade  teacher.  In  a  letter  which  accom- 
panied the   manuscript  occurs  the  following  paragraph: 

After  all,  the  thing  that  makes  my  children's  drawing  fairljr  successful 
is  t/igir  attitude  towards  their  work,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  liking  for 
a  thing  or  the  desire  to  do  it  well  will  beget  a  talent  in  that  direction,  but  it 
will  often  arouse  ability  that  had  lain  hidden.  My  young  people  by  their 
interest  in  their  work  and  by  their  advance  study  of  any  subject  which  they 
know  is  to  be  brought  before  them,  prepare  their  own  minds  for  the  reception 
of  my  teaching.  It  is  like  making  ready  the  ground  in  which  seed  is  to  be 
sown. 

A  short  time  ago  we  were  getting  ready  to  design  clock  cases.  The 
children  had  been  looking  at  clocks  in  their  own  homes  and  in  those  of  their 
friends,  and  several  catalogues  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  lesson 
was  to  be  given  one  Thursday  afternoon.  I  happened  to  be  quite  busy  in 
the  hall  at  noon,  so  I  did  not  go  into  my  room  until  almost  time  for  the 
opening  of  school.  When  I  did  appear  at  the  door  I  had  one  of  those 
moments  that  make  up  to  a  teacher  for  hours  of  discouragement.  The  boys 
and  girls  were  all  busy  at  their  seats,  and  at  least  three-quarters  of  them 
were  experimenting  upon  clocks  — drawing  them,  I  mean.  They  thus  dis- 
covered for  themselves  what  conditions  were  to  be  met  and  what  difficulties 
were  to  be  overcome,  and  my  subsequent  teaching  was  very  easy  and  pleasant. 
The  results  also  were  quite  satisfactory.    It  is  '^the  spirit  that  giveth  life." 
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4^  Mr.  Neweirs  brief  article,  with  its  convincing  illus- 
trations,  will  encourage  and  help  many  a  teacher  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  more  ready  appreciation  of  a 
splendid  article  to  appear  in  the  October  number  on  the 
Analytical  Study  of  the  Plant,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Miss  Irene  Sargent.  Acceptable  Plant  Drawing  will, 
it  is  hoped,  lead  to  more  intelligent  teaching  and  more 
beautiful  sheets  of  work.  The  wise  teacher  will  squeeze 
out  of  every  school  problem  its  last  drop  of  educative 
elixir.  The  Rainbow  Stories  are  given  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  happen  to  have  at  hand  the  **  original 
sources." 

4^  As  we  begin  another  year's  work  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  with  an  open  mind  what  the  Scotch  have  to 
say  about  American  Public  School  Drawing: 

*^  Color,  in  the  American  work,  is  its  strongest  point.  .  .  The  results 
of  illustrative  drawing  are  very  interesting  .  .  .  and  of  much  value.  .  .  In 
•  representation  of  common  objects  .  .  .  progress  from  grade  to  grade  is  not 
apparent.  .  .  But  little  is  shown  in  the  w&y  of  straight  lined  objects  .  .  .  and 
these  are  but  indifferently  drawn.  .  .  The  representation  of  twigs  and  plants 
while  very  direct  in  treatment  is  not  thorough.  .  .  The  design  bears  little 
relation  to  plants.  .  .  Too  many  different  departments  are  attempted.  .  .  One 
regrets  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  good  drawing  and  the  lack  of 
careful  observation  both  in  respect  to  form  and  tone."  * 

This  was  said  of  our  exhibit  at  Berne.     Of  the  same 
exhibit  the  French  said: 

**  It  commences  with  the  permitted  free  expression  by  the  child,  as  he 
sees  it  in  his  infantile  mind,  absolutely  no  obstruction  placed  in  his  way,  no 
forced  copying  of  models  placed  before  him  all  the  time,  trying  to  bring  out 
with  love  and  patience  what  is  potentially  beautiful  and  pleasant  to  look 
upon. 

*Bditorial,  Art  Monthly  for  June,  1905,  London. 
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**One  is  bound  to  admit  that  this  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this 
kind  of  drawing  instruction,  in  short,  a  characteristic  that  shows  the  lack 
of  intellectual  training  so  necessary  for  an  all  around  artistic  intellectual 
development  of  the  pupil.  Nature  or  free  expression  !  To  be  or  not  to  be! 
What  is  the  foundation  of  all  Art?  Our  old  civilization  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  some  free  expression  of  individuality  but  more  so  has  it  shown 
the  need  of  solid,  real,  painstaking  work  in  drawing,  in  representative 
drawing  as  a  foundation.  Perhaps  we  can  find  a  golden  middleway  between 
these  mathematical  principles  so  necessary  in  good  drawing,  so  long  the 
basis  of  our  own  system  of  instruction  and  the  fresh,  joyous,  individually 
and  collectively  attractive  work  presented  to  us  in  this  American  exhibit."* 

And  we  too,  friends,  must  find  the  golden  middleway. 
Let's  all  try  to  do  better  work  this  year.  **  Not  how 
much  but  how  well''  is  still  a  good  motto  for  us. 

4^  The  New  York  Globe  made  a  postal  card  canvas  of 
the  parents  having  children  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
New  York  City  schools  last  spring,  to  test  public  sen- 
timent in  the  matter  of  ''fads."     Here  are  the  results: 

SUBJECT 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 

Music 

Sewing 

Physical  Training 

These  figures  mean  that  the  people  of  the  city  are 
in  favor  of  fads  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  i, —  a  proof  that  the 
world  moves. 

4^  Here  is  another  proof  of  it : 

Urbana,  Ills.,  May  17,  1905. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bailey: 

I  feel  at  last  that  my  annual  exhibit  of  public  school  drawing  is  a  success 
and  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  you  about  it.    There  are  now  about 

*  Moniteur  de  Dessin,  April,  igoSi  Paris. 
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fifty  towns  sending  in  work,  not  everj  year,  but  occasionally.  All  this  is 
examined  by  judges  with  great  care  and  the  University  "  Honorable  Mention  " 
is  felt  to  mean  something.  But  this  is  not  what  I  started  to  tell  you.  You 
see  there  are  two  "  nines"  of  nine-year-olds,  that  play  in  a  field  back  of  my 
cottage.  Three  weeks  they  planned  a  match  game  for  last  Saturday  after- 
noon, but  when  they  learned  that  the  public  school  exhibit  was  open  they 
postponed  the  event  and  went,  not  as  two  nines  but  as  one  eighteen,  to  see 
the  work.    We  didn't  do  that  in  one  day  I 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

Frank  F.  Frederick. 

C  The  Milton  School  Journal,  **  Official  organ  of  the 
public  schools,  Milton,  Mass.,"  is  an  attractive  publica- 
tion. Coming  as  it  does  from  the  typewriter  instead  of 
the  printing  press,  it  suggests  that  such  a  publication 
might  appear  in  almost  any  town  having  typewriters  in 
its  high  school.  When  **  School  Papers"  are  SCHOOL 
Papers  they  will  be  worth  while,  and  teachers  will  find 
in  them  a  correlating  center  of  the  first  order.  Mathe- 
matics, Language,  Design,  Drawing,  Lettering,  Photog- 
raphy and  a  half  dozen  other  arts  and  crafts  may  be 
brought  to  LIFE  by  means  of  a  school  paper  of  the 
school  and  by  the  school  but  for  public  education. 

^Teachers  of  drawing  and  the  other  manual  arts  and 
those  who  employ  such  teachers  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  a  central  bureau  of  reliable  information,  an 
agency  for  specialists,  where  supply  and  demand  might 
be  brought  face  to  face.  After  many  suggestions  and 
requests.  The  Davis  Press  has  decided  to  establish 
such  a  bureau,  to  be  known  as  The  School  Arts  Agency, 
for  teachers  of  drawing,  manual  training,  design  and 
craftsmanship.  The  central  office  has  at  its  command 
lists  of  teachers,  and  other  statistical  information  con- 
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cerning  persons  and  places,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  of  the  greatest  value  in  agency  work.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  bureau  seems  but  the  next  logical  step 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of   The    Davis  Press. 

01  Our  October  number  will  have  many  illustrations 
showing  the  decorative  treatment  of  plant  and  vegetable 
form,  by  old  Masters,  modern  masters  and  the  children,— 
the  masters  to  be. 

4^  The  new  department,  Professional  News,  will  be  a 
success  if  people  are  not  too  modest  to  keep  the  Editor 
posted  about  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  depart- 
ment should  not  be  filled  with  idle  gossip.  Every  item 
should  indicate  that  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the 
manual  arts  are  active  in  self  improvement,  in  seizing 
opportunities  to  help  others,  and  in  moving  on  to  larger 
and  better  work,  and  to  richer  rewards. 

^  After  reading  that  well  written  and  admirably  illus- 
trated pamphlet  on  Art  as  an  Educational  Force,  published 
by  the  National  Sculpture  Society  of  New  York,  one  is 
inclined  to  ask  why  it  is  that  this  and  other  kindred 
organizations,  having  as  an  aim  a  more  appreciative 
public,  take  so  little  interest  in  what  is  being  done  in 
the  public  schools.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  instruction 
in  drawing,  handicraft  and  design  in  the  public  schools 
will  do  more  in  the  way  of  developing  a  genuine  love 
for  beauty  and  a  discriminating  taste  in  America,  than 
all  other  influences  combined.  That  some  of  our  best 
artists  and  sculptors  and  other  people  of  taste  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  this  fact  and  cobperate  with  teachers 
in  making  art  instruction  more  effective  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 
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4^  Beginning  with  this  number  Mr.  Herman  Bucher,  whose 
efficient  work  in  connection  with  the  publishing  of  the 
convention  literature  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation in  1903-5  the  members  still  remember  with 
satisfaction,  will  assume  the  business  management  of 
the  School  Arts  Book.  Mr.  Bucher  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Departments  of  Fine  Arts  and  Manual  Training  of 
Teachers  College  and  holds  the  degree  of  B.  S.  from 
Columbia  University.  For  some  time  Mr.  Bucher  has 
acted  as  our  reviewer  of  the  foreign  magazines  in  our 
field.  Though  born  and  partially  educated  abroad  he  is 
an  intense  American,  and  during  his  stay  in  college  and 
as  a  member  of  professional  organizations  has  made 
many  friends,  all  willing,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  to 
extend  to  him  their  loyal  support  in  his  new  work. 
Mr.  Bucher  takes  this  opportunity  to  send  his  cordial 
greetings  to  his  friends  and  to  acknowledge  here  the 
many  expressions  of  good  will  which  have  already  come 
to  him. 

4^  Those  who  are  thinking  of  registration  in  the  School 
Arts  Agency  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  position, 
would  do  well  to  view  themselves  in  the  light  of  this 
Synopsis  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of 
Supervision,  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual 
Arts,  New  York  City. 

PERSONAL   ELEMENTS  IN  SUPERVISION 
Those  Qualities  which  make  for  the  success  of  the  Supervisor 
A  consideration  of  such  elements  of  much  value  in  self-criticism. 
A  constant  review  of  them  makes  for  growth  and  strength  in  supervision. 
Three  Chief  Elements  : 

1.  Personal  characteristics. 

2.  Professional  training. 

3.  Executive  ability. 
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Personal  Characteristics  : 

a.  Tact  2  the  power  to  make  friends — should  be  made  a  matter  of  studj ; 

voice,  manner,  method  of  approach. 

b.  Initiative :  the  power  to  energize  and  to  develop  through  constant 

consideration  of  means  necessary  to  achieve  ends. 

c.  Lojalty  i  the  identification  of  one's  self  with  one's  work — consistent 

advocacy. 
Professional  Training  : 

a.  Breadth :  not   to  be  confined  to  specialty  —  knowledge  of  general 

educational  practice  an  essential. 

b.  Intensive  study  should  be  made  of  relation  of  Arts  to  development 

of  the  child  and  of  the  state. 

c.  Professional  reading  and  technical  study  should  be  continuous. 
Executive  Ability  : 

a.  Ability  to  organize  —  to  analyze  and  systematize,  to  adapt  skilfully. 

b.  Ability  to  lead  —  to  enthuse,  to  secure  cooperation,  to  appreciate 

and  recognize  effort. 

c.  Ability  to  teach  —  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate,  to  develop  methods 

based  on  right  aims. 

d.  Ability  to  criticise  —  to  make  criticism  constructive,  to  review  with- 

out antagonizing,  to  develop  ideals  and  pride  in  honest  excellence. 
A  DECALOGUE 

1.  Aim  to   lead,  not  drive;  enthusiasm  and  kindness  will  gain  what 

force  will  never  secure. 

2.  Make  "system  in  doing"  a  habit;   there  can  be  no   development 

without  organization. 

3.  Study  the  general  curriculum  and  develop  the  Arts  as  part  of  that 

curriculum. 

4.  Aim  first  to  make  plain  the  meaning  of  the  Arts  —  to  succeed  they 

must  be  understood. 

5.  The  Arts  stand  as  means  to  ends  —  social,  developmental,  aesthetic  — 

so  adapt  them,  that  in  every  situation  they  may  serve  their  purpose. 

6.  Teach  most  by  objective  example  —  by  illustration  and  exhibition. 

7.  Keep  before  all  teachers  the  highest  standards  raised  by  the  children 

themselves. 

8.  Place  teaching  before  criticism  and  make  every  criticism  constructive. 

9.  Develop  pride  in  an  honest  excellence,  born  of  methods  founded  on 

right  aims. 
10.     Strive  to  know  what  makes  for  the  professional  life  —  and  know- 
ing—  live  it.  66 
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PLANT  DRAWING   AND    DESIGN 


AWARDS 
First  Prize,  $5. 

Withheld  (See  below). 

Second  Prize,  $3,  each. 

Helen  Savery,  Design  for  pad  comer,  Grade  V,  Webster,  Mass. 
Ernst  Corts,  Design  for  surface  pattern,  Grade  VIII,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 

Edyth  Buchanan,   Indiana,  Pa. 
George  Gallagher,  Grade  VII,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Edith  M.  Welch,  Grade  VI,  Scituate,  Mass. 
Glenn  Marsh,  Grade  IV,  Celina,  Ohio. 
Lula  Cummings,  N.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Fourth    Prize,    Box    of    Binney   &   Smith's    *•  Crayola " 
colored  crayons. 

Margaret  Love,  Grade  VI,  Webster,  Mass. 
Leo  Collins,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Cynthia  Sloan,  Grade  V,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Charles  Adams,  Grade  VIII,  Duzbury,  Mass. 
Gladys  Ellsworth,  Grade  IV,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Otto  Schur,  Grade  V,  Webster,  Mass. 
Elmer  Horton,  Grade  VI,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Eva  General,  Grade  IV,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Almyr  Punt,  Grade  VI,  Walpolc,  N.  H. 
Joseph  Martin,  Grade  VI,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Raymond  Ball,  Adams. 
Albert  E.  Baker,  S.  Ashburnham. 
Ethel  Barnes,  Bristol,  Conn. 
George  Briggs,  Bristol,  Conn'. 
Ethel  Corliss,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Carl  Corliss,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Alden  Cook,  N.  Scituate. 
Kate  Clearj,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
J.  Carduff,  Adams. 
Emma  Dojle,  Easthampton. 
John  Delvy,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Elliott,  N.  Scituate. 
Frances  French,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Ruth  Ferry,  Sudbury. 
Clara  Glover,  Duxbury. 
John  Hunter,  Lowell. 
Lila  Howe,  S.  Ashburnham. 
Hazel  Hole,  Celina,  Ohio. 
Arthur  Herrick,  Winchendon. 
Ernest  Haymann,  Webster. 
Bernard  Kane,  Lowell. 


Margaret  Love,  Webster. 
Charles  Landers,  Lowell. 
May  Mulpeter,  Bristol,  Conn. 
William  E.  Morgan,  Bristol,  Conn. 
William  Mooney,  Easthampton. 
Gertrude  Messier,  Easthampton. 
Mary  May  hew,  Winchendon. 
Nam  Mason,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Janet  Malcolm,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Agnese  Nicol,  Easthampton. 
Marion  Popple,  Phillipston. 
Alice  Pfieffer,  Webster. 
Bertha  Peters,  Scituate. 
Frank  Parker,  Lowell. 
John  Quirk,  Lowell. 
Fred  St.  Peter,  Winchendon. 
Marion  Smith,  Easthampton. 
Harold  Smith,  Winchendon. 
George  Sanders,  Sudbury. 
Ruth  Wiclclonson,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Evidently  all  the  best  work  was  saved  for  local  exhibition.  That  which 
was  contributed  was,  on  the  whole,  the  poorest  since  the  beginning  of  the 
contests,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first. 

The  plant  drawing  was  surprisingly  poor.  The  very  best  sheet,  Edyth 
Buchanan's,  was  drawn  in  pencil  outline  with  no  suggestion  of  light  and 
shade  or  even  of  light  and  dark.  The  designs  were  for  the  most  part  poor 
in  arrangement,  off  in  values  or  sloppily  drawn.  Not  a  sheet  was  at  once 
sufficiently  good  in  plan,  in  value,  and  in  technique,  to  warrant  the  award- 
ing of  the  first  prize. 

The  work  from  the  Lowell  Training  School  was  notable  for  its  marked 
originality  of  treatment,  and  constituted  the  best  single  package  submitted, 
though  individual  sheets  in  other  packages  were  finer. 

g^**This  month  send  the  best  only. 
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BEAUTY  AND  DEMOCRACY  * 

Reprinted  from  Academy  Notes, 
BufEalo,  by  special  permission 
of  President  Charles  W.  Eliot 

THE  provision  of  public  museums  like  this  beautiful  \ 
structure  whose  opening  we  commemorate  to-day  is 
another  means  of  educating  the  popular  sense  of  beauty. 
By  casts,  prints,  etchings,  and  photographs  a  good  collec-^^ 
tion  trains  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  appreciate  beauty  of 
outline,  of  light  and  shade,  of  symmetry  and  proportion. 
Vases  and  textile  fabrics  supply  instruction  in  color,  lus- 
ter, and  texture.     For  training  the  eye  to  the  appreciation^ 
of  beautiful  composition  in  color,  good  paintings  are  neces-  > 
sary.     Examples  of  the  work  of  the  greatest  masters  in  1 
color  are,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  obtain  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States ;  but  a  few  such  objects  in  our  best 
collections  would  have  an  immeasurable  value.     Unfor- 
tunately, our  barbarous  legislation,  taxing  imported  works 
of  art,  piles  on  the  natural  difficulties  of  our  situation  a 
serious  artificial  obstruction.     One  of  the  great  services 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  has  been 
the  free   exhibition,   as   altar  pieces   or   as    chancel   and 
sacristy  decorations,  of  many  of  the  most  admirable  works 
of  the  leading  painters  of  the  world.    The  favorite  subject 
with  these  great  painters  for  a  church  picture  —the  Holy 
Family  —  offered  to  the  artist  a  large  variety  of  human 

*  The  first  part  of  this  notable  address  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the  School 
Arts  Book. 
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figures  in  a  compact  group,  namely,  a  mature  man,  a 
young  mqther,  a  baby,  and  a  Saint  Catherine  or  a  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  representing  so  many  interesting  stages 
of  human  life,  with  all  the  appropriate  varieties  of  facial 
expression,  skin  coloring,  and  graceful  garments,  the  whole 
permeated  with  lofty  and  holy  sentiment.  Such  pictures 
the  Roman  Church  kept  before  millions  of  its  worshippers 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  modern  painter  has  not  yet 
seized  on  any  subject  of  such  supreme  merit  and  universal 
availability.  Since  the  church  has  had  only  a  slight 
esthetic  function  in  the  United  States,  public  collections 
have  in  America  even  greater  importance  than  they  have 
in  Europe. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
passion  of  love  that  beauty  in  man,  woman  and  child 
must  yield  a  large  part  of  the  available  material  for 
developing  and  training  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  masses 
of  the  population.  The  attraction  of  sex  becomes  efficient 
when  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  color,  form  and  grace 
of  the  beloved  object.  It  is  through  the  eye  and  the  ear 
chiefly  that  we  are  susceptible  to  beauty  in  man,  woman 
or  child.  The  lover's  senses  are  all  quickened  and  set 
on  fire,  and  his  vital  energies  are  magnified.  His  fancy 
and  his  power  of  attention  become  lively  and  keen  ;  and, 
in  short,  all  his  vital  functions  are  made  healthier  and 
stronger.  It  follows  from  this  almost  universal  experience 
that  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  accompanies  and  announces 
a  condition  of  health  and  vigor  in  the  human  body  and 
the  human  spirit,  and  that  whatever  promotes  the  public 
health,  or,  in  other  words,  the  habitual  health  of  the 
multitude,  will  also  promote  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  beauty,  and  will  multiply  the  pleasurable  feelings  which 
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accompany  the  observation  of  beauty.  Whatever  pro- 
motes the  public  health  tends,  therefore,  to  promote  that 
public  happiness  which  the  recognition  and  study  of  beauty 
is  fitted  to  procure  for  the  popular  masses. 

It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  an  effeminate  sentiment,  which  may  fitly 
accompany  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  refinement,  but  is 
not  an  attribute  of  manly  vigor  or  of  a  pioneering,  enter- 
prising, and  martial  race.  On  one  Memorial  Day  not 
long  ago  I  was  watching  from  my  ofHce  window  a  post 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  marching  slowly  to 
wailing  music  toward  the  graves  of  their  former  comrades 
in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  which  they  were  about  to 
decorate  with  flowers.  The  friend  who  stood  beside  me 
said :  **  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  this  music  or  see  these 
flowers.  Both  are  beautiful,  but  both  are  too  sentimental. 
They  are  bad  substitutes  for  the  stern,  unadorned  gravity 
and  resolution  of  our  Puritan  forefathers."  My  friend 
was  an  intense  patriot ;  but  in  this  dislike  he  was  wrong. 
The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  not  inconsistent  with  reverence 
for  honor,  justice,  and  faithfulness  unto  death.  Neither 
is  it  inconsistent  with  intense  energy  and  keen  intellectual 
foresight  and  penetration,  or  with  the  martial  virtues 
of  courage,  self-sacrifice  and  tenacity.  If  we  need  a 
demonstration  that  love  of  the  beautiful  and  habitual 
cultivation  of  the  beautiful  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
simultaneous  possession  of  the  most  effective  and  robust 
human  qualities,  we  may  find  it  in  the  extraordinary 
artistic  qualities  of  the  Japanese  as  a  race;  qualities' 
they  exhibit  in  conjunction  with  great  industrial  efficiency, 
remarkable  sanitary  wisdom,  and  an  unparalleled  energy 
and  devotion  in  war.    The  interest  of  the  Japanese  in 
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flowers,  gardens,  and  groves,  and  their  skill  in  producing 
the  most  admirable  varieties  of  fine  work  in  metals, 
pottery  and  textile  fabrics  have  been  the  wonder  of  the 
Western  world.  Even  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  is 
for  them  a  high  art ;  a  garden  or  a  grove  is  almost  a 
sacred  place ;  and  the  production  of  a  single  beautiful 
porcelain  or  bronze  vase  or  bowl  is  an  adequate  reward 
for  months  of  labor.  This  devotion  to  the  production  of 
the  beautiful  is  absolutely  consistent  with  the  possession 
by  the  same  race  of  the  qualities  which  we  commonly 
distinguish  by  such  words  as  manly,  sturdy  and  heroic, 
'''^e  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  this  union  of  attributes. 
We  ought  never  to  have  imagined  that  the  sense  of 
beauty  harmonized  only  with  softness,  fineness  or  frailty 
in  the  human  being.  The  fact  is  that  many  beautiful 
objects  are  coarse,  rough,  stern,  or  fierce,  like  the  sea, 
the  thunderstorm,  or  the  bare  mountain  crag.  Beauty 
often  results  chiefly  from  fitness ;  indeed,  it  is  easy  to 
maintain  that  nothing  is  fair  except  what  is  fit  for  its  uses 
or  functions.  If  the  function  or  the  product  of  a  machine 
Ee  useful  and  valuable,  and  the  machine  be  eminently  fit 
for  its  work,  beauty  will  be  discernible  in  the  machine. 
An  American  ax  is  eminently  fit  for  its  function,  and  it 
conspicuously  has  the  beauty  of  fitness.  A  locomotive  or 
a  steamship  has  the  same  sort  of  beauty,  derived  from  its 
supreme  fitness  for  its  function.  As  functions  vary,  so  will 
those  beauties  which  depend  on  fitness  for  functions  vary, 
from  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  narcissus  to  the  sturdy 
vigor  of  the  oak.  In  cultivating  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
we  shall  also  cultivate  the  love  and  appreciation  of  the  fit. 
The  best  place  to  inculcate  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
is  the   schoolroom.     To  the   rising  generation  the  most 
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efTective  lessons  can  be  given  and  from  the  school  millions 
of  children  will  carry  the  lessons  to  millions  of  homes. 
After  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  ciphering  with  small 
numbers  and  in  simple  operations,  drawing  should  be 
the  most  important  common  school  subject.  All  children 
should  learn  how  lines  straight  and  curved  and  lights 
and  shades  form  pictures  and  may  be  made  to  express 
symmetry  and  beauty.  All  children  should  aC^quirc"bj^  *''  ^ 
use  of  the  pencil  and  brush  power  of  observation  an^  ('/ 
exactness  in  copying  and  should  learn  throuj^hjheir.owii 
work  what  the  elements  of  beauty  are.  \It  is  monstrous 
that  the  common  school  should  give  much  time  to  com- 
pound numbers,  bank  discount  and  stenography  and  little 
time  to  drawing.  It  is  monstrous  that  the  school  which 
prepares  for  college  should  give  four  or  five  hours  a  week 
for  two  years  to  Greek  and  no  time  at  all  to  drawing. 
The  main  object  in  every  school  should  be,  not  to  provide 
the  children  with  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  to 
show  them  how  to  live  a  happy  and  worthy  life,  inspired 
by  ideals  which  exalt  and  dignify  both  labor  and  leisure. 
To  see  beauty  and  to  live  it  is  to  possess  large  securities 
for  such  a  life. 

In  diffusing  among  the  American  population  knowledge  ; 
and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  we  shall  also  diffuse  the  '/  ^' 
artistic  sentiment  about  labor.     The  artist  is  always  work-  | 
ing  with  mingled  gladness  and  disappointment  toward  an  \ 
ideal  he  never  attains.     It  is   his   struggle  toward  thatf 
ideal  which   makes  his  life  a  happy  one.     That  is   the. 
spirit  in  which  all  the  work  of  the  community  should  be ' 
done.     Everybody  should  be  trying  to  realize  perfection  in 
his  art  or  trade  or  daily  work.     Toward  that  idealization ; 
of  daily  life  the  love  of  the  beautiful  leads  us,  and  the/ 
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road  which  connects  the  love  of  the  beautiful  with  the 
love  of  the  good  is  short  and  smooth.  When,  therefore, 
the  citizens  of  Buffalo  assemble  in  this  beautiful  park  to 
dedicate  this  beautiful  building  and  its  collections  to  the 
public  service,  they  are  commending  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation  a  high  example  of  private  beneficence  which  will 
promote,  in  a  wise  and  sound  way,  democratic  happiness. 


CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

Prealdent  of  Harvard  University 
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Translated  from  the  French 

IN  CREATING  a  decorative  work  the  artist  most  often 
draws  his  inspiration  from  Nature  ;  interpreting  her 
forms  and  translating  them  into  his  chosen  medium  of 
expression, —  bronze,  enamel,  the  precious  metals,  wood, 
textiles.  The  interpretation  varies  in  each  case  ;  since 
the  character  of  a  work  should  develop  largely  from  the 
logical  use  of  material.  But  always  and  whatever  may 
be  the  manner  of  interpretation,  the  material  employed, 
or  the  conception,  the  rendering  must  be  preceded  by  a 
thorough  study  of  Nature  :  that  is,  by  the  synthesis  of 
an  analysis. 

We  are  not  able  to  reproduce  the  forms  of  Nature 
with  all  their  admirable  qualities  of  logic,  grace  and 
strength.  Therefore,  our  highest  ambition  should  be,  after 
having  apprehended  them  as  fully  as  possible,  to  adapt 
them  preserving  all  of  their  charms  that  lend  themselves 
to  transmutation  into  the  desired  medium.  To  attain 
even  this  result  requires  much  effort.  We  must,  as  we 
have  said,  apprehend  the  construction,  the  constitution 
of  the  plant,  not  only  that  of  its  exterior  forms,  but  also 
its  internal  and  hidden  characteristics,  for  upon  these 
latter  the  exterior  forms  depend.  But,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, is  not  a  good  photograph  the  best  record  of 
observations,  the  most  faithful,  the  most  precise  ?  It  may 
be  answered  that  photography  can  and  does  render  good 
service  in  this  department  of  study,  showing  us  the  actual 
plant  as  it  appears  in  life,  with  its  grace,  its  delicacy  or 
its  strength ;  but  in  spite  of  its  accuracy,  however  great 
that  may  be,  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  record  of 
observations.  Again,  there  are  two  kinds  of  records 
of  artistic  observation,  the  picturesque  and  the  analytical. 
Let  us  consider  each. 
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We  see  a  branch  of  eglantine,  graceful  in  curve, 
elegant  in  bearing,  thickly  starred  with  blossoms.  Of 
this  we   make   a   sketch,   a  drawing,   or  a   water-color. 


according  to  the  time  at  our  disposal.  The  result  is  a 
picturesque  record.  This  we  subsequently  use,  either  by 
copying  it   directly,  or  by  modifying  it  slightly ;   adding 
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or  suppressing  a  few  blossoms,  or  yet  again  changing  the 
curve  of  a  branch.  But  possessing  only  this  picturesque 
record,  we  are  restricted.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  it  re- 
mains our  original  branch  of  eglantine.  We  are  unable 
to  obtain  from  it  a  new  motif,  for  the  very  reason  that 
a  picturesque  record  does  not  and  can  not  afford  us 
adequate  information  regarding  the  vital  structure  of 
the  plant. 

The  analytical  record  of  observation,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  less  attractive  in  appearance,  and  offers  to  the 
non-professional  person  but  an  indifferent  degree  of  inter- 
est. As  its  name  indicates  it  presents  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  plant ;  it  is  a  study  of  the  arrangement  and  consti- 
tution of  the  component  elements,  and  of  the  system 
of  juxtaposition  governing  them.  From  this  explanation 
one  might  infer  the  analytical  method  of  study  to  be 
dilHcult  and  complicated,  but  in  reality  it  is  very  simple, 
as  we  may  learn  by  following  its  processes  logically,  that 
is,  step  by  step.  First  of  all,  we  should  consider  the 
character  and  what  we  may  call  the  general  bearing  of 
the  plant;  for,  from  as  great  a  distance  as  we  are  able 
plainly  to  see  it,  we  note  the  forms  and  the  other  qualities 
which  distinguish  it  from  other  natural  species;  we 
recognize  its  individual  bearing  and  profile,  the  oak  widely 
differing  in  these  respects  from  the  beech,  and  the  poppy 
from  the  convolvulus.  We  note  therefore  the  individual 
profile  or  silhouette,  and  certain  relations  of  mass  which 
may  be  interesting  and  important ;  for  instance,  the  volume 
of  florescence  presented  by  the  lily  relatively  to  its  whole. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  notes  differ,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  Thus,  the  lilac  and  the  elder- 
berry,  as    well   as   the    horse    chestnut,  permits    us    to 
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recognize  in  the  massing,  the  system  of  grouping  prevail- 
ing in  its  manner  of  inflorescence,  and  this  so  perfectly 
that  if  we  thoroughly  study  the  system,  we  can  by 
means  of  simple  silhouettes  give  to  the  plant  its  special, 
individual  character.  For  example,  we  observe  that  the 
clusters  of  the  lilac  are  massed  together,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  floral  pyramids  of  the  horse  chestnut  occur  in 
isolation.  Again,  the  elderberry  is  starred  with  white 
masses  of  bloom  whose  disposition  upon  the  branch  differs 
greatly  from  the  two  preceding  systems. 

The  first  stage  of  our  study  is  now  complete.  We 
have  rapidly  observed  the  plant  from  a  distance  and 
seized  its  salient  characteristics.  Now  approaching  it 
more  closely,  we  begin  our  analysis  proper ;  studying  the 
elements  of  the  plant,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their 
juxtaposition ;  finding  each  natural  family  ruled  by  prin- 
ciples peculiar  to  it,  which  it  must  be  our  purpose  to 
understand.  We  study  in  turn  the  various  parts  of  the 
plant, — the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  inflorescence, 
the  fruit;  examining  these  details  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  reciprocal  relations.  We  also  follow  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  plant ;  as,  for  example,  the 
successive  transformations  of  the  horse  chestnut  bud, 
which  bursts  and  gradually  develops  the  leaves  ;  pro- 
viding thus  the  material  for  exquisite  floweret  motifs. 
Again,  from  the  architectural  study  of  the  articulations 
and  the  insertions  the  trained  eye  receives  structural 
suggestions  which  may  find  direct  application  in  gold- 
smithing,  in  wood,  and  in  iron,  even  in  the  building  art. 
Then,  advancing  a  step  farther,  we  discover  by  making 
cross  sections  of  the  stem,  of  the  fruit,  of  the  blossom, 
dr  of  parts  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  ovary,  the  closest 
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secrets  of  the  interior  construction  which  are  abundant 
sources  of  manifold  ornament. 

It  is  plain  that  the  resources  of  this  method  are 
infinite,  and  to  be  developed  they  need  only  the  appli- 
caton  of  logical  study.  A  picturesque  sketch  will  give 
further  information  as  to  the  attitude  and  bearing  of  the 
subject  and  the  system  of  grouping  which  it  observes, 
while  a  water-color  will  provide  evidence  regarding  the 
principal  color  tones  of  the  plant.  At  the  end  of  such 
an  analysis  we  should  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
our  subject  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce  it  from  memory, 
unaided  by  the  studies  thus  multiplied,  which  will  serve 
to  supply  elusive  details.  We  shall  possess  then  perfect 
freedom  in  composition,  together  with  great  fertility  of 
invention,  and  pliancy  of  imagination,  enabling  us  to  con- 
struct our  own  design  according  to  our  fancy  but  in  a 
rational  manner,  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  constitution 
of  the  plant  itself,  differing  thus  radically  from  the  artist 
who  is  condemned  endlessly  to  copy  his  picturesque 
study. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  processes  just  described 
are  long,  while  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  artists  is  short 
necessarily ;  that,  for  this  reason,  taken  often  unawares, 
designers  are  happy  to  find  notes  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  studies  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  make, 
or  cannot  at  the  moment  produce,  either  for  want  of 
time  or  because  the  season  is  unfavorable.  As  a  principle 
it  may  be  stated  that  no  study  is  comparable  in  value  to 
an  original  one ;  that  nothing  can  be  substituted  for  indi- 
cations gathered  from  the  scrutiny  and  the  careful  analysis 
of  Nature, 
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The  plates  illustrate  the  methods  of  study  which  we 
advocate.  The  designer,  if  he  follow  the  indications 
therein  given,  will  accumulate  an  artistic  capital  from 
which  he  may  draw  accurate  knowledge  of  Nature  in 
winter  time  or  in  isolation. 


IRENE  SARGENT 

Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 
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DAFFODILS  AND  CROCUSES 
FOR  SCHOOL  USES 

NOT  every  school  can  have  a  gdfrden  out  of  doors, 
but  most  can  have  beautiful  flowers  indoors  by  a 
little  care  in  the  culture  of  the  spring  flowering  bulbs. 
Of  all  these  the  daffodils  and  crocuses  are  the  easiest 
to  grow  and  yield  the  most  delightful  blossoms.  This 
article  is  a  record  of  the  results  of  recent  experience  in 
which  flowering  bulbs  have  played  an  important  part 
in  many  phases  of  school  work. 

For  growing  all  spring-flowering  bulbs  indoors  a  good 
loamy  garden  soil  answers  very  well.  If  it  is  inclined  to  be 
clayey  a  small  amount  of  sand  may  be  mixed  with  it  to 
advantage.  Very  frequently  the  simplest  way  will  be  to 
order  a  barrel  of  potting  soil  from  some  reliable  florist.  In 
general,  the  best  receptacles  for  growing  bulbs  are  the  so- 
called  seed-pans  of  the  florists.  These  may  be  obtained 
in  various  sizes  and  for  most  bulbs  are  more  desirable 
than  the  full  length  flower  pots.  The  square  seed-pans 
which  are  now  upon  the  market  are  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  round  ones,  and  it  is  all  the  better  if  there 
is  no  drainage  hole  in  the  bottom.  In  the  absence  of  these 
seed-pans  ordinary  flower  pots  may  be  used,  or  perhaps 
even  better,  wooden  boxes  about  six  inches  deep  and  of 
almost  any  length  and  breadth.  It  is  really  easier  to 
grow  the  bulbs  successfully  in  such  boxes,  because  the 
soil  does  not  dry  out  nearly  so  rapidly  as  it  does  from 
the  porous  flower-pans.  The  matter  of  receptacles  for 
holding  the  bulbs  need  not  deter  anyone  from  growing 
them ;  one  of  the  most  successful  lots  of  flowers  I  have 
ever  had  were  grown  in  a  layer  of  loose  earth  in  a  corner 
of  the  cellar,  the  bulbs  being  transplanted  into  a  few 
receptacles  shortly  before  they  were  ready  to  bloom. 
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In  planting,  the  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  the  soil 
slightly  below  the  Surface  (fig.  z),  although  the  precise 
depth  makes  very  little  difference.  The  bulb  should  at 
least  be  covered  in  order  that  the  pushing  down  of  the 
roots  may  not  raise  it  above  the  soil  surface.  The  number 
of  bulbs  to  a  pot  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  size  of 
each.  In  a  six-inch  pot  three  bulbs  of  the  largest  size, 
such  as  those  of  the  Emperor  Narcissus,  may  be  planted, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  sized  bulbs  live  to  seven 

I  may  be  planted.    One  of  the  most 
important  precautions  to  be  taken 
is  to  leave  about  an  inch  of  space 
between  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
the   top  of  the   flower  pot.     This 
is  necessary  in  order  that  sufficient 
water  may  be  held  at  the  time  of 
watering  to  saturate  the  soil.    After 
the  bulbs  are  planted  they  are  to 
be  placed  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  or 
store  room  where  they  may  easily  be  kept  moist  while 
the  roots  are  being  developed.     An  ordinary  underground 
cellar  that   is  not  heated   artificially    generally    answers 
the  purpose  very  well,  but  if  no  such  place  is  available 
one  may  use  the    coolest  part  of  a  cellar  containing  a 
furnace,   and  cover  the  flower  pots  with  an  old  carpet 
or  burlap  or  something  similar,  to  prevent  evaporation 
and    keep  the  temperature   equable.    The    soil  must  be 
kept  moist,  and  consequently  must  be  watered  as  often 
as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  length  of  the  period  during  which  the  bulbs  are  to 
be  left  in  this  cool  situation  varies  somewhat  with  the 
earliness  of  the   particular  variety.     In  general  four  to 
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eight  weeks  are  necessary.  The  one  thing  requisite  is 
that  there  shall  be  an  adequate  development  of  roots 
before  the  bulbs  are  brought  to  the  light.  This  can  easily 
be  determined  by  examining  the  bottom  of  the  mass  of 
soil  which  is  readily  done  by  turning  out  the  plants  on 
one  hand  while  the  flower  jar  is  lifted  by  the  other  hand. 


When  the  desired  root  development  has  taken  place  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  brought  to  warmth  and  light.  It  is  desir- 
able, especially  when  they  are  first  brought  out,  that 
neither  the  warmth  or  the  light  shall  be  too  intense. 
The  bulbs  should  not  be  put  directly  into  a  sunshiny 
window,  for  this  is  likely  to  force  them  too  rapidly. 
A  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  moderate  will  give 
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1.  Crocuses  in  Plant  Jars  made  by 
pupils  in  I^well  Kindergarten. 

2.  Star  Narcissus  in  a    Japanese 
Jardiniere. 


much  better  results  than  one 
which  is  overheated.  Many  of 
the  larger  Narcissus  bulbs  may 
be  grown  in  water  alone  in  the 
same  way  that  hyacinths  are 
commonly  grown.  The  Emper- 
or is  a  good  variety  for  this 
purpose. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  be  obtained  in  schools 
through  growing  these  flower- 
ing bulbs  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  trans- 
planted, just  as  they  are  com- 
ing into  blossom,  into  artistic 
glazed  flower  jars  which  have 
no  drainage  vent  and  which 
consequently  may  be  placed 
upon  polished  tables  without 
injury  to  the  finish.  In  this 
way  one  can  utilize  a  few  re- 
ceptacles over  and  over  again, 
using  each  only  during  the  blos- 
soming period  of  the  plant  it 
contains.  Any  school  which 
has  given  attention  in  its  draw- 
ing department  to  the  drawing 
of  forms  of  vases  and  jars  is 
likely  to  have  a  few  such  re- 
ceptacles on  hand,  and  a  very  lit- 
tle expenditure  will  add  others 
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to  the  list.*  A  little  search  in  the  better  Japanese  shops 
of  the  cities,  as  well  as  the  shops  where  the  various  forms 
of  American  and  European  pottery  are  sold,  will  enable 
one  to  pick  up  many  treasures.  It  certainly  is  worth 
while  to  go  to  some  trouble  in  order  to  be  able  to  have 
the  flowers  in  suitable  receptacles. 

Through  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  Miss  Anna  W. 
Devereaux  the  cooperation  of  the  Kindergarten  teachers 
of  Lowell  was  obtained  in  having  their  pupils  make  small 
jardinieres  from  the  ordinary  modeling  clay.  These  were 
modeled,  set  away  to  dry,  painted  on  the  outside  in 
browns  and  greens  —  all  this  by  the  children  alone.  The 
inside  was  painted  by  the  teachers  with  a  thick  coating 
of  white  enamel  paint.  These  were  allowed  to  dry  and 
then  utilized  for  growing  crocuses.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  crocus  bulbs  were  worthless  and  did  not  start, 
but  some  blossomed  all  right,  and  other  crocuses  were 
transplanted  into  the  other  jars.  Two  of  these  jars  are 
shown  in  figure  2.  They  are  a  very  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  a  new  departure  in  kindergarten  work.  The  jars 
serve  in  spring  and  summer  for  holding  small  wild  flowers 
transplanted  into  them. 

When  the  flowers  come  into  blossom  they  may  be 
utilized  in  school  work  in  many  different  ways.  The 
growing  of  them  has  been  to  the  pupils  a  series  of  prac- 
tical lessons  in  horticulture.  The  bulbs,  leaves  and 
flowers  may  readily  be  utilized  for  a  series  of  Nature 
study  lessons,  and  the  flowers  furnish  ideal  material  for 
the  drawing  teacher.  If  a  camera  is  available  so  that  a 
few  negatives   may  be  made,  the  pupils  may  make  blue 

*  Suggestions  regarding  the  form  of  some  of  these  may  be  obtained  from  the  illustra- 
tions in  my  little  book  The  Flower  Beautiful,  from  which  the  Poet's  Narcissus  picture 
reproduced  herewith  is  taken. 
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prints  for  their  notebooks.  In  the  Kindergarten  and  lower 
grades  training  in  sense  perceptions,  especially  sight, 
touch,  and  smell  may  be  given  by  means  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  correlation  with  literature  is  partic- 
ularly easy  in  case  of  the  Narcissus  and  daffodils.  The 
legend  of  Narcissus  will  be  found  in  the  Homeric  Hymn 
to  Demeter  as  well  as  in  many  other  versions,  while  the 
poems  concerning  daffodils  are  very  numerous.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  the  well  known  classics  by  Robert 
Herrick  and  by  William  Wordsworth,  each  of  which  is 
worthy  of  being  memorized  by  every  pupil.  The  English 
daffodil,  which  these  poems  describe,  is  the  single  trumpet 
form,  somewhat  similar  to  the  variety  called  Narcissus 
princeps  (see  page  88). 

The  final,  visible  result  of  the  pupil's  studies  of  these 
flowers  should  be  a  booklet  in  which  is  bound  up  most 
or  all  of  his  work  with  them.  A  sample  page  from  one 
of  these  booklets  is  shown  in  the  plate.  Descriptions, 
drawings,  poems,  designs  —  all  will  serve  to  make  an 
interesting  and  valuable  little  volume. 

CLARENCE  MOORES  WEED 

State  Normal  School,  Lowell,  Mms. 
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THE  secret  of  naturalistic  arrangement  having  been 
learned  by  the  pupils,  their  next  problem  is  decorative 
arrangement.  In  naturalistic  arrangement  the  designer's 
first  thought  is  for  the  flower,  that  it  may  appear  at  its 
best  within  a  given  space.  In  decorative  arrangement 
his  flrst  thought  must  be  for  the  space  itself  and  its  sub- 
divisions. The  aim  is  not  a  picture  of  a  flower,  but 
rather,  as  Mr.  Dow  puts  it,  *<an  irregular  pattern  of 
lines  and  spaces,  something  far  beyond  the  mere 
drawing  of  a  flower  from  nature  and  laying  an  oblong 
over  it." 

In  decorative  composition  **  there  is  no  intention  of 
making  a  design  to  apply  to  anything  as  decoration, 
hence  there  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
nature's  truth  to  be  introduced.  The  flower  may  be 
rendered  realistically,  as  in  some  Japanese  design,  or 
reduced  to  an  abstract  suggestion,  as  in  the  Greek, 
without  in  the  least  affecting  the  purpose  in  view,  namely, 
the  setting  of  its  lines  into  a  space  in  such  a  way  that 
beauty  shall  result."* 

Mr.  Dow  still  further  defines  the  problem  when  he 
adds,  <<  It  is  essential  that  the  space  should  be  cut  by  the 
main  lines  ...  all  the  lines  and  areas  must  be  related 
one  to  another  by  connections  and  placings  so  as  to  form 
a  beautiful  whole." 

A  thoughtful  reading  of  these  concise  but  far-reaching 
declarations  will  reveal  the  three  prime  factors  in  every 
problem  in  decorative  arrangement:  Irregularity  of  pat- 
tern, inter-relations  of  lines  and  spaces,  unity  of  effect. 
But  the  teacher's  problem,  the  teaching  of  decorative 
arrangement, —  that  has  not,  as  yet,  been  so  helpfully  set 


*Compositioo  by  Arthur  W.  Dow,  p.  46. 
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forth.     Perhaps  nobody  knows  enough  to  do  it.     Mean- 
while we  must  go  on  with  such  light  as  we  have. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  beginning  to  be  sure,  namely, 
that  decorative  arrangement  cannot  be  taught  by  rule, 
nor  from  copy  alone.  We  are  equally  sure  of  another 
thing,  namely,  that  it  should  not  be  attempted  in  the 
lower  grades.  A  certain  maturity  of  mind  is  required, 
a  capacity  to  experiment,  weigh,  choose,  a  sensitiveness 
to  proportion  and  beauty  of  line.  Given  then,  a  class  of 
seventh  grade  pupils  or  pupils  of  any  age  beyond  that,* 
something  about  decorative  arrangement  may  be  taught 
by  a  method  similar  to  that  which  I  shall  now  follow 
with  my  invisible  class  of  Arts  Book  readers. 

Here  is  a  drawing  (plate  i)  I  have  just  made  from 
a  dried  spray  of  catbrier  which  has  hung  in  my  study 
for  several  years.  I  selected  it  as  a  subject  because.it 
is  practically  a  spray  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  —  lines 
and  spots,  and  because  it  seemed  to  me  so  unpromising, 
so  awkward  in  its  lines  and  angles,  that  if  anything 
beautiful  could  be  made  from  it  one  might  have  hope 
of  any  spray  whatever.  (Of  course  for  a  class  in  school 
I  would  have  the  drawing  without  the  snarl  of  rectangles.) 
Here  is  a  right  angle  cut  from  gray  paper  (L)  and  another 
just  like  it  making  two  (Ll)  that  may  be  used  together 
to  give  a  rectangular  opening  of  any  proportion  and  of 
any  size  up  to  the  limit  set  by  the  length  of  their  sides. 

Placing  my  adjustable  frame  over  the  lower  part  of 
my  drawing  I  discover  by  experiment  an  arrangement 
which  pleases  me.  This  is  done  by  moving  the  angles 
to  make  openings  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  trying  the 
opening   in   different    positions    on  various   parts    of  the 

•  The  illustrations  on  p.  8a  are  by  eighth  grade  children  in  the  New  York  City  ecboole. 
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drawing.  I  finally  decide  that  I  like  best  the  arrangement 
included  within  the  rectangle  of  dot-and-dash  lines  marked 
z  in  the  plate.  I  have  traced  this  arrangement  at  figure 
z  that  we  may  see  it  by  itself.  By  hunting  with  my 
trap-frame  I  manage  to  take  two  other  arrangements  in 
horizontal  oblongs  which  give  me  pleasure  to  see,  those 
indicated  by  the  rectangles  2  and  3  in  the  plate.  These 
are  traced  to  make  figures  2  and  3.     I  hope  you  like  them. 


:>^^^ 


Let  us  now  see  why  we  like  them.  Perhaps  we  can 
find  out  by  comparing  them  with  other  arrangements  cut 
from  the  same  spray,  figures  A,  B,  C,  D  and  £.  What 
is  the  matter  with  A?  It  lacks  unity.  The  eye  jumps 
from  the  upper  mass  to  the  lower  as  a  caged  bird  hops 
from  perch  to  perch.  That  exercise  becomes  tiresome 
after  a  while  !  C  is  better  than  A  in  this  respect.  What 
is  the  matter  with  B?  This  lacks  unity  also.  There 
are  three  masses  which  attract  the  eye;  yes  four.  The 
mind  begins  to  play  puss-in-the-corner  at  once !     Three 
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corners  are  full  and  the  fourth  puss  is  trying 
Moreover  that  long  black  stem  continually 
slides  the  eye  unpleasantly  over  a  rough 
diagonal  of  the  oblong.  This  is  as  bad  as 
D  where  the  eye  is  jerked  up  and  down  over 
a  thorny  vertical  diameter.  The  parts  will 
not  let  the  eye  rest  content  with  the  whole. 
C  has  unity  ;  why  is  C  unsatisfactory  ?  At 
the  first  glance  the  eye  sees  a  dark  spot 
strung  on  a  horizontal  diameter  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  white  square,  all  of  which  suggest 
regularity,  not  irregularity,  the  first  charac- 
teristic of  decorative  arrangement.  Be- 
sides, the  spot  is  so  solid  and  so  small  in 
proportion  to  the  square  that  the  eye  has 
difHculty  in  grasping  both  at  once.  The 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  center  and  then 
dispersed  to  the  square,  over  and  oven 
After  contemplating  it  for  a  time  one  feels 
like  a  jelly-fish  forever  expanding  and  con- 
tracting !  Not  so,  however,  when  looking 
at  D.  What  is  the  matter  with  D  ?  In  D, 
at  the  first  glance,  the  attention  is  caught 
by  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  two 
large,  odd-shaped  spaces  so  nearly  alike 
that  the  mind  begins  to  compare  them  to 
discover  why  they  are  not  exactly  alike. 
Of  course  these  two  leave  two  other  cor- 
ner spaces  of  nearly  the  same  area.  Again 
the  parts  obscure  the  whole.  Now  when 
we  are  thinking  of  areas,  let  us  review  A, 
B,  C  and  D,  with  areas  in  mind.     In  C  we 


to  exchange  1 
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place,  the  stem 


find  two  equal  areas ;  in  D  two  pairs  of 
equal  areas  ;  in  A  equal  areas  above  and 
below,  and  one,  about  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  two,  in  the  middle.    All  such  sub- 
divisions   tend    towards    regularity    and 
are  therefore  objectionable  in  decorative 
arrangement.     But  in  B  there  is  no  such 
tendency.      Here    are    live    well-defined 
triangular  spaces,  varying  greatly  in  area. 
Yes ;    that    is    the    trouble  with   them ! 
They  vary  too  much ;  so  much  that  the 
eye  picks  out  the  little  one,  and  sets  the 
mind  to  wondering  why  this  little  triangle 
was  squeezed  into   a  corner  without  its 
share  of  the  spoil !     In  good   decorative 
arrangement  there  is  an  ordered  variety, 
a  graduation  of  sizes,  or  as  some  say,  a 
rhythm  of  measure,  in  the  areas  whether 
they  be  areas  of  background  or  areas  of 
spot.    This  same  variety  appears  also  in 
the  lengths  of  lines   in   the    stems,  and 
in  the  subdivision  of  the  margin  lines  by 
intersecting  lines.     In   C  the  lengths   of 
stem  are  equal,  and  the  side  margin  lines 
are  about  equally  divided.     In  B,  the  left 
margin   line   is    nearly    bisected  by   the 
twig,    and   the    right  one  has  an   equal 
length   set   off  above  and  below  by  the 
intersecting  lines.     Both    C   and   B    are 
monotonous  in  this  respect.     But  what 
is  the  matter  with  E  ?     Well,  in  the  first 
bisects  the  lower  margin  line.     In  the 
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second  place,  the  frame  is  too  large  for 
the  subject  and  the  mind  performs  as  at 
C.  Thirdly,  and  worst  of  all,  the  center 
of  attraction  is  out  of  place.  Every  spot, 
line,  intersection,  blank  space,  angle  in  a 
decorative  arrangement  has  a  certain  at- 
traction for  the  eye,  varying  according 
to  character,  size,  position,  relation  to 
others,  etc.  Some  of  these  attractions 
can  be  measured  and  some  cannot,  but 
all  can  be  felt,  and  all  play  their  part  in 
the  effect.  Now  without  giving  reasons, 
it  may*be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule 
(with  exceptions,  perhaps !)  that  the 
center  of  attractions,  the  point  about 
which  they  counterbalance  one  another, 
must  be  located  on  the  vertical  diameter 
of  the  enclosing  form,  and  slightly  above 
the  geometric  center.*  In  £,  the  single 
berry  happens  to  be  where  the  center 
of  attraction  should  be  located,  but  owing 
to  the  large  dark  mass  of  berries  below, 
the  actual  center  of  attractions  is  at  X. 
The  whole  would  be  better  the  other 
side  up.  Before  leaving  these  five  bad 
examples,  let  us  notice  that  in  A  the  long 
axes  of  the  oblong  masses  of  spots  are 
horizontal,  while  the  long  axis  of  the 
enclosing  form  is  vertical.  Here  is  an 
unnecessary  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
enclosing  form  and  its  conent. 


*Por  m  discussioa  of  thla  a«e  Year  Book,  Couadl  of  Supervisors,  190s,  article  Pic- 
torial Compositioo.    Bailey. 
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Now  what  have  wc  learned  ?     We  have  learned  that 
in  a  pleasing  decorative  arrangement 

1,  The  principal  axis  of  the  entire  mass  should  be  parallel  with  the 

principal  axis  of  the  enclosing  form ; 

2,  That  all  the  attractions  should  balance  about  a  point  on  the  ver- 

tical axis  of  the  enclosing  form  and  above  its  center ; 

3,  That  all  the  areas  and  lengths  of  line  within  the  enclosing  form 

should  form  graduated  series. 

4,  That  the  **  connections  and  placings"  of  all  the  lines  and  areas 

must  be  such  that  unit/  of  effect  is  the  result. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  stated  concisely,  thus : 
A  good  decorative  arrangement  like  any  other  work  of  art 


is  one  which  does  not  tempt  the  mind  to  analysis,  but 
holds  and  entertains,  and  satisfies  the  mind  with  the 
happy  interdependence  of  all  its  parts. 

Returning  now  to  our  figures  i,  2  and  3,  do  we  feel 
that  they  have  Unity  ?  That  their  measures  in  line, 
space  and  mass  are  varied  in  an  orderly  way  ?  That  all 
the  attractions  balance  on  the  vertical  axis  and  above  the 
center?  That  the  long  axes  of  the  masses  are  parallel 
with  the  long  axes  of  the  enclosing  forms?  If  so  they 
are  not  too  bad,  though  we  may  wish  them  better.  Our 
poor  catbrier  is  not  very  graceful  anyhow ;  but  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have. 
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Continuing  our  experiments  with  the 
adjustable  frame,  let  us  see  what  we  can 
find  to  fill  vertical  oblongs  agreeably. 
Figures  4,  5  and  6,  are  three  typical 
results.  Figure  4  is  a  terminal  spray.  In 
5  two  bunches  of  berries  make  practically 
one  mass.  In  6  several  masses  balance 
one  another.  Figures  7,  8  and  9  show 
similar  arrangements  within  squares.  Of 
course  several  of  these  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  taking  liberties  with  the 
original  drawing.  In  6,  for  example,  the 
first  twig  touching  the  right  margin  line 
and  both  those  touching  the  left  are  too 
nearly  horizontal.  The  upper  one  at  the 
right  and  the  lower  at  the  left  should  slant 
downward  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The 
same  twig,  making  almost  a  right  angle 
with  its  stem,  appears  in  7  (I  am  afraid 
I  have  varied  it  a  little  from  the  original, 
but  not  enough),  forming  an  obtrusive  line. 
In  8  there  ought  to  have  been  a  berry 
or  two  on  the  other  side  of  the  main 
stem.  In  actual  schoolroom  practice  such 
defects  would  be  noted  and  remedied. 
Here  I  held  closely  to  the  original  to  see 
just  what  could  be  gotten  out  of  it.  And 
having  done  that  I  discovered  that  by 
making  the  slightest  possible  variation  in 
the  thickness  of  stems,  to  reverse  the 
apparent  growth,  many  other  good  arrange- 
ments could  be   squeezed  from   this   same  unpromising 
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subject,  of  which  lo  and  ii  are  exam- 
ples. In  these  the  main  stems  make 
sharp  diagonals  with  the  lines  of  the 
enclosing  form ;  but  the  branches  furnish 
strongly  opposing  lines  and  the  berry 
masses  completely  restore  the  balance. 
The  principles  of  decorative  com- 
12  position  remain  the  same  if  the  relative 

areas  of  dark  and  light  are  reversed  so 
that  dark  becomes  the  dominant  note. 
Figures  12,  13  and  14  illustrate  such 
arrangements  and  suggest  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  my  poor  catbrier  are  not 
exhausted.  They  show  also  certain 
variations  in  handling.  In  12  a  second- 
ary enclosing  form  echoes  the  lighter 
lines   within.     In  13  the   white   spaces  *^ 

have  been  outlined.  In  14  the  spray 
appears  on  a  ground  of  gray,  outlined 
with  white.  While  a  poor  arrangement 
can  not  be  disguised  by  clever  handling, 
a  good  arrangement  may  often  be  made 
more  attractive  by  it.  <*  Fine  feathers 
do  not  make  fine  birds  ;  "  but  fine  birds 
seldom  appear  in  anything  but  fine 
feathers.     Beauty  is  ever  welcome. 

Japanese  art  is  responsible  for 
decorative  arrangement  in  American 
schools  ;  but  a  Japanese  print  (figure 
15)  would  never  yield  the  varied  and 
instructive  results  educed  from  this 
homely    native    catbrier.      From    it    I 
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learn  again  the  possibilities  of  the  commonplace.  Do  you 
recall  that  wise  word  of  Van  Dyke's  ?  <*  To  be  content 
with  such  things  as  I  have,  but  not  content  until  I  have 
made  the  most  of  them." 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
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DURING  September  and  October  nature  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  outlines,  and  was  a  chief  factor  in 
correlation.  The  pupils  drew  plants,  flower  and  fruit 
sprays,  vegetables  and  trees,  and  studied  their  colors  as 
well  as  their  forms.  This  kind  of  work  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  least  exacting.  The  objects  of  study  are 
interesting,  and  their  forms  and  colors  present  such 
variety  that  further  variations,  such  as  appear  in  pupils' 
drawings,  are  not  obtrusive.  The  results  are  therefore 
obtained  with  comparative  ease,  are  not  amenable  to 
flxed  standards  of  criticism,  and  are  accepted  by  pupils, 
teachers,  and  everybody  else  as  rather  creditable  to  all 
concerned. 

During  November  and  December  the  basis  for  the 
outlines  will  be  handicraft,  and  the  closely  correlated 
topics  will  be  history,  literature,  and  mathematics.  The 
pupils  will  study  manufactured  objects  and  learn  how 
they  are  produced.  Work  in  this  realm  is  more  exact- 
ing. It  is  subject  to  mechanical  tests.  It  requires  greater 
precision  and  therefore  more  persistent  drill.  There 
are  more  steps  to  be  taken  before  the  desired  end  can  be 
reached  ;  hence,  thoughtful  preparation,  patient  practice, 
and  a  sustained  interest  are  required. 

Ample  incentives  to  this  more  exacting  work  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  festivals. 
November  and  December  are  the  very  hay-day  of  the 
teachers'  year.  The  sun  of  altruism  is  shining  at  its 
brightest.     To  make   something  useful   and  beautiful  for 
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somebody  else,  may  become  the  ruling  passion  in  the 
life  of  all  boys  and  girls  at  this  season.  So  possessed, 
they  will  go  cheerfully  through  no  end  of  necessary 
drudgery.     The  wise  teacher  proceeds  to  make  hay. 

The  work  for  both  months  should  be  clearly  in  mind 
that  preparatory  exercises  this  month  may  count  next 
month. 


PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir,  in 
colors,  containing  the  word  THANKSGIVING  and  the 
date,  1905. 

Show  the  children  a  completed  souvenir,  such  as  that  suggested  at  A, 
and  explain  how  it  is  to  be  made.  It  must  be  beautiful.  All  the  drawing 
lessons  for  the  month  will  be  upon  those  things  which  will  help  to  make 
the  souvenir  the  very  best  possible.  Examples  will  be  given  in  the  November 
number. 
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Practise  drawing  straight  and  curved  lines  and  the 
circle.      Learn  the  terms,  center,  above,  below,  left,  right. 

Begin  with  the  straight  line. 
Have  a  ruler  or  other  straight 
stick  to  show.  Ask  for  volunteers 
to  draw  freehand,  on  the  black- 
board, a  line  as  straight.  Test  the 
line  by  the  straight-edge.  Arouse 
emulation  and  enthusiasm.  Prac- 
tise later  on  paper. 

Curved   lines  are  hard  to  test 
unless   they  form   a  whole  circle. 
Q  Show  some  large  circle.     Illustrate 

how  to  draw  a  circle  on  the  board :  move  the  chalk  around  lightly  several 
times  and  then  when  the  shape  is  about  right,  bring  it  out  clearly  by  a  good 
strong  line. 

Practise  the  letters  AGHIKNSTV,  and  the  figures  0  15  9,  all  made 
up  of  straight  and  curved  lines.     Make  the  souvenir. 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

NOPQRSTUVWXY 

1234567890 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir, 
in  colors,  containing  the  word  THANKSGIVING  and  the 
dates,  1621  and  1905. 

Show  a  completed  souvenir,  such  as  that  suggested  at  B,  and  explain 
how  it  is  to  be  made.  Discuss  the  elements  which  will  require  practice. 
The  souvenir  must  be  as  beautiful  as  possible. 
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Practise  drawing  the  square  and  oblong,  giving  special 
attention  to  horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  Learn  the 
terms. 

Have  a  plumb-bob  (a  string  with  a  weight  of  some  sort  on  the  lower 
end).  If  possible  borrow  a  carpenter's  level.  Use  these,  and  teach  the 
children  to  use  them  to  test  vertical  and  horizontal  edges  and  lines  in  the 
room.    Arouse  enthusiasm  for  vertical  and  horizontal.     Practise  the  lines 


rHANKSGIVING 
1621-1905 


D 

The  Pili^m  is  taken  from  Bacon's  Historic  PUi^mages  in  New  England. 
on  blackboard  and  paper.    Combine  them  to  make  '* perfect"  squares  and 
oblongs. 

Practise  the  letters  AGHIKNSTV,  and  the  figures  I  2  5  6  9  0,  until 
each  can  be  well  made,  vertical  lines  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  horizontal. 
Make  the  souvenir. 

THIRD   YEAR.     Make  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir,  in 
colors,  with  appropriate  lettering. 
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Show  a  completed  souvenir,  such  as  that  suggested  at  C,  and  explain 
how  it  is  to  be  made.  Discuss  the  elements  which  will  require  practice. 
The  souvenir  must  be  very  well  done. 

Practise  drawing  the  square  and  oblong  in  all  posi- 
tions, giving  special  attention  to  oblique  lines  and  right 
angles.     Learn  the  terms. 

Borrow  a  carpenter's  bevel  and  square,  if  possible,  and  show  how  they 
are  used  to  test  angles.  Arouse  enthusiasm  for  making  ''  an  angle  equal  to 
a  given  angle,"  by  means  of  the  eye.  Test 
the  results.  Draw  a  straight  oblique  line 
on  the  blackboard,  assume  it  to  be  one  side 
of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  complete  the 
figure.  Test  the  angles,  and  measure  the 
lines. 

Practise  such  letters  and  figures  as  may 
be  required.     See  alphabet,  p.  104. 

Make  the  souvenir.  Have  each  pupil 
get  out  his  own  stock,  to  measure.  That  ist 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  measure  and  rule  the 
necessary  lines,  and  then  cut  the  sheet  into 
pieces  of  the  required  shape  and  size.  Plan 
the  lettering,  etc.,  color  properly,  and  finish 
in  attractive  form. 


INTERMEDIATE 


THE  THANKSGIVING 
OFMYLESSTANDISH 

i6ei 


"RICHABD  BROWN 
E 


FOURTH  YEAR.  Select  one  or  two  simple  things, 
involving  but  two  dimensions,  as  the  subjects  for  study 
and  the  objects  to  be  made  before  Christmas. 

The  selection  must  be  made  by  the  teacher  and  the  children  in  consulta- 
tion, and  in  view  of  the  other  school  work,  and  available  materials.  A 
Thanksgiving  booklet,  a  Christmas  card,  an  envelope  for  the  report  card  or 
school  work  of  some  sort,  a  simple  doily,  a  penwiper,  a  whirM-gig,  a  pocket 
pin-shield,  a  string  reel,  a  silk  winder,  a  tag,  and  a  simple  calendar  are 
among  the  good  things  to  study  and  make. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  concrete  illustration  of  the  method  of  procedure, 
a  Thanksgiving  booklet  (of  the  cover  of  which  D  will  serve  as  a  suggestion) 
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will  be  the  basis  of  the  November  work,  and  an  ornamental  penwiper  (to  be 
shown  next  month)  the  basis  for  the  work  in  December.  These  objects  will 
involve  certain  preliminary  studies,  as  follows : 

Study  the  square  and  oblong.  Draw  them  freehand 
and  with  the  ruler.  Learn  to  bisect,  and  measure  to 
one-quarter  inch. 

Have  the  figures  cut  freehand,  a  side  at  least  four  inches  long.  Have 
them  folded  for  diameters  one  day,  and  for  diagonals  another.  Have  them 
drawn  on  the  blackboard  freehand,  large  size, 
with  their  diameters  in  one  color  and  their 
diagonals  in  another. 

Practise    the    Roman    capital 
letters. 

Rule  light  lines  one-half  inch  apart,  and 
within  these,  completely  filling  the  space, 
draw  the  letters  carefully,  from  a  good  ex- 
ample, see  page  io6.  Print  the  name  of  the 
town,  the  school,  the  pupil's  name,  the  word 
Thanksgiving,  etc. 

Make  a  Thanksgiving  booklet. 

The  character  of  this  will  be  determined 
by  the  other  school  work  of  the  season.     It 
may  take  the  form  of  a  menu,  an  invitation, 
a  copy  of  a  harvest  poem  or  song.    What- 
ever it  is,  let  it  have  a  cover  with  a  design  F 
consisting  of  lettering,  an  appropriate  device,  and  an  enclosing  form.    The 
Pilgrim,  in  the  illustration,  and  other  Thanksgiving  material,  will  appear 
large  size  ready  for  tracing  in  the  November  number. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Select  one  or  two  simple  things, 
involving  but  two  dimensions,  as  the  subjects  for  study 
and  the  objects  to  be  made  before  Christmas. 

Other  school  work,  available  material  and  the  ability  of  the  class  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  select  wisely.  The  following  things  are  appropriate  to 
the  grade :  Thanksgiving   booklet,   Christmas  card  or  booklet,   calendar, 
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checker    board,  school  bag  with  cross  stitch   ornament,  doilies  of  various 
kinds,  pocket  card  case,  table  mat,  cardboard  picture  frame,  etc. 

A  Thanksgiving  booklet  (£  is  given  as  a  suggestion  for  the  cover),  and  a 
pocket  book  for  tickets,  etc.  (to  be  illustrated  next  month),  will  form  the 
basis  for  the  work  here  outlined.  These  involve  certain  preliminary  studies, 
as  follows : 

Study  the  circle  and  its  parts.  Draw  freehand  and 
with  compasses  and  ruler.  Learn  the  terms.  Measure 
to  one-eighth  inch. 


Have  circles  cut  freehand.  Distribute  the  compasses  and  teach  how  to 
hold  them  in  drawing  circles.  Have  circles  drawn  and  cut  out.  Fold  and 
teach  semicircle,  quadrant,  circumference,  diameter,  radius,  arc.  Have  the 
terms  w^ritten  in  appropriate  places  on  the  paper  circles.  Draw  other  circles 
to  measures  involving  ^". 

Practise  freehand  lettering. 

Rule  light  horizontal  lines  to  locate  the  line  of  lettering,  the  height  of 
the  **  lower  case  "  letters  or  **  small "  letters  as  they  are  commonly  called,  and 
the  height  of  the  "  upper  case  "  or  capital  letters.  Copy  the  letters  carefully 
from  some  good  freehand  alphabet.  See  page  io6.  Practise  printing  words 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  booklet  or  upon  sheets  of  school  work.  Try  to  have 
each  group  of  letters  forming  a  word  so  related  to  other  groups  that  each 
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word  appears  as  a  whole,  within  which  the  individual  letters  are  evenly 
spaced.    The  eye  must  be  the  guide  in  good  spacing. 

Make  a  Thanksgiving  booklet. 

The  character  will  be  determined  hy  the  other  school  work  of  the  season. 
It  may  well  be  historical,  **  The  First  Thanksgiving/*  perhaps.  Whatever 
it  be,  the  cover  should  contain,  besides  the  lettering,  a  device  or  ornament 


I'LLTRY 

has  done 
wonders 


H 

within  a  circle.    Several  examples  will  be  given  in  the  November  number. 
Enclosing  lines  may  be  added  if  desired. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Select  one  or  two  simple  things, 
involving  but  two  dimensions,  as  the  subjects  for  study 
and  the  objects  to  be  made  before  Christmas. 
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The  selection  will  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  It  might  well  be 
made  from  some  such  list  as  this  :  Thanksgiving  booklet,  Christmas  card  or 
booklet,  picture  frame  in  card  or  wood,  paper  knife,  calendar,  table  mat  of 
raffia  or  other  material,  bread  board,  work  apron,  pencil  sharpener,  wooden 
bracket,  etc. 

A  Thanksgiving  booklet  (F  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  cover),  and  a  table 
mat  of  wood  or  leather  (to  be  shown  next  month),  have  been  selected  for 
this  outline.    These  involve  the  following  preliminary  studies  : 

Draw  to  scale,  half-size,  quarter-size,  or  some  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  several  common  flat  objects. 

Begin  with  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  pupil  works.  Make  a  draw- 
ing of  it  on  itself ;  scale  half-size.  Make  another ;  scale,  quarter-size.  Make 
a  drawing  of  a  door  with  its  panels  (omitting  the  mouldings),  using  any 
scale  that  will  bring  the  drawing  down  to  the  size  suitable  for  the  paper. 
The  principle  is  easily  understood :  Half-size  means  that  for  every  inch  of 
the  object  a  half-inch  must  be  drawn  on  the  paper ;  Quarter-size^  that  what- 
ever measures  inches  on  the  object  (to  state  it  another  way)  must  measure  a 
corresponding  number  of  quarter-inches  on  the  drawing.  This  scale  is 
sometimes  written  3  inches  to  the  foot,  or  3  in.  =  i  ft.,  or  3"=  i'.  One  good 
way  of  teaching  is  to  have  the  pupils  make  a  scale.  Draw  a  line  three  inches 
long.  By  use  of  the  ruler  divide  it  in  the  middle  and  mark  the  point,  6. 
Divide  each  half  in  the  middle ;  mark  the  left  point  3  and  the  right  one  9. 
Now  subdivide  each  quarter  of  the  line  into  quarter-inches ;  the  points  of 
division  may  now  be  numbered  to  complete  the  series  from  i  to  11.  Mark 
the  right  end  of  the  line  12.  This  now  constitutes  a  scale  twelve  **  inches" 
long.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  a  real  inch  is  here  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  a  real 
half  will  here  be  \'\  and  a  real  quarter,  ^".  These  subdivisions  might  be 
made  in  the  first  **inch"  on  the  scale.  Measure  the  object  with  the  ruler; 
measure  the  drawing  with  the  scale.  Other  common  scales  are  inch  and  a 
half  to  the  foot  (il"=  i')i  a^d  quarter-inch  to  the  foot,  written  J-  in.=  i  ft., 
or  i"  —  i'.  These  scales  are  best  for  school  work  because  an  ordinary  ruler 
may  be  used  both  for  measure  and  for  scale  without  trouble.  G  shows  a 
scale  made  by  a  6th  grade  pupil  in  Newton. 

Practise  freehand  lettering. 

The  Roman  alphabet  is  recommened  although  any  good  modification  of 
it  may  be  used. 

Make  a  booklet  appropriate  to  Thanksgiving. 
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OUTLINES 


Thig  booklet  should  deal  with  the  founding  of  Plymouth,  and  should  be 
illustrated  with  a  map,  a  picture  of  the  Mayflower,  a  plan  of  the^^first  house 
erected,  the  meeting  house,  sketches  of  Pilgrim  costumes,  furniture,  utensils, 
weapons,  etc.,  according  to  available  material  and  the  ability  of  the  children. 
Helpful  illustrations  for  this  will  appear  In  the  November  number. 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.     Select  two  or  three  useful  and 
beautiful  objects  to  be  completed  before  Christmas. 

Selections  might  be  made  from 
the  following  list  of  things  usually 
possible  to  this  grade:  Picture 
frame  of  wood,  cornucopia,  orna- 
mental box  for  candy,  cover  for  a 
bound  book,  whisk-broom  holder, 
perpetual  calendar  of  cardboard,  or 
of  movable  cards  in  a  box,  bird 
house,  tooth  pick  holder  of  card  or 
wood,  top,  box  for  school  kit, 
decorative  motto,  toys,  etc.  An 
ornamental  motto,  H,*  a  candy 
box,  and  a  whisk-broom  holder 
have  been  chosen  for  this  outline. 
They  require  preparatory  work  as 
follows : 

Learn  the  use  of  the 
drawing  board,  T-square, 
and  triangles,  and  draw 
two  views  of  simple 
solids. 

The  Milton  Bradley  Mechanical  Drawing  Kit  is  the  ideal  thing  for  use 
in  schools.  If  it  cannot  be  had,  the  lessons  will  have  to  be  modified  and  the 
work  done  with  ruler  and  compasses.  Teach  the  simple  rules  of  handling 
the  tools.     Head  of  T-square  always  at  the  left  and  flat  against  the  edge. 

*  Perhaps  a  simple  sign  or  label  will  be  difficult  enough,  such  as  those  reproduced  on 
this  page,  from  the  work  of  seventh  grade  pupils,  Newton. 
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OUTLINES  NOVEMBER 

Vertical  lines  drawn  by  means  of  triangle.    Make  sheets  of  drawings  similar 
to  that  shown  at  p.  112. 

Practise  the  Roman  alphabet. 

Rule  light  horizontal  lines  the  proper  distance  apart,  as  suggested  by 
the  example  to  be  copied,  and  draw  the  letters  freehand,  being  especially 
careful  to  make  vertical  lines  vertical.  Practise  words  which  will  be  needed 
in  making  the  booklet.  A  diagram  of  heights  similar  to  that  given  at  I  will 
help  to  fix  in  mind  these  simple  facts :  That  Roman  lettering  looks  well 
when  the  small  letters  are  more  than  half  as  high  as  the  capitals,  and  when 
the  ascenders  are  longer  than  the  descenders,  and  when  the  space  between 
two  lines  of  lettering  is  greater  than  that  occupied  by  the  body  of  a  line  of 
lettering. 

Make  an  ornamental  motto  in  black. 


MERRY  heart  goes  all  the  day. 
Your  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile. 

Shakt«p«art 


The  motto  may  be  chosen  by  the  class.  That  given  as  an  illustration 
need  not  necessarily  be  taken.  The  result  should  be  a  well  proportioned 
card,  with  proper  margins,  and  handsome  legible  lettering. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Select  two  or  three  useful  and 
beautiful  objects  to  be  completed  before  Christmas. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list :  Ornamental  motto,  illustrated  booklet, 
picture  frame  with  easel  back,  candle  and  lamp  shades,  table  book  racks  of 
various  kinds,  cardboard  bookcase  (for  individual  book),  lamp  screen,  toy 
cart,  sled,  and  furniture,  perpetual  calendar  of  wood,  (with  rolls),  knife 
tray,  match  safe  for  wall,  bracket  for  clock,  flower  pot  rest,  and  bill  file. 

An  ornamental  motto  (  **A  Merry  heart "),  a  cardboard  case  for  a  book, 
and  a  table  book  rack  have  been  selected  for  this  outline.  They  require  the 
following  preparatory  work : 
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Attain    skill  in  the  use  of  the  mechanical  drawing 
kit,  and  work  out  the  fundamental  geometric  problems. 

The  problems  should  be  solved  by  the  pupils  (the  teacher  guiding  them 
by  skilful  questions)  by  studying  the  construction  of  the  hexagon  in  a  circle. 
They  are  \  To  bisect  a  given  line ;  To  erect  a  perpendicular  at  the  end  of  a 
line;  To  construct  an  equilateral  triangle  on  a  given  base;  To  construct 
a  square  on  a  given  base ;  To  bisect  an  angle ;  To  trisect  a  right  angle. 

Finished  sheets  should  appear  like  that  shown  at  page  117. 

O.Up-hght,  Honxontals     ^       -^     — ~     —^      _ 

//V  Down-heavy  H^\\        \  /    l  J^ 

/      XwilhouMiftingrhep^n.^/j^Y^    ^/    \^   Jl\l[ 
*  Always  starting  at  ^he  leFk. 

.V/li   \    J\    /   l-l/*     together   ^|       )1  down  shikes: 


\^^  left  firsk.rticn. 


^ivi  .VaV/  iY3x:.:r 

23         —     \^\y      •»-^  ^^    right  to  match  it 

Obli<|ae  «trokc$  as  m  X  and  Y  may  "X  y^  (Thcorcricar  trans i- 
b€  Hiought  of  as  related  in  Hie  simplest -,iVy  ttion5).  rrl 

possible  way  for  economy  of  muscular^^  |    cfFort.  j^  j 


Practise  the  Roman  alphabet. 

Teach  something  of  the  theory  of  shading  in  the  letters  (see  J*),  and 
point  out  some  of  the  refinements  of  form, —  the  enlargement  of  the  curvi- 
linear letters,  and  their  closer  spacing,  the  characteristics  of  ceriphs,  etc. 

Make  an  ornamental  motto  in  two  colors  and  black. 

The  motto  may  be  selected  by  the  individual  pupil.  Plan  to  have  the 
motto  in  black  on  a  tinted  paper,  and  the  sheet  mounted  on  a  card  of  the  right 
color,  shape  and  size  to  produce  a  beautiful  whole.  The  ornamental  initial 
may  contain  the  key  color  of  the  scheme  in  rather  full  intensity  if  desired. 

*  Prom  the  Blackboard  in  Sunday  School,  Bailey.    W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston. 
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Plan  the  whole  carefully.    Lay  it  out  accurately  with  instrumeAts.    Draw 
it  with  the  utmost  precision. 

NINTH    YEAR.      Select    two    or   three   useful   and 
beautiful  objects  to  be  completed  before  Christmas. 

Selections  might  be  made  from  the  following  list,  but  any  other  objects 
within  the  range  of  possibility  may  be  selected  instead :  Ornamental  motto, 
illustrated  booklet  on  the  Madonnas,  lamp' or  candle  shade,  fire  screen,  lan- 
tern, some  simple  object  in  bent  iron,  a  box  for  stationery,  a  paper  rack  for 
the  wall,  a  glove  box,  work  box  or  basket,  book  shelf  or  tabouret. 


,  [EN  duty  whispers 
iow,  Thou  must, 
The  youth  replies,  I  can 


Emerson 


In  November  this  will  be  published  as  a  Supplement,  full  size,  in  two  colors. 
For  this  outline  an  ornamental  motto  (**  Duty"),  a  glove  box  and  a  box 
for   stationery  —  a  writing-kil  box,  have  been   chosen.    They  require  pre- 
paratory work  as  follows : 

Practice  making  some  good  freehand  alphabet. 

The  Roman  or  some  modification  of  it  is  recommended.  Study  to  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  '* style"  in  lettering.  See  that  all  the  letters  must 
have  something  in  common,  —  thickness  of  stroke,  character  of  stroke 
(smooth  or  rough  edge),  shapes  of  ceriphs  (sharp  pointed,  blunt  pointed, 
cut  off  vertically  or  obliquely,  rounded  or  angular,  etc.). 
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Make  an  ornamental  motto  within  an  enclosing  form. 

If  possible  plan  to  have  the  motto  ** framed"  passe partout  under  glass. 
Decide  upon  the  color  of  the  tape  to  be  used  in  doing  this  and  work  out  a 
color  scheme  for  the  whole  in  which  the  color  of  the  tape  shall  keep  its 
proper  place.  Each  pupil  may  select  his  own  motto  and  his  own  color 
scheme.  Interest  will  be  added  to  the  problem  by  making  the  color  scheme 
right  for  a  certain  room  at  home  where  the  motto  is  to  be  hung. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  some  common  object,  requir- 
ing the  drawing  of  a  section  to  make  clear  all  the  facts 
of  form. 

Take  a  flower  pot  and  saucer,  a  chair  with  a  hollowed  seat,  a  table  with 
a  drawer  in  it,  a  toy  bureau, —  anything  at  hand  that  will  serve  to  correlate 
two  or  more  views  and  a  section. 

Have  freehand  sketches  of  the  views  made  first  with  the  dimensions 
added.  Be  sure  that  every  step  is  clear.  From  the  sketches  have  the  work- 
ing drawing  made  to  a  convenient  scale. 

The  illustration  is  the  working  drawing  of  a  Blotter  Pad,  the  original  of 
which  was  made  by  a  pupil  in  Fitchburg.*  The  knob  screws  in,  and  the  top 
has  a  carved  ornament  upon  it  (not  shown  in  the  drawing).  The  thread  for 
the  knob  was  cut  by  a  machine. 

J^**  Drawings  for  the  other  selected  objects  (Grades  7,  8  and  9)  with 
complete  directions  for  making  them  will  be  given  in  the  December  Out- 
line, next  month. 

*The  making  of  this  will  be  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  November  number,  by 
Mr.  Messenger,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Pitchburg,  Mass. 
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OUTLINES  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  WALTER  SARGENT, 
State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  Masaachutetts. 

NOVEMBER 

CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  GEOMETRIC  DRAWING 

DIVISION  I.     First  four  years  in  school. 

A.  Geometric  elements. 

The  circle  is  the  geometric  figure  most  easily  appreciated  by  small  chil- 
dren. Interest  the  children  in  perfect  circles ;  for  examale,  by  drawing  before 
them  circles  of  different  sizes  with  colored  chalk  on  the  blackboard  by  means 
of  string  or  blackboard  compasses.  Have  the  older  children  of  this  division 
trace  circles  on  colored  paper,  by  drawing  around  a  cup,  dinner  pail,  bell, 
cardboard  circle  or  some  other  circular  pattern.  Have  all  the  pupils  in  the 
division  cut  these  circles  as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  colored  paper  need  not  be  expensive.  Butcher's  paper,  colored 
wrapping  paper,  etc.,  do  very  well.  The  circles  when  of  appropriate  size 
and  color  may  be  put  to  some  use,  for  example,  as  mats  under  vases  or  under 
flower  pots. 

Occasionally  the  sunlight  falls  through  narrow  slits  at  the  edges  of 
curtains  or  through  shutters,  and  forms  a  multitude  of  sun  circles.  Small 
children  are  always  interested  to  see  who  can  hold  a  sheet  of  paper  so  as  to 
catch  the  most  perfect  of  these. 

Show  the  children  how  to  draw  large  circles  and  half -circles  freehand  on 
the  blackboard  by  swinging  the  whole  arm  as  a  radius.  Draw  circles  and 
half  circles  on  paper. 

Practise  drawing  vertical  lines  on  the  blackboard,  to  be  tested  by  a  plumb 
line,  and  horizontal  lines  to  be  judged  by  the  eye.  Have  each  child  place 
his  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper  to  represent  a  vertical  line.  Draw  long  vertical 
lines  on  paper.  Follow  this  practice  by  sketches  on  paper  and  blackboard 
of  houses,  fences,  telegraph  poles,  etc.,  with  special  care  that  the  proper 
lines  are  vertical.     Teach  horizontal  lines  in  a  similar  manner. 

B.  Use  of  rule  and  scissors. 

Show  children  how  to  use  a  rule  to  draw  straight  lines.  Practice  draw- 
ing straight  lines  of  any  given  number  of  inches  from  2"  to  12"  with  a  rule. 
Practice  cutting  to  a  line  with  scissors. 
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C.     General  use  of.  drawing. 

Have  children  make  illustrations  of  history  stories  and  other  school 
work,  and  of  November  scenes  and  occupations.  It  is  all  important  that 
drawing  become  a  matter  of  course  and  be  continually  used  as  a  common 
means  of  expression  by  these  children  who  are  beginning. 

DIVISION  II.     Fifth  to  nineth  years  in  school. 

A.  Vertical,    horizontal   and   parallel  lines,    oblique 
and  angles. 

Have  children  draw  long  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  on  the  blackboard. 
Judge  these  first  by  the  eye  and  mark  them  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
class,  then  test  with  plumb  line  and  level.  Draw  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  on  paper.  Test  columns  of  figures  and  words,  written  work  and  mar- 
gins, for  proper  applications  of  vertical  and  horizontals. 

Draw  oblique  lines  about  12'''  or  15'''  long,  in  various  directions  on  the 
blackboard.  Have  children  add  other  lines  to  make  exact  right  angles  of 
these  to  be  tested  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  angle.  Later  have  pupils 
complete  squares  on  similar  lines  by  adding  the  other  three  sides  freehand. 
All  testing  should  be  done  after  pupils  have  taken  their  seats. 

Have  children  draw  straight  and  curved  lines  freehand  and  add  other 
lines  which  shall  be  parallel  to  these.  Practice  this  on  blackboard  and  paper 
and  test  results. 

Practice  placing  pencils  or  splints  on  paper  to  show  slants  and  angles  of 
objects,  as  the  picture  cord,  hands  of  the  clock,  branching  of  a  twig,  gable 
of  a  house  seen  from  the  window,  etc.  Place  some  object  as  a  broom  or 
yard-stick  at  different  angles  and  have  children  show  quickly  the  various 
slants  by  placing  splints  and  afterwards  by  drawing. 

B.  Instrumental  Drawing. 

Show  children  what  perfect  circles  may  be  drawn  with  compasses. 
Observe  which  children  handle  their  compasses  most  deftly,  and  let  the  others 
watch  to  see  how  they  do  it.  Show  the  class  how  to  use  a  foot  rule  quickly 
and  accurately.  Give  them  practice  in  drawing  squares  and  oblongs  accord- 
ing to  dictated  measurements.  Encourage  pride  in  accuracy.  Each  pupil 
should  be  able  to  take  measurements  of  simple  geometric  figures  from 
dictation  and  give  accurate  results.  For  example,  a  square  3X"  ^  3X"»  an 
oblong'23^''  X  5X"i  a"  equilateral  triangle  4''  on  each  side,  a  folded  cover  for 
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sheets  of  paper  6"'x.<)'\  the  cover  to  extend   %''  beyond  the  edges  of  the 
enclosed  sheets. 

Let  as  many  of  the  problems  as  possibble  be  for  things  of  use,  as  folders 
for  papers  of  a  certain  size,  mounts  for  calendars,  Perry  pictures,  etc.,  and 
measurements  for  lettering.  Suggestions  for  other  applications  will  be  found 
in  the  graded  outlines. 

C.  Lettering.    . 

Select  from  the  graded  outlines  the  instructions  for  lettering  best  adapted 
to  the  pupils  of  your  particular  school  and  follow  these.  Show  children 
title  pages  and  covers  of  books  and  magazines  and  interest  them  in  good 
printing. 

D.  General  use  of  Drawing. 

Continue  illustrations  of  school  work.  Sketch  appearance  of  countries 
studied  in  geography.  Illustrate  history  and  natural  work.  Print  titles. 
Make  common  use  of  the  geometrical  terms  involved  in  the  month's  work, 
e.  g.,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  parallel,  right,  acute  and  obtuse  angle, 
the  parts  of  the  circle,  etc. 
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The  lint  of  •  •eriea  of  typical  coursea 

Art  Courses  Offered  by  the  Brookline  High  School* 

THIRD  YEAR 

Mainly  Blective 

I.  Drawing. 

Cast  drawing  using  three,  five  or  seven  notes. 

Composition  in  neutral  values,  three,  five  or  seven  notes. 

Composition  in  color  values,  three  or  five  notes — reference  to  Japanese 
prints. 

Landscape  and  figure  composition. 

Decorative  illustration:    posters,  book  cover  designs. 

Drawing  from  reproductions  of  the  old  masters;  Albertina  Collection. 

Drawing  from  object  and  cast  with  special  reference  to  college  require- 
ments. 

II.  Handicraft. 

Original  designs  applied  to  art  needle  work,  leather  and  metal. 
Making  of  passe  partout  frames  —  book  binding —  magazine  folios. 
Modeling  in  clay :  objects,  reliefs  and  heads. 

III.  Lecture  Course.f    Foreign  and  Domestic  Archi- 

tccture.t 

Required  of  girls  in  the  Technical  Course. 

a  Domestic :  Primitive  shelters,  tent,  log  cabin,  etc.  Castle,  manor, 
town  house ;  villa,  farm  and  country  house. 

b  Ecclesiastic  :  Basilican  and  Romanesque  types ;  Wren  churches,  the 
Protestant  meeting  house,  the  modern  American  church. 

c  Civic:  school,  town  hall,  library,  art  museum,  railway  station, 
bridges  and  parkways. 

*The  forepart  of  this  course  was  published  in  the  September  number. 

fTo  correlate  with  English  and  American  History,  Civil  Government,  Domestic 
Science,  and  Physics. 

X  This  course  is  intended  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  architecture,  as  a  prime  expres- 
sion of  civilization,  has  a  development  that  parallels  man's  growth  in  thought  and 
achievement.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tracing  the  ancestry  of  building  through 
/ora/ types;  principles  of  good  architecture  are  dwelt  upon  — fitness,  consistency,  sin- 
cerity.    Illustrative  drawings  are  made  and  notebooks  are  kept. 
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d    Detailed  stud^^  of  the  modern  country  house  and  city  house,  plans, 
exteriors,  interiors,  furniture  and  decoration. 

IV.     Lecture  Course.    Greek  Architecture  and  Sculp- 
ture. 

Homeric  period :  Troy,  Tiryns,  Mykenae. 
Temples  :  ^gina,  Olympia ;  Archaic  Sculpture. 
Olympic  Games  :  Influence  on  Greek  Art. 
Akropolis  at  Athens  :  Parthenon,  Erechtheion,  Nik^  Apteros. 
Parthenon  :  metopes,  frieze,  pediments. 
Sculpture :  development  from  archaic  to  perfect  period. 
Greek  Vase  Painting.:  prehistoric,  archaic,  black-figured  and  red-figured 
ware. 

Suggested  drawings  :  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  plan  of  Greek  temple,  front 

elevation  showing  pediment  decoration,  archaic  figure,  an  athlete,  a 

victory.     Greek  vase  decorations. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Elective 

I.  Drawing. 

Drawing  from  cast,  object  and  life. 
Drawings  from  reproductions  of  the  old  masters. 
Landscape  and  figure  composition. 

Analysis  of  the  principles  of   line  and  color  composition  in  Japanese 
prints. 

Pen  and  ink  drawing. 

Methods  in  the  use  of  line  by  modern  draughtsmen. 
Rendering  of  architectural   details;   Roman,  Byzantine,   Renaissance, 
Gothic,  from  photograph  and  cast. 

II.  Handicraft. 

Original  designs  applied  to  various  materials. 

Stained  glass ;  designed,  cut,  soldered. 

Monotypes;  etching  on  glass,  brass  and  copper;  enameling. 

Handicraft  of  previous  years  continued. 
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III.  Lecture  Course.*     Domestic  and  Foreign  Archi- 
tecturc.t 

Ecclesiastic:  Cathedral  building;  Romanesque^  English  and  French 
Gothic. 

Municipal :  town  halls,  museums,  bridges,  parkways. 
Private :  dwellings,  palaces. 

IV.  Lecture  Course,  t    A  history  of  painting. 

Italian  :  Giotto,  Botticelli,  Raphael,  Michaelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

French  :  David  Delacroix,  The  Barbizon  Group,  Millet,  Corot. 

Dutch :  Van  Eyck,  Memling,  Rubens,  Rembrandt. 

Spanish :  Velasquez,  Murillo. 

English:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Pre-Raphaelite  School, 
Turner  and  Ruskin. 

Technical  processes  noted:  panel  painting,  fresco,  oil  painting,  engrav- 
ing, etching. 

♦To  correlate  with  Civil  Government. 

tThis  course  is  a  continuation  of  I<ecture  Course  III  in  Third  year.  Emphasis  is 
here  placed  upon /oret'gn  architecture  and  its  development. 

X  In  connection  with  the  above  course  practical  talks  are  given  on  — the  picture 
from  the  artist's  standpoint  — the  elements  of  beauty  in  pictorial  composition  —  the 
arrangement  of  pictures  in  museums  — modern  exhibitions  — tendencies  in  American 
art  —  mural  painting. 


IRENE  WEIR 

Director  of  Art,  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 
FOR  NOVEMBER  WORK 

Alphabets,  published  by  the  Davis  Press.  Text  Books  on  Lettering  such 
as  Brown's,  Strangers,  Day's,  etc. 

Booklets,  Making  of.  Pupil  as  Bookmaker,  Whittier.  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  93. 
Preserving  School  Work,  Whitney,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  405. 

Drill  Exercises.  Straight  lines  and  curves.  New  Method  in  Education, 
Tadd. 

Drawing  to  Scale.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Edwards,  Book,  March  1903.  See 
also  Working  Drawing. 

Geometric  Figures.  Thompson's  Manual  Training  Handbook,  No.  i. 
See  also  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Geometric  Problems.  Thompson's  Mechanical  Manual.  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, Cross,  Chap.  II. 

Lettering.  The  Teaching  of  Lettering,  Perry,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  196. 
Teaching  Lettering,  Daniels,  Book,  Vol.  4,  p.  549.  How  to  Draw  Let- 
ters (block  letters).  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  p.  74 ;  V,  p.  67 ;  VI,  p.  61. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Edwards,  Book,  Dec.  1902.  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Cross,  Chap.  I.  Kit  and  Use,  Examples  of.  Supplement  to  Book,  March 
1904.     Measuring  and  Planning,  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  p.  67. 

Objects  to  Make.  Haney,  Book,  Vol.  I,  p.  129;  Book,  Outline,  Nov.  1903 
and  Dec.  1903.  Introduction  to  Handicraft,  Soper,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  389. 
Supplement  to  Book,  Nov.  1904.  Outline,  Dec.  1904.  Problems  in 
Woodworking,  Murray.     New  York  Outlines,  Dr.  Haney. 

Sections.    See  Working  Drawing. 

Working  Drawing.  See  Drawing  to  Scale.  Also  Augsburg  Manual  III, 
Chap.  XI.  List  of  suitable  objects  to  draw,  Augsburg  Manual  III,  p. 
203.  Prang  Text  Books,  VI,  p.  61.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Cross,  Chap. 
III.     Thompson's  Manual  Training  Handbook,  No.  2,  Section  VIII. 
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The  Psychology  of  Beauty.  By  Ethel  D.  Puffer. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1905.  280  pp.,  5x7  1-2. 
$1.25. 

This  book,  of  especial  interest  to  at!  who  think  upon  whatsoever  things 
are  lovelj,  records  a  new  insight  into  the  problem  of  the  beautiful.  The  old 
speculative  theories  are  tested  by  the  results  of  modern  investigation  and 
experiment  in  the  realm  of  physiological-psychology,  and  a  new  **  more  or 
less  consistent  and  complete  aesthetic  theory  "  is  presented  with  convincing 
clearness.  The  presentation  might  not  seem  clear  to  one  accustomed  to 
light  reading  only,  for  it  is  scholarly.  The  book  measures  one*s  power  to 
follow  close  analysis  and  logical  deduction,  and  presupposes  such  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  finest  things  in  painting  and  sculpture,  that  half-tone 
plates  from  them  are  unnecessary.  The  beauty  of  fine  art,  of  music,  of 
literature,  of  the  drama,  and  of  ideas,  is  discussed  in  a  masterly  way, 
revealing  a  most  enviable  grasp  of  subject  matter,  knowledge  of  *'  author- 
ities" and  range  of  appreciation.  **The  human  being  who  thrills  to  the 
experience  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art"  and  who  does  not  ** forever  rest 
with  that  experience  unquestioned,"  but  seeks  a  reason  for  it,  will  read 
Miss  Puffer's  book  with  avidity  and  finish  it  with  gratitude.  Those  who 
teach  design  and  composition  will  see  their  old  problems  under  clearer  light 
after  they  have  mastered  this  Psychology  of  Beauty. 

How  to  Know  Wild  Fruits.  By  Maude  Gridley  Peter- 
son. The  Macmillan  Company,  1905.  340  pp.,  5  x 
7  1-2.    80  illustrations.     $1.50. 

Who  has  not  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  fall  fruits  as  in  that  of  spring 
flowers  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  disappointment  of  being  unable  to  discover 
the  identity  of  some  brilliant  treasurer  of  the  kingdom  of  plants  when  he 
has  been  captured  and  brought  indoors  ?  Every  lover  of  Nature,  especially  if 
he  has  to  do  with  inquisitive  children,  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Peterson  for  this 
long-needed  handbook.  The  excellent  guide  to  families  and  species,  together 
with  the  indices,  make  it  easy  even  for  a  novice  to  identify  a  specimen  after 
observing  the  character  of  growth  and  the  color.  The  text  is  readable,  and 
right  for  use  in  schools.  The  language  is  not  technical,  the  illustrations 
illustrate,  and  the  book  is  well  made.  It  is  a  good  reference  book  to  have 
at  hand  every  fall. 
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Mechanical  Drawing.  By  C.  L.  Adams.  Geo.  H.  Ellis 
Co.,  Boston,  1905.  204  pp.,  8  1-2  x  ix.  160  illustra- 
tions in  the  text  and  23  plates. 

Mr.  Adams,  associate  professor  of  drawing  and  descriptive  geometrj  in 
tlie  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  produced  a  standard  reference 
boolc,  dealing  with  every  phase  of  the  subject,  from  the  selection  of  a  set  of 
instruments  to  the  making  of  Patent  Office  drawings.  No  detail  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  care  and  use  of  instruments,  the  conventions  of  mechanical 
drawing,  lettering,  dimensioning,  tinting,  blue-printing,  and  reproducing 
by  other  means,  is  omitted.  Moreover,  every  point  is  amply  illustrated. 
Seventy-four  problems  in  geometry,  and  such  topics  as  mechanical  object 
drawing,  isometric  drawing  and  the  making  of  wash  drawings  are  explained 
and  presented  with  a  precision  and  completeness  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  book  is  admirably  printed  and  serviceably  bound  in  boards  and 
cloth.    There  is  no  better  book  on  the  subject. 

Cam  Construction.  By  George  Jepson.  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Co.,  1905.  60  pp.,  6  x  9,  37  illustrations,  many 
of  them  large  plates  in  two  colors.     $1.50. 

The  well-spaced,  simple  but  richly  colored  cover,  the  exquisitely  drawn 
illustrations  in  red  and  black,  and  the  clean,  open  Roman  type  printed  on 
good  cream  tinted  paper,  make  this  the  prettiest  book  yet  published  on  the 
prosaic  subject  of  mechanical  drawing.  In  this  case  the  fine  feathers  belong 
to  a  fine  bird,  for  the  subject  of  Cams  is  treated  exhaustively,  with  a  direct 
simplicity  of  style  and  an  orderliness  of  presentation  wholly  commendable. 
The  volume  throughout  is  characteristic  of  its  author,  the  competent, 
gentlemanly  and  genuine  man  who  has  won  the  friendship  of  so  many 
classes  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  The  book  is  invaluable 
to  all  students  in  advanced  mechanical  drawing,  and  a  model  for  those 
teachers  who  propose  to  publish  something  in  that  line. 

Problems  in  Woodworking.  By  M.  W.  Murray.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  1905.  50  plates,  6x9, 
detachably  bound.    50  cts. 

After  the  ill  arranged  drawings  of  clumsy  and  useless  wooden  models 
too  often  presented  for  manual  training  students  to  study,  these  simple  and 
wholesome  plates  are  as  refreshing  as  a  drink  of  spring  water.      If  one  is 
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inclined  to  call  an  occasional  model  rather  harsh  in  line,  such  as  the  Shelf* 
plate  12,  or  the  Whisk  Broom  Holder,  plate  13,  he  discovers  upon  reading 
the  Notes,  that  the  rough  model  only  is  presented,  that  students  may  have 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  perfecting  the  design  for  themselves,  each 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  All  the  models  are  useful  and  well  proportioned, 
and  their  construction  is  workmanlike.  The  plates  are  well  printed  on 
substantial  gray  paper  suitable  for  classroom  use,  and  bound  by  means  of 
brass  fasteners  within  neat  paper  covers.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

THE   SEPTEMBER   MAGAZINES 

From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Manual  Arts 

Booklovers 

The  great  Sioux  Festival  contains  good  photographs  of  Indian  life,  by 
Rex  E.  Beach.  The  first  architect  in  America,  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe, 
contains  reproductions  of  his  sketches  for  buildings  in  Washington.  There 
are  two  drawings  by  Peixetto  which  illustrate  admirably  the  elimination  of 
detail  in  rendering  buildings,  pp.  265,  267. 

Century 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  National  Capitol  might  be  considered  as 
almost  supplementary  to  the  article  on  Latrobe  in  the  Booklovers,  and  Jules 
Crow's  of  the  new  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  page  619,  illustrates 
very  effectively  the  same  principle  of  simplification  of  architectural  detail  as 
the  drawing  by  Peixetto.  The  frontispiece  is  a  stunning  piece  of  color  (if 
an  artist's  phrase  may  be  used)  by  John  W.  Alexander.  It  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  a  complex  harmony  with  green  as  the  dominant  note.  The 
Historic  Palaces  of  Paris  contains  three  drawings,  each  characteristic  of  the 
artist ;  a  pen  drawing  by  Harry  Fenn ;  a  drawing  in  three  values  by  Gu^rin ; 
and  a  black  and  white  by  Castaigne.  Probably  the  article  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  craftsman  is  the  Viking  Ship  found  at  Oseberg,  with  five 
admirable  drawings  from  photographs  by  Harry  Fenn.  A  careful  study  of 
Frost's  drawing,  p.  734,  in  view  of  the  poem,  Holding  Off  the  Calf,  will 
convince  one  for  the  hundredth  time  that  when  it  comes  to  doing  that  sort 
of  thing  Frost  is  without  a  rival.  Perhaps  the  strongest  single  illustration 
in  the  book  is  that  by  Sterner,  p.  745.  Study  the  values.  The  artist  who 
tells  the  most  with  the  fewest  lines  in  this  number  is  May  Wilson  Preston 
in  Mrs.  M'Groarty's  Inheritance. 
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I  1 

Chautauquan 

The  Spirit  of  the  Orient  contains  several  illustrations  worth  preserving. 
The  Great  Buddha,  The  Rock  and  Castle,  p.  12,  The  Taj  Mehal,  p.  14,  and 
the  two  views  of  the  Himalajras,  pp.  26  and  37.  These  last  help  to  explain 
some  of  the  effects  to  be  seen  in  Japanese  prints.  Professor  Harold  N. 
Fowler  describes  Spoleto  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  three  illustrations. 
The  birdseye  view  of  the  Coloseum,  p.  72,  supplements  admirably  the 
ordinary  photograph  of  it. 

Country  Life 

The  home  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  is  the  XVI 
in  the  series  of  Country  H-omes  of  Famous  Americans.  Some  of  the  rarest 
photographs  ever  published  are  by  Stephen  N.  Leek.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
photographic  wonder.  The  illustrations  furnish  all  the  **  reindeer'*  we 
shall  need  for  our  Christmas  drawings.  There  is  a  fine  landscape  for 
rendering  in  values,  p.  517,  and  another  on  p.  530.  The  Bee  in  the  Lady's- 
slipper  has  illustrations  which  show  with  remarkable  clearness  the  fore- 
shortening and  lighting  of  plant  forms. 

Craftsman 

Arnold  Boecklin  and  his  work  is  treated  by  Amelia  Von  Ende,  four 
illustrations.  The  Hildesheim  Silver  Treasure  contains  half-tones  of 
twenty-four  beautiful  antique  objects.  Prehistoric  and  Pueblo  Community 
Dwellings  are  described  and  illustrated  by  George  Wharton  James.  Frank 
Ira  White  writes  of  the  Civic  Art  in  Portland,  Oregon.  There  is  a  brief  but 
well  illustrated  article  on  Miss  Marie  Tuthill's  artistic  scissor  work. 

Delineator 

The  best  piece  of  color  this  magazine  presents  is  on  the  cover.  The 
girls  inside  the  Delineator  this  month  are  ghostly  compared  with  the  one 
outside.  The  Paradise  of  Poets  contains  pictures  reminiscent  of  Southey, 
Shelley  and  Wordsworth.  The  Collector's  Manual  deals  with  English 
pottery  and  porcelain.  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  is  the  famous  hymn.  Bull's 
dr-awings  furnish  us  with  a  good  tiger,  porcupine,  elephant,  bear  and  jaguar. 
A  sensible  suggestion  on  the  use  of  leather  in  dress  is  to  be  found  on  p.  389. 

Harper's 

Compare  Pyle's  frontispiece  with  his  other  color-plate  p.  492.  The 
second  is  the  better  harmony  of  color,  for  it  is  completely  saturated  with  the 
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dominant  hue.  In  the  frontispiece  the  green-yellow  light  on  the  floor  and 
the  dark  robe  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  hues.  The  photo- 
graphs by  Arthur  Hewitt  for  The  Seashore,  by  E.  S.  Martin,  are  more  suc- 
cessful as  compositions  than  as  pieces  of  process  work.  It's  a  pity  the 
platemakers  were  so  seldom  able  to  get  a  horizontal  horizon.  The  Plate  by 
Alice  Barber  Stephens,  p.  566,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book.  Rebecca 
Mary  would  hardly  be  herself  without  the  characteristic  drawings  of  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  two  of  which  appear  in  Article  7.  My  Antarctic  Explo- 
rations by  Dr.  Charcot,  furnish  illustrations  of  winter  effects.  Among  the 
etchings  by  Charles  Henry  White,  one  of  the  best  is  that  on  p.  621,  where 
he  has  suggested  with  more  than  ordinary  success  something  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

McClure's 

The  most  attractive  illustrations  are  of  course  those  in  color  by  Fernand 
Lungren  for  William  Allen  White's  article  On  Bright  Angel  Trail.  Of  these 
the  best  are  the  Water  Knife,  the  River,  Moonlight,  and  In  the  Depths.  The 
others  are  not  so  convincing.  The  drawings  which  will  best  repay  careful 
study  are  those  by  A.  B.  Frost  for  Eugene  Wood's  Circus  Day.  Only  Frost 
would  think  of  drawing  a  rooster  in  so  surprised  an  attitude,  p.  527,  or  a 
trumpeter  so  completely  transformed  into  a  blast  as  that  on  p.  533.  The 
circus  gentleman  professor  is  perfectly  characterized  on  p.  539.  The  experi- 
ments in  color,  pp.  552-560,  are  not  successful.  The  color  is  obtrusive. 
Nothing  in  the  book  is  better  as  a  study  in  character  than  the  Lanigan  by 
Jay  Hambridge  which  forms  the  frontispiece. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

The  cover  contains  an  effective  drawing  of  The  Automobile  Girl  by 
Harrison  Fisher.  Peter  Newell  contributes  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  Bedquilt 
of  an  amusing  pattern.  Somebody  writes  well  on  Good  Taste  and  Bad 
Taste  in  Framing  Pictures,  with  eight  convincing  illustrations.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  see  at  last  "fashion-plates"  which  are  not  ridiculous  in  drawing. 
Miss  Cochrane's  children  are  especially  charming.  Among  the  other 
illustrations  worth  the  student's  attention  are  the  little  outline  drawings  by 
F.  Vaux  Wilson,  p.  25,  and  those  by  Katharine  Richardson,  p.  24.  Notice 
Blendon  Campbell's  Mother  and  Child  in  the  advertisement  opposite  p.  3. 
That  is  a  novel  and  pleasing  arrangement  of  that  hackneyed  subject  well 
composed  within  the  circle. 
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Masters  in  Art 

Claude  Lorrain  is  the  subject  this  month.  One  is  impressed  in  looking 
through  the  plates  with  Claude's  influence  upon  Turner,  and  with  Turner's 
indebtedness  to  Claude.  The  atmospheric  qualities  of  the  originals  have 
been  wonderfully  well  preserved  in  these  fine  half-tones.'  One  feels  like 
renewing  his  thanks  to  the  Bates  and  Guild  Company  with  each  succeeding 
number  of  this  unique  magazine. 

Outing 

The  cover  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  decorative  coloring.  The  frontispiece 
by  J.  M.  Gleason  reminds  one  of  a  shrewd  sentence  in  Miss  Puffer's  Psychol- 
ogy of  Beauty.  **The  limbs  must  be  adjusted  or  surprised  in  some  pattern 
beyond  their  own.  The  ideas  are  the  occasion,  and  the  example  for  new  out- 
lines." Gleason  evidently  believes  this.  He  has  certainly  embodied  it  with 
an  almost  amusing  success.  The  Fallacies  of  Roughing  It  contains  several 
unusually  brilliant  camping  photographs  by  F.  L.  Mead.  For  an  efiective 
composition  in  horizontal  lines,  see  the  dog-sleds  of  the  fur-traders,  p.  656. 
The  plate  on  p.  683  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  see  how  photo- 
graphs are  retouched  to  make  them  more  effective.  There  are  three  admirable 
photographs  of  the  dog  on  the  hunt,  pp.  700-703,  and  of  that  difficult  thing  to 
draw —  a  boat,  on  pp.  722-726.  There  is  an  admirable  photograph  of  camels 
on  p.  728,  and  of  an  elephant  on  p.  732. 

Printing  Art 

The  price  of  this  periodical  has  been  reduced  to  three  dollars  per  year, 
which  brings  it  within  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  teachers  of  design. 
There  are  two  articles  of  especial  value  to  teachers  in  this  number.  "The 
Symbolism  of  Form  "  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  with  more  than  fifty  illus- 
trations, and  that  on  **  Calendars  and  Calendar  Pads,"  probably  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lewis  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  with  nine  samples  of  good 
calendar  pages.  There  are  three  astonishingly  fine  examples  of  three-color 
printing,  and  at  least  a  half-dozen  model  harmonies  of  color  among  the  ads. 

Scribner's 

The  frontispiece  by  Oliver  Kemp  combines  strong  contrasts  in  value 
with  great  delicacy  and  variety  of  color.  Both  in  composition  and  technique 
it  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  wonderfully  satisfactory.  Compare  it  with  the 
plate  on  p.  306  for  color,  and  with  the  plate  on  p.  332  for  drawing,  and 
rendering  of  textures  and  values.    The  article  on  Heads  and  Horns  to  which 
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this  is  the  introduction  contains  notable  material  for  the  designer.  The 
Edge  of  the  Desert,  by  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf,  is  one  of  those  flashlight 
articles  which  illuminate  a  dead  past  with  startling  clearness.  Who  ever 
heard  of  Timgad  before,  or  El  Djem  I  but  what  a  seething  life  they  must 
have  known !  Among  the  beautiful  half-tones  in  this  number,  some  of  the 
best  are  that  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark,  p.  293,  and  that  by  A.  I.  Keller,  p. 
355.  The  Field  of  Art  contains  a  wise  word  on  French  Painting  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

St.  Nicholas 

Queen  Zixi  still  holds  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  the  illustrations 
by  Richardson  seem  better  with  each  succeeding  number.  The  frontispiece 
in  color  is  an  odd  and  beautiful  combination.  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  gives 
a  little  talk  about  Architecture  with  eight  illustrations.  Cornelia  Hickman 
writes  entertainingly  of  a  visit  to  Plymouth  Rock.  Mr.  Caffin's  eleventh 
paper  compares  Fortuny  with  Von  Piloty.  On  pp.  loio  and  loii  are 
silhouettes  which  suggest  the  possibility  of  making  a  good  sectional  map  of 
the  United  States  as  a  school  exercise,  correlating  geography  in  drawing. 
The  Home  Sketches  by  Rose  Muella  Sprague  are  good  subjects  for  coloring. 
The  Practical  Boy  builds  a  gymnasium.  Do  take  a  look  at  Peter  Newell's 
Electric  Fan,  p.  1027. 

Studio 

August  :  An  Exhibition  Number,  so  to  speak.  The  Venice  Exhibition, 
the  Salon  of  the  Soci^t^  National  des  Beaux- Arts,  the  Lalique  Exhibition, 
that  of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club,  and  of  other  minor  societies,  are 
all  represented  by  many  beautiful  half-tones.  The  Water-Color  Art  of  H. 
B.  Brabazon  is  exemplified  by  several  plates,  one,  forming  the  frontispiece, 
in  color.  Four  other  color  plates  are  by  Kossiakoff  from  Russian  Church 
Architecture,  the  most  pleasing  being  the  **  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Annunciation,  Moscow."  There  is  a  finely  illustrated  article  on  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  on  the  work  of  the  Art  Student's  League  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  Mechanic's  Institute  at  Rochester.  On  page  XLVII  is  a  fine 
half-tone  of  the  Boston  Velasquez,  the  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

September  :  The  richest  article  for  teachers  of  art  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  is  that  by  A.  S.  Levetus  on  The  Craft  Schools  of  Austria,  with 
scores  of  helpful  illustrations,  several  showing  skilful  adaptations  of  plant 
and  insect  forms.  There  is  a  second  paper  on  the  Venice  Exhibition,  and  a 
most  interesting  article  on  the  Odds  and   Ends  from   Edward    Penfield's 
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Studio,  containing  studies  of  cats  and  roosters  just  riglit  for  children  to 
emulate  in  handling.  Charlet's  Fisherman's  Luck  and  The  Little  Antique 
Shop,  a  water-color  by  Dorothj  Osborn,  are  reproduced  in  color.  Teachers 
interested  in  Monograms  and  Marks  will  enjoj  the  page  of  them  by  George 
Auriol.  This  is  an  unusually  rich  number  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teacher  of  children. 

Suburban  Life 

Mr.  Arnold,  the  editor,  writes  about  a  representative  American  school, 
St.  John's,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  The  contents  design  is  startlingly  original! 
The  frontispiece  and  the  first  illustration  offer  examples  of  typical  tree- 
forms.  Professor  Maynard's  article  on  Dutch  Bulbs  for  Winter  Blooming 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  wish  to  know  more  along  the  line  of 
Professor  Weed's  article  in  this  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book.  William 
A.  Small  writes  briefly  on  the  Question  of  Wall  Coverings,  with  six 
illustrations. 

^Vo^ld  Today 

The  cover  in  blue  and  yellow  is  a  good  bit  of  design  admirable  in 
perspective.  In  the  toned  half-tones  illustrating  the  new  Chicago,  and 
Oregon  at  its  Exposition,  one  begins  to  see  what  satisfactory  illustrations 
this  process  is  destined  to  yield.  Compare  pp.  941  and  943  as  examples  of 
the  different  effects  which  may  be  secured  by  the  adjustment  of  tint  ^to 
subject.  The  Roman  Campagna  by  Raphael  Simboli  (with  eleven  illustra- 
tions) will  be  read  by  every  lover  of  old  Rome. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Perry  Magazine,  in  addition  to  its  usual  features,  contains  the 
beginning  of  a  course  in  Italian  Art  for  Women's  Clubs,  and  a  good  article 
on  Pictures  in  the  Primary  Room  by  Anna  S.  Graham.  Philip  Emerson 
writes  about  a  Glass  Factory. 

Kind  und  Kunst  (always  rich)  contains  this  month  a  series  of  bold  illus" 
trations  in  ink  on  the  Adventures  of  Gulliver,  and  some  more  delicate  but 
equally  admirable  illustrations  of  such  fairy  stories  as  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  Puss  in  Boots,  and  the  Pied  Piper.  There  arc 
also  plates  showing  artistic  modern  German  toys. 

The  New  England  Photographer,  August-September,  contains  at  least 
two  remarkable  photographic  portraits.  The  Shepherd  Boy,  by  C.  W. 
Hern,  and  the  Portrait  by  J.  Garo  of  Boston.  Either  one  of  these  might 
easily  pass  as  a  photograph  from  some  masterly  painting. 
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DO  YOU  know  a  Vagabond  Song  by  Richard  Hovey? 
Perhaps   you  know  that  of  which  he  sings  in  these 
stanzas: 

'*  There  is  something  in  the  autumn  that  is  native  to  my  blood  — 
Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood ; 
And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme, 

With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the  crimson  keeping  time. 
The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me  like  a  cry 
Of  bugles  going  by. 
And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 
To  see  the  frosty  asters  like  a  smoke  upon  the  hills/' 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  follow  the  poet  farther  as  he 
rises  to  follow  October,  for  we  have  to  keep  school; 
but  we  can  bring  something  of  the  glory  of  the  hills 
into  our  schoolrooms,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  year's 
ripe  fruitage  enforce  the  lesson  that  a  good  harvest 
comes  only  from  a  good  sowing. 

4^  Having  read  the  second  part  of  President  Eliot's 
address,  may  you  be  moved  to  find  the  first  part  in  the 
September  number,  and  read  both  parts  through  again 
at  a  sitting.  The  time  will  be  well  spent.  Some  things 
yield  more  upon  a  second  reading,  and  some  need  to  be 
read  many  times.  One  book  (and  I  have  forgotten 
which)  begins  to  yield  richly,  according  to  Dr.  Harris, 
at  about  the  thirteenth  reading. 

ft  The  Analytical  Study  of  The  Plant  by  Miss  Irene 
Sargent  should  stimulate  supervisors  and  others  in- 
terested in  self-improvement  through  study  of  nature, 
and  should  prove  helpful  in  teaching  high  school 
students.  The  illustrations  are  almost  photographic. 
They  are  pushed  much  farther  than  many  of  us  would 
advise;  but  they  are  just  right  for  the   high   school   boy 
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to  see  who  thinks  his  half-studied  sketch  is  a  good 
drawing. 

^The  best  possible  introduction  to  Professor  Weed's 
article  would  be  a  visit  to  the  State  Normal  School, 
Lowell,  in  February.  Could  you  but  see  the  pretty  rows 
of  little  flower  pots  all  holding  nosegays,  the  happy  little 
boys  and  girls,  you  would  all  pounce  upon  Daffodils  and 
Crocuses  for  School  Use,  and  begin  planting  at  once 
that  the  beauty  and  the  joy  might  increase  in  your  own 
schoolroom. 

C  The  article  on  Decorative  Arrangement  ought  to  help, 
also.  If  it  doesn't — Well,  that  reminds  me  of  old  Doctor 
Pratt.  When  he  handed  a  bottle  of  medicine  to  Uncle 
Mike  he  said,  **  There,  you  take  that,  and  if  that 
doesn't  help  you,  I'll  give  you  something  that  will." 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  there  are  some  who  main- 
tain good  decorative  arrangement  to  be  all  a  matter  of 
feeling.  So  it  is,  provided  one  knows  how  he  ought  to 
feel!  Good  taste  is  the  result  of  a  guided  experience. 
The  guiding  may  come  through  an  inherited  tendency, 
through  familiarity  with  fine  things,  and  through  know- 
ledge of  principles.  Happy  is  the  man  thus  guided. 
As  teachers  our  only  topic  is  that  which  can  be  taught, 
namely,  the  principles.  If  there  are  no  principles  to 
teach,  there  is  nothing  to  teach.  Nothing  is  left  us  but 
to  be 

Lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise, 

and  the  dear  children  must  be  left  to  flounder  on. 
^The  eight  drawings  reproduced  as  a  supplement   this 
month   are    from    a    series   of  Japanese    drawing    books 
published    by    Mr.    Bunkio    Matsuki    of    Boston.       For 
interest   of  subject,  placing   on   the    sheet,  free,  simple, 
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truthful  drawing,  and  charm  of  effect,  they  are  unri- 
valled by  anything  produced  by  the  artists  of  Anglo- 
saxondom.  As  one  looks  at  them,  so  full  of  spirit,  so 
easily  done,  apparently,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  we 
labor  a  good  deal  in  our  art.  It  doesn't  seem 
spontaneous  and  joyful  like  this.  Even  the  French 
drawings  reproduced  in  Miss  Sargent's  article  are 
ponderous  and  mechanical  beside  these  from  the  orient. 

4^  The  four  plates,  pp.  140-143,  are  from  sheets  made  by 
students  in  Dr.  Haney's  class  in  Design  at  Cohasset 
last  summer.  Five  lines  of  work  were  carried  on  from 
the  first,  side  by  side,  and  closely  interrelated:  thoughtful 
studies  from  nature,  the  principles  of  design,  the 
decorative  rendering  of  natural  forms,  the  theory  of  color, 
and  applied  design.  Unfortunately  examples  of  the 
color  sheets  and  of  the  **  applications  "  cannot  be  given 
at  this  time.  Enough  is  given,  however,  to  show  the 
general  character  of  the  work  Dr.  Haney  secured  during 
the  five  weeks  of  the  course.  The  instructor  neither 
whirled  on  the  right  foot  of  *' pure  design"  nor  hopped 
on  the  left  foot  of  **  practical  design;"  he  walked  straight 
ahead  on  both  feet  and  the  students  followed,  enthusi- 
astic, working  day  and  night. 

4^  Seldom  does  one  find  a  bit  of  advertising  so  attractive, 
so  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  joyful  handicraft,  and 
withal  so  thoroughly  artistic  as  that  which  came  this 
summer  from  Mr.  Frank  G.  Sanford  at  Chautauqua. 
The  little  folders  appeared  every  week  in  the  form  of 
blue  prints,  two  pages  of  which  are  reproduced  here 
in  black  from  the  originals  upon  tracing  cloth.  But  alas 
the  values  are  reversed  and  modified;  the  pleasant  effect 
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of  the  toned  white  on  a  rich  blue  ground  is  lost.  The 
design  and  the  technique  of  pages  remain,  however, 
and  cannot  but  prove  suggestive  to  all  who  have  to 
publish  outlines  by  hand. 
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40^  Mr.  Sanford's  text:  '<  Avoid  the  commonplace  and 
beautify  the  common,"  is  one  from  which  the  Editor 
has  often  preached  in  these  pages  (although  from  another 
version  of  the  gospel  of  beauty)  and  one  from  which 
every  teacher  should  preach  every  day.  Before  this 
month  ends,  the  young  people  in  some  sections  of  our 
country  will  be  preparing  to  celebrate  Hallowe'en.  Here 
is  a  suggestion  from  a  teacher  in  Michigan,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Sanford's  motto: 
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In  October  many  sketches  were  made  in  preparation  for  Hallowe'en 
posters  to  illustrate  "A  Good  Joke. "^  The  literal  meaning  of  this  title  was 
adhered  to,  and  any  suggestion  otherwise  became  unpopular.  The  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  took  a  keen  interest  in  figure  study  with  all  its 
requirements,  to  be  able  to  express  with  life-like  effect  the  scene :  A  moon- 
light night,  an  humble  cottage,  boys  and  girls  placing  baskets  of  good  things 
on  the  steps  or  hanging  warm  garments  on  the  clothes  line,  then  running 
away  to  prevent  their  left  hands'  knowing  what  their  right  hand  had  been 
doing,  and  lastly,  the  surprise  of  the  poor  people  to  find  a  benevolent  Jack- 
o-lantern  beaming  upon  them  from  a  clothes  jjost. 

By  the  way,  why  should  these  carved  faces  always  be  made  so  ugly? 
And  why  should  the  drawings  of  them  be  hung  before  a  room  full  of  chil- 
dren ready  to  reflect  expressions? 

Besides  the  drill  afford^  in  sketching  from  the  pose,  for  the  hallo we'en 
posters,  there  was  much  interest  shown  in  the  study  of  lights  and  shadows 
from  the  harvest  moon,  the  lantern,  and  the  lamp  shining  out  of  the  window 
or  door.  Each  was  attempted  separately  in  practice  work,  till  the  problem 
of  three  lights  showing  at  once  was  solved. 

The  originality  called  for  in  portraying  **  good"  jokes  did  much  to  make 
later  work  independent;  while  the  space  relations,  values  of  color,  and  per- 
spective involved  strengthened  all  these  lines. 

To  be  sure,  when  the  eventful  evening  arrived  some  of  the  novelty  of 
playing hallowe'en  pranks  had  worn  off;  but  the  interest  awakened  in  needy 
neighbors  bore  fruit,  and  will  continue  to  in  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Shakespeare  speaking  of  this  festival  in  Richard  II  says, 

''  She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May 
Sent  back  for  Hallowmass  or  shortest  day." 

Like  the  happy  custom  of  hanging  May  baskets,  the  observance  of 
hallowe'en  should  bring  pleasure  to  everybody,  and  by  wise  planning  it  will. 

Emma  Woodman. 
Traverse  City,  Michigan 

40^  Some  of  the  Thanksgiving  material  given  small  size 
this  month  will  appear  full  size  next  month,  just  right 
for  tracing.  It  will  be  published  on  separate  sheets  for 
coloring,  with  suggestions  for  its  use,  upon  colored 
papers  suitable  for  pamphlet  covers. 
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40^  The  supervisor  is  fortunate  who  is  able  to  secure  a 
copy  of  the  new  Manual  Training  Schedule  for  the 
primary  grades  of  New  York  City,  by  Dr.  James  P. 
Paney.  This  schedule  marks  a  distinct  advance  over 
the  previous  ones  and  is  a  model  of  arrangement.  It 
contains  invaluable  matter  for  supervisors  and  teachers 
in  large  cities,  and  for  all  others  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  coordinating  the  primary  school  studies.  It 
is  so  rich  in  suggestion  that  one  feels  instinctively  the 
existence  of  many  minds,  like  springs  hidden  in  the  hills, 
each  contributing  something  to  that  which  Dr.  Haney  has 
presented  in  such  orderly  fashion  for  the  thousands  of 
teachers  under  his  direction.  When  I  contemplate  this 
document  and  recall  the  sentence  once  printed  timidly 
in  small  type  at  the  foot  of  our  drawing  schedules, 

Um  drawing  freely  in  other  studies. 

I  am  moved  to  quote  the  great  good  Book:  <<  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth! " 

^  Do  you  happen  to  know  Towlocks  and  his  Wooden 
Horse?  The  pictures  by  Honor  C.  Appleton  in  this 
little  volume  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  N.  Y.)  are 
worth  seeing.  Moreover  they  satisfy  the  five  year  olds 
for  whom  they  were  made. 
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Not  xnentionecT  in  last  month's  issue. 

School  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Courses  in  drawing,  Painting,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Instructors :  Philip 
L.  Hale,  Boston,  Hermann  Dudley Murphj,  Boston,  H.G.Rogers,  New 
York.  Tuition  $15  a  term,  admits  to  all  classes.  Address  Mrs.  Marj 
Mitchell,  Worcester  Art  Museum.    Eighth  jrear  opens  October  2,  1905. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston. 

Five  Elective  Courses  of  Instructions.  i.  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Composition.  3,  Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  3,  Constructive 
Arts  and  Design.  4,  Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  5,  Teaching  of 
Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Supervision.  Entrance 
examinations  begin  Sept.  29th  each  year.  The  whole  school  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  No  tuition  for  pupils 
residing  within  the  state  and  intending  to  teach  drawing  in  the  public 
schools.    Address  the  Principal,  Geo.  H.  Bartlett. 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thirtieth  year.  A  school  for  the  higher  education  in  Art.  Special 
attention  paid  to  the  professional  equipment  of  intending  teachers  in 
the  Manual  Arts  and  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  country. 
All  other  departments,  Painting  and  Sculpture  adequately  represented. 
For  circular  apply  to  the  Manager. 

Milwaukee  Art  Students  League,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin's  School  of  Art.  Regular  classes  in  all  departments.  Ele- 
mentary, advanced  cast,  head  or  costume  model,  still-life,  composition 
and  illustrating.  For  information  address  Milwaukee  Art  Students 
League,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.    Alexander  Mueller,  Manager. 

School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

The  school  is  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  City  of  Trenton 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Small  enrollment  fees  are  required  from 
students,  but  this  is  practically  a  free  school.  All  departments  in  the 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  represented.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time 
during  the  term.  Pupils  are  always  advised  to  take  up  correlative 
studies.     For  further  information  apply  to  Henry  McBride,  Director. 

Eric  Pape  School  of  Art,  Boston,  Mass. 

Every  facility  for  study.  No  examination  for  admission.  Departments  : 
Design  class.  Portrait,  Life,  Costume,  Painting  in  Watercolor  and  Oil. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  classes.  Medals  and  Scholarshipr. 
Descriptive  circular.  Charles  A.  Lawrence,  Mgr.,  cor.  Mass.  Ave.  and 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Applied  Design  makes  never  ending  demand  upon 
common  sense. — Lewis  P.  Day. 
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month  we  must  have  a  larger  income  to  pay  the 
bills.    We  must  have  at  least 
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Page  3. 


O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  lend  me  a  heart  replete 
with  thankfulness. — Shakespeare. 
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THE    UNDERSTANDING    OF    MAPS 
AND    PLANS 

ONE  of  the  criticisms  against  our  geography  methods  is  that 
we  induct  the  pupil  abruptly  into  the  map  exercises  of  the 
text-book  without  his  ever  having  learned  to  interpret  the  map 
in  terms  of  actual  topography.  Thus  the  wriggly  black  lines 
remain  merely  lines  to  him,  not  flowing  rivers.  The  dots  are 
dots  alone,  and  do  not  make  him  think  of  cities,  thronged  with 
people  busy  with  commerce.  The  map  itself  is  merely  a  checker- 
board of  colored  patches  and  not  an  expansive  area,  diversified 
with  a  panorama  of  topographic  images.  In  short,  the  scheme 
of  map  colors  and  symbols,  which  function  as  a  complete  and 
f  highly  descriptive  language  to  the  trained  eye,  are  entirely 
without  significance  to  the  average  schoolboy;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence his  geography  lesson  is  barren  of  those  graphic  notions 
which  would  lend  it  the  interest  of  which  it  stands  in  need. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  our  high  school  principals  to  know 
that  the  average  graduate  of  the  high  school,  having  completed 
twelve  years  of  study  in  our  public  schools,  does  not  know  which 
way  the  rivers  flow;  does  not  know  which  is  highland  and 
which  lowland;  does  not  realize  any  relation  between  moun- 
tains and  rivers;  does  not  know  which  are  the  shallow  marine 
areas  and  which  the  deeper  ones;  does  not,  in  short,  visualize 
in  the  slightest  degree,  when  conning  the  text-book  map. 
A  simple  test  in  this  direction  will  yield  results  that  are  unbe- 
lievable, if  set  down  in  cold  print.  A  college  freshman  wrote 
in  his  entrance  examination  that  ''  sand  dunes  move  at  the 
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rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour."  A  girl  in  the  same  class  thotight 
that  Wall  St.  was  in  Texas  ( — a  long  street  with  a  wall  beside 
it)  and  that  the  stocks  were  cattle;  and  that  the  ''bulls  and 
bears ''  were  fierce  quadrupeds  that  materially  added  to  the 
wildness  of  that  frontier  scene.  A  high  school  graduate  looked 
at  a  physical  map  of  the  United  States,  and  reasoned  deliber- 
ately that  the  Mississippi  River  rose  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
flowed  north  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and  that  these  would,  there- 
fore, be  salt  if  there  was  not  an  outlet  into  Hudson  Bay.  This 
young  woman  was  no  dullard,  being,  on  the  contrary,  bright 
and  teachable.  She  said  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  before 
to  read  the  map. 

I  took  occasion  to  cite  a  number  of  similar  cases  in  the 
Popular  Educator  of  January,  1905.  These  are  all  of  them 
authentic,  drawn  from  scores  of  similar  cases,  and  represent- 
ing different  localities  in  the  United  States.  Any  high  school 
principal  can  unearth  similar  cases  by  giving  a  simple  test. 

As  a  step  toward  remed3ring  this  defect  in  the  early 
geography  work,  the  following  series  of  exercises  is  proposed. 
These  in  themselves  are  attractive  to  the  pupil;  and,  if  care- 
fully carried  out  and  reviewed,  they  will,  it  is  believed,  establish 
in  his  mind  that  sub-conscious  tendency  to  look  into  the  map 
instead  of  at  it,  without  which  our  text-book  maps  are  all  but 
meaningless  to  the  young  student  of  geography. 

PLANS    AND    ELEVATIONS 

1.  Each  pupil  bring  an  apple.  Set  it,  stem  up,  on  the 
desk.  Draw  a  diagram*  of  the  apple  as  it  appears  from  di- 
rectly above.    We  may  call  this  the  plan  of  the  apple.     (Fig.  i.) 

2.  Draw  the  apple  as  it  looks  from  the  side.  This  is  the 
side  view,  or  elevation,  of  the  apple.     (Fig.  2.) 

*  Avoid  a  light  and  shade  treatment.    This  is  not  picturemaking. 
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3.  Cut  the  apple  into  halves,  from  stem  to  blossom.  Place 
a  half  with  the  cut  surface  facing  the  pupil.  Let  him  diagram 
this  view.  The  result  is  a  section,  or  profile,  of  the  apple. 
(Fig.  3.) 

4.  Each  pupil  bring  a  spool.  Stand  it  on  one  of  its  flat 
faces.  Diagram  its  appearance  from  directly  above.  This 
is  what,  of  the  spool?    The  plan.     (Fig.  4.) 
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5.  Set  the  spool  off  to  one  side,  and  draw  the  side  view. 
Draw  dashed  lines  to  show  where  the  opening  passes  throtigh. 
This  is  the  what  of  the  spool?    The  elevation.     (Fig.  5.) 

6.  Split  the  spool  in  two.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  ex- 
posed surface.'  Shade  the  cut  surface  with  close  set  diagonal 
lines.  This  is  what  of  the  spool?  The  section  or  profile. 
(Fig.  6.) 

SCALE,  FULL-SIZE. 

7.  Procure  a  common  brick.  Let  the  pupils  measure  it 
in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  with  their  rulers.  Reduce 
these  dimensions  to  ^^round  numbers,"  easy  to  deal  with. 
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With  the  brick  resting  on  one  of  its  broad  faces,  draw  its 
plan.  We  cannot  draw  it  full  size  because  our  paper  is  not 
large  enotigh.  What  shall  we  do?  Reduce  its  length  and 
breadth  in  the  same  proportion.  We  shall  then  have  a  scale 
drawing.  If  we  divide  each  dimension  by  twa,  the  drawing 
will  be  on  a  scale  of  1-2. 

Directly  under  this  plan  of  the  brick  draw  the  side  eleva- 
tion to  the  same  scale.  Connect  the  two  drawings  by  dotted 
lines,  to  show  that  they  are  different  views  of  the  same  object. 

Tell  the  real  dimensions  of  the  brick  by  drawing  fine  lines 
terminating  in  arrow  heads.  Break  each  line  at  the  centre, 
and  in  the  vacant  space  print  the  dimension.  Use  the  sign  ^ 
for  inches.     (The  sign  '  means  feet.) 

In  the  lower  left  comer  of  the  sheet  print,  neatly,  the  scale. 
Balancing  this,  print  your  name  in  the  opposite  comer,  in  small, 
neat  lettering. 

Print  the  title  of  the  drawing  in  an  appropriate  place  (wher- 
ever it  seems  to  balance  the  drawing  best),  and  underscore  it 
with  a  line  which  does  not  touch  the  letters.     (Fig.  7.) 

8.  Get  a  mallet  head,  and  in  a  similar  way  draw  its  plan 
and  elevation  to  a  scale  of   1-2,  or,  as  we  may  say,  a  scale 

of  l"=2". 

In  the  side  view,  or  elevation,  show,  by  dashed  lines,  where 
the  opening  for  the  handle  passes  through. 

So  far  this  drawing  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
mallet  head  might  be  square  or  it  might  be  round.  We  must 
draw  a  third  view, — the  end  elevation.  It  may  be  drawn  di- 
rectly opposite  either  one  of  the  views  already  finished. 

Connect  all  three  drawings  by  dotted  lines,  or  leaders,  to 
show  that  they  all  relate  to  the  same  object.  Add  the  appro- 
priate dimensions,  title,  scale,  legend,  and  signature,  as  in  the 
previous  exercise.     (Fig.  8.) 
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ENLARGED  SCALE. 

9.  Borrow  some  wooden  beads  from  the  kindergarten, — 
one  for  each  pupil.  Here  is  a  manufactured  object  that,  in- 
stead of  being  too  large,  is  too  small,  to  conveniently  show  its 
actual. dimensions.  We  must  draw  it  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
say  4"=!''. 

Looking  down  into  the  opening  of  the  bead,  let  us  agree 
upon  that  view  as  the  plan.  Draw  it  with  all  dimensions  four 
times  increased. 

Directly  above  this  plan  draw  the  elevation,  using  dashed 
lines  to  show  the  invisible  passage  through  the  bead. 

Connect  the  two  views  with  dotted  leaders. 

Finish  up  the  drawing  with  dimensions,  scale,  legend,  title 
and  signature,  as  before.     (Fig.  9.) 

10.  Review. 

Draw  the  spool  to  an  enlarged  scale  of  7," •=.!".  In  this 
exercise  review  and  fix  thorotighly  the  character  and  function 
of  each  of  the  following  (Fig.  10) : — 

Feet  (0;  inches  (".) 

Model  line  (heavy  lines  defining  the  object.) 

Invisible  line  (a  dashed  line  denoting  edges  existing  in  the 
object,  but  not  visible.) 

Dimension  line  (a  light  line  terminating  in  arrow  heads, 
and  opened  at  the  centre  to  contain  the  figtires.) 

Leader  (a  dotted  line  used  to  connect  the  various  views  of 
one  object.) 

(There  are  two  other  lines  used  in  construction  drawing, 
— ^the  centre  line  and  the  construction  line.  But  these  need 
not  complicate  the  present  series  of  exercises.) 

11.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  desk  top  to  a  scale  of  1-4.  The 
measurements  may  be  reduced  to  ''  round  numbers,"  and  the 
details  (ink-well  and  pen-trotigh)  may  be  added  independent 
of  scale.     (Fig.  11.) 
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MAPS  AND  PROFILES. 

12.  Plans  of  land  and  water  are 
called  maps. 

Let  an  island  of  sand  be  moulded 
on  a  box  cover  or  other  piece  of 
waste  wood.  Let  its  outline  include 
a  bay,  a  peninsula,  and  an  isthmus. 
Let  the  pupils  come  up  and  measure 
its  principal  dimensions,  and  then 
draw  its  plan,  or  map,  to  a  conven- 
ient scale. 

A  range  of  hills  should  now  be 
moulded  in  this  sand  island.  The 
pupils  may  show  these  hills  by  hach- 
ures  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
printed  maps. 

Down  the  slopes  of  this  range  of 
hills  make  several  depressions,  or 
furrows,  to  represent  river  valleys. 
In  each  lay  a  piece  of  wet  *  string, 
crookedly,  to  represent  a  river.  Let 
the  pupils  draw  these  rivers  in  their 
proper  relation  to  the  slope  and  divide. 

In  printing  the  scale  and  title,  the 
pupil  may  allow  his  imagination  to 
work,  both  as  to  the  size  of  the  island 
and  its  name.  As  a  reward  for  un- 
usually neat  lettering,  a  pupil  may 
be  permitted  to  name  his  mountain 
range,  the  most  important  stream,  the 
bay,  etc.     (Fig.  12.) 
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*  The  string  U  more  manageable  when  wet. 
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13.  Using  a  sheet  of  cardboard  or  a  sharp  ruler  as  a  cutter, 
divide  the  island  across  the  middle,  and  push  the  nearer  half 
out  of  the  way  so  as  to  expose  the  section,  or  profile,  of  the 
island. 

Let  the  pupils  draw  this  profile  to  two  scales, — one  for  the 
horizontal  dimension,  the  other  for  the  vertical,  as  is  usually 
done.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  island  is  sixteen  miles  across, 
and  its  divide,  at  the  section,  is  3-4  of  a  mile  high.  A  conven- 
ient  scale  for  the   horizontal   dimension  will   then  be   i''=4 


( 
^ 


/zo" 


Monroe    School 

SeoI«,  r^tto:  JDeane   Webb 

miles,  and  for  the  vertical  dimension,  or  altitude,  i''  -  i  mile. 

Make  the  drawing  to  these  scales,  and  state  them  both  in 
the  lower  left  comer.  Finish  the  drawing  with  title  and  sig- 
nature, all  neatly  lettered.      (Fig.  13.) 

14.  At  recess  let  the  pupils  determine,  with  a  yard-stick 
or  a  tape-measure,  the  dimensions  of  the  school  grounds.  Let 
these  be  recorded  in  a  rough  sketch  map  on  the  blackboard. 
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From  this  blackboard  sketch  map  let  the  pupils  work  up 
a  more  carefully  drawn  map  on  paper  to  a  convenient  scale. 
The  plan  of  the  school  building  should  appear  in  its  proper 
proportions,  but  all  the  minor  dimensions  in  the  map  may  be 
approximated  instead  of  adhering  to  the  scale. 

Draw  also  an  arrow  showing  cardinal  points.     (Fig.  14.) 

15.  As  a  final  exercise  in  this  series,  let  the  pupils  draw 
a  plan  of  their  schoolroom.  Only  the  main  dimensions  need 
adhere  to  a  definite  scale.  In  the  illustration  (Fig.  15)  the 
individual  desks  are  shown.  If  this  detail  seems  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  average  pupil  in  the  class  the  drawing  may  be 
simplified  by  leaving  out  the  individual  desks  and  indicating 
with  a  rectangle  merely  the  floor  space  devoted  to  aU  of  them 
together. 

The  walls  should  now  be  strengthened  in  line,  with  door 
and  window  spaces  left  in  the  proper  places,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  particular  room  being  drawn. 

Finish  up  with  an  arrow  showing  the  cardinal  points,  and 
with  the  dimensions,  title,  and  signature. 

WALTER    J.    KENYON 

State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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BASKETRY. 
IV 

H£  first  small  basket  is  but  little  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  than  the  first  mat.  The  spokes 
are  a  little  longer  to  allow  for  turning  up,  and 
are  of  the  same  sized  reed. 

Fig.  ,1  shows  the  successive  steps  in  the 
construction  of  the  simplest  basket.  The 
weaving  is  started  as  in  Fig.  2,  Article  II.,* 
and  is  continued  until  it  is  about  i  7-8"  in 
diameter,  when  the  spokes  are  turned  up  and 
become  stakes.  A  glance  at  Fig.  i  (a)  will 
show  why  all  the  stakes  do  not  stay  in  a 
perpendicular  position  the  first  time  the 
weaver  goes  around  them.  Fig.  i  (b)  shows 
the  weaver  twice  around  and  the  stakes  all 
standing  erect. 

The  future  shape  of  the  basket  is  deter- 
mined at  this  point  in  the  weaving.  If  a 
straight,  perpendicular-sided  basket  is  wanted, 
Fig*  I  (c)i  give  the  weaver  tension  enough 
to  hold  the  stakes  upright  after  three  or  four 
rows  of  weaving.  If  a  straight,  flaring-sided 
basket  is  wanted.  Fig.  2  (a),  do  not  give  the  first  rows  of 
weaving  so  much  tension,  thereby  allowing  the  stakes  to 
flare.  In  weaving  all  straight-sided  baskets,  after  the  stakes 
stand  at  a  satisfactory  angle,  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the 
weaver  has  no  tension  whatever.  Personal  taste  and  good 
judgment  are  the  factors  which  determine  the  angle  of  the 
flare.  If  a  curved-sided  basket  is  wanted.  Fig.  2  (b),  start  with 
the  stakes  quite  flaring,  and  keep  an  even  tension  on  the  weaver 
as  the  weaving  progresses  and  until  the  desired  curve  is  woven 

*  School  Arts  Book,  May,  1905. 
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in.  Always  remember  that  tension  on  the  weaver  will  bring 
the  stakes  together.  Fig.  3  shows  the  correct  method  of  hold- 
ing a  small  basket  during  the  weaving  of  the  sides. 

When  the  basket  is  woven  to  the  desired  height,  overcast 
the  weaving  around  the  stakes  just  as  it  was  done  around  the 
spokes    of    the    mat.    This   process   was   described   and   illus- 


trated in  Article  II.,  Fig.  7.  The  basket  may  then  be  finished 
satisf actoril}t^  by  using  either  border  a  or  b,  Article  II.,  Fig.  8. 
Make  the  stakes  long  enough  to  push  through  the  weaving, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  i  (d).  This  will  stiffen  the  sides  of  the  bas- 
ket, and  give  it  a  more  finished  appearance.  After  all  the 
stakes  are  pushed  through,  get  the  curves  and  loops  of  the 
border  all  regular  in  outline  and  the  same  height  either  by  meas- 
urement or  by  turning  the  basket  bottom  side  up  on  a  flat  sur- 
face and  making  all  the  loops  touch  the  surface. 

Fig.  4  (a,  b,  and  c)  illustrates  another  simple  and  very 
effective  construction.  The  bottom  is  made  with  the  paring 
weave  as  described  and  illustrated  in  Article  II.,  Fig.  g.    Four 
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reeds  cross  four  reeds,  thus  g;ivmg  sixteen  spokes.  When  the 
bottom  is  woven  to  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  turn  up  the 
spokes  as  at  a,  bringing  the  weavers  to  the  outside.  Be- 
hind these  two  and  beside  a  stake,  inisert  a  third  weaver  as 
shown  at  b,  and  weave  three  rows  of  triple  weaving.  Arti- 
cle I.,*  Fig.  9.  Stop  this  weaving  by  pushing  each  weaver 
down  behind  and  beside  a  stake  and  out  through  the  bottom 
of  the  basket.  Fig.  4  (c)  shows  the  three  weavers  as  they  stick 
out  below  the  bottom  of  the  basket.t  Commence  the  single 
weaving  by  the  Indian  method  (Article  I.,  Fig.  4),  and  continue 
it  until  the  desired  height  has  been  woven.      Insert   two  more 


weavers  and  weave  three  rows  of  triple  weaving  before  mak- 
ing the  border.     Notice  the  bands  formed  by  this  triple  weaving. 

The  border  may  be  closed  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  closed 
borders  illustrated  in  Article  III.,  Fig.  2.  For  small  baskets 
c  is  the  best  closed  border  I  have  found.  For  baskets  5  to  7 
inches  in  diameter  b  is  best,  and  for  those  up  to  8  or  9  inches 
use  d. 

When  the  single  weaving  is  used  for  the  main  body  of  the 
basket,  and  bands  of  triple  weaving  are  used  at  the  top  and 

*  School  Arts  Book«  I.  April,  1905;  II.  May«  1905;  III.  Juae,  1905. 

t  Note.  If  the  weaving  is  too  tight  to  admit  of  pushing  the  stakes  down,  use  ■ 
common  scratch  awl  to  make  room  for  them.  One  cannot  use  the  awl  too  freely  in 
closing  borders  and  making  handles. 
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bottom,  a  pleasing  variety 
of  designs  may  be  made  by 
weaving  either  the  bands  of 
colored  weavers  and  the 
body  of  natural  ones,  or 
vice  versa. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  con- 
secutive steps  in  the  making 
of  the  twisted  handles 
^own  in  the  lower  row  of 
Fig.  4.  The  illustrative 
work  is  wound  around  a 
piece  of  wood  which  takes 
the  place  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  basket.  A  piece  of 
4  reed  is  inserted  beside 
the  stakes  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  rim  as  shown  at  Fig. 
4.  This  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  the  handles,  shown 
on  f  and  j.  For  the  other 
baskets  in  Fig.  4  two  pieces 
are  used.  One  is  inserted 
beside  a  stake  on  one  side 
of  the  basket,  and  the  other 
just  opposite  beside  another 
stake.  These  are  then  curved 
over  and  inserted  beside 
the  third  and  fourth  stake 
from  where  they  were 
first  inserted,  thus  forming 
the  semi-circular  founda- 
tion on  which  the  twisting  is  done. 
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A  reed,  wet  until  very  pliable,  is  now  inserted  to  the  left 
of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  foundation  reed,  Fig.  5  (i).  This 
is  now  twisted  three  times  around  the  foundation  reed,  and 
comes  to  the  outside  of  the  basket,  as  shown  at  2.  It  is  now 
put  through  to  the  inside  of  the  basket,  outside  of  the  founda- 
tion reed,  just  below  the  closed  border,  and  brought  to  the 
front  just  below  the  first  twisting,  as  shown  at  3.  Follow 
the  first  twist  back  to  the  starting  point,  keeping  the  weaver 


beside  the  first  twist.  Do  not  let  the  weaver  cross  the  first  one. 
Keep  it  beside  the  first  at  all  times.  It  now  goes  to  the  inside, 
and  is  put  through  to  the  outside  to  the  right  of  the  founda- 
tion reed,  and  brought  up  as  at  4,  and  twisted  to  the  left  be- 
side the  first  two  until  it  reaches  the  point  a,  where  the  first 
(almost  universal)  error  is  made.  The  reed  should  go  to  the 
left  of  the  one  already  there,  as  shown  at  5,  then  to  the  inside 
of  the  basket  and  up  to  the  front,  as  shown  at  6.    Twist  it 
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back  beside  the  others,  put  it  to  the  inside  and  again  to  the  out- 
side to  the  right  of  the  second.  Look  out  for  error  b  at  this 
point.  Fig.  7  is  correct.  Go  back  and  forth  once  more,  and 
finish  as  shown  at  8.    Fig.  g  shows  the  completed  handle. 

The  secret  of  a  good  handle  is  in  adjusting  the  ratio  of 
the  foundation  weaver,  diameter  of  semi-circle,  and  number 
of  twists  so  that  when  the  winding  is  completed  the  handle 
will  have  the  appearance  of  a  closely  twisted  rope.  The  han- 
dle just  described  has  a  i  5-8''  semi-circular  foundation  of  No. 
4  reed,  and  is  bound  with  No.  2  reed  twisted  three  times  around 
to  start  with.  Winding  should  always  continue  until  the  foun- 
dation reed  is  completely  covered.  Fig.  5  c  shows  a  handle 
with  a  7,"  semi-circular  foundation  of  No.  4  reed  twisted  three 
times  around  with  No.  3  reed.  D  has  a  foundation  of  No.  5 
reed  twisted  with  No.  2  reed  four  twists,  and  e  is  another, 
adapted  to  a  larger  basket  as  a  bail  hand^  Its  dimensions 
and  the  number  of  twists  are  clearly  shown.  "^  The  foundation 
is  No.  5  reed,  and  the  winding  weaver  is  of  No.  5.  These  are 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  judge  the  ratio  which  will  |^ve  a  good 
handle. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  constructive  decorative 
features  spoken  of  in  Article  I.,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
to  get  the  correct  number  of  spokes  for  any  desired  diameter 
of  bottom,  as  the  woven  figures  spoken  of  in  that  article  are 
dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  stakes  to  the  num-^ 
ber  of  weavers.  When  the  bottom  of  a  basket  is  less  than  4 
inches  in  diameter,  it  is  well  to  have  the  stakes  not  more  than 
1-2  inch  apart,  and  in  those  from  4  to  6  inches  not  more  than 
3-4  inch  apart. 

It  is  also  my  practice  in  makiiig  baskets  less  than  3  inches 
in  diameter  to  have  the  spokes  turn  up  and  form  the  stakcfs, 
and  for  those  larger  to  cut  spokes  only  long  enough  for  the 
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bottom,  and  insert  one  stake  each  side  of  each  spoke  after  the 
bottom  is  woven.  This  gives  twice  as  many  stakes  as  spokes. 
When  you  find  out  the  desired  size  for  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ket, decide  on  the  number  of  stakes.  An  illustration  or  two 
will  give  you  the  method  of  getting  this  number: — 

For  instance,  if  nine  stakes  were  wanted,  have  two  long 
spokes  cross  two  long  spokes  and  insert  one  short  spoke,  as 
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shown  in  Article  11.,  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.  Weave  the  bottom  the 
^desired  diameter,  and  turn  up  the  nine  spokes  as  stakes.  If 
eighteen  stakes  were  wanted,  cut  spokes  as  above  only  long 
enough  for  the  bottom.  When  it  is  woven  insert  a  stake  each 
side  of  each  spoke,  and  the  result  is  eighteen  stakes. 

Three  spokes  crossing  three  spokes  and  turning  up  when  the  bottom 
is  woven  gives  twelve  stakes,  and  if  the  spokes  are  cut  only  long  enough 
for  the  bottom  and  a  stake  inserted  each  side  of  each  one  the  result  will 
be  twenty-four  stakes. 

Four  crossing  four  and  turning  up  will  give  eighteen,  and  by  insertion 
thirty-six. 

Five  crossing  five  and  turning  up  will  give  twenty,  and  by  insertion 
forty. 

Then,  again,  if  one  is  not  extra  careful  to  get  the  spacing 
of  the  spokes  equal,  it  will  be  found  easy,  when  the  bottom  is 
partly  woven,  to  insert  a  stake  where  two  are  too  far  apart  or 
to  cut  out  one  where  they  are  too  near  together.  This  will 
never  be  noticed  when  the  bottom  is  fully  woven.  One  can 
easily  see  that  in  this  way  one  can  get  any  number  of  stakes 
on  which  to  weave.  By  reference  to  article  I.  any  one  can 
find  the  ratio  between  stakes  and  weavers  used  in  making  the 
baskets  shown  in  Fig.  4.  All  are  made  with  the  triple  weave 
and  colored  and  natural  weavers.  F  and  j  are  about  i  3-4" 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  g  about  4",  and  h  and  i  about  3  1-2 '^ 

The  decorative  initial  at  the  beginning  shows  the  adap- 
tation of  decorative  weavers  in  making  a  small  demijohn.  Its 
foundation  is  a  quart  vichie  bottle.  The  weavers  used  can 
be  easily  seen,  also  the  proportionate  spacing  of  bands.  The 
handles  are  twisted  just  as  on  a  basket.  Stakes  and  handle 
foundations  are  of  No.  4  and  the  weavers  of  No.  2. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  small  jug  covered  with  weaving  part  way  up. 
This  was  selected  for  its  outline  and  covered,  because  it  had 
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a  large  "  trade  mark  "  glazed  upon  its  surface.  The  baskets 
shown  in  Fig.  6  will  be  described  later. 

t  purposely  omit  detailed  dimensions.  They  should  be  sug- 
gested by  the  one  making  the  basket.  What  would  seem  cor- 
rect to  me  might  offend  another,  and  I  do  not  care  to  be  mis- 
understood as  wishing  to  force  my  own  taste  in  matters  of  pro- 
portion upon  any  one  else. 

Be  yourself  fully  and  completely,  and  let  your  work  ex- 
emplify the  fact  that  you  are  doing  your  own  thinking  and 
simply  using  the  information  you  acquire  as  suggestive  of  greater 
possibilities. 

LUTHER  WESTON  TURNER 

Director  of  Manuml  Training,  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa. 
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B  joy  which  comes  from  a  thmg  of 
beauty  comes   first  to   the  one  who 
makes  it,  and  that  one  may  be  a  little 
child  in  school.   A  good  design  applied 
and  made  practical  is  of  lasting  benefit 
to  pupil,  teacher,  and  all  concerned. 
To  the  pupil  it  means  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  power  which  may  be  the 
salvation  of  some  who  get  little  or  no 
satisfaction  in  other  studies.    To  the 
teacher  who  dares  to  let  the  children 
"  really  make  it  "  the  work  of  giving  a  design  lesson  becomes  a 
matter  of  guiding  rather  than  urging.    It  takes  nerve  and  a  steady 
hand,  and  there  are  times  when  driving  a  motor  car  would  seem 
tame  in  comparison, — but  who  would  not  rather  drive  than  walk 
if  he  has  a  goal  to  reach.    The  ''all  concerned"  includes  every 
one,  from  the  baby  brother  to  the  chance  visitor  who  marvels 
that  one  so  small  could  do  so  well. 

Being  convinced  that  designs,  when  good,  even  in  a  gram- 
mar school  should  be  applied,  the  questions  of  materials  and 
how  to  get  them  are  among  the  first  mountains  to  be  removed 
by  the  teacher.  For  materials  for  small  things  such  as  mats, 
bags,  various  cases,  pillow  covers,  book  covers,  towels,  etc.,  the 
children  may  bring  pennies,  and  goods  bought  at  wholesale  can 
be  made  to  do  wonders  at  small  cost.  Then  the  child  owns  the 
product  and  although  the  school  may  have  little  to  show  when 
the  treasures  have  been  ''  carried  home  "  the  benefit  to  the  child 
is  much  increased.  If  only  one  design  can  be  applied  let  the 
child  keep  the  finished  treasure,  and  may  it  never  shrink  at 
sight  of  grandmother's  sampler. 

But  there  are  larger  things  which  children  can  do,  and  the 
individual   work   is   a   preparation   for   them.    Many   teachers 
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spend  time  and  money  in  makiiig  the  schoolroom  attractive. 
Why  not  have  it  really  worth  while  by  making  its  adornment 
a  school  exercise?  The  children  can  make  things  far  better 
than  the  ready-made  shop  variety,  and  the  only  cost  will  be  that 
of  raw  materials.  Curtains  for  the  blackboard,  book-case,  or 
windows,  a  screen  for  the  comer,  or  a  cover  for  "  teacher's 
desk "  or  table.  These  things  can  and  should  be  beautiful. 
Many  problems  of  schoolroom  decoration  can  be  solved  with 
great  benefit  during  the  design  lessons,  and  surely  with  fifty 
busy  brains  at  work  something  beautiful  ought  to  be  evolved 
fit  for  school  or  home. 

As  to  materials,  huckabuck  and  the  wider  more  costly 
basket  cloths  which  take  the  same  simple  darning  stitch  are 
admirably  adapted  to  guild  work  because  the  stitch  does  not 
vary  in  different  hands.  You  cannot  tell  where  one  girl's  work 
joins  that  of  another,  as  in  stitches  which  show  individuality. 
The  ecru  huckabuck  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  good  color 
schemes,  and  can  be  used  where  white  would  not  be  suitable. 
Coarse  linens  and  fine  burlaps  take  the  darning  stitch  also,  and 
the  girls  themselves  vary  it  as  the  cloth  suggests,  often  inventing 
stitches  which  give  a  charming  effect.  The  cross  stitch  on 
scrim  or  basket  cloth  is  a  simple  and  excellent  one  which  any 
girl  can  master.  A  pair  of  blackboard  curtains,  with  an  eighth 
grade  design  of  cows  and  trees  makes  one  room  very  attractive. 
A  border  of  little  girls  on  a  smaller  curtain  in  the  same  room 
adds  still  more  to  the  pleasure  of  all  who  enter  there. 

The  huckabuck  curtain.  Fig.  2,  was  taken  as  an  eighth-grade 
class  exercise  in  design.  The  plants  in  the  schoolroom  window 
wanted  the  bright  sunlight  which  sometimes  troubled  the  girls 
at  their  desks.  If  the  long  shades  were  pulled  down  to  protect 
the  children,  then  the  plants  were  hidden  from  the  light.  A 
short  curtain  around  the  plants  would  solve  the  problem  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  all.  But  nothing  short  of  a  beautiful  bit  of  drap- 
ery would  take  the  place  of  those  plants  during  the  sunny  hours, 
so  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  curtain  as  an  exercise  in  design. 

Huckabuck  was  chosen  as  a  light  and  suitable  material, 
and  several  girls  hemmed  it.  By  careful  measuring  it  was  de- 
cided in  class  how  many  units  would  reach  across  the  curtain 
and  how  large  those  units  should  be.  Each  girl  cut  her  paper 
the  desired  length,  deciding  the  width  herself,  thus  determining 
the  depth  of  the  border.  The  imit  was  to  be  bi-lateral,  so  the 
paper  was  folded  to  make  a  crease  for  the  centre  line.  The 
spots  were  to  be  purely  conventional,  so  beginning  with  a  mean- 
ingless centre,  the  girls  worked  for  beauty  of  curve  and  pro- 
portion. Both  sides  were  drawn  freehand,  and  then  the  best 
one  chosen  by  which  to  cut  a  stencil  pattern.  Each  pupil  cut 
several  designs,  none  being  thrown  away  unless  hopelessly 
spoiled. 

In  order  to  apply  a  class  exercise  to  a  single  article,  there 
must  be  a  selection  made  from  many  designs.  To  avoid  hurt 
feelings,  the  teacher  selected  all  the  desirable  spots,  and  then 
let  the  class  make  the  final  choice  by  vote.  The  chosen  spot 
immediately  became  a  class  affair,  and  everyone  had  a  part  in 
the  enterprise.  The  girl  whose  design  was  chosen,  traced  the 
pattern  on  the  cloth. 

Of  course  all  could  not  take  part  in  the  actual  working  of 
the  border,  so  a  guild  of  eight  girls  was  appointed  by  the  teacher, 
not  because  they  excelled  in  arithmetic  or  history,  but  because 
they  were  anxious  to  use  their  hands,  and  could  be  trusted  to 
do  their  best.  (Don't  you  know  what  to  do  with  that  restless, 
troublesome  girl?  Just  try  her  at  this.)  If,  after  careful  in- 
struction a  girl  continued  to  make  knots  on  the  back  of  her  work 
or  skipped  stitches  when  she  should  not,  she  was  ''  discharged," 
and  another  girl  put  in  her  place.    This  happened  only  once. 
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Now  the  problem  for  the  teacher  was  what  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  while  these  eight  girls  sat  in  a  row  on  a  settee 
and  plied  their  needles  almost  breathlessly.  To  tell  the  other 
girls  to  be  busy  at  just  '^  plain  drawing  "  would  have  been  rank 
injustice,  and  to  have  suggested  books  might  have  caused  a  riot. 
But  several  of  the  teachers  had  bought  materials  for  table  covers, 
pillow  covers,  and  small  hand  bags,  to  which  they  wanted  school 
designs  applied. 

This  was  extra  work,  but  there  were  fingers  itching  to  do 
it,  and  soon  the  whole  schoolroom  was  turned  into  a  little  arts 
and  crafts  shop,  with  the  teacher  as  a  forelady.  One  girl  was 
busy  all  the  time  just  tending  to  thread,  needles,  and  different 
colored  silks  and  flosses.  It  was  a  happy,  busy  place,  and  when 
the  girls  filed  out  at  noon  they  walked  on  their  toes,  with  heads 
thrown  back,  and  faces  lit  up  with  the  joy  of  living  and  doing. 
And  somehow  the  teacher  felt  that  way  too! 

The  large  table  cover.  Fig.  i,  is  the  third  of  its  kind,  designed 
in  the  seventh  grade  and  worked  by  twelve  girls  at  odd  minutes, 
mostly  before  school  during  the  noon  hours  of  winter  days  when 
a  little  out-door  exercise  went  a  long  way.  It  has  furnished 
excellent  busy  work  for  girls  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
on  the  street.  The  first  table  cloth  was  made  for  a  schoolroom, 
the  second  for  a  teacher's  fair  (it  was  purchased  before  it  ever 
reached  the  salesroom),  and  this  one  sold  for  twelve  dollars, 
the  profits  to  swell  the  fund  for  pottery,  Japanese  prints,  etc., 
to  be  used  in  the  drawing. 

The  four-fold  screen  (6)  is  the  result  of  a  ninth  grade  class 
exercise.  Each  girl  made  a  model  screen  of  colored  paper, 
folding  and  cutting  a  9  x  12  sheet  to  get  the  desired  proportions. 
The  wood  work  was  represented  by  strips  of  paper  cut  and  pasted 
over  the  ground  work,  dividing  it  in  various  ways.  This  design 
was  chosen  by  one  of  the  teachers  who  wanted  a  screen  for  her 
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home.  Having  no  manual  training  department  in  the  school, 
the  frame  had  to  be  made  to  order  by  a  carpenter,  but  the  cutting  and 
sewing  were  done  by  several  girls  of  the  ninth  grade.    The  ground 

work  of  coarse  linen  was 
stretched  on  an  inside  frame, 
and  the  spots,  cut  from  green 
burlap  to  match  the  wood, 
were  apliqued  with  heavy  red 
floss.  The  couching,  stitch 
makes  a  good  edge,  and  is 
easily  mastered.  In  this  case 
three  straight  strands  were 
used  with  a  double  cross 
thread  to  give  the  edge  an 
appearance  of  strength. 

There  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  the  designs  of 
children  can  be  used  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  Guild 
work  makes  it  possible  to 
make  large  things,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  designs  for 
hooked  rugs,  portieres,  and 
curtains,  should  not  be  made  for  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
furnish  the  materials. 

One  thing  is  certain, — it  pays.  The  schoolroom  is  a 
brighter,  happier  place,  the  girls  are  better  for  having  made  it 
so,  the  teacher,  the  parents,  the  whole  neighborhood,  all  take 
a  step  forward  and  upward.  Many  girls  are  making  things  at 
home  during  the  summer,  using  their  own  patterns,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  that  the  good  is  really  over- 
coming the  bad  in  design  and  in  general  living.    The  inspiration 
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is  strong  enough  to  live  outside  of  the  school  in  spite  of  the 
choking  effect  of  ready-made  articles  and  stamped  patterns  of 
the  department  stores.  The  girls  are  learning  to  choose  the 
good  and  reject  the  bad,  and  the  least  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion is  to  be  hailed  with  joy. 

HELEN  E.   CLEAVES 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Hyde  Park  School  for  Girls,  Boston 
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THIS  model  was  made  after  the  pupils  had  acquired  some 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  especially  the  knife,  and  knew, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  possibilities  of  wood-cuts,  the  disas- 
trous results  of  working  to  sharp  curves,  and  the  folly  of 
attempting  the  other  impossible  cuts  of  the  beginner. 

After  a  talk  on  the  subject  of  blotters,  the  pupils  were  asked 
to  design  one,  the  size,  shape,  knob  and  decoration  to  be 
original. 

The  blotter  needs  some  form  of  decoration,  and  carving 
seeins  to  be  the  most  artistic,  dignified,  and  simple  means  of 
decorating  Wood.  It  is  hoped  that  the  wood  carving  does  not 
suggest  ''  chip-carving,"  that  purely  mechanical  process  of 
the  overcrowding  of  geometric  forms  into  design,  if  design  it 
be,  but  rather  that  more  meritorious  work,  that  simple  genuine 
sort  which  has  received  so  much  attention  throughout  the  ages. 
Its  best  forms  were  determined  centuries  ago  by  masters  to 
whom  we  must  still  look  for  our  ideals  in  both  design  and  exe- 
cution. Some  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  and  of  the  worth 
of  this  craft  furnishes  an  incentive  for  good  work  upon  the 
blotter. 

Examples  of  simple  designs  with  ornament  in  straight 
lines  only  were  drawn  on  the  board  and  modifications  of  these 
suggested.  The  pupils  were  advised  many  times  to  keep  the 
work  big  and  simple  and  to  use  only  straight  lines  in  the  deco- 
ration. 

Preliminary  sketches  were  now  made  by  the  pupils.  These 
were  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  suggestions  were  offered 
for  improving  the  design.  Such  original  designs  as  i  and  2 
were  considered  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  pure  design  and 
the  necessary  technique.  The  sharp  angles  were  modified, 
the  spacing  corrected,  the  thin  lines  made  strong  and  signifi- 
cant.   Compare  Fig.  3. 
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Each  pupil  now  made  a  working  drawing*  such  as  is  required 
for  each  model  in  the  course.  This  being  completed,  the  top 
and  bottom  were  worked  out  in  wood,  the  pupil  following  such 
directions  as  these:— 

First,  square  up  the  woodt  to  the  required  size,  i.e.,  make 

top  3  1-4"  X  5"  X  S-16",  the 
bottom  3  1-4' X 4  7-8' X 9-16", 
and  be  sure  that  all  sides  are 
square.  The  difference  in 
length  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom  is  to  allow  for  the 
thickness  of  the  blotting 
paper.  (See  Fig.  4.)  To  round 
the  bottom,  chisel  across  the 
grsdn  or  use  the  block  plane. 
The  radius  of  the  curve  will 
vary,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness and  length  of  the  bottom, 
one  4  7-8"  X  9-16"  will  require 
a  radius  5  1-2"  long. 

Trace   the   design  for  the 
decoration  on  the  wood  for  the 
2-  top,  using  carbon  paper.    Be 

careful  not  to  use  thumb  tacks 
on  the  design.  Now  carve  the  design,  making  the  background 
about  1-16"  to  1-8"  deep.  "But  we  have  no  carving  tools," 
is  the  cry.  No,  but  you  have  Sloyd  knives,  and  they  are  all 
you  will  need;  not  much  of  an  equipment,  but  still  the  only  tool 
used  in  the  designs  illustrated.  Care  must  be  taken  to  cut  all 
lines  deep  enough  to  allow  for  getting  the  background  out  with- 

*  See  October  number,  p.  xao. 

t  Whitewood  was  used.    Some  of  the  koobs  were  made  io  oak  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
thread. 
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out  chipping  away  the  design,  or  getting  the  stringy  effect  of 
rough  chipping.  Be  sure  the  knife  is  sharp,  especially  at  the 
point.  A  bevel  on  the  edge  of  the  top  will  prevent  the  edge 
from  chipping,  and  also  add  to  the  general  finished  appear- 
ance of  the  work. 

Now  cut  out  the  knob  or  handle.    This  is  a  fine  example 
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in  heavy  whittling.  Square  up  the  stock  to  the  size  required 
in  the  design  (A  Fig.  5),  and  whittle  to  the  desired  form.  The 
vase  forms  may  be  taken  as  suggestive  of  the  desired  fbrm. 
Make  the  part  for  the  screw  (B  Fig.  5)  1-2''  square,  then  pro- 
ceed to  whittle  to  the  round  form,  first  by  making  eight  sides, 
then  sixteen  sides,  and  finally  the  cylinder.  Do  not  use  sand- 
paper, as  the  screw-box,*  a  cutting  tool,  is  to  be  used  after  the 
knob  is  1-2''  in  diameter.  Bevel  the  end  (C  Fig.  5)  to  facili- 
tate the  cutting  of  the  thread.  Slowly  turn  this  into  the  screw- 
box  until  the  thread  is  cut.  Do  not  continue  to  turn  after  the 
shoulder  of  the  knob  is  flush  with  the  top  of  the  screw-box,  or 
you  will  strip  the  thread. 

Bore  through  the  centre  of  the  top,  using  the  1-2"  or  No.  8 
R.  and  J.  bit.     This  size  will  allow  the  screw  to  slip  through 

*  A  screw  b3x  aad  %"  tap  to  cut  thread  of  this  diameter  may  be  purchased  for  about 
go  cents. 
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without  binding.  With  the  bottom  in  place,  put  both  parts 
in  the  vice,  and  allow  the  bit  to  mark  the  center  of  the  bottom. 
This  will  insure  the  holes  being  opposite.  (See  Fig.  6.)  Next 
bore  through  the  bottom,  using  3-8",  or  No.  6  bit.  After  bevel- 
ing the  upper  edge  of  this  hole,  use  the  1-2''  tap  to  cut  the 
threads.  It  is  best  to  put  the  bottom  in  the  vice  to  prevent 
splitting.  Figure  7  shows  the  threads  completed  and  the  knob 
in  place. 

Now  apply  color  or  stain  to  the  exposed  surfaces,  and  finish 
the  pad,  using  a  wax  or  other  meditmi. 

Cut  out  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  allowing  an  inch  for 
folding  between  the  ends  of  the  top  and  bottom,  assemble  the 
parts,  and  the  blotter  is  completed. 

JOHN    MESSENGER,  JR. 

High  School,  Pitchburg,  Mats. 
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HANDICRAFT  is  the  watchword  for  December.  Do  not 
spend  time  in  regretting  lack  of  equipment  for  such  work; 
select  the  things  to  be  made,  go  ahead  with  the  planning  and 
drawing,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a  beautiful  result,  and  your 
pupils  will  follow — ^yea,  run  ahead  of  you.  Scissors,  knives, 
saws,  whatever  is  necessary  will  appear,  and  the  things  will  be 
made.  At  least  that  has  always  been  my  experience  with  the  boys 
and  girls.  Ais  I  see  in  memory  the  splendid  children  with 
whom  I  have  worked,  children  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  poor, 
children  in  the  city  sltmi  and  in  the  little  red  schoolhouse  at 
the  cross-roads,  and  recall  what  they  have  done  for  me;  and 
then  in  imagination  see  the  schools  of  just  such  children  every- 
where who  will  be  doing  things  for  Christmas  this  year,  I  feel 
like  paraphrasing  some  of  the  lines  in  Whittier's  Autumn  Fes- 
tival in  praise  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools: — 

O  seekers  after  something  new, 

So  full  of  hope,  whatever  be  sent, 
Your  confidence  o*er  runs  our  due ; 

Your  fervor  shames  our  discontent. 

We  doubt  our  eyes,  but  you  work  on; 

We  murmur,  but  the  papers  fill; 
We  watch  for  shadows,  but  your  sun 

Of  gladness  shines  before  us  still. 

An  enthusiastic  school  will  do  anything,  find  anything  the 
teacher  wants.  Ask  for  an  elephant,  and  they  will  bring  you 
a  toy  elephant  better  than  a  real  one.  Ask  for  a  star,  and  they 
will  find  a  piece  of  one  for  you,  and  tell  the  very  place  where 
it  fell  all  blazing  from  the  sky. 
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If  the  suggestions  made  last  month  were  acted  upon,  the 
pupils  in  all  grades  have  already  chosen  things  to  make  for 
Christmas,  and  have  been  doing  the  necessary  preparatory 
work,  whether  according  to  the  Outline  in  detail  or  not. 

The  outline  given  here  must,  of  course,  follow  the  plan 
previously  blocked  out;  but  the  annotations  will  be  found  help- 
ful, it  is  hoped,  whatever  the  particular  objects  being  made  may  be  • 
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PRIMARY 
FIRST  YEAR.    Review  the  circle  and   the  straight  and 
curved  lines. 

Learn  the  terms  "horizontal  and  vertical.**  Find  examples  of  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  in  the  room,  out  of  doors.  Practice  drawing  common  simple 
objects  involving  the  use  of  these  lines, — electric  poles  and  wires,  bridges, 
young  trees,  fences,  etc.  Review  the  capital  letters.  Try  the  word  "Christ- 
mas '*  and  the  date  1905. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use  at  Christmas. 

Circles  of  colored  paper,  or  of  white  paper  colored  by  the  pupils,  may 
be  used  as  mats  for  vases,  plain,  or  with  the  edges  cut  into  scallops  or  fringe, 
A.    If  plain,  they  may  be  ornamented  with  a  ring  of  holly  berries. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  circles  for  coloring  is  to  mark  around  some  cir- 
cular thing, — ^a  butter  plate  or  a  tin  box  cover.  To  locate  points  for  mak- 
ing the  scallops  or  the  berries,  cut  a  circle  the  same  size  of  thin  paper.  Fold 
it  up  as  many  times  as  required  to  make  qtiarters,  eighths,  or  sixteenths,  and, 
before  unfolding,  snip  off  the  comers.  This  will  give  a  notched  circle 
which  may  be  laid  over  the  other  one  for  marking  the  required  points. 

The  initial  of  the  friend  to  whom  the  mat  is  to  be  given  may  be  placed 
in  the  center,  and  "Christmas,  1905,*'  may  be  printed  on  the  back. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Review  circle,  square,  and  oblong,  and 
learn  their  details. 

Teach  Diameter  first,  by  folding  a  circle,  a  square,  and  an  oblong 
of  paper.  Draw  the  figures  in  different  positions,  and  add  the  diameters. 
Teach  the  term  Parallel.  By  means  of  a  paper  square  teach  the  diagonals  of 
the  square  (never  mind  the  diagonals  in  the  oblong).  Practice  the  capital  letters. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use  at  Christmas. 

Any  object  easily  made,  involving  the  circle,  square,  or  oblong,  will 
do.  A  match  scratcher,  wind-mill,  lantern,  or  comer  book-mark  (see  School 
Arts  Book  for  December,  1903)  are  all  good.  Such  a  Christmas  card  as  that 
shown  at  B  is  good.  The  picture  is  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  appropriate  size,  and 
a  line  drawn  around  the  picture  a  little  distance  from  it  to  frame  it.  (Draw 
each  as  a  horizontal  line,  by  turning  the  sheet  so  that  the  line  is  always  drawn 
below  the  picture.)  The  greeting  may  be  written  or,  better,  printed;  and 
the  holly  berries  or  other  ornament  may  be  added  in  color.  At  B  the  sheet 
has  been  pasted  inside  a  cover  of  paper  of  another  color.  Red  would  be  best — 
red  on  the  outside  and  white  inside. 
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THIRD    YEAR.    Learn  how  to  use  the  ruler  both  for 
measuring  and  ruling  straight  lines. 


Review  drawing  squares  and  oblongs  in  different  positions  on  the  board, 
and  then  have  their  sides  measured. 

Practice  ruling  lines  one  foot  long,  six  inches  long,  ten  inches  long.  Then 
add  the  half-inch,  and  draw  lines  of  different  lengths  involving  the  use  of 
inch  and  half-inch.  For  example,  cut  from  paper  a  square  three  inches  and 
one-half  on  a  side, — an  oblong  2  1-2  inches  by  5  1-2  inches.  Fold  for  diameters 
and  diagonals.    Write  the  names  of  each  part  in  correct  position  on  each. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use  at  Christmas. 
Some  object  of  paper  or  card  based  on  the  square  or  oblong,  involving 
the  use  of  a  Christmas  symbol  or  a  Christmas  picture  (see  School  Arts  Book 
for  December,  1903,  p.  156;  and  for  1904,  pp.  210,  211,  239)  will  do;  but  a 
Christmas  stocking  is  more  difficult,  and  therefore  better  discipline.  If  the 
children  have  done  the  work  previously  outlined  in  this  grade,  they  will  have 
no  trouble  if  they  follow  directions.  The  steps  are  shown  on  plate  C.  Fold 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  draw  on  one-half  the  conventional  outline  of  the  stock- 
ing (excellent  practice  in  judging  oblique  lines).  Unfold  and  cut  as  shown 
at  a.  Fold  a  over  on  b,  and  draw  the  lines  c  one-half  an  inch  away  all  around 
except  at  the  top.  Cut  out  on  these  new  lines,  and  notch  the  larger  partXat 
the  angles,  as  shown  at  d.  Fold  over  the  laps  as  at  e.  Paste  the  laps  at  xxx, 
then  pull  out  the  upper  side,  and  press  it  down  onto  the  laps,  so  that  they  will 
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stick  inside  the  stocking,  as  shown  at  f . 
The  children  may  now  cut  freehand  from 
paper  the  toys  they  would  like  to  find  in 
their  stockings  at  Christmas.  The  stockings 
may  be  colored,or  the  to3rs  cut  from  colored 
paper,  or  from  white  paper  and  colored. 

If  this  seems  too  difficult,  try  the 
Christmas  picture,  CC. 

INTERMEDIATE 
FOURTH  YEAR.    Review  square  and  oblong,  and  study 
the  equilateral  triangle.    Learn  to  trisect  and  to  measure  to 
one-quarter  inch. 

The  illustrations  at  D  show  the  easiest  way  to  locate  the  upper  point 
for  cutting  an  equilateral  triangle;  namely,  by  using  one  side  of  a  rectangle 
as  the  measure  for  the  others.  Take  any  rectangle  nearly  square,  fold  it  to 
obtain  a  vertical  axis.    Unfold.    Turn  the  comer  a  over  to  touch  the  axis 
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at  a  point  where  the  fold  will  start  from  the 
other  lower  comer.  This  point  b  is  the  re- 
quired upper  comer  of  the  triangle,  having  all 
its  sides  equal  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  rec- 
tangular paper.  Unfold,  rule  the  two  oblique 
edges,  and  cut  out  the  triangle.  Fold  it  to 
obtain  the  third  axis.  Have  squares,  oblongs, 
and  equilateral  triangles  drawn  on  the  board 
in  every  position  in  which  they  appear  sym- 
metrical on  a  vertical  axis. 

Teach  trisect,  by  cutting  a  crayon,  divid- 
ing lines  on  the  blackboard  (locating  the  two 
trisecting  points  at  the  same  time  by  means 
of  two  crayons),  then  by  folding  a  four-inch 
square  of  paper.  Apply  what  has  been  learned 
to  the  making  of  a  book-mark,  E,  containing 
a  Christmas  symbol.  This  may  be  made  of 
colored  papers.  The  forms  may  be  drawn 
and  colored.  The  word  Christmas  may  be 
printed  near  the  top  of  the  paper,  and  1905 
below  the  symbol.  There  are  several  good 
variations  of  this  subject,  all  appropriate  to 
second  grade. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use  at 
Christinas. 

Anjrthing  within  the  range  of  the  pupils' 
powers  will  do;  but  the  object  here  given  is 
a  penwiper,  F,  as  annotmced  last  month. 

Discuss  the  best  material  for  wiping  a 
pen,  how  large  a  penwiper  should  be,  and  the 
easiest  way  of  making  a  pretty  one.  The  one 
shown  at  F  is  made  of  four  circles  of  old  cot- 
ton cloth,  a  circle  of  broadcloth,  and  a  circle 
of  broadcloth  of  a  different  color,  this  last 
being  cut  to  form  an  ornamental  cap.  A 
button  sewed  on  in  the  center  completes  the 
design,  and  holds  the  whole  together.    Make 
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such  a  penwiper,  using  available  materials.  Sketch  the  design,  and  transfer 
it  to  the  material  before  attempting  to  cut  the  ornamental  cap.  Let  the 
colors  selected  be  a  tint  and  a  shade  of  the  same  color,  or  a  hue  with  gray 
or  black. 

FIFTH  YEAR.    Review  circle,  square,  oblong,  and  equi- 
lateral triangle,  drawing  them  accurately  with  instruments. 


Practice  cutting  these  figures  from  paper,  freehand,  to  secure  a  set  hav- 
ing the  same  apparent  size.  Begin  with  a  two-inch  circle.  When  the  set 
is  right,  as  near  as  may  be  judged,  reproduce  the  figures  accurately,  and  cut 
them  from  oak  tag.  Study  the  Christmas  symbols,  and  draw  such  an  one 
as  G.  Draw  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  line  interseting  each  other  (not  shown 
in  the  diagram).  At  the  point  of  intersection  a,  with  a  radius  of  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  draw  a  circle.  With  b,  c,  d,  and  e  as  centers  and  the  same  radius, 
draw  other  circles.  With  f,  g,  h,  and  i  as  centers  and  the  same  radius,  draw 
other  circles.  With  a  as  center  and  radius  af,  draw  the  large  circle.  By 
connecting  opposite  points  of  intersection,  jn,  ko,  Ip,  mq,  the  oblique  sides 
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of  four  equilateral  triangles  are  drawn.  Connect  jk,  Im,  no,  and  pq,  to  com- 
plete the  triangles.  Add  the  central  circle  and  the  enclosing  circle  of  such 
a  size  that  the  whole  is  pleasing.  The  ground  may  be  colored  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  or  the  cross  and  the  enclosing  ring  may  be  colored.  Any 
equal  armed  cross  is  a  symbol  of  the  "Good 
News'*  (proclaimed  by  four  evangelists,  and 
destined  to  be  told  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  until  the  whole  earth — typified  by  the 
circle — is  filled  with  it,  and  the  circle  is 
the  symbol  of  completeness,  the  whole 
earth,  eternity.  Red  is  the  symbol  of  love, 
and  green  of  fruitfulness,  prosperity,  im- 
mortality,— colors  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  Christmas.  The  cross  and  the  ring  might 
be  cut  from  gold  paper,  gold  being  the 
symbol  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  of  what- 
ever is  glorious  and  of  great  value. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use 
at  Christmas. 

Anything  involving  but  two  dimen- 
sions in  drawing  will  do.  The  object 
selected  for  this  outline  is  a  pocket  case, 
H,  suitable   for   holding    the    geometric 
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figures  of  oak  tag,  or  for  holding  car-tickets,  etc.    It  may  be  made  as  a  gift 
for  some  scliool  friend. 

Take  a  slieet  6''  z  9'',  draw  its  long  axis  and  trisect  it,  locating  the  points 
a  and  b.    Draw  lines  through  these  points  parallel  to  the  short  sides  of  the 

sheet;  draw  a  line  parallel  to  each 
long  side  and  one-half  inch  from  it. 
Find  the  center  of  the  sheet,  e. 
Locate  the  points  f  and  g,'one  and 
one-half  inches  from  the  short  side. 
With  center  at  e  and  radius  e  c, 
draw  the  curve  of  the  flap.  With 
center  at  d  and  radius  dm,  draw  the 
arcs  m  and  n.  With  same  radius 
and  center  at  c,  draw  the  arcs  h  and 
i.  With  centers  at  f  and  g,  draw  the 
arcs  r  and  s.  The  horizontal  line  r 
is  one  inch  from  the  edge.  Cut  out 
on  the  dark  lines  and  fold  to  make 
the  pocket  case.  The  laps,  mh  and 
ni,  may  be  folded  over  first  and  glued 
on  the  outside,  so  that  they  will  come 
inside,  if  the  glue  is  strong;  but  if 
it  is  weak,  the  part  fg  would  better 
^.  .  he  folded  up  first,  the  laps  glued  on 

the  inside,  and  folded  over  upon  it. 
The  illustration,  I,  shows  a  similar  case,  but  with  more  elaborate  modifica- 
tions. An  ornamental  label  designed  by  the  pupil  has  been  added  inside  the 
flap,  and  a  rubber  band  has  been  added  to  snap  around  the  case.  This 
case  was  made  of  leatherette.  Book-binders  linen,  or  buckram,  or  leather,  are 
good. .  If  paper  must  be  used  for  the  finished  case,  oak  tag  is  best. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Review  the  circle  and  sqtiare  with  com- 
passes and  ruler,  and  learn  to  construct  the  hexagon  and 
octagon. 

These  figures,  J,  should  be  worked  out  by  the  class  under  the  skilful 
questioning  of  the  teacher.  Among  several  ways  of  approach,  this  is  one: 
Draw  a  line  a  b;  with  a  as  center  and  a  radius  ab,  draw  an  arc,  bed;  with 
the  same  radius  and  b  as  a  center,  draw  ace.    With  the  same  radius  and  c 
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as  a  center,  draw  a  circle.  Without  changing  the  radius  draw  arcs  with  d 
and  e  as  centers,  passing  through  af  and  bg.  Draw  similar  arcs  with  f  and 
g  as  centers.  Test  with  the  compasses  the  distances  from  a  to  d,  d  to  f , 
f  to  g,  etc.  What  is  true  of  them?  What  figure  would  be  formed  by  draw- 
ing straight  lines  from  a  to  d,  d  to  f,  etc.?  If  a,  c,  and  b  were  connected  with 
straight  lines,  what  figure  would  be  formed?  How  many  such  are  there  in  the 
large  figure?    Could  you  not  construct  an  equilateral  triangle  on  any  given 


base,  say  ab?  Could  you  not  construct  a  hexagon,  one  side  ab,  being  given? 
Could  you  not  construct  one  within  any  given  circle? 

Draw  the  line  fa.  What  relation  does  it  bear  to  ab?  With  how  few 
arcs  could  you  locate  point  f  and  thus  be  enabled  to  draw  fa  at  right  angles 
to  ab.  Given  hi,  can  you  not  now  find  jh  at  right  angles  to  it?  and  cut  it 
off  by  means  of  an  arc  so  that  it  will  be  equal  in  length  to  hi?  Having  i  and 
j  could  you  not,  with  the  same  radius,  locate  k,  the  fourth  comer  for  a  geo- 
metric figure?  Connect  the  points.  How  do  you  know  this  to  be  a  square? 
By  means  of  diagonals  find  the  center  of  this  square,  1.  With  h  as  a  center 
and  a  radius  equal  to  hi,  draw  an  arc  to  cut  the  square  at  m  and  r.  Draw 
similar  arcs  with  the  other  comers  of  the  square  as  centers.  Draw  lines 
connecting  m  and  n,  n  and  o,  o  and  p,  etc.  How  do  these  lines  compare 
in  length?  What  figure  have  you  constmcted  within  the  square?  Could 
you  now  draw  an  octagon  inside  any  square? 

Apply  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  making  some  Christmas  symbol, 
K,  for  example.  Let  each  pupil  think  it  out  for  himself,  beginning  with 
the  largest  circle.    The  symbol  shown  was  made  from  red  and  green  paper 
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on  a  dark  red  ground.  The 
side  of  one  equilateral  tri- 
angle was  cut  to  make 
possible  tke  interlacing. 
The  interlaced  triangles 
symbolize  "  a  double  por- 
tion "  of  the  divine  spirit 
(one  triangle  being  the 
symbol  of  God  and  of  Wis- 
dom). It  is  the  "  Seal  of 
Solomon,"  and  appears  to 
this  day  on  Mohammedan 
coins,  and  may  be  discov- 
ered inlaid  upon  the  chair 
in  Hofmann's  Christ  in 
the  Temple  ("  for  behold 
a  greater  than  Solomon 
is  here ").  Having  the 
form  of  a  star,  with  the 
Greek  cross  (modified) 
in  the  center,  it  becomes  an  appropriate  Christmas  symbol. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use  at  Christmas. 
Any  object  involving  but  two  dimensions  in  drawing,  and  drawing  to  scale, 
will  do.  The  object  previously  selected  for  this  grade  iaa  table  mat  for  a  lamp 
or  vase  of  flowers.  The  mat  may  be  very  simple,  like  that  at  the  left  in  Plate 
L,  made  of  leather  or  of  wood,  polished  above  and  covered  with  cotton  flan- 
nel below  to  prevent  scratching,  or  it  may  be  more  elaborate  like  that  at  the 
right  made  of  leather,  pierced  and  painted,  tooled,  or  scorched.  The  form 
may  be  based  on  the  square,  hexagon,  octagon,  or  circle.  In  any  case  the 
lamp  for  which  it  is  intended  should  be  measured  and  the  mat  designed 
especially  for  it.  The  flrst  sketch  or  design  may  be  made  half-size  or  quarter- 
size,  as  the  regular  school  drawing  paper  may  require.  A  wooden  mat  may 
be  ornamental  by  means  of  the  pyrograph,  if  the  pattern  is  very  simple, — a 
line  and  dot  pattern. 
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GRAMMAR 
SEVENTH    YEAR.    Learn  to  develop   the  surface   of   a 
rectangular  solid  from  a  drawing. 


r 


By  means  of  a  chalk  box  and  a  large  sheet  of  paper  show  how  the  surface 
of  a  solid  is  developed  so  that  the  entire  surface  may  be  cut  from  paper  in 
one  piece.  Place  a  working  drawing  of  the  chalk  box  on  the  board,  letter 
the  comers,  and  then  work  out  the  development  from  the  drawing,  using 
the  box  and  the  paper  flat  *  to  help  in  making  the  process  clear.  Make  a 
working  drawing  of  a  two-inch  cube,  and  draw  the  flat. 

Draw  and  make  some  useful  and  beautiful  object. 

If  time  is  limited  to  less  than  two  hours  per  week  do  not  attempt  to  have 
all  the  pupils  make  both  the  objects  selected  for  this  grade.  Let  the  girls 
make  one  and  the  boys  the  other. 

I.  Make  a  Christmas  candy  box,  H.  This  box  has  ends  of  double  thick- 
ness to  be  firmly  pasted  together,  and  a  front  of  double  thickness  (not  pasted) 
to  allow  for  the  insertion  of  the  flap  on  the  cover.  The  edges  of  the  cover 
project  one-eighth  inch  at  each  end  to  "  break  joints."      Make  the  box  of  oak 


*  The  developed  surface;   the  paper  which  folded  into  shape  makes  the  solid.    Some- 
times  called  a  "  pattern." 
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tag,  and  decorate  it  for  Christmas  with  an  appropriate  salutation  in  Roman 
letters.    See  completed  box  at  N. 

2.  Make  a  whisk  broom  holder.  That  shown  in  the  illustration,  0,  is 
made  from  pasteboard,  two  pieces  of  lath  planed  down,  and  a  few  tacks. 
First  get  the  whisk  broom  for  which  the  holder  is  intended,  and  measure  it. 
Then  design  the  holder  to  fit  the  broom.  Hake  the  simple  ornament  of  such 
a  character  that  the  tack  heads  will  form  a  part  of  the  design. 


L 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Review  the  Geometric  problems,  and 
learn  to  develop  the  surface  of  a  rectangular  solid  from  a  draw- 
ing. 

See  seventh  year  work  for  suggestions,  if  necessary.  Make  a  working 
drawing  of  a  block  of  wood  having  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  one 
of  the  regular  school  books — the  history,  for  example — and  develop  its  surface . 

Draw  and  make  some  useful  and  beautiful  object. 

Do  not  attempt  too  much.  It  may  be  best  for  the  girls  to  make  one  of 
the  objects  selected  for  this  grade,  and  the  boys  the  other. 

z.  Make  a  substantial  case  for  some  fine  book  owned  by  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  to  make  a  Christmas  present.    For  complete  directions  see 
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article  by  Mr.  Hillyer  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  School  Arts  Book,  page  613. 
2.  Make  a  table  book-rack. 
Sketches  of  sLz  different  forms  of  con- 
struction, by  Mr.  Albert  W.  Garritt  of 
New  York  City,  are  given  on  Plate  P. 
Other  forms,  completed,  tmder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Batchelder  of 
Pasadena,  are  shown  at  Q.  Full  direc- 
tions for  making  a  book-rack  will  be 
given  in  the  December  number,  with 
illustrations  by  Mr.  John  H.  Jinks  of 
Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Review 
working  drawings  involving  sec- 
tions, and  the  development  of 
surface. 

Select  the  objects  to  be  made  by 
the  pupils  and  make  these  the  basis  for 
such  review  work  as  the  pupils  may 
need. 

Draw  and  make  some  use- 
ful and  beautiful  object. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  object 
chosen  shall  be  one  of  the  following. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  of  interest 
to  the  pupils  and  within  range  of  their 
powers.  Possibly  it  may  be  best  for 
the  girls  to  make  one  objectomd  the  boys  another. 

I.  Make  a  glove  box  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  with  modest  ornament. 
The  pasteboard  box  may  be  made  as  follows:  On  a  sheet  of  rather  stiff  tough 
cardboard  draw  the  flat  shown  at  R.  Score  (cut  less  than  half  through)  all 
the  lines,  and  cut  out  the  flat  on  the  heavy  lines.  With  slips  of  gummed  paper, 
or  slips  glued  or  pasted  at  the  time,  fasten  the  comers  as  shown  at  a,  b,  c, 
keeping  the  comer  of  the  box  down  on  the  desk  in  the  position  indicated. 
When  this  box  is  dry,  place  it  on  another  sheet  of  cardboard  and  mark  around 
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the  base  to  make  another  oblong,  corresponding  to  the  largest  oblong  in  R, 
but  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  larger,  all  around.  Make  this  oblong  the  basis  for 
a  new  flat,  sides  oxie  and  one-half  inches  wide,  as  before.  Score  this;  cut  it 
out.  Placing  this  upon  a  sheet  of  colored  paper  make  a  third  flat,  similar, 
but  with  the  additions  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at  R.  Fold  up  the  second 
cardboard  flat  and  fasten  the  comers  as  the  first  were  fastened.  This  forms 
the  cover  for  the  box,  and  will  fit  loosely  over  it.    Cover  this  cover  with  the 


colored  paper,  using  the  paste  only  on  the  edges  which  turn  over  inside  the 
cover  (e,  e,  e,  e),  on  the  laps  (i  i  i  i),  and  on  the  ends  (s  s  s  s).  Now  cut  out 
a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard,  3  7-8''  x  11  3-8'',  and  cover  it  with  colored  paper 
on  one  side,  allowing  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  for  turning  over  the 
edges  and  pasting.  Paste  this  base  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  so  that  no 
pasted  edges  will  show.  By  means  of  an  awl  or  bodkin,  punch  a  row  of  small 
holes  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  inside 
edges  of  the  bottom,  through  the  bottom  and  this  base,  and  sew  the  two  to- 
gether securely  with  the  cobbler's  stitch.*  Use  coarse,  strong  thread,  and 
pull  the  stitches  tight.  The  box  cover  may  now  be  put  in  place  and  removed 
easily. 

The  box  shown  at  S  has  no  ornament.    If  ornament  is  desired  it   may 
be  added  by  means  of  the  brush,  but  it  would  better  be  very  simple.    The  word 

*  This  may  be  done  with  one  needle  as  well  as  with  two,  by  going  across  one  side  and 
back  again,  before  taking  another  side. 
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GLOVES  may  be  placed  in  a  nairow  oblong  panel  lengthwise  the  top,  and^sur- 
rounded  with  a  simple  Christmas  border. 

2.  Make  a  writing  kit  of  wood.  This  may  be  made  as  follows:  Decide 
upon  the  size  of  envelopes  and  paper  to  be  used,  and  upon  the  two  ink  bottles^ 
red  and  black.  Having  these,  plan  carefully  the  construction  and  the  orna- 
ment, which  should  be  extremely  simple.  That  shown  at  T  has  none  whatever 
except  the  curved  lines  of  the  sides.  The  kit  drawn  has  a  place  for  writing 
paper  at  a,  for  envelopes  at  b,  for  red  and  black  ink  at  cc,  for  stamps  at 
d,*  and  for  pen-holders  at  e.  If  the  pen-holders  are  long  they  may  rest  in  the 
hollowed  ends  of  the  compartment.  The  frame  F  is  for  a  calendar  card,  which 
may  be  slipped  in  from  the  right  side.  This  kit  is  of  very  simple  construction, 
may  be  made  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  stock,  and  put  together  with  one-inch 
wire  brads.  'X)f  course  the  design  may  be  varied  greatly  in  detail,  if  desired.|[^ 


*  The  dotted  line  indicates  a  sloping  bottom.    This  might  be  omitted  and  the  compart- 
ment furnished  with  a  little  cover  with  a  knob. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT, 
State  8up«nri»or  of  Drmwlog  9or  MMMMhoMttv 

DECEMBER 
CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  GEOMETRIC  WORK 

DIVISION    I.     First  four  years  in  school. 

'  A.    Constructive  work. 

After  the  November  practice,  children  should  be  able 

1.  To  judge  vertical,  horizontal,  and  parallel  lines  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy. 

2.  To  draw  straight  lines  from  two  inches  to  twelve  inches  in  length 
with  a  ruler,  and  with  scissors  to  cut  to  a  curved  or  straight  line  already  drawn 
on  paper. 

This  ability  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  constructive  work  for  Christmas. 
The  true  Christmas  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  giving,  and  that  should  find  expres- 
sion in  the  month's  work. 

The  programme  will  easily  allow  three  lines  of  work  which  touch  a  wide 
range  of  interests. 

1.  Something  made  for  the  schoolroom. 

2.  Something  made  for  the  home. 

3.  Something  made  for  friends. 

What  shall  these  things  be?  Usually,  it  is  best  to  follow  some  proposal 
of  the  children,  or  ideas  suggested  by  the  particular  school  and  home  condi- 
tions of  the  locality.  If  one  of  these  proves  especially  promising,  choose  that 
for  the  gift  to  the  schoolroom. 

So  far  as  possible,  have  these  things  which  are  to  be  for  the  public  benefit 
made  by  community  work. 

For  example,  suppose  we  have  chosen  circular  mats  for  flower-pots, 
vases,  etc.  (See  Fig.  A  in  graded  outline).  Decide  upon  how  many  and  of 
what  sizes.  Let  one  child  draw  what  another  is  to  cut  out.  Some  can  fur- 
nish suitable  cloth,  others  heavy  paper.  For  such  a  subject  it  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  each  result  show  the  work  of  several  children. 

2.  Something  for  home.  In  this  case  it  is  more  appropriate  for  each 
child  to  make  his  own  home  gift.  A  book-mark  with  Christmas  symbols, 
and  a  Christmas  Greeting  neatly  printed  on  suitable  paper,  with  a  touch  of 
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color  in  the  initials  or  in  a  sketch  of  holly  berries  are  good  subjects.  (See 
Fig.  B  and  in  the  graded  outline.) 

3.  Something  for  friends, — tii  picture  well  mounted  on  suitable  paper. 
Fig.  2,  or  a  cornucopia  or  Christmas  box. 

In  all  these  the  interest  of  the  chilidren  in  the  intention  of  the  g^  and  in 
nfalritig  it  well  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  its  purpose,  is  of  first  importance  as 
an  incentive. 


B.    General  use  of  drawing. 

Have  children  continue  to  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard,  to  describe 
things  of  daily  interest  in  connection  with  school  and  outside  life.  Make 
frequent  use  of  the  geometric  terms,  ''vertical,  horizontal,  parallel,  circle, 
square,  angles,"  etc.,  so  they  may  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  children's 
vocabulary. 
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DIVISION   n.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 
A.    Constructive  work. 

The  same  three  phases  of  constructive  work,  something  for  the  school, 
the  home  and  friends,  are  well  adapted  to  this  division;  and  there  is  more 
probability  of  appropriate  suggestion  by  the  children,  and  a  wider  range  of 
objects  that  can  be  made. 


mi  oar  iit  ct.  mc  n  it  m 
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An  excellent  problem  for  the  school  gift  is  a  design  for  calendar  boards. 
These  may  be  plain  rectangles,  or  the  shape  may  be  modified  somewhat  by 
cutting  off  a  little  at  the  comers. 

These  may  be  made  of  cardboard  or  of  wood,  and  colored  or  covered 
with  burlap  or  denim.  They  should  be  of  such  size  as  to  allow  a  leaf  from 
a  calendar  pad,  and  an  appropriate  picture  chosen  each  month  by  the  children 
to  be  placed  upon  them.  From  the  designs,  several  of  different  proportions 
should  be  chosen  to  allow  a  vertical,  square,  or  horizontal  picture  to  be  well 
arranged  with  the  calendar,  since  the  boards  are  to  be  used  over  and  over 
again  while  the  picture  and  calendar  leaf  will  be  changed  each  month.  Such 
calendar  boards  are  excellent  helps  in  picture  study  and  design.  Fig.  3  shows 
an  October  calendar. 
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The  home  gift  and  that  for  friends  may  he  well  printed  Christmas  or 
New  Year's  Greetings.    Figs.  4  and  5.* 

B.    General  use  of  drawing. 

Continue  use  of  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing  in  connection  with 
other  school  work,  maps  and  diagrams  for  history,  geography,  and  arithme- 
tic, and  neat  lettering  in  various  subjects  give  opportunity  for  excellent  prac- 
tice. It  is  important  that  the  new  points  gained  in  the  special  work  should  be 
applied  in  the  general  use  of  drawing,  in  order  that  skill  may  be  increased 
by  exercise,  and  never  lost  through  disuse. 

*  Handiwork  in  school,  if  wisely  directed,  is  a  strooa;  influence  in  dcvelopirg  Sympa- 
thetic Social  Spirit  and  in  bringing  home  interests  into  school  and  school  interests  into  the 
home.  It  is  a  natural  and  valuable  opportunity  for  training  some  of  the  virtues  of  good 
cltixenship.  One  who  is  looking  for  them  will  find  imexpected  and  delightful  suggestions 
in  any  School. 
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The  second  in  the  series  of  typical  courses. 

n.  A  well  organized  ffigh  School  in  a  small  town. 

Art  Courses  offered  by  the  ffigh  School  of  Wellesley,  Mass. 
i905>i9o6. 
Conditions: 

Total  membership  of  school,  X2o. 
Total  membership  of  art  classes,  loo. 
Required  the  Freshman  year  of  all  students. 
Number  of  freshmen,  28. 
Number  of  elective  pupils,  72. 

Time  : 

Forty  minutes  every  other  day. 

One  course  counts  as  a  "  half  course"  (i  hour  40  minutes  a  week)  towards 
graduation.    If  course  is  not  passed,  it  must  be  repeated  to  be  counted. 

Courses  : 

I.    Fine  Arts.     (Representation). 

Freehand  drawing  in  light  and  shade;  color  theory  and  practice. 

n.    Design. 

Theory  of  design;  applied  and  constructive  design. 
m.    Construction. 

Mechanical  Drawing;  Crafts. 

IV.     History  of  Art. 

Correlated   with   History   department;   Transcribed  for   English 
department;  Illustrated  for  Art  Department. 

FIRST    YEAR 

FRESHMEN 

Required  of  all  students.     Prescribed  Course.     Taught  in  one  division. 

Number  of  pupils,  28. 

I.    Fine  Arts. 

Nature  Drawing. 

Color  Scales  and^.^tplication' 
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Perspective  principles. 
Object  Drawing. 

n.    Design. 

Applied  nature  motive  for  decoration. 

Arrangement. 

Color. 
Pure  design. 

Given  spots. 

Original  spots. 

Color. 
Title  pages  and  book  covers. 
Printing. 

m.    Construction. 
Illuminated  mottoes.  ^ 
Picture  frames.  ^  ^^^  partout. 

Stenciling. 

IV.    History  of  Art.* 
Egypt. 

Greece. 
Rome. 

FIRST    YEAR 

FRESHMEN.    PRbGRAMME 
Fall  Term. 

Nature  Drawing  in  pencil,  brush,  ink,  and  color. 
Nature  drawings  used  for  decorative  motive. 
Motto  illuminated  with  nature  design,  passe  partout. 
Egyptian  Art  Book. 

Winter  Term. 

Color  scales,  analysis. 
Use  of  complements. 
Harmony. 

^Written  rerlew  of  lecture  is  fully  illustrated  by  tracings,  drawing  of  hlstorio 
unit  from  casts  and  photographs. 

Is  bound  in  a  cover  which  is  decorated  with  title  and  with  ornament  baaed  on 
historic  forms. 
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Harmonious  combinatioiis  applied  to  a  design  of  room  traced  from  the 

craftsman* 
Given  spot  design. 
Original  spot  design. 
Greek  Art  Book.  f^Stencilled  (spot  design)  cover. 

Spring  Term. 

Perspective  principles. 

Outiine  object  drawing  in  pencil. 

Roman  Art  Book. 

SECOND    YEAR 

SOPHOMORE 

Elective:  Number  of  pupils,  30 — ^in  two  divisions. 

Direct  preparation  for  elective  courses  in  Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

I.    Fine  Arts. 

Object  drawing  in  pencil,  light  and  shade. 
Pose  drawing  in  pencil,  light  and  shade. 

n.    Design. 

Cutting  of  surfaces  by  lines. 
Original  abstract  surface  design. 

in.    Construction. 
Geometric  problems. 

Freehand  working  drawings,  views,  sections,  developments. 
Lettering. 
Crafts  at  option  of  pupil.  - 

IV.  History  of  Art.* 

^Hsits  to   cities  with  emphasis  placed  on   architectural  styles, — Paris, 
Florence,  London. 

•visit  written  for  BnglUh  department. 

Sheet  of  tracings  ana  drawing^  for  Art  Department.    (No  book.) 
Home  work  giren  in  problems  for  sketch  book,  which  is  marked  separately  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  appears  as  snoh  on  the  report  card. 
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SECOND    YEAR 

SOPHOMORE.    PROGRAMME 

Fall  Term. 

Object  drawing  in  pencil,  light  and  shade. 
Copjring  from  pencil  drawings  by  Woodbury,  etc. 
Lecture  on  Paris. 

Gothic  style. 

Notre  Dame. 

Sheet  of  tracings  and  drawings. 

Winter  Term. 

Mechanical  drawing  with  tools  and  freehand. 

Design,  views,  and  development  for  two  or  three  of  the  following:  basket, 

metal  tray,  candle  shade,  pocket-book,  pen-wiper,  book-'rack. 
Lecture  on  Florence. 

Italian  Gothic,  The  Rennaissance. 
The  Duoma. 

Palaces. 

Sheet  of  tracings  and  drawings. 

Spring  Term. 

Applied  design  for  objects  drawn  in  winter  term. 

Worked  out  in  permanent  materials  (at  option  of  student)  in  metals, 

leather,  raffia,  etc.,  at  expense  of  pupil.    Substitute  problem  in  design 

for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  execute  the  design. 
Lecture  on  London. 

Early  English  and  Gothic. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

St.  Paul. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  Junior  and  Senior,  three  separate  courses 
in  art  are  offered,  making  what  might  be  termed  an  elective  elective.  Several 
students  elect  more  than  one  course.  Conflicts  are  easily  arranged;  although 
in  some  (very  few)  cases  it  is  necessary  for  a  pupil  to  repeat  a  course  in  order 
to  take  drawing.  Under  this  system  the  confusion  is  avoided  which  often 
arises  in  High  Schools,  where  students  are  working  in  various  mediums,  and 
solving  diverse  problems  at  one  time  under  one  teacher. 
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The  courses  are: — 
I.    Fine  Arts.     (Representation.) 
n.    Crafts.     (Design.) 
m.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

Under  present  conditions  no  Historic  Art  Course  is  offered  during  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

The  plan  to  be  carried  out  when  possible  is: — 

Visits  to  the  famous  galleries  with  emphasis  placed  in  schools  of  painting. 

THIRD    YEAR    ELECTIVE 
JUNIOR 
I.    Fine  Arts. 
Light  and  shade. 

Charcoal  from  cast  and  object  and  pose. 

Pen  and  ink.    Copy  from  Professor  Moore's  plates  and  the  famous  illus- 
trators, also  from  object  and  pose. 
Landscape  sketching  in  light  and  dark. 
Sketch  books  as  in  Sophomore  year. 

n.  Crafts. 

Work  in  metals,  enamel,  leather,  embroidery,  etc.,  from  original  designs. 
Individual  problems  elected  by  pupil.    Material  used  furnished  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

m.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

Projection  through  intersection  of  solids,  executed  in  pencil,  a  few  plates 

traced  on  cloth  in  ink. 
Text  Book.    Professor  Anthony's  (Tufts)  <'  Revised  Mechanical  Drawing." 
Supplemented  by  problems  by  Professor  Kennedy  (Harvard)  and  Professor 

Adams  (Boston  M.  I.  T.). 

FOURTH    YEAR    ELECTIVE 
SENIOR 
I.    Fine  Arts,. 

Color.    Review  of  color  theory. 

Scales  and  harmonies. 

Colored  crayon  from  object  and  pose. 
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Water  color  on  charcoal  from  object  and  pose. 
Pure  water  color  from  object,  pose,  and  nature. 
Landscape  in  color. 
Sketch  books  same  as  Junior  year. 

n.    Crafts. 

With  Juniors. 

m.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

Home  work.    Review  of  projection  examples  in  plotting.    Paper  sketch 

books. 
Inked  plates  or  tracings. 
Tintings. 
Screws. 
Copy  from  machine  drawings  by  Professor  Adams  (M.  I.  T.),  Mr.  Mathi- 

son. 
Machine  drawings  from  models  (freehand  and  with  tools),  or 
Architectural  drawings  from  copy. 

MISS    MABEL    SOPER 

Director  of  Dnwiag  and  Manual  Training,  Town  of  Wellealey. 
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FOR  DECEMBER  WORK 

Alphabets,  published  by  the  Davis  Press.  Text  Books  on  Lettering  such 
as  Brown's,  Strange's,  Daj's,  etc. 

Booklets,  Making  of.  Pupil  as  Bookmaker,  Whittier.  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  93. 
Preserving  School  Work,  Whitney,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  405. 

Construction.  Elementary  Knife  Work,  Hammel.  Advanced  Knife 
Work,  Hammel.     (B.  F.Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.) 

Development  of  Surface.  Paper  Folding,  Hammel.  Cardboard  Con- 
struction, Hammel. 

Drill  Exercises.  Straight  lines  and  curves.  New  Method  in  Education, 
Tadd. 

Drawing  to  Scale.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Edwards,  Book,  March  1903.  Sec 
also  Working  Drawing. 

Geometric  Figures.  Thompson's  Manual  Training  Handbook,  No.  i. 
See  also  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Geometric  Problems.  Thompson's  Mechanical  Manual.  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, Cross,  Chap.  II.    Inventional  Geometry,  Spencer. 

Lettering.  The  Teaching  of  Lettering,  Perry,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  196 
Teaching  Lettering,  Daniels,  Book,  Vol.  4,  p.  549.  How  to  Draw  Let- 
ters (block  letters).  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  p.  74;  V,  p.  67;  VI,  p.  61. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Edwards,  Book,  Dec.  1902.  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Cross,  Chap.  I.  Kit  and  Use,  Examples  of.  Supplement  to  Book,  March 
1904.     Measuring  and  Planning,  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  p.  67. 

Objects  to  Make.  Haney,  Book,  Vol.  I,  p.  129;  Book,  Outline,  Nov.  1903 
and  Dec.  1903.  Introduction  to  Handicraft,  Soper,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  389. 
Supplement  to  Book,  Nov.  1904.  Outline,  Dec.  1904.  Problems  in 
Woodworking,  Murray.     New  York  Outlines,  Dr.  Haney. 

Sections.    Mechanical  Drawing,  Adams. 

Working  Drawing.  See  Drawing  to  Scale.  Also  Augsburg  Manual  III, 
Chap.  XI.  List  of  suitable  objects  to  draw,  Augsburg  Manual  III,  p. 
203.  Prang  Text  Books,  VI,  p.  61.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Cross,  Chap. 
III.    Thompson's  Manual  Training  Handbook,  No.  2,  Section  VIII. 
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The  Interdependence  of  the  Arts  of  Design.  By  Russell  Sturgis. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1905.  228  pp.,  6  x  9^.  107  illus- 
trations.    $1.50. 

This  delightful  volume  ought  to  have  some  other  title.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  show  how  mural  decoration  and  sculpture  are  related  to  architecture,  or 
how  engraving  is  related  to  design  for  textiles;  it  does  not  even  show  that 
the  same  principles  of  design  underlie  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and 
decorating.  It  is  a  volume  of  charming  observations  such  as  only  Mr.  Sturgis 
can  make,  upon  all  sorts  of  art,  ancient  and  modem,  fine  and  applied.  On 
page  20,  occurs  a  sentence  which  wotild  seem  to  indicate  the  aim  of  the  book : 
''I  propose  to  you  that  we  shotild  try  and  see  what  recent  art  looks  like  in  the 
light  cast  by  the  older  art."  But  comparisons  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
are  for  the  most  part  incidental.  Not  once  does  the  author  put  the  two  things 
side  by  side  and  point  out  their  differences  so  that  the  lajrman  can  see  just 
why  one  is  better  than  the  other.  After  proving  to  the  reader's  satisfaction 
in  chapter  I,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  critic  to  estimate  justly  any 
modem  piece  of  art;  that  all  such  works  "will  have  become  old,  accepted  or 
rejected,  admitted  to  the  category  of  works  of  art  or  by  common  consent  ex- 
cluded from  it,  before  the  critic,  no  matter  how  great  his  gained  knowledge, 
will  be  ready  to  pass  upon  them  finally,"  Mr.  Sturgis  delights  and  convinces 
the  reader  with  a  splendid  passage  in  the  last  chapter  on  Sargent's  Dogma  of 
the  Redemption.  The  passage  begins  as  follows :  "I  saw  it  With  absolute  aston- 
ishment and  with  the  feeling  that  at  last  the  country  had  been  so  favored  as 
to  possess  a  really  superb  piece  of  mural  decoration.  In  that  way  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  of  modem  times,  able  to  hold  its  own  against  any  compo- 
sition of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  century."  The  just  judge  and  the  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  beauty  take  turns  throughout  the  book.  It  is  all  very  enjoya- 
ble and  instructive.    The  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  fresh  and  admirable. 

Ornament  and  its  application.  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905.  320  pp.,  6x9.  289 
illustrations.     $3.25. 

*'Apart  from  its  application  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ornament.  ♦  *  * 
The  test  of  artistic  application  is  that  it  should  not  appear  to  be  added. 
There  should  be  no  suspicion  of  its  having  been  an  after-thought.  It  belongs 
by  right  to  the  design,  and  must  be  foreseen  by  the  artist  from  the  earliest 
stage  of  his  conception.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Design  is  not  a  matter  of  emotion  merely, 
but  of   logic  also.    ♦    ♦    ♦    Applied    design  is   always  the    solution   of   a 
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problem.  *  *  *  n  makes  never-ending  demand  upon  common  sense,  a 
faculty  which  was  never  common,  least  of  all  among  artists.  *  *  *  A  pro- 
cess of  work  itself  gives  rise  to  ornament.  *  *  *  The  way  to  get  at  the  root 
of  ornamental  design  is  to  ask  yourself  alwajrs  in  the  presence  of  a  satisfactory 
piece  of  work  why  the  artist  did  just  so?  *  *  *  There  are  twenty  who  can 
draw  or  paint  for  one  who,  when  it  comes  to  purposeful  design,  knows  what 
use  to  make  of  drawing  or  modeling."  These  few  sample  sentences  indicate 
the  authors'  point  of  view  and  his  business-like  style.  He  evidently  believes 
in  hewing  to  the  line  and  letting  every  man  dodge  the  chips  for  himself.  The 
Teaching  of  the  Tool,  Where  to  Stop,  Partnerships,  Obedient  Ornament,  The 
Inevitable  Line, — these  are  some  of  the  felicitous  chapter  titles.  The  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  convincing  illustrations.  A  comparative  and 
explanatory  index  of  illustrations  adds  greatly  to  its  usefulness  as  a  reference 
manual.  It  is  Mr.  Day's  best  book  and  probably  the  best  text-book  published 
on  the  subject.    Certainly  there  is  no  better  for  school  use. 

Occupation  for  Little  Fingers.  By  Elizabeth  Sage  and  Anna 
M.  Cooley.  Scribners,  1905.  154  pp.,  5x8.  102  illus- 
trations in  the  text  and  16  half-tone  plates. 

This  little  book  has  a  definite  aim.  It  appears  in  answer  to  the  oft  re- 
peated question  of  teachers  and  busy  mothers,  "What  can  I  do  with  my  children? 
They  want  something  to  do."  It  presents  definite  information,  and  is  unique 
in  stating  the  exact  cost  of  material  in  each  exercise,  whether  card  knotting, 
raffia  sewing,  sewing  with  coaxse  thread,  paper  folding  and  cutting,  clay  mod- 
eling, weaving,  bead  stringing,  crocheting,  knitting,  furnishing  dolls  houses 
or  constructing  toys  and  implements.  Materials  are  alluring.  When  a 
teacher  tries  to  think  of  a  new  thing  to  be  done  in  raffia,  for  example,  she  is 
dangerously  near  the  region  of  the  quack  and  the  fadest.  Considering  the 
range  of  the  material  and  the  variety  of  objects  described,  the  percentage  of 
ugly  and  meretricious  forms  in  this  book  is  small.  Moreover,  the  objects 
are  for  the  most  part,  those  children  like  to  make.    The  book  is  a  good  one.''' 

Several  other  books  recently  published,  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
school  handicraft,  are  as  follows: 

Hand  Work.    By  Jane  L.  Hoxie,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New 

York.    Published  by  Milton  Bradley  Company.       50  cts. 

The  special  good  features  of  this  book  are  a  brief  chapter  on    Domestic 

Activities  for  children,  another  on  sensible  and  very  elementary  Wood  Work 


*See  note,  page  216. 
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— dolls  furniture  and  other  toys,  and  a  third,  all  too  brief,  on  Blue  Prints. 
The  chapter  on  Kindergarten  Drawing  is  to  be  commended,  but  alas,  much 
of  that  in  Raffia  Winding  cannot  be.* 

Basketiy,  Clay,  and  Paper  Weaving.  By  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain and  others.  Published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.    50  cts. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Educative  Handwork  Manuals.  The  best 
feature  of  this  book  is  the  chapter  on  day  modeling.  It  presents  sensible 
suggestions  and  is  well  illustrated.* 

Cardboard  Construction.  By  J.  H.  Trybom  and  others.  Pub- 
lished by  Milton  Bradley  Company.    $z. 

A  book  of  well  graded  exercises  from  which  a  teacher  in  any  grade  from 
I  to  IX  may  select  work  adapted  to  the  powers  of  her  pupils.  Every  ezerdse 
is  well  illustrated. 

Colored  Paper  Cutting.  By  Martha  W.  Steams.  Published  by 
the  Educational  Publishing  Company.    25  cts. 

|^>^This  pamphlet  presents  an  advance  in  pictorial  paper  cutting.  It  con- 
tains stories,  with  suggestions  for  cutting  the  illustrations  from  colored  papers, 
all  of  which  cannot  but  prove  full  of  delight  to  primary  children.* 


*A8  anDOunced  when  this  School  Library  department  was  Introdoced  two 
years  ago,  my  policy  is  to  say  the  best  I  can  consdenUonsly  abont  any  book,  and  to 
pass  over  defects  In  silence.  But  occasionally  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  do  this.  Some- 
times silence  seems  like  oowaidice,  treachery  to  the  cause,  unfaithfulness  to  those 
who  lead  the  School  Arts  Book.  Here  are  cases  In  point ~  these  four  books.  They 
have  one  serious  defect  in  common,  namely » ivretchedly  drawn  illuUrations.  Not  all  are 
equally  bad,  but  many  are  incorrect  In  perspectiye,perlectly  childish  In  handling, 
contradictory  in  light  and  shade,  and  disgraceful  to  both  author  and  publisher.  In 
these  days  such  ihlngs  are  inexcusable.  In  addition  to  bad  drawing,  they  show  poor 
design.  Thiuk  of  a  mffla  top  with  its  radiating  edges  to  cat<*h  the  wlod!  of  a  circular 
stamp  box  of  raffia  with  a  cover  fastened  on  with  a  neckiie  as  large  as  itself!  of  a 
handkerchief  case  made  of  **  Twenty-four  pasteboaxd  disks  \%"  in  diameter,  with  a 
y^"  circular  hole  cut  in  the  center  of  each  *^1  Think  of  frames  for  half-tone  pictures 
woyen  from  brilliantly  colored  strips  of  paper!  of  frames  with  cob  house  comers! 
They  violate  the  very  first  principles  of  applied  design.  These  are  the  things  that 
vex  the  soul  and  excite  the  ire  of  those  who  care  any  thing  for  the  leputation  of  their 
professicm.  And  they  are  so  unnecessary!  Within  stone's  thruw  of  all  these  auth- 
ors, as  I  happen  to  know,  are  well  trained  teachers  of  drawing  who,  had  they  been 
consulted,  could  have  pointed  out  these  failures  in  five  minutes,  and  would  have 
been  thankful  for  an  opportunity  to  help.  If  we  haven't  the  grace  to  invite  and 
accept  thankfully  ihe  criticisms  of  our  friends,  we  shall  have  to  have  the  gilt  to  en- 
dure the  uninvited  criticism  of  strangers.  No  criticism  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be 
Joyous  but  grievous ;  nevertheless,  afterward  it  worketh  the  peaceable  frulls  of 
righteousness  to  those  who  are  exercised  thereby.  HBKttT  TlTKNBB  Bailbt. 
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THE   OCTOBER  MAGAZINES 

Booklovers 

A  handsome  covert  The  satisfactory  tinting  of  a  half-tone  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  compass.  It  is  not  successfully  done  in  the  first  articles,  nor  in  the 
second.  The  color  does  not  keep  its  place  subordinate  to  the  whole.  It  is 
more  nearly  satisfactory  on  p.  423,  but  that  illustration  is  poorly  drawn.  The 
best  thing  in  the  book  of  the  kind  is  on  p.  476.  There  are  some  good  char- 
acter studies  by  Edwin  B.  Child  in  Mr.  Paine*s  Anglers  of  the  Angler.  Don't 
overlook  the  little  drawing  by  Carl  Bong  on  p.  477.  The  color  prints  from 
paintings  by  Willard  L.  Metcalf ,  show  him  to  be  a  landscape  painter  of  more 
than  ordinary  skill.  The  best  reproduction  technically  is  the  last  one.  The 
advertisement  of  the  Aeolikn  Company  is  a  rather  clever  piece  of  design. 

Century 

State  documents  are  not  always  as  readable  as  this  Recovery  of  the  Body 
of  John  Paul  Jones,  by  General  Porter.  This  number  contains  many  fine 
illustrations  from  the  clever  sketches  by  Steele,  to  the  superbly  colored  fron- 
tispiece by  Mazfield  Parrish.  There  are  fine  portraits  of  Shelley  and  Byron, 
PP-  915*  9"*  Admirable  half-tones,  pp.  825,  830  and  842.  A.  B.  Frost  seems 
to  be  growing  in  power  these  days.  His  illustration,  p.  839,  does  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  that  of  one  of  the  most  famous  modem  illustrators,  on 
p.  846.  The  drawings  by  Katherine  A.  Carl  for  her  article  on  The  Empress 
Dowager,  have  a  naive  quality  quite  oriental  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion . 
You  would  better  plan  to  have  that  frontispiece  by  Parrish  where  you  can  see  it 
every  day  for  a  while  and  enjoy  its  sumptuous  colors. 

Chautauquan 

An  oriental  number.  It  contains  pictures  of  the  great  mosque  at  Delhi, 
of  the  Towers  of  SDence  at  Bombay,  of  the  great  temple  at  Brundaban,  of  the 
wonderful  Kutub  Minar,  the  water  front  of  Benares,  the  rock-cut  temples  of 
India,  the  temple  of  Heaven  at  Pekin,  and  other  extraordinary  things  in  India 
and  China. 

Country  Life 

A  double  house-building  number.  One  is  lost  "in  wonder,  love  and 
praise"  over  such  extraordinary  photographs,  and  such  perfect  half-tones  .as 
those  on  pp.  605,  606,  609,  611,  612,  625—630.    And  such  beautiful  land- 
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scape  gardening  t  Chair-htmting  with  Jeremiah  famishes  illustrations  useful 
in  structural  design^  and  Artistic  Wall  Decoration  furnishes  food  for  thought. 
Is  it  possible  that  there  are  people  who  not  only  admire  but  recommend  such 
wall  papers  as  three  of  those  on  p.  644  ?  On  p.  642  at  the  top  is  a  noble 
design  of  ships  on  the  high  seas  for  children  to  copy  and  color. 

Craftsman 

The  memorials  to  McKinley,  of  which  eight  are  shown  in  half-tone,  are 
rather  cheering,  on  the  whole.  Monumental  sculpture  in  America  is  improv- 
ing. C.  Howard  Walker's  article  on  Modem  Architecture  in  Review,  is  well 
worth  reading.  Civic  Art  in  Cleveland  is  another  cheering  sign  of  the  times, 
and  so  also  in  another  realm  is  The  Gospel  of  Simplicity  by  Bertha  H.  Smith. 
The  Living  Room  with  its  seven  illustrations  (four  in  color)  is  a  sensible  article, 
and  presents  a  room  one  could  live  in,  for  a  while  at  least,  without  being 
imhappy.  Mr.  Stickley's  Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work  is  full  of  suggestion 
for  manual  training  classes.  About  the  most  sensible  application  imagin- 
able of  the  ever-recurring  dove-tailed-joint  problem  is  to  be  found  on  p.  132. 
Have  a  look  at  the  floor  patterns,  pp.  145-149. 

Delineator 

Wyeth's  illustration  of  Emerson's  famous  lines: 

"Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world" 

is  not  only  worth  saving  for  use  in  the  patriotic  exercises  next  spring,  but  is 
a  well-composed  and  cleanly  handled  bit  of  painting.  Dr.  Maxwell  of  New 
York  presents  the  first  of  two  papers  on  education  for  Life  through  Living, 
with  illustrations  from  the  New  York  schools.  The  headpiece,  At  Spinster 
Farm,  is  a  pleasing  novelty,  and  so  also  is  that  for  Little  Sketches  of  Travel* 
(The  torches  do  not  help  it  much).  Throughout  the  pages  are  scattered  such 
skilful  and  orginal  decorative  accessories,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  give 
attention  to  the  pictures  1  Among  the  most  notable  are  the  Tailpiece,  p.  582, 
the  Basket  of  Fruit,  p.  585,  and  the  Cabinet,  p.  604.  The  famous  Hymn  this 
month  is  Onward  Christian  Soldiers.  Among  the  needlework  are  superb 
illustrations  of  things  to  be  avoided.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  worse 
designs  than  those  given  on  p.  640.  Eliminate  from  the  head-gear  the  aigrettes 
and  other  plumage,  just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Mr.  Delineator.  You  are  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  lead  in  the  movement  to  save  the  birds. 
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Harper's 

If  the  free  kindergartens  in  New  York  have  such  decorations  as  that  seen 
on  p.  653,  they  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated.  If  they  haven't,  somebody 
ought  to  persuade  Alice  Barber  Stephens  to  design  decorations  for  schoolrooms. 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green's  Rebecca  Mary,  p.  701,  is  as  fascinating  as  ever. 
The  two  color  plates  by  Howard  Pyle  are  sufficiently  striking,  to  say  the  least. 
The  first,  the  frontispiece,  is  almost  a  mural  decoration.  Extraordinary 
skilful  in  composition  of  line  with  its  big  central  oval  circuit  compelling  the 
eye  to  keep  within  bounds.  The  second,  at  p.  688,  at  first  sight  leads  one  to 
believe  that  a  t3rpographical  error  has  crept  into  the  title,  and  that  "drooping" 
should  have  been  "dripping,"  so  sanguinary  is  the  heroine.  Among  the  most 
interesting  plates  are  those  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  pp.  721-726.  These  learned 
compositions  are  appreciated  most  thoroughly  by  the  deepest  students  of 
Shakespeare,  but  any  one  may  discover  in  them  how  completely  every  figure 
in  every  detail  expresses  a  character  and  an  occasion.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  more  instructive  contrast  in  handling  than  the  two  plates,  pp.  726  and 
728.  Compare  the  two  in  textures,  effects  of  light,  and  expressive  rendering 
of  detail, — the  hands  for  example.  The  best  thing  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  plate 
is  the  rooster.  He  has  done  much  better,  however,  with  the  plate  at  p.  736. 
Mr.  Hitchcock's  figures,  at  p.  752,  indicate  close  study  of  character  and  a 
knack  at  composition,  but  the  drawing  is  a  little  uncertain  in  places.  Have 
a  look  at  the  drawings  by  Peter  Newell  and  E.  Ward  Blaisdell,  in  the  Editor's 
Drawer. 

McClure's 

It  is  a  long  day  since  this  magazine  has  issued  a  number  with  so  many 
illustrations  of  no  value  whatever  to  teachers  of  art.  The  only  ones  worth 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  children  are  those  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  pp. 
585  and  586,  those  by  A.  B.  Frost,  pp.  599  and  603,  and  that  by  Blumenschein, 
p.  632.  Even  Mrs.  Stephens  nods  when  it  comes  to  cart  wheels  I  Not- 
withstanding the  nondescript  flowers  in  the  foreground,  Arthur  Hoeber's 
landscape  on  the  cover  is  about  the  best  thing  the  number  affords. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

The  best  page  for  the  teacher  is  the  thirty-fourth,  on  Good  Taste  and  Bad 
Taste  in  Chairs.  The  person  who  is  responsible  for  that  page  ought  to  have 
gone  through  the  "needle  painting"  and  embroidery  manuscripts  and  illustra- 
tions with  a  bush  sc3rthe.     "Design — and  still    more  its   application" — says 
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Lewis  F.  Day,  ''makes  considerable  demands  upon  the  intelligence."  The 
best  lesson  in  technique  which  this  number  affords  is  upon  the  fifth  page, 
the  pen  and  ink  lion  and  eagle,  by  Orson  Lowell. 

Printing  Art 

The  two  four-color  plates  are  good  for  comparison  with  the  average 
three-color  work  of  the  monthly  magazines.  These  plates  are  quite  as  nota- 
ble for  their  perfect  register,  as  for  their  evident  truthfulness  in  color.  The 
advertisement  competition  affords  ample  material  for  studies  in  page  arrange- 
ment, especially  when  supplemented  by  illustrations  in  the  article  on  Type 
Composition,  and  those  under  Current  Notes  and  Comments.  De  Cost  Smith's 
Indian,  at  p.  109,  is  worth  saving  for  his  costume  alone. 

Scribner'8 

Those  who  have  long  enjoyed  in  photograph  Chavanne's  great  mural 
decoration  La  Sorbonne  will  be  delighted  to  find  an  illustrated  article  about 
it  by  Russdl  Sturgis,  in  The  Field  of  Art.  The  next  most  valuable  thing  for 
the  teacher  is  Miss  Sarah  Stilwell's  charming  drawing,  In  October,  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  innocent  child  thief,  with  an  unusually  skilful  background. 
The  best  half-tones  in  this  ntmiber  (and  they  are  very  good  indeed)  are  by 
William  Hurd  Lawrence,  pp.  410-415,  and  by  Paul  Julien  Meylan,  pp.  425-428. 
The  Shrines  of  the  Desert  contains  eight  indispensable  illustrations  for  the 
teacher  of  geography.  Let  the  children  see  Blaisdell's  sketches,  pp.  81  and  82, 
in  the  advertisements.    How  much  expression  may  be  forced  into  a  few  lines  1 

St.  Nicholas 

Among  the  good  things  for  primary  teachers  are  A  Children's  Celebra- 
tion of  Hallowe'en,  and  Totsi  and  the  Cherry  Bough  by  Margaret  Johnson. 
BIr.  Caffin  in  his  twelfth  paper,  How  to  Study  Pictiu-es,  compares  Whistler 
with  Sargent  with  great  discrimination.  Gimda  affords  four  good  elephant 
pictures.  Queen  Zixi  comes  to  an  end  with  unabated  charm.  But  the  great 
thing  in  this  number  is  the  article  by  William  Fayal  Clark  in  memory  of  the 
famous  and  beloved  Editor  of  St.  Nicholas,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

Suburban  Life 

The  cover-picture,  little  children  feeding  horses,  will  delight  primary 
teachers  on  the  watch  four  language  material ;  so  will  the  frontispiece.  Har- 
vesting the  Apple  Crop.    The  first  article  contains  good  photographs  from 
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The  Elementary  School  Teacher  for  October  contains  an  article  on  Manual 
Training  and  Good  Citizenship,  which  every  supervisor  should  read,  and  some 
quotable  editorial  notes  on  the  meaning  of  Hand-Work,  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Jackson. 

The  October  Outing  has  The  Choicest  Game-  Bird  cover  design,  by 
Lynn  Bogue  Hunt,  and  a  frontispiece  by  Frank  Schoonover,  worth  the  study 
of  students  of  composition  in  the  high  schools. 

Collier's  for  October  twenty-first  is  a  Gibson  number.  It  contains  repro- 
ductions of  fifteen  of  his  recent  drawings. 

In  Park  and  Cemetery  for  October  is  a  fine  half-tone  of  Washington's 
Home  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  concluding  section  of  Mrs.  Hall's  excellent 
and  beautifully  illustrated  paper  on  the  Mission  of  the  Fountain.  On  p.  384 
is  a  little  cut  of  the  Adams  Monument,  by  St.  Gaudens. 
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THANKSGIVING  becomes  a  patriotic  act  in  November! 
He  who  quits  work  upon  presidential  proclamation  should 
return  thanks  to  God  also.  We  have  the  same  call  to  both. 
Nay,  we  have  a  higher  call  to  return  thanks.  Our  broad  land 
full  of  good  things,— Who  cleared  it?  Our  fifty  states  where 
we  dwell  in  peace, — ^Who  made  them?  Our  million  homes 
rich  with  the  comforts  of  life, — ^Who  gave  them?  Our  splendid 
schools  free  to  all,  our  churches,  chapels,  Sjrnagogues,  lecture 
halls,  where  any  man  may  worship  God  as  he  will  without 
fear  of  rack  or  writ  or  even  jibe, — ^Who  made  all  this  possible? 
Certainly  not  ourselves!  The  devout  answer,  God.  Others 
say,  our  ancestors.  Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  over  that;  we 
will  all  down  on  our  knees  and  thank  God  for  our  ancestors, 
and  especially  for  those  brave  men  who  thanked  God  in 
Plymouth  in  1621.  Do  you  know  Edwin  D.  Mead's  ^'Eleventh  of 
Hebrews?"    Let  me  quote  from  it: 

"By  faith  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  they  were  called  to  go  out  into  a  place 
which  they  should  afterwards  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed;  and  they 
went  out,  not  knowing  whither  they  went.  By  faith  they  prepared  the  May- 
flower. By  faith  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a  strange  country 
with  Winthrop  and  Cotton  and  Hooker  and  Roger  Williams,  heirs  with  them 
of  the  same  promise.  For  they  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  Therefore  sprang  there  of  them  so  many 
as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in  multitude,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  seashore 
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innumerable.  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but 
having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them  and  embraced  them, 
and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  For  they 
that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly,  if  they 
had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came  out,  they  might 
have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned.  But  when  the  ship  returned,  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  death,  not  one  went  back,  'not  one  looked  back,  who  had 
set  his  hand  to  this  ploughing.'  Wherefore  justly  might  they  boast,  *as  one 
small  candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so  the  light  here  kindled  hath  shown  to 
many,  yea,  in  some  sort,  to  our  whole  nation.'  "* 

4^  No  festival  in  the  scliool  year,  except  Christmas,  presents 
greater  opportunities  for  the  teacher.  As  subjects  for  visualizing, 
what  finer  material  have  we  than  The  Mayflower  sailing  into 
icy  Plymouth  harbor  that  December  day;  the  Common  House, 
about ''  twenty  f oote  square,"  built  of  logs  and  thatched  with 
marsh  grass;  the  first  street,  according  to  Governor  Bradford's 
plot;  the  fort  meeting-house  with  its  six  cannon  peeping  over 
the  wall;  and  such  other  pictures  as  these  old  documents 
call  up. 

"We  set  the  last  spring  some  twenty  acres  of  Indian  com  (wherein  Squanto 
was  a  great  help,  showing  us  how  to  set,  fi8h,t  dress  and  tend  it),  and  sowed 
some  six  acres  of  barley  and  pease.     Our  com  did  prove  well,  our  bailey 
indifferent,  but  our  pease  not  worth  the  gathering." 
«  «  «  « 

« Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  Govemour  sent  foure  men  on  fowling 
so  that  we  might,  after  a  speciall  manner,  re  Joyce,  together  after  we  had  gath- 
ered the  fruit  of  our  labours.  They  foure  in  one  day  killed  as  much  fowle  as, 
with  little  helpe  beside,  served  the  Company  almost  a  weeke.  At  which  time, 
amongst  other  Recreations  we  exercised  our  Armes,  many  of  the  Indians  com- 
ing amongst  us,  and  amongst  the  rest  their  greatest  King,  Massasoyt,  with 
some  ninety  men,  whom  for  three  dayes  we  entertained  and  feasted;  and  they 
went  out  and  killed  five  Deer,  which  they  brought  to  the  Plantation, 
and  bestowed  on  our  Govemour,  and  upon  the  Captaine,  and  others.    And 

*Proiu  The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  History,  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

t  Tbe  Indians  used  the  alewives.  wtiich  choked  all  the  streams  in  the  spring,  aa 
dre^sin^  for  the  land,  putting  two  or  three  in  every  hill  of  com,  thus  increasing  the 
normal  yield  three  fold. 
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although  it  be  not  always  so  plentif ull  as  it  was  at  this  time  with  us,  yet  by  the 
goodnesse  of  God  we  are  So  farre  from  want,  that  we  often  wish  you  partakers 
of  our  plentie."* 

4^  By  means  of  these  and  other  literary  references,  pictures, 
sketches,  and  illustrations,  clear  images  should  be  developed, 
which  will  make  possible  beautiful  language  papers,  souvenirs, 
invitations,  menus,  and  programs  appropriate,  ''peculiarly  appro- 
priate," to  the  occasion.  Our  supplement  this  month  contains 
a  few  samples  of  the  Harvest  and  Thanksgiving  material  we 
have  preparedt  to  help  both  teachers  and  children  enjoy  the 
season  and  profit  by  it  as  never  before. 

4^  And  along  with  the  joy  of  the  time  and  the  feasting  should  go 
the  bracing  of  one's  own  spirit  for  better  service.  Let  me  quote 
the  last  part  of  Mr.  Mead's  "Eleventh  of  Hebrews" : 

"Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  and  that  with  so  great  a  price  this  freedom  has  been  purchased, 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  of  sloth  and  selfishness  *  •  *  and  let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  Let  us  walk  worthy  of  our 
great  inheritance,  let  us  be  creditors  of  the  future  even  as  we  are  debtors  to  the 
past." 

Even  the  children  can  be  made  to  appreciate  something  of  these 
high  incentives  and  to  produce  finer  work  during  the  month  of 
November. 

Mr.  Kenyon's  Maps  and  Plans  will  furnish  help  in  drawing  to 
scale  in  grammar  grades,  Mr.  Turner's  Basketry  and  Mr.  Mes- 
senger's Blotter  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  of  the  older  pupils, 
and  all  will  welcome  Miss  Cleaves'  article  on  Guild  Work,  for  it 
breathes  the  new  spirit,  the  twentieth  century  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  for  the  common  good. 


•From  "  Moart'8  Relation,"  a  letter  sent  from  Plymouth  to  a  friend  In  England 
(probably  George  Morton,  who  married  a  sister  of  Governor  Bradford)  In  Deceihber, 
1621. 

t  Harvest  Packet,  containing  sixteen  plates  (two  of  each)  and  an  illustrated 
leaflet  of  directions,  25  cts.    Published  by  The  Davis  Press. 
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f^One  of  the  best  suggestions 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  Primary 
work  this  month  comes  from 
Miss  Watson  of  Hartford,  Conn. : 

As  Thanksgiving  approached,  I 
found  that  most  of  the  children  thought 
of  it  as  "turkey  day,"  and  to  them  it 
meant  only  a  day  of  feasting.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  through  the  medium 
of  drawing,  to  teach  them  the  real 
significance  of  our  American  festival 
and  its  origin. 

Children  like  best  of  all  to  draw 
pictures  of  children,  and  to  make  a 
lasting  impression,  I  devised  the  plan 
of  drawing  from  pattern  a  Pilgrim  boy, 
which  we  named  Perigrine  White.  The 
parts  were  cut  and  fitted  together  and 
pasted  on  a  cardboard  mount.  We 
dressed  the  boy  in  "sad  stuff"  and  the 
reason  for  the  selection  of  sober  colors 
was  explained.  They  were  delighted 
with  the  lesson,  and  the  result  was,  we 
had  a  general  awakening  and  obser- 
vation was  not  only  quickened  in  draw- 
ing the  figure,  but  every  lesson  in 
drawing  showed  more  thought  put  in  it 
and  they  better  understood  the  history 
and  meaning  of  Thanksgiving. 

The  making  of  the  Pilgrim  boy  re- 
quires two  lessons.  The  material  needed 
by  each  pupil  is  as  follows :  One-fourth 
of  a  6"  X  g"  sheet  of  gray  paper;  one- 
fourth  of  a  g"  z  12''  sheet  of  black 
paper;  a  2"  square  of  white  paper;  a 
scrap  of  pink  paper,  and  another  of 
brown  or  red;   a  6''  z  9''   mount  of 
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gray  cardboard*  darker  or  lighter  than  the  tone  for  the  dress.  Distribute 
the  necessary  colored  papers,  patterns,  and  scissors  to  each  child,  with  an 
envelope  or  folded  paper  in  which  to  keep  the  parts,  in  the  desk.  For  the  first 
lesson,  read  the  story  of  Peregrine  White  in  "Stories  of  Colonial  Children" 
by  Mara  Pratt  and  show  the  children  the  completed  Pilgrim  boy.  Then  all 
cut  the  parts  from  patterns  and  fit  together.  The  pattern  consists  of  nine 
pieces.    Cut  cape,  hat,  legs  and  feet,  from  black  paper,  collar  and  cuff  from 


white,  dress  from  gray,  hand  and  head  from  pink,  and  book  from  brown  or 
red  paper.  After  each  child  can  do  this,  separate  the  parts  and  place  them 
in  the  envelope  and  collect  the  patterns.    This  completes  the  first  lesson. 

Begin  the  second  lesson  by  calling  attention  to  the  side  view  which  they 
have  of  this  boy  and  lead  them  to  see  proportions;  how  much  space  the  arm 
occupies,  length  of  it,  how  eye  appears,  half  of  face  is  visible,  etc.  Ask  chil- 
dren to  look  at  side  view  of  each  other,  then  place  the  finger  at  the  root  of  the 
nose  and  draw  it  horizontally  across  the  face  to  the  ear,  to  find  the  position 
of  the  eye  in  relation  to  the  nose  and  ear.  This  aids  materially  in  keeping 
the  eye  from  being  drawn  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  in  other  unnatural  places, 
niustrate  on  the  board  how  to  draw  the  eye  and  hair  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  ear,  which  is  visible.  Distribute  black  crayon,  a  small  amount  of  paste 
with  a  toothpick  with  which  to  apply  it,  and  a  gray  cardboard  mount.  Before 
pasting,  each  child  should  draw  the  eye,  hair  and  ear  with  black  crayon. 

<rhe  mount  has  been  trimmefl  to  about  S}4'^  x  9^'  for  the  illustrations  to  save  space> 
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^  Some  of  last  year's  Thanksgiving  work  was  very  attractive, 
especially  in  color.  Unfortunately  the  expense  of  reproducing 
such  work  seems  hardly  justifiable,  but  these  little  half-tones 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  designs/  The  first,  a  strutting  turkey 
for  ornament,  is  the  cover  of  a  booklet  by  Harold  Redmond, 
Grade  IV,  Augusta,  Maine.  The  Thanksgiving  Story  by 
Florence  Smith,  came  from  Seattle,  Washington.     Florence  was 

«^ 


nine  years  old  and  in  the  third  grade.  Willie  Reardon,  in  a 
fourth  grade,  Rye,  New  York,  made  the  third  cover.  Gertrude 
Gray,  maker  of  the  fourth,  was  in  a  sixth  grade,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  running  turkey  came  all  the  way  from  Johnstown, 
Pa.  It  was  hatched  in  an  eighth  grade.  The  copy  of  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation  comes  from  Alice  B.  Hoyt,  grade  V,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  These  are  all  well  spaced,  on  the  whole,  and  credit- 
able to  all  concerned.  Of  course,  personally,  I  object  to  the 
neckties;  but  as  many  teachers  and  all  children  just  dote  on 
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them— Voila!  As  reproduced  in  black  and  white  that  on  the 
first  booklet  is  worst,  and  that  on  the  last  is  least  objectionable. 
The  law  is  that  when  a  thing  of  secondary  importance  (the 
hinge  of  the  book)  becomes  more  attractive  than  the  cover 
design  itself,  the  time  has  come  for  the  pruning  knife. 

Lastly,  just  to  indicate  that  there  are  other  harvest  festivals 
and  other  sjrmbols  of  ingathering,  here  is  a  Japanese  Thanks- 
giving design  (p.  230). 

^  One  thing  is  meat  and  drink  to  an  Editor, — a  letter  telling 
how  helpful  his  magazine  is  and  giving  brief  accounts  of  lessons 
to  help  enrich  future  numbers.  Such  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  Miss  Bradley,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  Gardner,  Mass. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  from  that  letter,  bearing  on  the  making 
of  illuminated  texts  such  as  that  given  as  a  frontispiece: 

These  girls  made  also  some  "Keep-in-sight"  cards  of  plain  or  tinted 
water-colored  paper.  They  chose  their  own  quotations.  The  case  of  one 
girl  is  interesting.  Her  quotation,  although  passable,  was  not  so  serious  as 
a  quotation  ought  to  be  to  be  kept  constantly  in  sight  for  a  long  tiAie.  I  sug- 
gested this  to  her  but  did  not  ask  her  to  change.  After  a  day  or  two  she  came 
to  me  and  said,  "I  took  this  home  last  week  and  showed  it  to  my  mother.  She 
said  I  ought  to  have  a  better  quotation  if  I  am  going  to  put  so  much 
time  into  it.  So  I  have  chosen  another.  Do  you  think  this  will  do?'*  And 
upon  the  new  one  she  worked  tmtil  it  was  well  done.  The  teacher  of  literattire 
in  the  town  might  be  able  to  render  the  children  good  service  in  this 
direction. 

Having  chosen  their  quotations  the  girls  designed  their  initial  letters  and 
iUuminated  them.  A  style  of  small  lettering  was  chosen  to  correspond.  We 
found  the  Taylor-Holden  sets  very  useful.  We  had  also  a  few  printed  sheets 
showing  letters  in  colors  copied  from  old  French  manuscripts.  Careful  atten- 
tion was  given  to  spacing,  but  quite  a  scope  for  individual  taste  was  allowed. 
One  slight  auburn-haired  girl  chose  a  quotation  commencing,  "Hope  like  a 
gleaming  taper's  light,"  etc.  She  used  S3rmboiic  colors.  The  H,  somewhat 
ornamental,  was  blue.  Between  the  two  uprights  was  placed  a  torch,  the 
flame  in  orange  and  the  handle  black.  The  quotations  when  finished  were 
placed  under  glass  and  framed  "passe-partout." 
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4L  If  you  want  a  dozen  examples  of  fine  hand  lettering  with 
appropriate  well  designed  ornament,  printed  in  harmonious 
colors,  you  would  better  try  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  last 
catalog  of  Old  Cloister  Covers  designed  by  Mr.  James  Hall  of 
New  York,  and  published  by  the  Mittineague  Paper  Company  of 
Mittineague,  Mass.  There  is  a  fine,  free  quality  in  whatever  Mr. 
Hall  draws:  free,  because  never  mechanical,  harsh,  nor  botmd 
by  convention;  fine, because  always  well  proportioned, beautifully 
drawn,  and  tasteful  in  every  line  and  tone.  If  more  of  our 
supervisors  of  drawing  could  do  some  such  work  as  this, 
during  their  leisure  moments,  the  profession  would  stand  higher 
with  the  great  body  of  tax  payers  who  ftimish  the  sinews  of 
war — the  war  against  ignorance,  incapacity  and  ugliness. 

4[  Another  pamphlet  of  even  greater  importance  is  Miss  Isabel 
Sewairs  Course  in  Athletic  Culture,  prepared  for  the  schools  of 
Natick,  Massachusetts.  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
publish  it  entire  in  the  School  Arts  Book,  if  Miss  Sewall  is  willing. 
Think  of  a  course,  requiring  a  half-hour  a  week  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest,  for  the  contemplation  and  practice  of  Beauty  1 
*'No  drawing  will  be  expected  from  the  children  during  the 
period  allotted  to  Aesthetic  Culture,  in  order  that  those  who  find 
the  flianual  part  of  drawing  difficult  may  not  be  handicapped." 
Isn't  that  refreshing?  Here  is  the  last  introductory  word:  "It 
will  mean  a  4ong  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,'  but 
with  Browning's  interpretation  of  the  value  of  beauty,  'If 
you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else,  you  get  about  the 
best  thing  God  invents,'  we  shall  feel  that  our  labor  is  not 
wasted." 

41  Last  simimer  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  I  had  the  good  fortime  to 
meet  many  charming  people,  professional  and  other,  and  among 
them  a  quiet  unassuming  teacher  by  the  name  of  Hammel,  who 
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has  done  more  than  any  otter  one  man  to  introduce  and  make 
popular  manual  art  in  the  southern  schools.  He  has  published, 
among  other  things,  four  paper  covered  books  on  Educational 
Manual  Training;  the  first  deals  with  Paper  Folding,  the  second 
with  Cardboard  Construction,  the  third  with  Elementary  Knife 
Work  and  the  fourth  with  Advanced  Knife  Work.  They  are  as 
simple  and  sensible  as  the  alphabet  itself  and  quite  as  useful. 
They  may  be  purchased  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Company. 

41  The  tail-piece,  p.  233,  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Hap- 
good,  a  designer  by  profession,  whose  studio  is  in  Boston.  Pro- 
bably on  every  teacher's  desk  in  the  United  States  is  a  school 
book  for  which  Mr.  Hapgood  has  designed  something.  The 
December  number  will  contain  other  examples  of  his  work, 
worth  studying  for  their  simple  strength  and  beauty.  Mr. 
Hapgood  never  wastes  lines;  every  line  and  spot  is  essential, 
nothing  can  be  eliminated  without  injury  to  the  whole. 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  COMPETITION 

NATURE  DRAWING 


AWARDS 


First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  Gold  Decoration. 
Mildred   Kelsey,   Grade   VI,   Middletown,   Conn. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  Decoration. 
Dora  C.  Erickson,  Grade  VII,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Gertrude  Lang,  Grade  V,  West  Point,  Ga. 
Mildred  Ried,  Grade  V,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Gladys  Walton,  Grade  VII,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Josie  Zarkowski,  Grade  IV,  Dover,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Devoe's  water  colors  and  Badge. 
Carl  Allison,  Grade  Vm,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Albert  E.  Baker,  Grade  IX,  So.  Ashbumham,  Mass. 
Helen  Coyle,  Grade  IV,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
John  Datson,  Grade  Vm,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Elsie  ,  Grade  I,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Charlie  Fischer,  Grade  IX,  No.  Dana,  Mass. 
Bessie  Hopkins,  Grade  VII,  Marshalltown,  la. 
Esther  Lundahl,  Grade  Vm,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Clara  B.  Robinson,  Grade  Vm,  Groton,  Mass. 
Inabelle  Woods,  Grade  DC,  Groton,  Mass. 

Honorable   Mention,  The  Guild  Badge. 

Harry  Banks,  Dover.  Norman  Massey,  Southbridge. 

Walter  C.  Bliss,  Longmeadow.  James  McCallum,  Easthampton. 

Robert  Bums,  St.  Peter,  Minn.  Carrie  Miller,  North  Orange. 

Eleanor  F.  Butnam,  Groton.  Sattie  Miller,  Adams, 

nsa  Carter,  Chicopee.  Dorothy  M.  Mitchell,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 

Stanley  Chase,  Groton.  Margaret  Prine,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  M.  Davis,  Ashbumham.  Carl  Roode,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Harrie  E.  French,  Kutztown,  Pa.  Caroline  Smith,  Nantucket. 

Elmer  Haines,  Middletown,  Conn.  Wm.  A.  Thomas,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
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Elizabeth  Haringa,  Whitiiisville. 
Edith  Helberg,  Marshalltown,  la. 
Ide  Leland,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Einer  Laraen,  Holden. 


Grace  Tonry,  East  Weymouth. 
Eric  Walker,  Augusta,  Me. 
♦Flavia  Ward. 


APPROVAL 


Verena  Adams,  Groton. 
Fred  Aitken,  Brookville,  Pa. 
Oliye  Allen,  Nantucket. 

Archibald ,  Southbridge. 

Susie  Bliven,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Mildred  B.  Brown,  Groton. 
Thomas  L.  Brun,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Guy  Burgess,  Nantucket. 
Clarence  Cooley,  East  Longmeadow. 
Cecil  deBoer,  Whitinsville. 
Dorothy  Delano,  Braintree. 
Sophie  Frasier,  East  Braintree. 
George  Frazier,  East  Braintree. 
Florence  Gedney,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  Hale,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Eva  Hamm,  Southampton. 
Alton  Hawkes,  East  Weymouth. 
Lila  Howe,  South  Ashbumham. 
Albert  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow. 
Julia  Keating,  Southbridge. 


Lee  Kellogg,  Marshalltown,  la. 

Roy  Kienley,  Easthampton. 

Irma  King,Orange. 

Florence  Liversage,  Ashbumham. 

Louie  Mae,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Edith  McClure,  Dover. 

Henry  Munson,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Charles  J.  Orphin,  Jr.,  Lakewood,  R.  I . 

Willie  Porter,  Dover. 

Sadie  E.  Snyder,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

Edwin  Stewart,  North  Dana. 

Bazil  Tasker,  Augusta,  Me. 

Raymond  Thiery,  Somerville. 

♦Florence  Vallette, 

Lena  F.  Vrean,  Southbridge. 
Smith  Walker,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Gladys  Walton,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Mabelle  Wightman,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Willie  Winberg,  Southbridge. 
Almon  L.  Woodcock,  Quinapozet. 


The  drawings  as  a  whole  were  good.    Many  were  tastefully  mounted. 
DON'T  ROLL  them;  they  always  arrive  flat,  anyhow  1 

J^^TO  THE  SUPERVISOR.  If  you  continue  to  send  hundreds  of  drawings, 
believing  that  your  charming  letter  of  apology  makes  it  all  right,  you  ought 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  classifying,  ranking  and  marking  5,000  sheets  of  draw- 
ings every  second  week  in  the  month  for  a  while.  If  some  of  you  don't  do 
what  you  know  you  ought  to  do  we  shall  have  to  fix  an  arbitrary  limit  to  the 
number  of  drawings  you  may  send.  Send  the  best  drawings  only.  The 
teacher  of  any  room  and  yourself  together  ought  to  be  able  to  decide  upon 
a  half-dozen  worthy  drawings  with  less  injustice  than  the  jury  here,  ignorant 
of  your  local  conditions. 


*  Please  send  addreea. 
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You  will  find  your  returned  drawings  marked.  A  red  star  means  more 
than  a  blue  star,  and  two  red  stars  more  than  one.  Drawings  by  pufiils  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  awards  will  not  be  returned.  They  become  the  piupeity 
of  the  Davis  Press. 

i^^TO  THE  PUPIL.  If  your  name  has  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book, 
and  you  care  anything  about  receiving  higher  honors,  be  sure  to  place  some- 
where ON  THE  FACE  of  the  next  drawing  you  send  a  circle  about  the  size 
of  a  dime,  and  within  it  the  letters  S.  A.  G.  This  will  enable  us  to  identify 
you  at  once,  and  compare  the  drawing  with  your  previous  work.  Unless 
you  excell  yourself,  there  can  be  no  new  honors  for  you. 

Write  your  own  name,  grade,  age,  school,  street,  town  and  state  on  the 
back  of  your  own  drawing.  Don't  leave  it  to  the  teacher.  She  forgets  some- 
times. Ben  Franklin  used  to  say  '*If  you  want  anything  done,  do  it;  if  you 
don't,  ask  somebody  else.** 

The  sheets  from  lonely  boys  and  girls,  living  in  hotels,  with  private  tutors, 
— boys  and  girls  who  do  not  know  the  ftm  of  going  to  school  with  a  crowd 
of  jolly  children,  were  received  with  pleasure.  We  want  all  the  boys  and 
girls  in  America  or  anywhere  else,  to  feel  that  if  they  are  interested  in  drawing 
we  are  interested  in  them,  and  want  to  help  them. 

The  Guild  Badge  is  <*all  right,'^  so  the  children  say.  Mr.  Bailey  designed 
it  for  them,  and  he  hopes  every  boy  and  girl  who  wins  one  will  learn  by  heart 
the  '^Chambered  Nautilus''  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  ship  has  been 
the  symbol  of  enterprise  and  high  adventtire  since  the  days  of  Jason.  The 
white  ship  (not  the  black  one  of  the  pirate)  sailing  over  the  deep  blue  sea  under 
a  golden  sky,  is  like  the  pure  and  brave  youth  who  goes  gaily  forth,  storm 
defying,  in  quest  of  the  best  things.    Sail  out  and  on,  O  ye  children  1 

'*Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  an  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee!" 
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Qospel  of  f\rt 

1                        Work  tljou  for  pleasure                         V 
Paint  or  sing  or  carve 
The    thing   thou   lovest. 
Though  the  body  starve. 
Who    works    for    glory 
Misses     oft     the     goal.                          ♦ 
Who  works  for  money 
Coins     his     very     soul. 
Work  for  the  work's  sake 
Then,  and  it  might  be. 
That  these  things  shall 
Be    added     unto    thee. 
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ANNUAL  VISIT  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS 

PROFESSOR  MOORE^' 

Twas  the  night  before  Christinas,  when,  all  through  the  house 
Not  a  creattire  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds. 
While  visions  of  sugar  plums  danced  through  their  heads; 
And  mama  in  her  'kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap. 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap, — 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  up  from  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter: 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters,  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 
Gave  the  luster  of  mid-day  to  objects  below. 
When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear. 
But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  reindeer. 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name: 
'Now,  Dasher!  now.  Dancer!  now,  Prancer!  now.  Vixen! 
On,  Comet!  on,  Cupid!  on,  Donder  and  Blizen! 
To  the  top  of  the  porch!  to  the  top  of  the  wall! 
Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away,  all!' 
As  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 

*Here  follows  a  note  placed  originally  between  the  title  and  the  first  line 
of  the  poem: — 

An  example  of  the  tones  of  humour  and  drollery,  abounding  iu  playful  changes  of 
voice,  as  in  tne  ntmoet  gayety  anti  merriment.  The  sportive  character  of  the  piece 
should  be  fully  kept  up  in  the  reading;  the  expresmon,  throughout,  should  be  that  of  the 
highest  glee  and  frolic.  Such  exeroiset*  are  meant  to  break  up  the  habit  of  rending  with 
a  dull,  lifeless  tone. 
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i^JjjSo  up  to  the  house-top  the  couiBers  they  flew, 
Ijwith  the  sleigh  full  of  toys— and  St.  Nicholas  too; 
''And  then  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof, 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 
As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, — 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot. 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soot! 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back. 
And  he  looked  like  a  pedler  just  opening  his  pack. 
His  eyes,  how  they  twinkled!  his  dimples,  how  merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  Uke  a  cherry! 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 
And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
He  had  a  broad  face,  and  a  little  round  belly. 
That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl  fuU  of  jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump;  a  right  jolly  old  elf; 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him, — in  spite  of  myself. 
A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of  his  head. 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 
And  filled  all  the  stockings,  then  turned  with  a  jerk. 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose. 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle; 
And  away  they  all  flew,  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
'Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good  night!' 
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AS  Christmas  time  came  nearer,  the  question  was,  what  gift  for 
the  parents  can  the  children  make  this  year?  At  the  time 
we  were  particularly  interested  in  illustrative  sketches,  and,  all  at 
once  the  thought  came, — why  not  make  a  booklet  of  these,  suitable 
to  the  occasion?  Even  if  the  result  were  rather  imperfect,  it  would 
surely  be  all  the  child's  work,  achieved  with  enthusiasm,  at  least. 

Planning  the  pages  of  the  booklet  was  the  first  step.  There 
were  to  be  five,  two  for  the  covers  and  three  for  the  drawings. 
For  the  covers,  bogus  paper  was  used,  and  for  the  drawings, 
the  common  gray  paper.  The  covers  were  gi"  x  7i",  and 
the  drawing  papers  g'^x  7''  in  size. 

The  first  drawing  was  to  be  a  sketch  showing  the  cutting 
and  bringing  home  of  the  Christmas  tree.  The  teacher,  by  sug- 
gestions and  questions,  brought  this  scene  to  the  children's 
minds;  and  then,  when  they  were  just  brimming  over  with  the 
anxiety  to  talk  about  this  delightful  occurrence,  they  were  given 
their  box  of  colored  crayons  and  a  sheet  of  9''  x  12  '  practice 
drawing  paper.  They  fell  to  work  with  a  will  and  were  allowed 
free  scope  in  expressing  themselves.  The  teacher  casually 
took  a  piece  of  crayon  and  indicated  the  general  shape  of  an 
evergreen  tree  on  the  board,  and  the  nearly  horizontal  effect 
of  the  branches.  This  was  at  once  rubbed  out.  No  further 
assistance  was  given,  only  as  the  teacher  would  say  to  one  child 
or  another: — "In  the  woods  most  trees  are  larger  than  people, 
aren't  they?"  "Please  show  me  how  you  would  walk  if  you 
were  drawing  a  sled."  "Do  the  trees  in  the  woods  grow  in 
straight  rows?"  "I  like  your  wood  because  it  takes  up  so  much 
room,  and  you  have  some  people  right  among  the  trees,"  etc. 
In  this  kind  of  drawing  it  seems  to  help  the  child  more  to 
refer  him  directly  to  the  mental  image  he  has,  than  to  give  him 
more  concrete  assistance. 

Of  course,  the  desirable  "ground"  for  the  picture  would 
be  snow;  so,  when  all  the   trees,  people,   etc.,  were  finished, 
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and  the  line  "where  the  sky  comes  down  to  meet  the  wood" 
had  been  lightly  indicated  with  blue,  the  ground  between  the 
trees  was  carefully  covered  with  snow — white  crayon.  Now, 
only  the  light  blue  frosty  winter  sky  remained  to  be  added,  and 
the  picture  was  done. 

The  first  time  a  sketch  like  this  is  attempted,  the  child 
should  not  be  brought  to  earth  too  much  by  criticisms.  He 
should  live  in  his  picture.  After  the  lesson,  the  best  drawings 
were  shown  to  the  school  for  just  a  moment, — not  long  enough 
to  allow  the  others  to  get  some  mechanical  details  into  their 
minds.  Subsequently,  for  seat  work,  the  children  were  allowed 
to  "try  again"  on  practice  paper  of  the  same  size  as  the  gray 
paper. 

Finally  came  the  lesson  on  the  gray  paper.  First  the  chil- 
dren drew  light  margin  lines  with  the  ruler  one  inch  from  the 
edges,  for  the  frame.  Then  they  were  left  to  themselves  until 
the  picture  was  finished,  when  they  were  told  to  make  their 
initials  in  the  comer  and  cover  up  the  frame  line  with  the  black 
crayon. 

The  second  picture  was  to  be  of  the  Christmas  tree,  trimmed 
and  laden  with  gifts.  Very  little  needed  to  be  said  to  arouse 
enthusiastic  interest  in  this  subject,  each  child  being  exceed- 
ingly optimistic  in  foreseeing  the  delightful  gifts  in  store  for  his 
friends,  and  especially  for  himself.  Mechanical  difi^culties  were 
very  few,  since  Christmas  trees  had  been  previously  drawn, 
and  each  child  seems  able  to  represent  fairly  well  what  he 
particularly  desires.  Therefore,  after  the  preliminary  practicing 
the  eketch  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one;  only 
that  it  seemed  best  to  use  the  paper  with  the  shorter  side  at  the 
bottom,  in  order  to  get  the  tree  as  tall  as  possible.  For  a 
back-ground,  brown  was  generally  used  for  the  floor,  and  light 
blue  for  the  wall. 
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The  third  sketch  was  one  copied  from  the  board.  It  repre- 
sented Santa  Claus  just  having  emerged  from  the  chimney, 
after  he  had  left  all  those  wonderful  gifts  for  the  Christmas 
tree.  It  is  night,  the  sky  is  dark,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
snow.  Santa  Claus's  sleigh  is  waiting  for  him.  This  was  the 
hardest  sketch  of  all,  but  each  child  was  only  too  delighted  to 
try  to  get  ''a  good  Santa  Claus.^' 

The  bogus  paper  used  for  the  covers  was  cut  a  half-inch 
larger  each  way  than  the  other  sheets.  On  the  top  cover  was 
printed  "Christmas  Sketches"  and  the  date,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  under  cover  were  the  initials.  For  the  printing  of  the 
title,  very  light  guide  lines  were  drawn,  the  first  one  two 
inches  from  the  back  edge.  They  were  four  and  a  half  inches 
long,  not  in  the  middle,  a  little  nearer  the  right  edge.  There 
were  four  lines,  respectively  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart.  Simi- 
larly proportional  distances  were  ruled  on  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  two  title  words  printed  under  each  other. 
Then  the  whole  school  printed  their  title  letter  by  letter  very 
lightly,  being  particularly  careful  to  make  the  end  letters  come 
under  each  other.  After  the  guide  lines  had  been  erased,  the 
children  went  over  the  printing  with  red  crayon,  or  with  red 
paint,  if  they  were  particularly  accurate.  If  painted,  the  letters 
were  then  carefully  outlined  with  black.  The  date  and  initial 
were  made  without  measurement,  ^hen  the  papers  had  been 
put  together  and  punched,  they  were  tied  with  red  raffia,  and 
the  booklet  was  finished. 

E.  LUISE  B.  MACHE 

Jefferson  Avenue  School,  Springfield,  Massecbueette 
Teacher  of  Grade  III 
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WTH  the  approach  of  the  season  of  holidays  and  gift 
giving  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is  usually  alert  for 
suggestions  concerning  the  crafts  work  of  the  pupils.  The 
following  ideas  were  brought  out  in  a  recent  discussion  with  a 
fellow  teacher  and  are  given  here  in  the  hope  of  helping  others. 
A  cover  for  a  tumbler  which  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
problem  is  very  frequently  in  demand  in  some  households  and 
occasionally  in  every  home.  A  glass  of  water  or  medicine 
should  not  stand  for  any  length  of  time  uncovered,  and  this 
fact  usually  brings  out  in  the  case  of  a  thirsty  wakeful  child 
or  for  a  sick  person  odd  pieces  of  paper,  books,  saucers  or  other 
makeshifts  to  protect  the  liquids  from  the  dust  and  air. 

Figure  i  shows  a  possible  tumbler  cover  to  be  made  out  of 
thin  wood,  the  pores  of  which  should  be  thoroughly  filled  and 
the  whole  well  polished  to  permit  of  perfect  cleanliness.  The 
top  offers  a  tempting  area  for  design. 

The  cover  is  prevented  from  slipping  off  the  tumbler  by 
three  small  pegs  glued  into  holes  on  the  underside  or  by  little 
blocks  similarly  placed  and  secured  by  glue  and  brads. 

Figure  2  is  another  tumbler  cover,  this  to  be  made  of  thick 
cardboard,  the  four  or  more  tabs  around  the  circumference  to 
be  folded  down  at  right  angles.  Cutting  a  quarter  through  the 
thickness  of  the  cardboard  on  the  outside  edge  of  an  intended 
fold  alwajTS  insures  a  clean  sharp  bend.  The  pupils  might 
decide  individually  the  shape  of  the  tabs,  some  possibilities 
being  shown  in  the  diagram.  Figure  3  still  further  modifies 
the  glass  cover  problem,  reducing  it  here  to  a  simple  geometric 
drawing.  The  circle  of  the  tumbler  top  may  be  circumscribed 
by  any  polygon,  from  six  to  ten  sides  being  the  best.  The  sides 
are  then  extended  to  meet,  thus  giving  a  set  of  exterior  triangles. 
These  may  be  bent  down  as  were  the  tabs  in  figure  2. 

Figure  4  is  an  elaboration  of  the  previous  problems  with 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  movable  clock  hands  and  the  clock 
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dial  numbering  around  the  edge.  The  time  for  the  next  dose 
of  medicine  may  thus  be  noted.  Naturally  this  problem  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  in  stronger  material  than  cardboard. 
The  clock  hands  can  be  easily  cut  from  sheet  brass  or  copper 
as  thick  as  a  visiting  card,   with  an  ordinary  pair  of  strong 


2053 


scissors.  A  small  manuscript  binder  having  a  round  head 
with  the  two  wires  to  spread  out  on  the  back  will  hold  the 
hands  in  place.  They  may  also  be  tacked  on,  filing  down  any 
projecting  point  on  the  back.  The  shapes  of  the  clock  hands 
form  a  good  problem  in  design  by  themselves. 

The  dial  idea  has  too  many  possibilities  in  it  to  drop  it 
with  the  last  problem.  It  may  prove  of  value  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  home  keeper  who  values  method  and  accuracy  in 
cooking.  Some  such  device  as  is  shown  in  figure  5  could  be 
set  to  show  when  any  edible  in  process  of  cooking  should  be 
examined  or  removed  from  the  heat.  The  legend  above  the 
dial,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  is  purely  optional. 

Figure  6  is  a  modification  of  the  dial  idea  still  further  for 
use  in  a  business  office     No  doubt  there  are   other  variations 
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of  this  same  scheme  that  will  occtir  to  the  resourceful  teacher. 
The  necessity  for  absolute  cleanliness  being  less  important  here 
than  in  the  medicine  cover,  the  choice  of  materials  of  which 
these  last  objects  could  be  made  offers  a  much  wider  range, 
including  stiff  cardboard  covered  with  book  linen  or  other 
woven  fabric  on  which  design  and  figure  could  be  either  inked, 
painted,  stencilled  or  stitched. 

Figure  7  represents  an  article  easily  made  by  any  boy  or 
girl,  and  widely  useful  in  business  of&ces  or  other  places  where 
a  person's  presence  or  absence  should  be  known. 

The  end  and  front  views  show  the  construction  plainly, 
five  pieces  of  thin  wood,  nicely  finished,  being  needed.  One  large 
piece,  the  full  size  and  shape  of  the  front  view,  forms  the  back, 
against  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  which  are  glued  and  bradded 
the  two  narrow  horizontal  strips,  as  shown  in  the  end  and  front 
views.  A  track  is  thus  provided  in  which  to  slide  another  flat 
piece  of  wood,  similarly  finished,  and  of  the  proportions  of  the 
two  arrows.  The  words  "in"  and  "out"  are  to  be  well  lettered 
and  centered  in  each  half  of  the  back  piece.  The  sliding  piece 
just  described  will  obscure  whichever  of  the  two  words  it  is 
desirable  to  hide.  The  two  end  pegs  are  finally  inserted  and 
glued  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  sliding  piece 

This  problem  is  capable  of  many  variations,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  figure  8.  Here  the  "in"  and  "out"  are  painted 
on  the  sliding  board.  The  former  back  piece  now  becomes  the 
front  with  a  center  opening  through  which  the  desired  word 
shows  This  is  proportionately  longer  than  the  previous  device. 
The  simplest  thing  of  all  in  this  line  would  be  a  neat  little  board 
the  size  of  a  visiting  card  having  "in"  on  one  side  and  "out"  on  the 
other,  the  board  being  hung  to  show  whichever  side  was  desired. 

Figure  9  illustrates  a  problem  involving  little  structural 
skill  but  careful  lettering.    A  good  piece  of  board,  the  size  of 
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which  is  optional,  should  be  nicely  finished,  the  ends  being 
patterned  after  acceptable  simple  designs  of  the  pupils.  A  list 
of  common  groceries  may  be  the  ne^  step  in  the  problem, 
involving  spacing  and  lettering.    A  hole  is  to  be  bored  to  the 

right  of  each  name  and  a  peg  made  to 
fit  each  hole.  The  pegs  could  be  stained 
a  different  color  from  the  board  to 
make  them  more  conspicuous.  The 
...^  insertion  of  a  peg   against  any  name 

1  £i\  *        when  such  an  articte  is  needed  in  the 

kitchen  will  prevent  its  being  forgotten 
in  the  next  grocery  order  This  prob- 
lem could  be  made  more  elaborate  by 
the  addition  of  a  box  for  holding  the 
pegs  not  in  use. 

Games  of  various  kinds  may  be 
played  on  boards  in  which  different 
arrangements  of  holes  are  bored  for 
pegs  Tallies  may  be  similarly  made 
after  the  manner  of  the  cribbage  board. 
The  decoration  of  any  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  problems  should  be  left  to  the 
young  workmen  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher,  with  the  general  and  strong 
admonitipn  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  beautiful  texture 
of  the  natural  wood,  unmarred  by  distracting  spots  or  lines 
looks  best.  Any  ornament  should  be  of  the  most  direct  and 
simple  character,  added  only  when  its  need  is  strongly  felt  and 
its  presence  has  been  proven  by  experiment  to  be  an  undoubted 
enhancement  of  the  beauty  of  the  object. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City 
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DURING  the  past  six  months  I  have  had  several  communi- 
cations asking  how  difficult  it  is,  how  long  it  takes, 
and  what  kind  of  leather  is  best  for  leather  tooling.  Hence  I 
am  prompted  to  set  forth  some  elementary  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  shown  with  this  article  were  done  by 
average  high  school  pupils,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
work  when  they  found  their  designs  were  to  amount  to  some- 
thing more  than  drawings  on  paper.  The  penwipers  were  the 
first  designs  finished  in  leather. 

For  the  beginner  two  tools  made  from  three-sixteenths 
inch  iron  wire,  a  small  sponge,  some  tracing  cloth  and  a  piece 
of  leather,  are  all  the  materials  required.  My  pupils  used  but 
one  tool  and  that  made  from  a  wire  spike  with  a  half-round 
file  and  a  piece  of  emery  paper.  Two  tools  are  better  than  one 
for  with  two  different  in  shape  all  the  points  and  parts  of  a 
design  can  be  more  rapidly  modeled. 

Sheep  skin  is  too  elastic  for  tooling.  Cow  hide  and  calf  are 
the  best,  though  these  will  stretch  m  the  flanks.  A  very  good 
cow  hide  is  called  Shaw  Leather.*  This,  like  other  skins,  may 
be  split  to  the  thickness  desired.  Folded  change  purses,  pen- 
wipers and  book  covers  to  be  mounted  on  cardboard,  may  be 
made  from  one  or  two-ounce  leather.  Belts,  card  cases  and 
book  covers  not  backed  up  should  be  made  from  heavier  stock. 
Heavy  Russet  Calf,  English  Bark  Calf,  and  Pure  Oak  Bark  are 
excellent  leathers.  The  latter  two  are  of  very  light  weight. 
If  one  cares  to  use  darker  material,  Russia  Calf  is  good.*  These 
skins  should  cost  from  $2.50  to  $5.00. 

After  the  design  is  made  upon  paper  it  must  be  traced,  in  order 
to  transfer  it  to  the  surface  of  the  leather.  Tracing  cloth  is  the 
best  material  for  this  purpose,  though  if  the  tracing  is  to  be  used 

♦  "Shaw  Leather"  oomes  from  C  P.  Keranij,  95  South  street,  Bo!»ton.  The  othf^r 
kinds  referred  to  (exoept  the  Russia  CalO  from  White  Sons  Company,  Congress  street  and 
Atlantic  ■  avenue.  Russia  Calf  and  many  kinds  besides  may  be  purchased  from  the 
American  Hide  and  I.«ather  Company.  Boston. 
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1  Has  nat  pick 
points. 

Z  Has  pencil 
points. 


but  once  and  great  care  is  taken  in 
transferring  the  design,  ordinary  tracing 
paper  may  be  used.  An  ink  tracing  on 
tracing  cloth  is  by  far  the  best,  for  it  may 
be  used  many  times.  A  piece  of  leather 
should  now  be  cut  from  the  skin  a  little 
larger  than  the  finished  design  will 
require.  If  the  design  is  for  a  book 
cover  or  anything  that  must  be  bound 
or  turned  under,  the  leather  must  be 
large  enough  to  allow  for  this.  Moisten 
the  surface  of  the  leather  with  the  sponge 
and  rub  the  moisture  in  with  the  flat  of 
the  hand.  Place  the  tracing  over  the 
leather  and  securely  fasten  both  to  a  draw- 
ing board  by  means  of  thumb-tacks. 

With  a  hard  pencil  or  point  A,  of 
tool  No.  I,  trace  over  all  the  lines  of  the 
design,  on  the  tracing  cloth;  remove  the 
tracing  and  the  leather  will  be  found  to 
have  received  the  impression  of  the  lines 
of  the  design.  Without  moistening  the 
leather,  force  each  line  into  the  leather 
more  deeply  with  the  same  tool.  By  this 
means  we  are  sure  of  our  design.  If  the 
leather  were  to  be  moistened  before  this 
is  done  it  might  stretch  or  work  just 
enough  to  distort  or  obliterate  the  design. 

Beyond  this  stage  there  are  many 
wajTS  of  finishing  the  designs.  One  is  to 
heavily  outline  the  design  simply.  Another 
is  to  heavily  outline  and  rub  down  the 
background.    A  third  way,  the  one  used 
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in'  ^the  designs  shown  herCi  is  to  outline,  rub  down  the 
background,  and  model  up  the  elements  in  relief  from  the  back. 
Take  tool  No.  2,  end  C  or  D  according  to  the  size  of  the  space 
to  be  worked,  and  rub  down  the  background  of  the  design  by 
passing  the  tool  over  the  surface  in  all  directions.    The  leather 


should  be  kept  flat  on  some  hard  surface  and  moistened 
from  time  to  time.  Do  not  soak  the  leather  for  it  will  become 
so  spongy  that  the  tooling  will  not  hold  its  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  leather  is  very  dry  it  is  hard  to  work  and  becomes 
dark  after  constant  rubbing. 

Now  moisten  the  leather  upon  the  back.  By  holding  the 
leather  between  the  first  two  fingers  and  the  thumb,  and  the  other 
two  fingers  of  one  hand  it  can  be  stretched  tight.  Tool  No.  2, 
end  D,  may  now  be  rubbed  on  the  under  side  of  the  leather, 
under  such  parts  of  the  design  as  are  to  stand  up  in  relief. 
Another  way  is  to  lay  the  leather  face  down  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  the  tool  being  used  to  rub  up  the  relief  in  the  same  way  as 
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before.  The  hand  acts  as  a  cushion  into  which  to  model  the 
forms.  When  the  design  is  modeled  or  forced  up,  turn  the  leather 
over  on  a  flat  stirface,  face  side  up,  and  with  tool  No.  i,  end 
A  or  B,  outline  the  design  again.  Repeat  these  steps  till  the 
leather  is  modeled  to  satisfaction.  When  the  leather  is  thor- 
oughly dry  it  will  be  found  to  have  held  the  modeling  perfectly. 
Very  high  relief  must  be  fitted  and  backed  up;  but  this  is  not 
practical  work  for  beginners. 

Many  people  like  to  color  parts  of  their  designs  when  fin- 
ished. Higgin's  inks  are  very  good  for  this  purpose.  They  may 
be  mixed  to  the  tone  desired  and  applied  with  a  brush.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  soak  the  leather  with  color  or  the  model- 
ing may  be  lost.  Apply  the  color  in  thin  washes  and  wait  for 
each  to  dry  before  applying  another.  No  written  article  can 
teach  what  a  little  experience  in  this  work  will  teach.  I  have 
given  the  simplest  steps,  try  climbing  them  one  tread  at  a  time. 

C.  EDWARD  NEWELL 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  West  Mtdford,  Mftssacbuaetta 
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TO  INSURE  beneficial  restilts  it  is  assumed  that,  before  such 
a  problem  is  undertaken,  the  pupil  is  capable  of  prepar- 
ing surfaces  perfectly,  and  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  woods  and  of  the  use  of  simple  woodworking  tools. 
It  is  also  assumed  that  the  teacher  is  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  different  woods  to  know  the  kind  to  use  with 
different  pupils.  The  wrong  kind  of  wood  will  often  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  pupil's  doing  his  best  work  on  the  article 
in  hand. 

The  rack  in  question  consists  of  two  upright  ends  made 
to  an  appropriate  design,  and  held  firmly  together  by  a  shelf 
whose  ends,  being  tenoned,  pass  through  mortises  in  the  up- 
rights, the  whole  being  held  firmly  together  by  keys.  The  parts 
may,  or  may  not,  be  glued.  Gluing  is  not  much  trouble  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  stability.  To  have  the  rack  capable  of  being 
taken  apart,  and  yet  rigid  enough  to  perform  its  function  when 
assembled,  demands  an  amount  of  skill  seldom  met  in  the  manual 
training  classroom.  Furthermore,  shrinkage  is  a  factor  always 
to  be  considered  and  provided  for,  which  again  makes  the  gluing 
desirable. 

Make  a  full-sized  mechanical  drawing  to  serve  as  a  work- 
ing drawing.  This  gives  the  pupil  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the 
work  in  hand. 

DIMENSIONS. 

The  finished  deminsions  for  the  two  uprights  are  7-16'' 
thick,  5  1-4"  wide,  and  6  1-2"  high;  of  the  shelf,  7-16"  thick, 
5  1-4"  wide,  and  11"  between  the  uprights,  with  3-4"  tenon 
projection  outside  of  uprights.  Material  1-2"  thick  and  5  1-2" 
wide  is  given  to  the  pupil,  which  permits  of  all  surfaces  being 
trued  and  planed  to  the  required  size.  This  part  of  the  work 
cannot  be  done  too  carefully  since  the  perfect  product  depends 
very  largely  upon  it. 
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PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Step  I.  Prepare  the  uprights  and  the  shelf  by  truing  the 
surfaces  and  reducing  to  the  required  thickness  and  width. 
The  over-wood  in  the  length  should  be  left  until  the  drawing  is 
made  on  all  parts,  and  the  over-wood  on  the  shelf  until  after 


the  tenons  have  been  fitted  and  the  mortising  done  for  the  keys. 
The  surplus  wood  on  the'^end  of  the  tenon  affords  strength  while 
this  work  is  being  done. 

Step  2.  Hake  an  exact  drawing  of  the  desired  design  on 
each  part.  In  doing  this  let  all  transverse  lin^  be  made 
with  the  use  of  a  try-square  applied  on  the  ''working  edge"*  of 

*  For  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  technical  terms  it  may  be  aaid 
that  the  "working  edffe"  and  "face'^  are  thofie  surfaces  selected  to  be  first  made  true,  and 
from  which  other  surfaces  are  made  true.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  if  all  transvene 
lines  are  made  at  rimhi  angles  to  the  true  edge  they  will  be  parallel,  but  if  they  are  made 
partly  from  this  and  partly  from  the  opposite,  or  "reverse  edge,  their  being  eo  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  board  itself  bemg  paralleL 
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the  board,  and  all  longitudinal  lines  parallel  to  the  same 
edge. 

Step  3.  Continue  the  lines,  which  [locate  the  position  of  the 
shelf,  over  the  reverse  side  of  the  uprights,  so  that  the  mortises 
may  be  drawn  to  coincide  on  both  sides.  Place  the  three  parts 
in  the  position  in  which  they  are  to  be  framed  together,  and 
mark  the  shelf  and  uprights  AA  and  BB  respectively,  to  insure 
their  being  always  put  together  in  the  same  way.  This  method 
may  always  be  used  to  advantage  when  a  project  has  a  number 
of  similar  parts  which  are  likely  to  become  confused. 

Step  4.  Prepare  the  shelf.  Hark  the  center  of  the  length 
and  on  either  side  of  this  point  lay  off  half  the  distance  between 
the  uprights.  Hake  lines  across  the  working  edge  at  these 
points  with  a  knife,  to  insure  making  a  perfect  fit  when  the 
parts  are  assembled.  From  these  lines  make  other  knife  lines 
entirely  across  both  the  face  and  reverse  sides  and  edges. 

Slep  5,  Set  a  marking  guage  to  5-8''  and  from  each 
edge  xk  the  shelf  make  a  line  from  the  "shoulder"  to  the  ends 
of  the  shelf  on  both  sides.  With  a  guage  set  to  i  3-4" — prefer- 
ably another  guage — mark  lines  parallel  to  these  lines.  Care- 
fully remove  all  the  over- wood  up  to  lines,  leaving  all  the  surfaces 
true  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  shelf.  In  removing  the  wood 
from  between  the  tenons,  bore  small  holes  near  the  shoulder 
line  and  trim  to  the  lines  with  a  chisel,  or,  bore  one  small  hole 
and  saw  near  to  the  line  with  a  compass  saw,  and  trim  to  the 
lines  with  a  chisel  as  before. 

Step  6.  Harking  mortises.  Place  the  end  A  of  shelf  flat 
upon  the  sujface  of  the  upright  A,  so  that  the  tenons  cross  the 
lines  locating  the  position  of  the  shelf,  being  careful  that  the 
working  edges  are  even.  While  in  this  position  mark  the  places 
for  the  mortises  on  the  uprights.  Place  the  shelf  in  a  similar 
position  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  upright,  with  the  working 
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edges  together,  as  before,  and  mark  the  position  of  the  mortises. 
Repeat  with  parts  BB.  This  method  seems  to  be  the  safer  one 
in  the  ordinary  classroom,  for,  if  the  guages  are  used  from  both 
edges  of  both  parts,  a  bad  result  follows  unless  the  parts  have 
been  prepared  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  important 
point  in  this  step  is  to  always  keep  the  working  edge  on  the 
same  side  and  even,  when  marking  for  the  mortises.  What- 
ever slight  difference  there  may  be  in  the  width  of  the  parts  must 
be  corrected  after  they  have  been  finally  assembled. 

Step  7.  Cutting  out  the  uprights.  Make  a  knife  line  on 
the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  mortises,  bore  two  or  three  3-8'' 
holes  through  the  board,  partly  from  each  side  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  board,  and  cut  carefully  to  the  lines  with  a  suitable  chisel. 
Other  surplus  wood  around  the  design  must  be  removed  with  a 
fine  saw,  wherever  possible,  and  with  suitable  chisels.  The  com- 
mon practice  of  using  wood  files  for  such  work  should  not  be 
encouraged,  for  artistic  results  cannot  be  obtained  thereby,  and 
good  results  always  demand  more  intelligent  work  from  the  pupil. 

Do  not  depend  upon  sandpaper  for  modeling.  Do  this 
with  proper  sharp  tools,  using  sandpaper  simply  to  make  prop- 
erly formed  surfaces  a  little  smoother.  Surfaces  are  frequently 
ruined,  both  in  form  and  appearance,  by  the  use  of  sandpaper. 
Test  all  edges  of  the  design  repeatedly  with  the  try-square  that 
they  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces. 

Step  8.  When  both  uprights  are  cut  completely  and  per- 
fectly to  the  lines  of  the  design,  carefully  fit  into  each  its  relative 
end  of  shelf.  The  tenons  should  fit  perfectly,  where  they  pro- 
trude through  the  uprights,  in  order  to  give  stability,  for  while 
the  keys  do  assist  in  this  direction,  they  are  really  more  orna- 
mental than  useful. 

Step  9.  Preparing  mortises  for  keys.  Assemble  all  parts 
and  mark  projecting  tenons  close  to  the  uprights.    Take  the 
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sections  apart  and  lay  off  the  required  mortise  in  the  center  of 
each  tenon.  The  mortise  must  be  so  cut  that  the  side  near  the 
upright  recedes  a  littie  from  the  surface  lines  of  the  upright. 
This  is  to  allow  the  tightiy  fitting  key  to  do  its  work  effectively. 
Otherwise  it  would  become  jammed  in  the  mortise  and  could 
not  bring  the  shelf  and  upright  closely  together.  Since  the  tenons 
are  narrow  and  comparatively  weak  much  care  must  be  taken 
in  cutting  the  mortises.  It  may  reduce  the  danger  in  mortising 
if  a  1-4''  hole  is  made  through  the  board  where  the  mortise  is 
to  be,  though  there  is  also  danger  in  boring  the  hole.  In  spite 
of  all  that  may  be  done  this  is  a  dangerous  point,  and  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  here 
is  due  to  the  desire  to  get  through  too  hastily,  when  the  auger 
or  chisel,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  unduly  forced  into  the  board 
with  the  frequent  result  of  rupture. 

The  secret  of  success  in  this,  as  in  all  other  projects,  is  the 
proper  self-restraint  of  the  pupil. 

Step  10.  Making  the  keys.  A  piece  of  wood  should  be 
prepared  which  is  large  enough  to  cut  the  four  keys.  One  end 
of  the  board  should  be  cut  to  form  the  wedge,  which,  of  course, 
must  fit  tightiy  into  the  mortises.  The  taper  must  be  very 
slight,  merely  enough  to  tighten  as  the  kejrs  are  pressed  in. 
There  must  be  no  pressure  transversely  of  the  mortise  or  the 
tenon  will  surely  be  split.  The  drawing  of  the  fotir  keys  may 
now  be  made,  and  each  carefully  cut  to  the  lines.  In  making 
these  drawings  a  line  should  be  drawn  to  represent  the  center 
of  each  key;  by  this  means  the  tapering  sides  above  the  shelf 
can  easily  be  determined. 

When  the  keys  are  finished  assemble  all  parts  for  the  final 
test.'  If  all  joints  are  perfect,  take  the  sections  apart,  apply 
glue  carefully  where  needed,  re-assemble  the  parts,  and  set 
aside  until  dry.    When  dry  remove  any  glue  which  may  have 
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appeared  on  the  surface,  and  also  anything  which  may  mar^its 
beauty. 

Step  II.  If  staining  or  aging  is  desired  there  are  many  kinds 
and  metibods.  A  very  effective  finish  to  oak  is  obtained  by  placing 
the  article  in  a  close  fitting  box  and  subjecting  it  to  the  fumes 
of  concentrated  ammonia  for  about  24  hours,  after  which  an 
application  of  wax  may  be  given.  Another  good  effect  may  be 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  lamp  black  and  turpentine,  applied 
with  a  brush  and  immediately  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  or  cotton 
waste.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  thin  dressing  of  beeswax, 
and  slightly  polished.  Host  woods  look  well  in  their  natural 
state,  with  simply  a  coat  of  white  wax,  or  white  shellac  for 
protection,  though  some  are  enriched  by  an  appropriate  staining 
treatment. 

These  steps  are  not  given  in  an  arbitrary  order,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  will  bring  the  work  to  its  proper  completion.  The 
same  results  may  be  obtained  in  a  different  order  by  one 
acquainted  with  methods  of  construction.  The  chief  point  is  this : 
prepare  such  parts  first  as  will  best  help  in  the  doing  of  others. 
Generally  speaking,  all  individual  parts  should  be  finished  as  far 
as  possible  before  the  final  assembling.  If  these  directions  are 
carefully  followed  by  both  teacher  and  pupU,  the  work  of  con- 
struction will  afford  much  profit  and  the  completed  work  much 
pleasure  to  the  pupil. 

JOHN  H.  JINKS 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute 
Hampton,  Viririnia 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWING 


DURING  January,  February  and  March  we  shall  study  the 
representation  of  common  objects.  The  power  to  set  down 
clearly  the  apparent  shapes  of  things  has  always  been  considered 
the  goal  of  all  instruction  in  drawing.  Its  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  great  French  draftsmen  is  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
''Drawing  in  three  years,  painting  in  three  months."  In  other 
words,  it  is  twelve  times  as  hard  to  learn  to  draw  as  it  is  to 
learn  to  paint;  or  perhaps  more  truly,  having  learned  to  draw, 
learning  to  paint  is  a  very  simple  matter. 

European  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  America  chil- 
ren  are  not  taught  to  draw.  They  are  allowed  to  sketch,  to 
play  with  color,  to  do  all  sorts  of  clever  things;  but  when  it 
comes  to  good,  honest,  accurate  representation  of  objects  as 
they  actually  appear  to  the  eye —  —  the  sentence  ends  with 
that  expressive  lift  of  the  shoulders  and  upturning  of  the  palms. 

We  must  have  better  DRAWING.  How  to  get  it  is  the 
problem.  In  the  past  we  have  erred  in  attempting  too  much 
and  too  little:  too  much  theory  and  too  little  practice;  too  much 
i  in  the  way  of  perspective  principles  and  too  little  in  the  way  of 
things  to  draw.  Let  us  recall  our  own  experience.  How  often 
we  have  tried  to  hold  back  a  primary  class  and  to  force  children 
to  be  thirty  minutes  drawing  by  rule  that  which  they  would 
draw  in  three,  and  draw  with  spirit,  with  eclat,  if  left  to  them- 
selves. At  six,  children  will  spawn  drawings  by  the  square 
yard  if  furnished  with  paper,  colored  pencUs,  and  half  a  chance. 
At  sixteen,  a  single  drawing  can  hardly  be  expressed  from  a 
class  of  high  school  pupils  by  a  pressure  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  the  square  inch!    When  they  wanted  to  draw  we  restrained 
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them,  therefore  when  we  want  them  to  draw  they  disappoint 
us.  We  are  gradtially  coming  to  see  that  eternal  practice  is 
the  price  of  skill.  The  children  must  draw,  draw,  draw,  if  they 
are  to  learn  to  draw.  It  is  our  business  to  helj)  them  to  see 
how  to  draw  better  every  time,  that  is  all.  

And  we  shall  help  them  not  by  talking  principles,  not  by 
using  an  eraser,  not  by  scolding  and  harrassing,  but  by  SHARP- 
ENING THE  MENTAL  IMAGE.  This  can  be  done  through 
wise  question,  skilful  illustration,  and  cheerful  persistence,  if 
we  do  not  try  to  force  children  to  be  adult  in  their  point  of 
view  before  nature  permits  it.  If  we  let  them  be  children  in 
understanding,  in  thought,  in  reason,  the  time  will  come  when 
they  themselves  will  put  away  childish  things;  but  they  never 
will  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  enough  of  them  wheiit 
children.  "Resist  not  evil."  Let  it  work  itself  out — to  its  deathJ 
Those  who  when  children  were  not  encouraged  to  draw  as| 
children,  when  adult  still  make  children's  drawings. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  lead  children  gradually  from  seeing 
vague,  complex,  hap-hazard  images  in  violent  action,  to  seeing 
definite,  simple,  orderly  images  in  expressive  attitudes;  and  see- 
ing, to  represent.  That  is  the  thought  which  underlies  the 
outlines  to  follow.  The  work  for  the  three  months  has  been 
planned  as  a  unit,  according  to  the  chart.  Teachers  should  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  that  each  lesson  may  fall  into  its 
proper  place  and  make  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the 
desired  result. 

PRIMARY 
FIRST  YEAR.    Make  illustrations   of  stories  and  games, 
involving  children  and  animals. 

The  children  will  return  after  the  holidays  full  of  stories  about  Christ- 
mas and  Christmas  presents  — the  best  possible  material  for  illustrative  draw- 
ing.   Let  them  tell  their  own  stories  in  their  own  way.    The  illustration,  A, 
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shows  a  language  paper  with  a  drawing  full  of  life,  by  a  child  in  Whitinsville 
Mass.  The  other  illustration,  B,  comes  from  Springfield,  Mass.  It  shows  what 
may  be  expected  from  first  grade  children  who  attempt  to  image  clearly  a 
sin^ej'object  The  original  was  drawn  with  colored  pencils.  For  sugges- 
tion as  to  method  in  planning  a  series  of  lessons  see  Outlines  for  Ungraded 
Schools. 
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SECOND  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  of  incidents  and  per- 
sonal ezperiencesi  involving  the  representation  of  toys,  imple- 
ments, utensils,  furniture,  people,  etc. 

Holiday  experiences  will  be  fresh  in  mind  and  are  best  for  first  work. 
In  this  grade  free  expression  in  one  lesson  should  be  followed  by  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  results,  and  a  second  lesson,  in  which  expression  is  guided 
by  suggestions  both  from  the  class  and  the  teacher,  should  jrield  more  tem- 
perate and  thoughtful  results.  Gradually  the  non-essentials  should  be  elimi- 
nated. The  aim  should  be  the  yivid  telling  of  the  story  with  the  fewest 
possible  elements. 

The  expressive  drawing,  C,  comes  from  Forestville,  Conn.  D  comes 
from  Bristol,  Conn.  It  shows  rather  clear  imaging  of  the  animal  (except 
the  ears)  and  of  the  structure  as  well  as  shape  of  the  cart.  Both  these  illus- 
trations were  drawn  in  pencil  and  colored  with  crayon  and  white  chalk. 
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THIRD  YEAR.    Make  drawings  of  familiar  objects  under 
different  conditions,  illustrating  the  effects  of  rain,  snow,  etc. 


The  holiday  experiences  or  such  as  may  occur  week  by  week  are  good 
subjects  for  study.  Preparatory  work  should  take  the  form  of  discussions, 
fresh  observations  of  nature,  and  the  search  for  pictures  which  show  effects 
of  night,  of  mist,  of  storm,  of  calm,  of  rain,  or  snow,  etc.  Some  experience 
common  to  all,  such  as  skating,  may  be  selected  as  subject,  the  illustrations 
should  be  carefully  planned  by  the  class  and  then  drawn.  That  shown  at 
E  comes  from  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  pupil's  name  not  given.  As  a  piece  of  third 
grade  work  it  is  of  extraordinary  merit. 

Another  time  the  class  may  be  divided  into  groups.  Each  group  may 
be  left  to  plan  its  own  illustration,  the  members  of  the  group  vieing  with  each 
other  to  produce  a  drawing  which  shall  be  submitted  in  competition  with  a 
drawing  from  each  of  the  other  groups.  F  is  a  masterpiece  in  "gray  and 
silver"  produced  by  a  pupil  in  the  third  grade,  Eugh  Street  School,  Engle- 
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wood,  N.  J.  It  is  entitled  "Catching  on  the  Bob."  Two  washes  of  common 
ink  (the  first  much  diluted)  and  a  few  touches  of  blackboard  crayon  pro- 
duced the  effect. 


INTERMEDIATE 
FOURTH  YEAR.     Make   silhouettes   of   common   objects, 
as  studies  in  proportion. 

Use  any  fairly  large  familiar  object.  A  flat  object  may  be  fastened 
against  a  card  background,  others  may  be  stood  upon  the  teacher's  desk 
or  elsewhere.  The  center  of  the  object  should  be  about  on  a  level  with  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils.  Insist  upon  correct  proportion.  A  good  outline  is  of 
secondary  importance  at  this  stage. 

The  illustrations,  plate  6,  come  from  Haverhill,  Newton  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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Make  drawings  from  spherical  and  hemispherical  objects, 
illustrating  the  effects  of  changes  in  distance,  and  of  foreshort- 
ening. 


Prepare  for  drawing  by  experiments  in  the  placing  of  objects.    Lead  the 
pupils  to  discover: 

(a)     That  distance  decreases  the  apparent  size  of  the  objects; 
~4     (b)     That  distance  changes  the  apparent  level  of  objects,  except  when 
objects  are  at  the  level  of  the  eye. 

Show  how  to  test  apparent  size  by  means  of  pencil  measurement,  and  how 
to  test  apparent  levels  by  the  pencil  held  horizontally. 

By  blackboard  sketches  and  other  illustrations  teach  the  three  elements 
of  a  picture;  object,  ground,  background. 

Make  drawings  from  apples,  potatoes,  or  any  other  spherical  object,  and 
indicate  the  ground  and  background. 

The  illustration,    H,    was    drawn  in  ink  by  Arthur    Keddie,  Grade  IV, 
Maiden,  Mass. 
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FIFTH  YEAR.  Review  the  draw- 
ing of  spherical  objects,  indicating 
foreground  and  background. 

The  pencil  is  recommended  as  medium, 
though  not  necessarily  a  black  pencil. 
Emphasize  especially  good  proportion  and 
correct  relation  of  levels.  Good  outline  and 
characteristic  details  are  secondary  at  this 
stage.  L. 

The  illustration,  I,  comes  from  Brain- 
tree,  Mass. 

Make  drawings  from  hemispheri- 
cal and  cylindrical  objects  illustrating 
the  effects  of  foreshortening  and  of 
changes  of  level. 

A  half-apple  is  a  good  subject  (especially 
,     if  offered  at   the   close   of   the   lesson  as   a 
reward  for  good  work.)    Place   sketches  of 
the  hemisphere  as   seen   at  different  levels, 
I     upon   the   blackboard,   and   have   the   half- 
apples  held  at  different  levels  to  correspond. 
^  Show  how  to  modify  a  sketch   of  the   hem- 

isphere  to    represent   the   half-apple.    Have 
the  drawings  made  in  pencil.    A  light  wash 
V  of  gray  may  be  added  to  indicate  the  skin  of 

the  apple.    Try  other  objects. 

The  bowl,  J,  comes  from  Middletown, 
I  Conn.    The  original  is  in  color, — two  tones 

/  of  yellow,  and  a  dull  blue  for  the  outside  of 

the  bowl. 

The    cylinder    shows    circular   faces   at 

different  levels.    If  the  hemisphere  at  different 

.      .  ,  levels   is   well   taught,  the   drawing  of  the 

L-^  cylinder  will   be    easy.    Have   both   circular 

faces  sketched  entire,  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  their  difference  in  apparent  width,  and  that  the  habit 
may  be  started  of  thinking  arotmd  and  through  any  object  drawn. 
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The  illustration,  K,  comes  from  a  town  in  Wisconsin.    The  cylinder  has 
been  colored  to  suggest  a  cylindrical  vase  with  a  drip  glaze. 

SIXTH   YEAR.     Review  the  drawing  of  spherical,  hemi- 
spherical and  cylindrical  objects,  singly  and  in  groups. 


Some  teachers  have  each  object  composing  a  group  drawn  separately  for 
practice  before  the  group  is  attempted. 

The  illustration,  L,  is  by  Morley  Walters,  Sixth  grade,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
It  received  a  fourth  prize  in  the  January  contest,  1905.  The  original  is  in 
an  analagous  harmony,  orange  the  key  color. 

Make  drawings  from  cylindrical  and  conical  objects,  illus- 
trating the  effects  of  foreshortening  and  changes  in  level. 

The  only  new  point  to  be  considered  is  the  tangency  of  straight  lines  to 
curves,  M.  In  the  cylinder  the  straight  side  comes  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
a,  the  end  of  a  long  diameter  of  the  ellipse.  In  conical  objects  the  point 
of  tangency  is  never  at  the  end  of  a  long  diameter  (b  and  d)  but  always 
above  or  below  it  according  to  the  conditions.  Compare  c  and  e.  An  object 
like  a  tunnel,  M,  presents  a  nice  little  problem  at  the  point  where  the  two 
conical  parts  intersect.  Have  the  class  think  this  out  by  the  aid  of  a  large 
sized  drawing  upon  the  board.  At  what  point  does  the  line  of  the  ellipse  dis- 
appear? Where  does  the  upper  oblique  line  stop?  Where  does  the  lower 
oblique  line  intersect  it? 
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The  illustration,  N,  comes  from  Glenside,  Pa.    The  original  is  in  ink.    It 
was  drawn  by  Albert  A.  Smith. 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH    YEAR.      Review    the    drawing    of    curvilinear 
objects,  singly  and  in  groups. 


The  drawings  should  be  made  first  in  outline  for  the  sake  of  careful 
drawing  with  the  pencil.  The  brush  may  be  used  later  in  the  rendering  of 
the  object  in  values. 

The  illustration,  O,  is  by  Clara  Hough,  Delaware,  Ohio.  It  was  awarded 
a  fourth  prize  in  the  January  contest,  1905.  In  the  original  the  lower  draw- 
ing is  in  color. 

Make  drawings  from  rectilinear  objects,  involving  two  sets 
of  converging  lines. 

There  are  three  ways  of  attacking  this  old  problem  of  convergence: 
(a)  by  means  of  a  perspective  diagram;  (b)  by  close  observation  of  a  model; 
(c)  by  reasoning  from  previous  knowledge  of  the  efifects  of  distance.  A 
combination  of  all  these  is  perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  its  solution. 
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Upon  a  sketch  from  a  pasteboard  box  by  a  thirteen  year  old  boy,  P, 
letters  have  been  placed  for  convenience  in  following  this  line  of  reasoning: 
We  have  drawn  the  line,  ab,  representing  the  nearest  comer  of  the  box.  We 
have  sketched  an  indefinite  oblique  line,  ac,  at  the  correct  angle  to  represent 
an  upper  edge  of  the  box,  and  another  oblique,  ae,  to  represent  another  edge. 
Comparing  the  distance  i  with  the  distance  2,  and  both  with  our  one  fixed 


dimension,  ab,  we  are  able  to  draw  two  vertical  lines  of  indefinite  length, 
putting  our  oblique  lines  at  c  and  e.  Now  knowing  that  distance  makes 
things  apparently  smaller,  we  know  that  while  the  vertical  edge  at  c  is  actually 
the  same  length  as  the  vertical  edge  at  a,  it  must  appear  slightly  shorter 
because  it  is  farther  away  from  the  eye.  We  will  set  off  cd  slightly  less 
than  ab.  The  edge  ef  is  still  farther  away,  hence  a  little  shorter,  apparently, 
than  cd.  We  will  set  off  ef  slightly  shorter  than  cd.  Drawing  the  lines  bd 
and  bf  and  extending  them,  we  discover  that  they   converge.     They    are 
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acttially  parallel  in  the  object,  but  they  converge  in  the  drawing.  We  know 
that  the  edge  ge,  because  more  distant  than  ac,  must  appear  somewhat 
shorter;  therefore  that  the  line  eg  must  converge  with  the  lines  ae  and  bf. 
We  sketch  the  line  eg  of  indefinite  length,  but  converging  slightly  with  ae 
and  bf.  (How  much  may  be  determined  by  extending  ae  and  bf  until  they 
meet.    The  line  eg,  if  extended,  must  go  to  that  same  point.    Never  mind 


k.. 


Pi 


2o6d 


why,  just  now).  These  lines  retreating  towards  the  right  form  a  '*set'*  of 
converging  lines.  All  edges  of  the  object  actually  parallel  to  the  edges 
represented  by  these  lines  must  be  represented  by  lines  belonging  to  this  set, 
must  converge  with  the  other  lines  in  the  set.  The  other  horizontal  edges  at 
right  angles  to  these,  namely  ac  and  bd,  etc.,  belong  in  another  set  con- 
verging towards  the  left.  We  draw  eg  in  this  set;  where  it  intersects  eg  at  g 
must  be  the  fourth  corner  of  the  top.  We  can  now  draw  the  line  gh.  By 
making  it  slightly  shorter  than  ef,  because  farther  away,  we  can  locate  the 
comer  h,  hidden  by  a  nearer  side  of  the  box.  We  can  now  draw  the 
invisible  edges  dh  and  fh,  one  belonging  to  the  right-hand  set,  one  belonging 
to  the  left-hand  set,  and  test  their  correctness.    Does   each   converge   prop- 
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eriy  with  the  other  lines  of  its  set?  If  we  now  extend  all  the  lines  in 
the  right-hand  set  until  they  met  at  a  point,  and  all  the  lines  in  the  left- 
hand  set  until  they  meet  at  a  point,  the  two  points  should  be  at  the  same 
level,  and  f  the  drawing  is  correct  that  level  will  be  found  to  be  as  far 
above  the  point  a,  as  the  level  of  the  eye  is  above  the  comer  a,  of  the  box 
itself.    That  is  to  say,  if  the  level  on  the  drawing  is  four  times  ab  above  the 


point  a,  the  level  of  the  eye  will  be  found  to  be  four  times  the  length  of  the 
edge  ab,  above  the  comer  of  the  box.  The  practice  of  many  an  artist  is,  (i) 
sketch  the  thing  as  it  appears;  (2)  extend  the  principal  lines  in  each  set  to 
find  the  vanishing  points;  (3)  correct  the  sketch  by  these  points;  (4)  finish 
the  drawing. 

Whatever  the  rectangular  object  drawn,  it  is  alwetys  well  to  keep  in  mind 
these  fundamental  facts  of  convergence,  and  to  sketch  or  think  out  the  skel- 
eton form  of  the  object  before  attempting  to  represent  the  details. 

The  illustration,  Q,  is  by  Marion  N.  Sibley,  Winchendon,  Mass.  It  was 
awarded  a  second  prize  in  the  February  contest,  1905. 
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EIGHTH    YEAR.     Review    the    drawing    of    curvilinear 
objects  and  of  objects  involving  convergence,  singly  and  in  groups. 


In  setting  up  a  group  remember  to  have  congruous  objects  placed  so 
that  one  is  principal  and  the  others  subordinate  and  so  that  the  whole  is 
balanced. 

The  illustration,  R,  is  an  tmusual  group,  though  possible  in  every  school- 
room. It  is  by  Inabelle  Woods,  Groton,  Bfass.  The  original  is  in  an  anala- 
gous  harmony,  yellow-green  being  the  key  color.  It  received  a  third  prize 
last  spring. 

Make  drawings  from  objects  involving  but  one  set  of  con- 
verging lines. 

This  seems  simpler  at  first  sight  than  the  work  outlined  for  the  previous 
grade.     It  is  in  one  way,  but  in  schoolroom  experience  it  proves   quite  diffi- 
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cult  enough  for  eighth  grade  pupils.  Books,  boxes,  and  desks  are  good  subjects. 
One  of  the  best,  after  such  drawings  as  those  shown  at  S  have  been  made, 
is  a  large  dry  goods  box  so  placed  that  the  pupils^see  into  it  as  into  a  room, 
the  floor,  ceiling  and  three  walls  being  visible.  This  is  a  good  preparation 
for  attempting  the  end  of  a  hall  or  room,  T. 

The  illustrations,  S,  are  from  Maiden.    The  originals  are  in  two  or  three 
tones  of  ink  on  gray  paper. 
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.NINTH  YEAR.      Review  the  drawing  of  common  objects, 
in  groups. 

Pencil  is  recommended  as  the  medium.      The  proportions  and  the  fore- 
shortening being  correct,  attention  should  be  given  to  quality  of  line,  that 
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the  lines  used  may  suggest  the  texture  of  surface  represented.     Encourage 
the  making  of  original  groups  good  in  idea  and  in  arrangement. 

The  illustration,  U,  is  by  Ida  Cauman/  Prattville  School.    But  just  what 
Prattville  it  is  the  deponent  saith  not. 

Make  drawings  from  objects  involving  more  than  two  sets 
of  converging  lines. 


I  ( 


A  strawberry  basket,  V,  is  a  fine  subject,  and  chairs  with  legs  not  vertical 
are  also  sufficiently  difficult.  In  this  grade  furniture  of  any  sort  will  serve. 
All  such  objects  require  close  observation  and  some  activity  of  the  reason. 
Mistakes  in  drawing  such  things  are  traceable,  usually,  to  lack  of  thought. 
If  the  habit  of  thinking  around  and  through  every  object  drawn  is  well 
established  the  pupil  will  have  no  trouble  in  drawing. 

V  was  drawn  by  Winslow  Phillips  of  Winchendon.  The  light  and  shade 
is  well  suggested.      The  handling  of  the  pencil  is  clean  and  effective. 

W  is  by  Robert  E.  Lee  of  Bristol,  Conn.  It  received  a  third  prize  in  one 
of  the  contests  last  spring.  The  original  is  in  complementary  harmony, — 
a  red  chair  on  a  very  delicate  green  grotmd. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT, 
Stmte  Sttpanriaor  of  Drawing  for  if  asaachuMtU 

JAUUARY 
DIVISION  I.    First  four  years  in  school. 

A.    Object  Drawing. 

The  children  now  have  some  acquaintance  with  drawing. 
It  is  time  to  begin  work  with  progressive  steps  which  shall 
lead  to  increasingly  skilful  results.  In  a  word  it  is  time  to 
teach  children  liow  to  draw.  No  subject  shows  more  quickly 
the  good  results  which  follow  thoughtful  teaching. 

The  children  are  interested  in  their  Christmas  toys.  Let 
us  select  one  or  two,  and  give  a  series  of  lessons  on  each: 
lessons  for  which  we  will  make  careful  preparation.  If  two 
or  three  toy  engines  are  available  they  are  excellent  subjects. 
Even  one  will  do.    Try  the  following  series  of  lessons. 

1.  Place  the  engines  in  full  view  of  the  children  and  ask  them  to  draw 
one  with  lead  pencil  or  colored  pencils.  Place  the  results  where  the  children 
can  gather  around  and  see  them.  If  possible  start  them  talking  about  the 
drawings.  Then  let  them  take  1  their  seats  and  draw  the  engine  again. 
Mount  as  many  of  these  drawings  as  are  passable  and  hang  them  low  in  full 
sight  of  the  children. 

2.  This  lesson  requires  material  in  the  shape  of  pictures  of  engines. 
These  are  not  difficult  to  procure  if  one  begines  some  time  in  advance.  Ad- 
vertising pages  in  magazines  furnish  some  material.  Hectograph  copies  may 
be  made  from  a  tracing  on  thin  paper  like  typewriters'  paper,  or  the  older 
pupils  in  this  division  can  make  tracings  enough  for  themselves  and  the 
younger  children.  Perhaps  the  children  also  will  bring  in  some  pictures. 
The  hectograph,  so  useful  in  many  lines  of  primary  work,  is  the  most  satis- 

'  factory  source  of  supply,  however.    Enough  copies  may  be  made  at  one  printing 

to  supply  all  the  children  and  have  some  material  left  over  for  another  year. 

Give  each  child  one  of  these  pictures  or  outlines  and  have  him  cut  it  out 

with    scissors.    This    compels    him    to    follow  a  fairly  correct  drawing  and 

helps  his  idea  of  the  form.    Mount  the  best  cuttings. 

>    3.    Have   the   children   cut    an   engine    freehand.    Exhibit   all   these. 
Select  and  mount  the  best. 
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4.  Give  children  another  picture  of  an  engine,  if  possible  in  a  different 
position  from  the  first  and  have  them  fill  in  the  outline  with  brush  and  ink 
or  with  colored  pencil. 

5.  Let  the  children  draw  again  from  the  toy  engine,  this  time  attempt- 
ing a  view  different  from  the  first.  If  that  was  side  view  let  this  be  front 
view.  Have  the  children  look  at  the  front  of  the  engine  and  try  to  make 
a  drawing  which  shall  represent^  an  engine  coming  directly  towards  them. 
Let  the  children  discuss  which  of  the  drawings  best  gives  this  effect.  Show 
them  a  picture  of  an  engine  in  this  position,  then  let  them  try  again.     '^ 

6.  Have  the  children  illustrate  some  incident  involving  a  drawing  of 
an  engine,  as  a  train  crossing  a  bridge,  etc.    Some  local  scene  is  best. 

StSeps  similar  to  these  may  be  followed  with  any  of  their  toys.  Carts, 
boats,  and  sleds  are  all  good  objects  for  such  study. 

B.  General  use  of  drawing. 

Make  use  of  drawing  wherever  it  will  aid  the  other  school  work.  Have 
the  children  make  two  or  three  sketches  during  the  month  showing  what 
they  have  seen  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  during  January.  If  after 
each  lesson  of  this  sort,  the  sketches  are  placed  where  the  children  can  see 
them,  and  they  talk  about  what  they  have  seen  and  drawn,  there  will  be  a 
marked  improvement  in  power  of  observation. 

C.  Practice  in  Geometric  Elements. 

Continue  practice  in  drawing  freehand  vertical  and  horizontal  lines, 
and  right  angles  in  any  position. 

DIVISION  n.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 
A.    Object  Drawing. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  to  represent  simple  effects  of  perspective,  if  the  sub- 
ject is  approached,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  abstract  principles  but  as  the 
problem  of  making  drawings  look  like  objects,  round,  rectangular  or  other- 
wise, in  whatever  position  is- desired.  The  most  effective  may  is  to  have 
pupils  draw  the  object  as  best  they  can;  then  compare  the  drawing  with 
the  object,  then  with  the  drawing  of  other  pupils,  and  with  pictures  of  sim- 
ilar objects,  then  with  the  object  once  more,  and  putting  the  first  drawing 
out  of  sight  make  another  attempt. 

Hemispherical  objects  are  excellent  for  first'attempts  at  perspective  draw- 
ing.   A  half-apple  is  one  of  the  best.    If  the  object  is  on  the  child's  own  desk 
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it  is  too  near.    If  it  is  on  a  desk  across  the  aisle  from  the  one  in  front  of 
him  the  distance  is  about  right. 

Careful  and  continued  study  is  certain  to  bring  good  results.  The  follow- 
ing order  of  steps  will  help  secure  this: 

1.  Haye  half-apples  placed  cut  surface  uppermost,  in  full  view  of  each 
child.  Let  the  children  draw  these  as  best  they  can,  first  placing  their  fingers 
on  the  paper  to  show  how  much  space  they  think  the  drawing  would  better 
occupy.  Place  the  drawings  in  a  row  and  have  the  children  disctiss  which 
drawing  looks  most  like  a  half-apple,  and  what  each  will  do  to  make  his 
better.    Then  let  them  try  again. 

2.  Have  the  children  place  the  half-apples  so  the  stems  are  directly 
towards  them  and  try  to  represent  this  position.  Compare  all  the  drawings 
as  before  and  try  again. 

3.  In  similar  manner  draw  the  half-apple  in  another  position,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  stem  turned  away. 

4.  Place  the  half-apples  on  a  level  higher  than  the  desks.  (This  may 
be  done  by  standing  a  half  open  book  on  end  and  laying  another  across  the 
top.)  Fix  them  so  the  cut  face  will  be  up  and  still  lie  horizontally.  Have  the 
children  represent  them  in  this  position  and  see  whose  drawing  appears  to 
lie  as  fiat  as  the  half-apple.  If  possible  lead  them  to  discover  for  themselves, 
from  comparison  of  the  drawings,  that  the  narrower  the  top  from  front  to 
back,  the  fiatter  the  half  apple  appears  to  lie.  Let  them  experiment  with  a 
number  of  sketches,  making  the  top  narrower  from  front  to  back,  then  wider 
and  rounder  and  observe  the  effect.  A  lesson  devoted  to  these  experiments 
will  not  be  lost  time. 

5.  Have  children  draw  careful  details  of  the  half-apples,  such  as  the 
exact  shape  of  the  stem  and  the  way  it  joins  the  apple;  the  seeds;  the  char- 
acteristic shape,  so  as  to  show  from  the  drawing  whether  it  is  a  Baldwin, 
greening  or  russet  apple. 

6.  Have  each  child  make  a  drawing  which  shall  represent  the  best  half- 
apple  he  can  draw  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

Follow  a  like  series  of  lessons,  using  another  object  of  somewhat  similar 
general  shape,  for  example,  a  drinking  cup  with  a  handle. 

B.    General  use  of  Drawing. 

Continue  the  use  of  drawing  to  illustrate  other  subjects.  Have  children 
sketch  maps  in  good  proportion,  show  the  appearance  of  countries  which  are 
referred  to  in  geography  and  draw  interesting  history  subjects. 
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The  third  in  the  tcrles  of  tjrpical  courtee 

A  STATE  COURSE 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the 
Academic  Syllabus  for  1905,  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department.  In  the  introduction  to  the  courses 
by  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Colby,  the  newly  appointed  Director  of  Art 
Education,  occurs  this  explanatory  statement:  ''In  preparing  this 
syllabus  in  drawing  and  outlining  a  general  plan  for  the  exam- 
inations which  are  to  be  a  test  of  the  work  done  in  these  sub- 
jects, an  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  schools 
which  are  not  provided  with  trained  art  teachers,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  under  such  supervision." 

The  examination  in  advanced  drawing  will  include: 

I.     Pictorial  drawing. 

Freehand.  A  more  extended  application  of  the  principles  of  perspective, 
and  freehand  drawings  of  familiar  objects  and  landscapes,  figure  drawing, 
light  and  shade,  grouping,  composition  and  color. 

To  give  power  in  landscape  drawing,  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  sketches  of  picturesque  bits  in  their  home  sketch-book.  It  is  quite 
a  problem  to  select  from  a  mass  of  detail,  the  essential  points  which  make 
the  picture.    The  tendency  to  crowd  in  many  details  should  be  avoided. 

In  a  drawing  showing  full  values  there  is  background,  middle  distance 
and  foreground.  Then  technic  in  such  pictures  should  always  bring  out 
clearly  what  is  in  the  foreground  with  corresponding  diminution  of  values 
to  the  backgrotmd,  which  is  the  least  distinct. 

In  figure  drawing  look  first  for  the  effect  as  a  whole,  for  action, 
character  and  proportion.  Compare  different  parts  of  the  figure  to  give  rela- 
tive size  and  shape. 

Grouping  is  the  art  of  arranging  objects  in  a  pleasing  manner.  A  row 
or  a  mere  collection  of  objects  is  not  a  group  in  pictorial  composition.  The 
objects  represented  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  one  principal  object, 
to  which  the  others  are  accessory,  and  they  should  be  placed  so  that  the  eye 
may  take  in  the  whole  group  at  once. 

Objects  which  are  dissimilar  in  form  and  tone  and  are  harmonious  in 
color  group  well.    Remember  that  variety  is  more  pleasing  than  sameness. 
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As  two  solids  can  not  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  care 
should^he  taken  in  the  drawing  of  a  group  of  objects  standing  at  the  same 
level,  that  the  bases,  if  wholly  represented,  do  not  interfere. 

2.  Decorative  drawing. 

Freehand  and  instrumental.  A  more  extended  study  of  the  principles 
of  decoration  and  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  the  work  in  design, 
including  conventional  plant  forms,  historic  ornament,  color  and  construc- 
tive design  will  be  required.  The  examination  will  presuppose  ability  to 
make  original  designs  in  line,  tone  and  color,  showing  good  space  relations, 
and  a  free  conventionalization  of  plant  form.  A  more  comprehensive  study 
of  historic  ornament  is  required  than  in  the  elementary  syllabus.  The  work 
during  these  years  should  assume  a  practical  nature.  The  designs  should 
be  for  some  purpose  and  should  be  worked  out  in  the  material  best  suited 
for  the  purpose.  For  stenciling  on  cloth  use  artist's  oil  colors  and  a  brush 
having  short  bristles.  Trays,  dishes  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  forms 
may  be  made  of  sheet  copper  hammered  into  shape.  Vase  forms  may  be 
designed  and  made  of  clay,  and  if  a  pottery  or  large  kiln  is  situated  near  by 
they  can  be  fired  and  preserved. 

In  schools  where  manual  training  is  taught,  objects  to  be  made  of  wood 
should  be  designed  and  constructed,  as  wall  brackets,  wall  cabinets,  taborets, 
bookracks,  and  fum.ture.  Book  covers  may  be  made  with  appropriate 
ornamentation.  Head  and  tail  pieces  may  be  executed  in  pen  and  ink  (use 
drawing  ink)  and  reproduced  at  a  printing  office.  Work  for  reproduction 
should  be  made  once  and  a  half  or  double  the  size  it  is  to  be  when  finished. 
It  is  not  expected  that  pupils  will  do  all  of  the  above  work,  but  make  a 
choice  of  one  branch  and  learn  to  do  that  well. 

3.  Constructive  work. 

Review  the  geometric  problems  found  under  ''Drawing,"  and  add  the 
following: 

1.  Draw  a  curve  having  a  given  radius  tangent  to  two  given  lines 
forming  (a)  an  acute  angle,  (b)  and  obtuse  angle. 

A  tangent  must  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  radius,  at  the  point  of 
tangency. 

2.  Draw  a  curve  having  a  given  radius  tangent  to  a  given  line  and  a 
given  circle. 

3.  Draw  a  curve  having  a  given  radius  tangent  to  two  given  centers. 
Circles  are  tangent  to  each  other  on  a  line  connecting  their  centers. 

4.  Draw  a  reversed  curve. 
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Students  should  be  able  to  work  out  the  folowing:  projections  of  geo- 
metric solids  in  oblique  positions,  construction  of  ellipses,  transverse  and 
longitudinal  sections  of  geometric  solids  and  common  objects,  development 
of  surfaces  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  frustums,  and  of  common 
objects  based  on  these  forms,  also  of  oblique  sections  of  cylinders  and  prisms; 
working  drawings  of  common  objects  from  sketches,  dictation,  and  measure- 
ment. When  drawing  from  measurement  a  freehand  working  drawing  should 
first  be  made,  judging  the  proportions  by  the  eye.  Measure  the  object  and 
place  the  dimensions  on  the  sketch;  then  work  from^the  sketch.  If  manual 
training  is  taught  the  students  should  make  working  drawings  of  the  objects 
they  make,  first  by  freehand,  then  with  instruments. 

Students  should  be  able  to  make  plans  and  elevations  of  a  small  dwell- 
ing, a  schoolhouse,  shop,  or  other  building. 

In  schools  where  two  lines  of  work  can  be  carried  out,  the  work  in 
advanced  drawng  may  be  divided  into  two  courses;  i.  e.  art  course  and 
mechanical  course.  Students  taking  the  art  course  will  take  architectural 
drawing,  design  and  the  study  of  art,  historical  and  modem.  This  should 
be  a  continuation  of  the  work  done  in  the  grades. 

Students  should  be  famiLar  with  the  names  of  artists  and  their  principal 
works,  of  the  different  schools,  beginning  with  the  old  masters  and  ending 
with  the  modem  artists.  Not  only  easel  pictures  but  sculpture  and  mural 
decoration  should  receive  their  just  share  of  attention. 

Illustrations  of  such  work  by  old  masters  together  with  modem  work 
may  be  given  by  stereopticon  lectures,  arousing  and  sustaining  the  interest 
of  students  to  a  point  where  they  can  pursue  the  study  independently.  Art 
exhibitions,  museums,  photographs  and  books  offer  opportunities  for  becoming 
familiar  with  examples  of  fine  art  not  sufficiently  known  and  appreciated. 

Architectural  drawing.  The  first  thing  to  do  in  designing  a  building  is 
to  decide  what  the  building  is  for,  the  size,  location  and  surroundings  of  the 
lot  on  which  it  is  to  be  erected;  the  limit  of  cost;  the  material  of  which  it  is 
to  be  built;  the  size  and  number  of  rooms.  Think  it  out  and  get  a  mental 
picture  of  it,  and  make  freehand  sketches  of  the  plans  and  elevations  to  get 
location  of  rooms,  doors,  windows,  stairs,  chimney,  etc.  Decide  on  the  size 
and  shape  and  while  having  the  whole  house  in  mind  begin  with  the  plan 
of  the  first  floor.  Building  plans  are  usually  made  to  a  scale  of  1-4''  equals 
i';  preliminary  sketches  are  often  made  to  that  of  1-8''  equals  i'.  Locate 
the  rooms,  stairs,  chimney,  doors  and  windows.  Be  sure  to  leave  room  enough 
for  the  stairs.  In  figuring  the  stairs  for  an  ordinary  dwelling  allow  from  7 
to  8  inches  for  the  risers,  and  from  10  to  12  inches  for  the  treads.     The 
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lower  the  riser  the  wider  the  tread.  The  sum  of  the  two  should  be  about  i8 
inches.  Plan  to  have  the  partitions  in  the  second  floor  over  those  in  the  first 
floor  when  possible.  The  bathroom  on  the  second  floor  should  be  over  or 
nearly  over  the  plumbing  of  the  first  fioor,  not  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house.  Each  fireplace  should  have  a  separate  flue  in  the  chimney.  While 
drawing  the  floor  plans  keep  in  mind  the  elevations.  Keep  all  work  in  light 
lines  for  many  changes  will  need  to  be  made.  Before  starting  the  elevations 
draw  a  section  of  the  framework  showing  the  distances  between  the  floors, 
width  of  timber,  finish,  height  of  windows,  etc.  Draw  the  end  elevation  and 
project  from  this  to  the  side  elevation.  When  it  is  entirely  finished  in  pencil, 
and  all  corrections  and  changes  made,  it  may  be  inked  in,  or  a  tracing  made 
in  ink  on  tracing  cloth  from  which  blue  prints  may  be  made. 

Problems.  Pupils  may  draw  the  second  floor  and  cellar  plans  and  side 
elevations  of  a  house. 

Design  a  mantle  for  the 'fireplace. 

Design  a  sideboard  for  the  dining  room. 

Design  a  color  scheme  with  decorations  for  the  dining  room  and  living 
room. 

Design  a  mat  to  be  woven  or  hooked  from  rags  for  the  sitting  room. 

Design  a  house  similar  to  this  one. 

Mechanical  drawing.  Students  taking  the  mechanical  course  will  take 
freehand  object  drawing  by  pictorial  representation,  and  by  working  draw- 
ings, and  instrumental  drawing  of  geometric  constructions,  orthographic 
projection,  surface  developments  and  working  drawings  of  machine  details, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  levers,  cranks,  cams,  pullesrs,  etc.  For  this  purpose  boys  can 
obtain  pieces  of  machinery  at  the  machine  shops,  fotmdries  and  hardware 
stores  or  take  parts  of  farming  machinery. 

Students  should  be  able  to  make  working  drawings  to  scale  from  a  picto- 
rial sketch,  showing  cross  sections. 

The  examination  questions  will  be  arranged  in  groups  to  meet  the  differ- 
ent courses. 

EUGENE  COLBY 

Director  of  Art  Education.  New  York 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  following  appeared  in  the  December  Magazines,  1904: 
ADORATION  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.    Colored  cover  design,  Bookman. 
CHRISTMAS  CAROL.    Colored  cover  design,  Harper's. 
CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Outlook,  Dec.  3d. 
CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL.    Origins  and  observances,  by    Miss    Weir,  Perry 

Magazine. 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS   FOR   THE   NEIGHBORS.    Colored   cover   design,   St. 

Nicholas. 
CHRISTMAS  IN  MOTHER  GOOSE  LAND.    St.  Nicholas. 
CHRISTMAS   TREE   BROUGHT   HOME.    Colored   cover   designs.    Outing, 

and    Worid    To-day. 
CHRISTMAS  TREE  WITH  GIFTS.     Colored   supplement.  Harper's  Weekly, 

Dec.  10. 
SANTA  CLAUS  KIDNAPPED.    Story  by  Baum,  DeUneator. 
MOTHER  AND  CHILD.    Beautifully  colored  cover,  McClure's;  another  by 

Mucha,  Harper's,  p.  318. 
READING   THE    CHRISTMAS   STORY.        Colored     supplement.    Harper's 

Weekly,  Dec.  10. 
SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS.    Illustrated,  Worid's  Work. 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.      Colored  cover  design,  Scribner's. 

FOR   JANUARY    WORK. 
See  School  Arts  Book  for  January,  1905. 
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Architecture.  By  Denton  J.  Snider.  Sigma  Publishing  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis.     562  pp.,  5  1-2x8.    $1.50. 

The  teacher  who  has  taught  the  history  of  architecture  after  the  tradi- 
tional fashion,  and  is  somewhat  weary  with  the  task,  will  find  in  this  volume 
a  surprise.  He  may  puzzle  a  bit  over  some  of  the  sentences,  especially  if 
he  is  unfamiliar  with  Dr.  Snider's  "Literary  Bibles,"  or  has  never  read  Phil- 
osophy; but  he  will  have  his  eyes  opened  to  a  view  of  architectural  history 
which  by  comparison  will  make  all  other  views  seem  superficial.  Whether 
he  accepts  Dr.  Snider's  philosophy  or  not,  having  read  this  book,  he  can 
never  again  teach  the  old  history  without  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  he  will  find  himself  teaching  it  quite  differently. 

The  book  expounds  "the  inherent  necessary  connection  between  Archi- 
tecture and  Institutions"  from  the  cave  temples  of  India  to  the  Sky-Scraper 
of  Chicago.  The  chapter  on  the  High  Building  is  of  itself  enough  to  startle 
a  sluggish  mind  into  activity.  The  Greek  temple,  the  medieval  church,  the 
modem  business  block,  are  all  interpreted  with  remarkable  insight  and  in 
phrases  and  with  figures  of  speech  which  stick  in  the  mind  most  quotably. 
"The  Gothic  Cathedral  seems  a  human  being  lying  on  the  earth  with  face 
looking  .  .  upward,  .  .  with  one  arm  or  both  stretched  out  towards 
the  Invisible"  ....  "Here  before  us  stands  the  risen  Titan,  the  High 
Building.  ..""....  The  old  stairway  is  substantially  abol- 
ished, having  become  a  mere  appendage  or  ornament  which  winds  cairess- 
ingly  around  the  elevator  to  the  top,  ivy-like.  Man  no  longer  lifts  himself 
painfully  step  by  step  ....  The  purgatorial  climbing  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  paradisiacal  flight." 

How  to  Study  Pictures.  By  Charles  H.  Caffin  The  Century 
Company,  1905.  513  pp.,  53-4x8 1-2.  56  full  page 
half-tones.    $2. 

This  unique  and  delightful  book  should  be  in  every'school  library  and  in 
the  private  library  of  every  lover  of  pictorial  art.  Its  Glossary  of  Terms  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  book,  for  it  defines  with  admirable  precision  such  terms  as 
breadth,  atmosphere,  symphony,  texture,  and  the  like— terms  often  used 
freely  by  babblers  about  "Art"  who  do  not  really  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  No  one  can  read  the  book  faithfully  without  attaining  a  clearer  vision 
of  the  progress  of  pictorial  art,  and  a  keener  eye  for  pictures.  Mr.  Caflln's 
catholicity,  candor,  willingness  to  give  the  artist  himself  a  chance  to  speak 
through  his  work,  combined  with  his  happy  style  of  exposition,  make  the 
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volume  the  best  book  for  the  growing  student  who  has  read  Miss  Emery's 
How  to  Enjoy  Pictures  and  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  books  as  the  three  by 
Van  Dyke*  and  Considerations  on  Painting  by  La  Farge  which  deal  with  the 
more  technical  aspects  of  the  subject.'  The  half-tones  vary  greatly  in  ex- 
cellence, but  are  on  the  whole  all  one  can  expect  in  a  two  dollar  book  of 
more  than  five  hundred  pages.  The  Parallel  Chronology  of  Painters  Included, 
p.  480,  is  a  valuable  addition,  for  it  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  entire 
field  of  the  book. 

The   Outlook   to   Nature.    By   L.   H.   Bailey     The   Macmillan 
Company,   1905.     296  pp.,   5x7  1^2.     $1  25. 

Do  you  ever  become  weary  with  the  complexity  of  life,  with  its  distract- 
ing responsibilities,  with  the  artificiality  of  your  own  views,  with  the  empti- 
ness of  the  words  you  teach?  Then  take  this  honest  unpretentious  book 
into  some  quiet  comer  and  let  it  give  you  Professor  Bailey's  point  of  view. 
The  book  smacks  of  the  uplands,  of  the  most  ancient  aristocracies,  of  the 
elemental  virtues  and  potencies.  It  is  as  refreshing  as  a  drink  of  spring 
water  from  a  hollow  in  the  mountain  side.  You  will  return  to  your  work 
refreshed,  strengthened,  inspired  to  better  living  and  higher  thinking,  with 
your  eyes  turned  toward  The  School  of  the  Future,  and  your  will  strung  to 
its  realization,  so  far  as  possible,  in  your  own  school. 

Nelson's  New  Drawing  Course.    By  J.  Vaughan.    T.  Nelson  & 
Sons,  London,  1905.     Profusely  illustrated. 

The  "Fifth  Stage"  of  this  series  has  just  appeared.  The  work  outlined 
and  illustrated  in  this  volume  (a  book  of  a  htmdred  pages,  Qx  11)  would 
seem  to  correspond  with  that  of  our  seventh  grade  in  such  topics  as  card 
construction  and  object  drawing,  but  with  the  work  of  our  third  grade  in 
clay  modeling.  The  "Free  drawing"  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  exercises 
introduced  here  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Walter  Smith.  Ornament,  rendered 
by  means  of  the  brush,  occupies  a  much  larger  place  than  we  are  inclined  to 
allow  in  America,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  technical  excellence. 

We  are  willing  to  take  gracefully  the  perpetual  criticism  from  abroad  that 
we  develop  freedom  and  originality  at  the  expense  of  good  drawing  and  sound 
technique.  But  if  we  do,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  any  first  class 
American  manual  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  so  many  glaring  slips  in  per- 
spective, so  many  incorrect  drawings,  and  so  many  violations  of  good  taste 

♦How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture,  Art  for  Art's  Sake,  The  Meaning  of  Pictures. 
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in  design  as  this  single  volume  contains.  The  text,  with  its  sensible  direc- 
tions and  illustrative  drawings,  is  more  creditable  to  the  author  than  some 
of  the  plates.  The  whole  series  is  of  interest  to  American  teachers  because  it 
presents  the  point  of  view  of  the  leading  spirits  in  English  elementary  art 
education.  It  is  vastly  suggestive  to  compare  these  English  plates  with  such 
as  those  in  Das  Zeichen,  a  recent  German  publication,  showing  strong 
American  influences.  ^ 

A  Reading  Journey  Through  Chautauqua.     By  Frank  Chapin 
Bray.     112  pp.,  114  illustrations. 

This  give&  in  attractive  form  **The  only  comprehensive  and  authentic 
history  of  the  Chautauqua  System  of  Popular  Education."  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  teachers  intending  to  study  handicraft  there  next  summer  under 
Frank  G.  Sanford. 

Handbooks  for  Evening  School  Students, 

"Or  young  men  who  are  studjring  and  earning  a  living  at  the  same  time," 
are  published  by  the  Browning  Press  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  An  Elementary 
Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Part  I  and  Part  II,  has  appeared,  and  a 
third  entitled  a  Course  in  Tinting.  The  books  cost  50  cents  each  bound  in 
boards,  and  30  cents  in  paper  covers.  The  directions  are  sensible  and  clear 
and  the  illustrations  sufficiently  numerous  to  indicate  the  methods  and  the 
results  at  every  stage. 

A  typical  German  work  of  recent  publication  is  Kinder-Zeichenungen 
Bis^2um  14  Lebensjahr.  It  gives  drawings  of  children  up  to  the  fourteenth 
year  with  a  parallel  series  from  the  primitive  art  of  all  nations,  arranged  on 
85  plates.  ^Dr.'^Siegfried  Levinstein  is  the  author.    The  book  costs  about  $4. 
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Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Manual  Arts 

Booklovers 

Recent  College  Architecture  contains  eight  good  pencil  drawings  by 
Vernon  Howe  Bailey.  Two  half-tones  of  unusual  interest  illustrate  James 
Barnes*  Poem,  The  Derelict.  The  Tax  We  Pay  to  Insects,  by  Cliflford  Howard, 
contains  several  careful  pen-and-ink  drawings  worth  saying  for  use  during 
the  lessons  on  Insect  Drawing  in  March. 

Century 

Ivanowski's  colored  plate  An  Autumn  Reyery  is  not  so  good  in  drawing 
or  in  color  as  his  previous  plates.  The  figure  is  actually  deformed  in  the 
arms.  The  page  ornament  by  F.  C.  Gordon  for  An  Indian  Summer  by  S. 
Weir  Ifitchell,  is  a  clever  piece  of  design  and  skilfully  rendered.  The  His- 
toric Palaces  of  Paris  contains  a  plate  in  five  values  by  Guerin,  and  a  charac- 
teristic Interior  by  Castaigne.  The  supreme  article  in  this  number  is  that 
by  Henry  Copley  Greene,  entitled  A  Great  Discovery  in  Egypt,  with  twenty-one 
illustrations, — one  in  color  from  a  drawing  by  Joseph  Lindon  Smith.  Every 
supervisor  should  study  this.  There  is  a  readable  article  on  Walt  Whitman 
with  three  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  and  four  vigorous  drawings  of 
Three  Dutch  Types,  by  Iris  M.. Andrews.  The  Panama  Canal  is  effectively 
illustrated  by  pen-and-ink  and  wash  drawings  by  Harry  Fenn,  from  photographs. 

Chautauquan 

The  Chautauquan  is  again  an  oriental  number.  Japan  is  the  specific 
subject.  Among  the  illustrations  are  Japanese  laborers  and  craftsmen, 
avenues  of  Torii,  characteristic  views  in  the  islands,  the  effects  of  earthquakes, 
etc.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  article  is  that  by  Jane  Addams  of  Htill  House, 
Work  and  Play  as  Factors  in  Education. 

Country  Life 

As  usual,  full  of  helpful  illustrations, — ^jumping  horses,  hounds  in  full 
cry,  cocker  spaniels,  bantams  of  a  dozen  varieties,  splendid  studies  of  the 
phlox,  and  of  the  strawberry  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  astonishing  photo- 
graphs of  the  Mangrove  building  islands  in  the  tropic  seas.  The  famous  Ameri- 
can Home  is  that  of  James  Madison.  There  are  two  superb  Autumn  photographs 
by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  the  Harvest  being  of  Especial  value  to  teachers. 

Craftsman 

The  most  important  illustrations  are  those  showing  The  Advance  of  Civic 
Art  in  Baltimore  by  Joseph  Dannanberg.    The  twelve  illustrations  are  much 
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finer  than  the  Craftsman  has  sometimes  published.  The  most  important 
article  is  that  delightful  paper  by  William  Eliot  Griffis,  The  Hardy  Japanese, 
containing  among  its  illustrations  the  famous  old  Pine  Tree,  one  thousand  years 
old,  near  Lake  Biwa.  Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work  deals  with  the  swing 
seat,  the  wall  cabinet,  and  the  book  shelf.  In  the  Home  Department  are 
valuable  illustrations  and  suggestions  concerning  the  making  and  using  of 
Stencils. 

Delineator 

The  children  in  their  party  frocks,  pp.  798-800,  are  quite  charming,  and 
so  is  the  young  lady  with  the  pup,  p.  758;  but  between  them,  and  before  the 
young  lady,  are  the  usual  deformed,  wasp-waisted  figures,  ugly  and  revolting 
no  matter  how  splendidly  gowned.  Why  can't  leaders  like  the  Delineator  give 
us  some  wholesome  American  women?  The  second  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  papers  on 
Education  for  Life  through  Living,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  photographs 
from  manual  training  class  rooms  and  domsetic  science  laboratories.  There 
are  delightful  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  page  decorations,  as  usual,  but  some- 
times they  are  too  attractive,  for  example: — the  modest  sideboard,  p.  835, 
has  no  show  at  all  beneath  that  rainbow  of  fish,  table  ware,  and  comestibles. 
The  Famous  Hymn  is  **Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing." 

Harper's 

The  Frontispiece  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  while  excellent  in  composition,  is 
somewhat  disappointing  in  drawing  and  color.  Of  the  other  color  plates  that 
at  p.  826,  by  W.  D.  Stevens,  is  the  better.  The  Music  School  Settlement  is 
well  illustrated  by  Ivanowski — the  line  drawings  being  especially  commend- 
able. The  Point  Drawings  by  Abbey,  pp.  882-888,  are  worth  careful  study. 
They  vary  greatly  in  the  care  with  which  details  are  rendered,  especially  in 
the  hands.  Insect  Herds  and  Herders  by  Dr.  McCook,  contains  several  ad- 
mirable drawings  by  Harry  Fenn.  Most  of  the  remaining  half-tones  in  this 
number  have  to  be  reckoned  as  second  class  for  one  reason  or  another  — 
mostly  for  careless  drawing  and  haphazard  rendering  of  textures. 

House  Beautiful 

H.  K.  Samuelian  begins  a  richly  illustrated  article  on  Oriental  Rugs, 
telling  of  their  manufacture  and  proper  care,  and  how  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  Read  the  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Decorator,  by  Helen  Bruce.  S.  Ade- 
laide Reynolds  writes  concerning  the  Dedham  Plates,  and  Robert  C.  Spencer 
on  the  Modem  Fireplace,  with  ten  illustrations. 
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Kind  und  Kunst 

Contains  an  article  about  Rembrandt  with  four  illustrations  from  bis 
etchings.  Anton  Jaumann  contributes  an  article  on  The  Song  and  Dance 
with  several  illustrations  which  teachers  of  Physical  Culture  in  America  would 
do  well  to  meditate  upon.  Some  of  the  designs  (especially  for  toys)  are  of 
extraordinary  merit.  The  Head  and  Tailpieces  throughout  are  richly  sugges- 
tive to  designers. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

At  last  an  effective  decorative  cover: — ^not  a  picture  used  in  place  of  a 
decoration.  The  Artist  is  H.  Cassiers.  Two  good  pen  drawings  of  Squirrels 
are  to  be  seen  on  p.  5.  There  are  several  clever  Headpieces,  notably  those  on 
pp.  28  and  35.  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  has  a  quaint  Good  Night  Bedquilt,  well 
designed,  on  p.  17.  Little  Conveniences  that  Boys  Can  Make,  and  Cardboard 
Toys  for  Children,  offer  suggestions  which  can  be  carried  out  by  boys  and 
girls  of  elementary  school  age.  Farm  Thoughts  of  Thanksgiving  Time  offers 
unusually  clear  photographs  of  farm  animals.  Most  of  the  objects  illustrated 
after  p.  49,  are  abominations  which  it  ought  to  be  a  crime  to  produce! 
The  exceptfons  are  the  Doily  at  the  bottom  of  p.  53  and  two  or  three  of  the 
designs  on  p.  52. 

Masters  in  Art 

Every  one  who  admires  "the  only  equestrian  statue  in  the  world,'*  the 
magnificent  CoUeoni  at  Venice,  will  be  especially  grateful  to  the  Bates  & 
Guild  Company  for  this  number,  giving  other  works  by  Verrocchio,  with 
descriptive  text,  portrait,  biography  and  bibliography.  The  half-tones  are, 
as  usual,  of  great  excellence. 

McClures' 

As  extraordinary  as  Edpling's  With  the  Night  Mail  is,  the  illustrations 
for  it  by  Reuterdahl,  hold  their  own.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  great  poster 
advertising  this  new  story,  which  appeared  in  New  York  in  the  early  fall, 
is  not  reproduced  among  the  advertising  pages.  It  was  quite  as  suggestive 
of  the  marvelous  as  any  of  these  illustrations.  The  Last  Love  Feast  contains 
three  of  Castaigne's  most  theatric  half-tones,  that  at  p.  69  being  the  best, 
and  especially  worth  study  for  its  effects  of  light  and  rendering  of  glass.  In 
fact  all  the  other  half-tones  in  the  book  may  well  be  compared  with  this  in 
technique. 
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Outing 

The  coyer  shows  a  color  combination  as  harsh  as  even  the  most  hard- 
ened can  endure  with  equanimity.  Compare  it  for  example  with  Evening 
Peace,  p.  209,  and  even  that  is  not  especially  good  in  color  harmony.  On 
the  back  of  the  Frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Walter  Appleton  Clark,  whose 
work  as  an  illustrator  is  well  known  to  magazine  readers.  The  Workers  of 
the  Great  Lakes  contains  several  interesting  half-tones  from  photographs,  the 
most  beautiful  being  that  on  p.  141.  The  Sea  Otter  Hunters  is  illustrated  by 
photographs  taken  by  Siberian  exiles.  There  are  several  good  dog  pictures, 
and  an  extraordinary  snapshot  of  a  Wilson  Snipe  on  its  nest — ^a  good  illus- 
tration of  protective  coloring.  Dan  Beard  tells  how  to  make  Jackknife  Door- 
latches. 

Printing  Art 

Frederick  D.  Nichols  writes  on  The  Illustrations  of  Schoolbooks,  and 
gives  many  fine  examples.  Representative  Examples  of  Illustration  and 
Topography  of  Holiday  Volumes  if  taken  apart  and  placed  on  the  wall,  would 
make  a  fine  little  exhibit  all  by  itself.  This  number  contains  some  unusually 
fine  examples  of  color  harmony,  notably  at  p.  136,  the  Frontispiece,  the  Cosy 
Comer,  the  two-color  illustration  at  p.  158,  the  insets  at  p.  162,  and  the  green 
page  at  188.  The  mounts  in  Printing  Art  are  selected  with  unusual  care, 
and  are  usually  models  of  good  taste. 

Scribner's 

The  finest  illustrations  of  the  month,  unique,  well  composed,  beautiful 
in  color,  and  admirably  drawn,  are  those  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan  for  Mr. 
Dwight's  article  An  Impressiomst's  New  York.  Compare  them  with  each 
other.  Notice  the  cool  tone  which  pervades  the  marine  view,  p.  548,  and 
the  warm  tone  which  pervades  the  up- town  view,  p.  551.  Compare  the  warm 
light  on  p.  547  with  the  cool  gray  light  on  p.  549.  Notice  the  unusual  subtle 
hues  and  values  in  the  region  of  low  dark,  p.  545.  These  plates  mark  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  color  illustration  in  periodical  literature.  Of  the  other  half- 
tone illustrations  varying  greatly  in  excellence,  perhaps  the  best  is  the  little 
Night  Scene,  p.  571* 

St.  Nicholas 

The  hit  of  the  month  is  the  result  of  the  united  work  of  Edmund 
Vance  Cook  and  Margaret  Eli  Webb,  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    The  most 
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important  article  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  is  The  Boys'  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  by  Helen  Nicolay.  The  Children's  Hour  in  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing House,  by  J.  L.  Harbour,  has  a  very  effective  heading  and  tailpiece  by 
Pierson,  showing  the  advantage  of  scratch  papers  in  decorative  illustration. 
The  best  half-tone  in  this  number  is  The  Great  Upside-down  Act  by  H.  C. 
Wall,  p.  40.  Do  not  overlook  the  Chestnutting  Expedition,  p.  70,  or  the 
Thanksgiving  Sketches  by  members  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League. 

Suburban  Life 

This  number  should  be  purchased  by  every  teacher  whose  pupils  are 
ever  likely  to  draw  Thanksgiving  turkeys.  Here  you  find  them  in  practically 
every  position,  and  large  enough  to  be  useful.  Another  article  worth  having 
is  on  Feathered  Pets  and  their  general  care,  with  photographs  of  parrots, 
etc.  How  to  succeed  with  Ferns  and  Rubber  Plants,  by  Luke  J.  Doogue, 
and  the  Intelligent  use  of  Climbing  Vines,  by  Professor  Maynard,  will  also 
prove  helpful  to  teachers. 

World  Today 

''The  Glory  of  all  Lands"  by  Lewis  Gaston  Leary,  with  eleven  tinted  half- 
tones, shows  northern  Palestine  at  its  best.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty  from  the  decorative  point  of  view,  notably  the  Cape 
of  Beirut,  p.  1161,  the  Flowers  on  the  Summit  of  Mount  Hermon,  p.  1162 
and  the  Cedar  Mountain,  p.  1166.  Country  Library  Pioneering  in  Massa- 
chusetts, by  Edward  K.  Titus,  is  an  introduction  to  a  marvelous  history. 
There  are  four  illustrations.  Salmon  Fisheries  of  the  Northwest,  and  a  Log- 
ging Camp  in  the  Northern  Woods,  together  contain  a  baker's  dozen  of  tinted 
half-tones  from  out-of-doors.  Seeing  Nature  With  Both  Eyes,  by  Frederick 
W.  Cobum,  is  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  work  of  WilUam  M.  Paxton  of 
Boston, —  the  first  painter  (according  to  Mr.  John  Stone,  Scientist  and  In- 
ventor) who  has  paid  attention  to  the  facts  of  Binocular  Vision. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Outlook  for  October  28  contains  an  instructive  article  on  Japanese 
Pictures,  by  G.  W.  Harris,  with  a  half-dozen  illustrations.  Dr.  Oliver  S. 
Tonks  writes  on  The  Collection  of  Antiquities,  and  points  out  differences  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  the  forged. 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  November  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fea- 
tures, a  clever  and  useful  Thanksgiving  Story  by  George  Edward  Day,  entitled 
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The  Incense  of  the  Heart,  and  a  readable  article  signed  Joceljm,  concerning 
Froebel's  Mother  Play  Book.  Charlotte  A.  Goodale  makes  A  Few  Sugges- 
tions in  Picture  Study. 

The  Saeman,  a  German  art  educational  magazine,  published  in  Ham- 
burg, always  contains  something  worth  reading.  Here  is  a  free  translation 
by  Mr.  Herman  Bucher,  as  a  sample: 

OUR  ART 

Oh,  in  the  books  we  have  there  is  so  much  inspiring  and  soul  awakening,  and 

thought  liberating! 
And  men  and  women  read  all  this  and  even  enjoy  talking  with  each  other 

about  it. 
But  they  experience  but  very  slightly  the  desire  to  live  it. 
Oh,  if  each  one  would  try  to  realize  only  one  sentence  in  his  life,  try  to  put 
into  form,  or  line,  or  color,  only  a  fraction,  how  beautiful  would  life 
be  in  this  world  I 

«        «        «        «        « 

But  they  cannot.  They  consider  Art  as  something  apart  and  as  something 
superfluous  and  easily  spared. 

They  talk  of  Art  as  if  it  were  living  a  life  of  its  own,  outside  of  their  own. 

Just  as  they  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  two  separate  things ;  just  as  they  ana- 
lyze everything  and  mak;e  it  exist  in  their  minds  as  a  single  thing, 
and  cannot  understand  the  whole. 

Art  is  still,  for  so  many,  something  which  hangs  on  the  wall,  or  is  in  a 
museum,  or  in  a  casket,  or  in  a  bound  book  on  a  table; 

Instead  of  a  spirit  rising  quietly  and  permeating  their  whole  nature  and  every- 
thing they  touch  and  love. 

Art  must  make  the  home,  the  city,  the  country,  the  nation. 

Art  is  All  or  Nothing. 
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lyyTERRY  CHRISTMAS!  How  fine  it  would  be  if  wishing 
XYJL  that,  would  gtiarantee  it  to  every  one  who  reads  these 
lines!  Perhaps  a  merry  Christmas  is  no  longer  possible  to 
you, — away  from  the  old  home,  father  and  mother  gone,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  scattered,  and  you  alone  in  a  boarding  house 
with  strangers.  Perhaps  your  Christmas  cannot  be  pleasure- 
able  because  nothing  is  coming  to  you  in  the  form  of  gifts, 
letters  and  love  tokens.  Possibly  a  happy  Christmas  seems 
equally  impossible.  Happiness  comes  through  doing  for  others. 
You  tried  that  last  year  and  after  you  had  done  your  best  for 
the  children  and  for  your  friends  and  were  alone  at  last  in 
the  night,  something  whispered  ^'Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind; 
thou  art  not  so  unkind  as  man's  ingratitude;"  and  then,  if 
you  were  a  man,  your  heart  swooned  for  a  moment,  and  you 
felt  alone  and  lost  in  the  cold  and  dark  of  space,  and  if  you 
were  a  woman  the  tears  came,  you  knew  not  why,  and  you 
fell  asleep  with  the  salt  drops  still  wet  upon  the  pillow.  But 
there  is  before  you  yet  an  open  door,  the  door  to  blessedness, 
that  condition  of  spirit  known  to  St.  Francis  when  he  knelt  in 
the  snow;  known  to  Luther  when  he  sang 

"Let  friends  and  kindred  go, 
This  human  life  also;" 

Known  to  the  Master  of  them  both — the  Master  of  us  all — 
when  he  spoke  the  Beatitudes;  knowable  to  all  who  dare  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  angel  of  the  annunciation,  obey  the 
heavenly  vision,  follow  the  star.  A  BLESSED  CHRISTMAS 
to  you,  my  dear  fellow  teacher,  whoever  you  are,  and  wherever 
you  are! 

4^  Some  of  my  best  presents  last  Christmas  came  through  the 
January  mails,  in  fact,  some  have  but  recently  arrived.  One 
came  from  a  teacher  in  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  who  had  found 
our  little  magazine  ''an  inspiration  and  help,  always,"  and  who 
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was  moved  to  prove  her  word  by  a  deed.  She  sent  me  the 
most  delightful  package  of  children's  work  I  ever  received. 
The  Christmas  trees  came  in  that  package.  The  Christmas 
booklet  (with  the  wise  men  on  the  cover)  came  from  a  fifth 


grade,  Clarendon  street  school,  Fitchburg,  Mass.  The  blotter 
with  the  three  holly  wreaths  was  made  by  J.  G.  in  a  sixth  grade, 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  Program  came  from  an  eighth  grade, 
Johnstown,  Pa.  The  Holly  rosette,  on  the  same  plate,  is  a 
design  for  the  cover  of  a  candy  box,  by  Ruth  Patterson,  Bristol, 
Conn.  It  received  a  prize  in  the  December  competition,  1904. 
The  bound  book  received  a  second  prize  in  that  same  com- 
petition. It  was  designed  and  made  throughout  by  Elsie  Gray, 
grade  nine,  Easthampton,  Mass.  These  are  all  beautiful.  But 
we  shall  do  finer  work  this  year. 
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4^  Another  welcome  present  was  a  letter  asking  if  I  had  not 
been  too  narrow  in  my  interpretation  of  Christmas.  (I  have 
wondered  ever  since  whether  the  one  who  asked  ever  saw  my 
editorial  for  December,  1903.     But  never  mind  about  that;  I 


am  always  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  my  friends,  espe- 
cially when  they  tell  me  how  to  improve  tiie  School  Arts 
Book).  With  this  letter  came  a  page  torn  from  some 
book  or  magazine.  This  is  reproduced  herewith,  for  the 
benefit  of  us  all.  The  larger  our  view  of  Christmas  the 
better,  unless  it  becomes  so  large  that  we  see  nothing  in 
particular! 
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4^  But  the  children  will  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not  see  Santa 
every  year.  His  portrait  has  been  drawn  so  well  in  that  poem 
by  Prof.  Moore,  beginning, 

<*Twa8  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  house/* 


that  he  :'s  more  real  than  Prof.  Moore  himself.  Before  me  as 
I  write  is  "Russell's  Sequel,"  with  "Rebecca's  Book"  scrawled 
across  the  inside  of  the  cover.  All  the  enclosed  spaces  of  the 
capital  letters  filled  in  with  lead  pencil,  and  all  the  pages 
thumbed  and  gnawed,  tell  me  the  children  in  Grandma's  day 
were  about  like  children  now.  Nor  are  these  the  only  proofs: 
the  comer  of  page  56  has  been  turned  down  from  time  imme- 
morial, "The  Annual  Visit  of  St.  Nicholas"  is  underscored,  and 
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after  the  last  line  on  page  57,  Rebecca  has  drawn  a  circle  with 
a  cross  in  it,  to  show  that  she  loved  the  poem  that  children 
still  love.  This  poem  is  full  of  things  to  draw.  I  have  man- 
aged to  find  one  illustration  for  it.    Let   the   children  make 


others.  The  poem  is  given  entire  as  the  first  contribution  to 
our  Christmas  number. 

4^  To  help  the  children  with  the  reindeer  I  planned  the  col- 
ored frontispiece.  But  what  a  time  I  had  drawing  it!  In  my 
''Animal  box"  I  fotmd  pictures  of  deer  and  elk,  and  in  my 
''Christmas  box"  pictures  of  Santa  with  his  team.  I  had  also 
the  Government  Circular  No.  55,  on  Reindeer  and  Caribou; 
but  the  stupid,  donkey-like  things  with  their  burdensome  snarl 
of  awkward  horns — single  branches  thicker  through  than  the 
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leg — these  creatures  shown  in  the  Government  photographs, 
could  never  fly  like  the  wind!  The  artists  who  made  the 
Christmas  illustrations  did  not  draw  real  reindeer.  What  did 
they  draw?  Certainly  not  elk,  nor  caribou,  nor  the  deer  one 
sees  in  the  park.  I  decided  to  do  as  the  artists  did, — make  a 
design  for  a  Santa  Claus  deer.  I  drew  one  on  dark  colored 
paper  as  best  I  could  (with  all  my  pictures  before  me,  and  with 
my  memory  of  various  Jersey  heifers  to  help)  but  with  two 
legs  only,  trying  to  make  him  look  graceful  and  alive  and  going! 
This  I  cut  out  carefully  with  scissors.  Then  I  traced  the  two 
legs  on  another  piece  of  paper  and  cut  them  out  separately  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  This  gave  me  the  material  for 
all  the  silhouettes.  By  adjusting  the  detached  legs  various 
positions  could  be  tried,  and  by  using  the  paper  deer  either  side 
up  he  could  be  made  to  go  in  either  direction.  Having 
caught  your  deer  designing  with  deer  becomes  easy!  The  sled 
given  on  the  same  plate  is  traced  from  the  Government  Report, 
previously  mentioned.  The  antlers  in  the  prow,  with  the  strip 
of  hide  forming  a  seat(?)  gives  it  a  picturesque  figure-head.  It 
is  a  promising  subject  for  design. 

4^  Nothing  delights  primary  children  more  than  the  making  of 
a  Christmas  booklet,  especially  if  directed  by  a  teacher  who 
knows  how,  such,  for  example,  as  Miss  Mache  of  the  Jefferson 
Avenue  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  Miss  Mache  has  been  good 
enough  to  tell  us  all  how  to  do  it,  in  her  illustrated  article. 
Mr.  Brown's  article  presents  new  and  useful  problems  in  applied 
design,  problems  which  will  appeal  to  boys  who  like  to  make 
''real"  things.  Mr.  Newell's  article  on  Tooled  Leather  with  its 
attractive  illustrations  will  lead  some  to  attempt  similar  work, 
and  some  to  regret  their  lack  of  equipment.  .For  the  consola- 
tion of  those  who  cannot  do  tooled  leather  here  are  two  pen- 
wipers of  painted  leather,  which  were  awarded  prizes  in  December, 
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1904.  That  at  the  left  is  by  Grace  A.  Morey,  Grade  Vn,  and 
received  a  fourth  prize.  That  at  the  right,  by  Virginie  Patre, 
Grade  Vn,  received  a  second  prize.  Both  these  girls  live  in 
Easthampton,  Mass. 


4^  As  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Jinks'  article  on  the  making  of 
a  bookrack,  I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  of  his  in  reference 
to  it: 

Being  unfamiliar  with  your  local  conditions  relating  to  manual  training, 
and  also  with  the  use  to  which  these  notes  are  to^be  put,  I  hardly  know 
in  what  terms  to  give  the  desired  information.  I  assumed,  however,  that 
it  was  required  for  teachers  who  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  bench  work  and 
shop  methods.  I  feel  that  my  suggestions  will  be  of  no  tise  whatever  to 
any  one  who  knows  less,  or  more,  than  this;  for  if  less,  they  cannot  be 
carried  out  with  any  educational  benefit  to  the  pupil,  commensurate  with 
the  time  and  energy  consimied,  and  if  more  (and  by  this  I  mean  an  exper- 
ienced teacher  in  woodwork)  they  will  not  be  needed.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  latter  case  that  I  enclose  a  working  drawing. 

These  simple  steps  in  the  construction  of  this  bookrack  cannot  be  dig- 
nified by  a  title,  or  be  in  any  sense  an  article  for  publication,  since  time  will 
not  permit   of  their  being  arranged  in  strictly  logical  order.    You  will  find 
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the  directions  interspersed  with  notes  emphasizing  some  particular  point  in 
the  work,  which  may  help  the  "wajrfaring  teacher.** 

4^  Last  month  Mr.  Hapgood  let  us  see  one  of  his  Thanksgiving 
designs.  This  month  we  shall  all  be  writing  names  and  ad- 
dresses  on   letters   and   packages   for  our  friends,   and  I  have 


FROM-T«B-HAP(5OODiyDEG0RATI0N 
69<PRNHILbBQS1bN*MASSA<:HVSEir5 

persuaded  Mr.  Hapgood  to  let  us  see  one  of  his  labels.  I  didn't 
have  to  ''persuade"  very  much,  for,  like  all  other  artists,  Mr. 
Hapgood  is  a  jolly  fellow,  fond  of  children,  and  happy  when 
he  can  help  them.  But  isn't  it  a  pretty  label?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  receive  a  package  with  such  a  label  on  it?  Why  not 
make  some  pretty  labels  of  your  own?  On  page  312  is 
another  example  of  Mr.  Hapgood's  freehand  lettering.  His 
hand  is  steadier  than  ours!  It  obeys  better.  When  you  can 
say  to  your  hand  ''Do  that,"  and  be  sure  that  your  hand  will 
do  it,  you  are  a  skilled  workman. 

4^  Among  the  exhibitions  to  be  held  this  winter  in  the  fine 
arts  department  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  one  of  unique 
interest,  shown  in  honor  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  is  to  be  opened  January  first  and 
will  include  books,  autograph  letters  and  portraits  of  Franklin, 
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an  exhibit  by  the  Society  of  Printers  showing  the  development 
of  printing  as  an  art,  and  another  loaned  by  the  Newark  Free 
Public  Library,  showing  the  materials,  tools  and  processes  of 
bookbinding,  with  examples  of  plain  and  decorated  bindings. 

4^  A  correction:  Miss  E.  Maud  Bradley  is  not  ''Supervisor  of 
Drawing,"  Gardner,  Mass.,  but  a  teacher  whose  home  is  in  that 
thriving  town. 


MILT  &(fopgood  of 
teComhiU  Boston 
woutd  be  pleased  to  le- 
ceiveycxiroiclerfiM:  book 
decoiatioa  and  will  call 
upon  you  onorabout 
November  the  tenth 
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PLANT  DRAWING  AND  COLOR  ^ 


AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Percy  D.  Spaulding,  Spray  with  Grapes,  in  color.    Grade  Vni,  North 
Scituate,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Florence  Bailey,  Grade  IV,  Ada,  Minn. 
Gertrude  Heath,  Grade  DC,  Augusta,  Me. 
Albert  Nole,  Grade  Vm,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Ruth  Sheldon,  Grade  Vm,  Ifiddletown,  Conn. 
Edith  Trussell,  Grade  DC,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Devoe's  water  colors,  and  Badge. 

Gilbert  L.  Bergin,  Grade  DC,  Newton,  Mass. 

John  Carey,  Grade  Vni,  Augusta,  Me. 

Grace  Alice  Cockings,  Grade  VII,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Ruth  Marion  Gerry,  Grade  DC,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Victoria  Harold,  Grade  VH,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Alga  Holm,  Grade  VIH,  Everett,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Howard,  Grade  VI,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Fred  B.  Philbrick,  Grade  V,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

S.  Lee  Ramey,  Grade  V,  Dover,  Mass. 

Grace  Siddall,  Grade  DC,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Membership  in  the  Guild,  and  Badge. 

Verena  Adams,   Groton,  Mass. 

Marion  W.  Bailey,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Delia  Baldwin,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Leon  A.  Bean,  Dover,  Mass. 

James  Breagy,  Dover,  Mass. 

Jesse  Brown,  Dover,  Mass. 

Irma  J.  Cole,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Alden  S.  Cook,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 
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Hany  Cook,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Harvey  Cook,  Pine  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Elizabeth  Dixon  Frankenstein,  Westeriy,  R.  I. 
Bemice  Gillespie,  803  Grove  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Elmer  B.  Haines,  34  Lawn  Ave.,  Ifiddletown,  Conn. 
Raymond  Hale,  3  Alsop  Ave.,  Ifiddletown,  Conn. 
Dunbar  Henrichs,  45  Douglas  Road,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Norman  Hyslop,  167  Linwood  Ave.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
Albert  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Arthur  T.  Elnowles,  506  Main  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Dorothy  H.  Leach,   Plymouth,   Conn. 
^  Jennie  Nutting,  18  Elm  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Harry  F.  Powers,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Max  Raithel,  Westeriy,  R.  L 
Julia  Remark,  Ada,  Minnesota. 
Lewis  Roscoe,  Dover,  Mass. 

Newell  Russell  Sage,  64  Main  St.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Cari  Sanderson,  186  Springvale  Ave.,  Everett,  Mass. 

Rosa  Schnelzinzer 

Everil. Simmons,  Chestnut  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

George   Soboleski,   North   Pownal,  Vermont. 

Clara  Trembley,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Abbie  F.  Turner,   South  Weymouth,   Mass. 

Mildred  Tuttle,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Kenneth  Wallace,  340  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Annie  Woods,  Groton,  Mass. 

Mae  S.  Zerbarina,  Westerly,  R.  L 


Francis  Ahem 
Ruth  Ahlberg 
Carl  Allison 
Anna  Anderson 
Elliot  Anthony 
Helen  M.  Bates 
Arthur  Brown 
Elsie  Burdick 
Russell  Burdick 
Robert  Bundette 


Honorable  Mention. 

Katherine  Ellis 
Nellie  Feriaso 
Andrew  G.  Fletcher 
Leonia  Gove 
MUdred  G.  HaU 
George  Havens 
Myrtle  Ives 
B.  T.  J. 
Albert  Johnson 
Walter  Johnson 


Henry  Morean 
Marion  Murphy 
Harry  Neale 
Mable  Olson 
Charles  Palmer 
Joseph  Poole 
Stanley  Roode 
Lewis  Roscoe 
Rose  Silvia 
John  SmjTthe 
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f\  (<appy  ffeu/  Vear  to  You 

Now  I  wake  me  up  to  work; 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  I  may  not  shirk: 

If  I  should  die  before  the  night; 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  work's   all  right. 

— Amorita  Fitch 


MISS  HELEN  KINNEY 

DERBY,  CONN. 

WON  FIRST  PRIZE  IN  THE 

NOVEMBER  CONTEST 

See  page  397 

A  little  key  will  open  a  great  door 
better   than   a    hundred    hammers 

—Gilbert  Parker 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ALWAYS  OPEN. 

NO  teacher  of  Drawing  can  face  with  any  confidence  the 
ever  changing  problems  by  which  he  is  confronted,  or 
hope  to  avoid  the  quagmires  of  profitless  faddism  who  does 
not  hark  back  occasionally  to  the  fundamental  purpose  which 
underlies  all  his  work,  and  examine  afresh  the  grounds  on  which 
the  very  sweeping  claims  which  he  is  accustomed  to  make  for 
his  specialty  are  believed  to  rest. 

No  course  of  study  as  formulated  by  any  superintendent 
or  supervisor  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  finality,  just  as  no 
"method"  or  "system,*'  or  set  of  exercises,  however  excellent, 
that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  published  can  possibly  possess  any 
but  a  transitory  value.  This  is  the  law  of  growth.  Every  sensible 
teacher  knows  this  well  enough  but  he  is  not  always  as  ready 
to  see  that  most  of  the  theories  about  which  current  discussion 
is  most  concerned  are  quite  as  partial  and  temporary  in  their 
interest  and  furnish  at  best  only  side  lights,  often  very  uncer- 
tain ones  at  that,  on  the  subject  which  they  aim  to  elucidate 
and  illumine. 

The  place  which  drawing  occupies  or  ought  to  occupy  in 
general  education  is  so  well  stated  in  President  Eliot's  Buffalo 
address  (See  School  Arts  Book  for  September  and  October,  1905), 
that  teachers  of  Drawing  everjrwhere  can  hardly  do  better  than  . 
accept  it  as  an  adequate  and  authoritative  statement  of  their  .^ 
case.    But  this  acceptance  should  carry  with  it  such  a  conception/ 
of  the  nature  of  their  work  as  to  justify  the  claims  so  ably  made 
in  their  behalf.    If  drawing  is  to  be,  "after  reading,  writing  and 
ciphering  .     .     .  the  most  important  common  school  subject," 
it  ought  to  be  taught  in  a  way  that  implies  intelligent  recog- 
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nition  of  the  fundamental  significance  of  the  study  and  its  digni- 
fied adjustment  to  the  curriculum  all  along  the  line.  At  present 
it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  methods  that  would  be  well  enough 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  are  far  too  common  in 
the  higher  schools,  while  the  converse  is  perhaps  equally  true, 
little  children  being  often  expected  to  tackle  problems  which 
they  cannot  possibly  know  anything  about  and  which  are  entirely 
out  of  place  in  the  elementary  grades.  Of  these  two  evils,  how- 
ever, I  regard  the  first  as  by  far  the  more  serious.  There  is 
almost  no  end  to  the  suggestions  which  are  available  for 
the  teacher  for  making  primary  work  in  drawing  attractive 
and  profitable.  Many  of  these  are  excellent  and  almost  all  of 
them  are  well  enough  if  properly  understood  and  applied;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  mostly  on  a  rather  low  plane 
and  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  study  can  be 
regarded  as  properly  habilitated  on  the  intellectual  side  among 
the  branches  which  are  taken  most  seriously  among  the  essen- 
tials of  secondary  education. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it  my  purpose,  to  be  either 
technical  or  controversial,  but  simply  as  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean  let  us  take  the  subject  of  design.  What  I  want 
teachers  to  remember  is  that  to  teach  original  design  properly 
it  is  necessary  and  only  necessary  that  the  creative  impulse 
should  be  stimulated  and  exercised  and  guided.  It  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  arranging  the  elements  of  ornamental  pattern; 
indeed  it  is  not  to  any  overmastering  extent  a  matter  of  orna- 
mental pattern  an3rway.  It  is  quite  as  important  (more  so  if 
anjTthing)  that  design  should  concern  itself  with  construction  as 
well  as  decoration,  and  the  diagram  which  elucidates  a  principle 
or  demonstrates  a  function,  physical,  mechanical  or  what  not, 
is  quite  as  legitimate  as  a  subject,  and  quite  as  profitable  as 
an  exercise  in  design  as   anythmg  connected  with    esthetics  or 
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the  pursuit  of  any  ideals  more  readily  recognized  as  artistic. 
As  legitimate  and  profitable,  I  say,  not  more  so;  they  all  have 
their  place  equally  important  and  equally  honorable  and  when 
we  are  discussing  the  fundamentals  of  education  for  everybody 
we  must  not  leave  any  of  these  things  out. 

One  thing  I  have  always  felt  very  strongly  about  and  take 
every  opportunity  to  insist  upon  and  that  is  the  distinction  that 
ought  to  be  clear  in  every  teacher's  mind  between  mechanical 
subjects,  or  subjects  connected  with  mechanical  principles,  and 
mechanical  methods. 

Do  not  confound  these  two  things,  they  have  nothing  in 
common  and  to  let  them  get  mixed  up  in  our  minds  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  of  prevalent  mistakes.  All  subjects  involving 
movement  or  even  function  are,  in  a  sense,  mechanical  subjects 
(what,  for  example,  is  artistic  anatomy  but  the  study  of  the 
mechanies  of  movement  and  expression?),  while  nothing  certainly 
is  more  deadly  than  the  lapse  which  is  so  easy  into  mechanical 
methods  of  work,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be.  Do  not 
be  afraid,  then,  of  subjects  involving  intelligent  perception  of 
mechanical  principles,  but  do  not,  for  your  life,  admit  or  tolerate 
mechanical  methods  in  your  practice.  And  by  mechanical 
methods  I  mean  not  only  the  lazy  and  slovenly  use  of  rulers 
and  compasses  but  all  stupid  routine  and  repetition  that  creep 
in  so  insidiously,  especially  where  systems  are  well  ^'organized," 
and  not  only  throttle  much  healthy  initiative  but  obscure  the 
meaning  and  spoil  the  effect  of  even  the  best  methods. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  very  old  to  remember  the  vogue  of 
model  drawing  and  the  contempt  for  any  kind  of  copying  from 
the  flat  with  which  its  claims  were  coupled,  but  the  drawing 
of  cylinders  and  cubes  pursued  as  if  it  were  an  end  in  itself 
soon  proved  to  be  just  as  unprofitable  and  infinitely  less  inter- 
esting than  the  old  flat  copy  work  which  it  superceded.    The 
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fact  is  that  as  a  means  of  clarifying  the  teachers'  ideas  and 
establishing  principles  for  his  own  guidance  the  type  forms  are  all 
right  but  they  become  weariness  itself  when  he  tries  to  impose 
them  on  his  pupils  as  subjects  for  which  they  are-  expected 
to  care.  Children  care,  for  example,  for  pots  and  pans,  for 
Japanese  lanterns  and  locomotive  engines  and  all  sorts  of  cylin- 
drical things,  and  they  can  get  lots  of  fun  out  of  trying  to  draw 
them;  but  no  healthy  child  could  possibly  be  interested  in  a  cylin- 
der as  such  A  yet  we- used  to  expect  them  to  make  the  most  pains- 
representations  of  geometrical  solids  and  took  as  much 
credit  to  ourselves  for  making  them  stipple  out  every  imperiection 
iin  the  shading  of  a  cube  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  Venus 
\herself  that  had  been  treated  with  such  refinement.  We  are 
pretty  well  done  with  that  form  of  mistake  but  let  us  keep  a 
^ood  lookout  against  others  that  may  be  just  as  bad. 

The  mistake  consisted  mainly  in  the  exaggerated  signifi- 
cance that  was  attached  to  things  which  were  really  of  minor 
importance.  In  other  words,  it  was  due  to  a  lack  of  the  sense 
of  proportion.  Is  not  that  the  trouble  almost  always?  Is  not 
the  training  of  this  sense  the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  best  efforts  ? 
And  is  not  the  placing  of  each  problem  as  it  comes  up  in  right 
relation  to  the  main  purpose  which  underlies  the  whole  subject, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  teacher's  duty?  I  think  it  is  and  if 
this  adjustment  is  intelligently  made  I  believe  a  legitimate  place 
will  be  found  for  many  a  fresh  impulse  which  often  receives 
scant  justice,  and  gets  a  bad  name,  as  a  ''fad,"  and  at  the  same 
time  the  tedium  of  much  dull  routine  be  correspondingly  relieved. 

LESLIE  A.  MILLER 

Princlpml  School  of  lodustrial  Art  of  the  Ptnnsylvania  Museum 
Philadelphia 
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WORK. 

OUR  htunan  inheritance  is  a  rich  one  and  those  of  us 
who  are  fond  of  tracing  ancestry  back  beyond  the  begin- 
ning of  time  grow  eloquent  over  the  refining  process  of  animal 
traits  and  point  with  pride  to  those  that  are  distinctly  human. 
It  is  possible  that  the  '^little  dog  laughed  when  the  cow  jumped 
over  the  moon,"  but  certain  that  the  ''human"  who  wrote  it, 
did.  Was  he  a  grown-up  or  a  child?  Childlike  surely,  and  a 
''bom  teacher"  recognizes  the  power  of  this  something  we 
call  Humor,  its  early  appearance  in  the  child,  its  demand  for 
satisfaction,  and  that  if  we  would  not  have  it  seek  unwholesome 
ways  it  must  be  educated.  We  talk  about  an  "all  round  develop- 
ment" but  are  there  not  still  schools  where  the  humorous  instinct 
has  to  be  stuffed  under  a  boy's  jacket  or  a  girl's  dress,  where 
if  it  appears  at  all  it  is  an  apple  of  discord?  Where  it  is  still 
true  that  we  must  all  laugh  together  or  all  weep  separately? 
We  laugh  today  at  the  old  time  tales  of  snakes  in  desks,  at 
the  caricatures  of  the  teachers  and  at  the  advocates  of  the  birch. 
In  their  day  were  they  provokative  of  mirth  or  tears?  Were 
those  escapades  funny  or  were  they  the  forerunners  of  practical 
jokes,  college  hazing,  so-called  comic  pictures  and  disgusting 
doggerel?  Nonsense  may  have  dignity.  To  be  silly  is  to  be 
untrained. 

To  love  fun  and  to  want  to  laugh,  is  part  of  our  best  inher- 
itance. To  educate  this  out  of  ourselves  is  to  narrow  our  con- 
ception of  life  and  its  liveableness  and  to  render  ourselves  inca- 
pable of  becoming  "like  a  little  child"  and  thus  unfit  to  teach  one. 
To  educate  this  in  ourselves*  is  to  lay  up  treasure  which  can 
purchase  sunshine  in  all  moods  of  weather  and  temperament. 
"A  soft  answer"  is  not  the  only  turner  away  of  wrath.  How  do 
you  keep  your  temper?  A  laugh  in  time  saves  mine — a  laugh'  in 
time  and  a  laugh  in  tune — that's  what  we  want  in  the  schoolroom. 
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There  are  three  natural  expressions  for  this  inborn  humor: 
Artistic,  literary  and  musical.  With  the  first  this  article  has  most 
to  do,  but  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  second,  and  the  third 
is  to  be  the  result.  To  be  able  to  produce  in  yourself  and  to  give  to 
others  a  laugh — silent  or  audible — of  genuine  music,  is  a  power 
to  be  coveted  and  cultivated.    How  shall  we  go  about  this  task? 

We've  all  tried  the  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  and  Nursery 
Jingles  with  the  children  in  the  primary  grades,  letting  them 
act  out  each  one,  then  paint  with  brush  and  ink,  or  cut  from 
paper,  trjring  for  little  in  the  first  year  except  to  get  the  right 
action   and    spirit. 

"On  Sunday  we  go  to  church" —  "This  is  the  day  we  wash 
our  clothes" — are  both  favorites;  every  child  can  cut  a  church. 
Sometimes  we  try  to  see  who  can  cut  the  best  large  one.  This 
is  mounted  on  the  least  used  blackboard.  Then  everyone  in 
the  room  cuts  sombody  going  to  church.  When  the  picture  is 
completed  the  line  we  are  illustrating  is  printed  in  chalk  by  the 
teacher,  just  in  position  to  best  suit  the  picture,  and  there's 
a  first  lesson  in  composition.  Monday  is  fun  because  "you 
may  hang  on  your  line  anything  you  can  think  of  that  ought 
to  be  there,"  and  perhaps  you  will  make  the  "maid  hanging 
out  the  clothes  when  the  blackbird  picked  off  her  nose." 

Simple  Simon  usually  does  his  fishing  in  the  second  grade, 
but  he  often  meets  the  pieman  in  the  third.  Jack  Spratt  and 
his  wife  are  a  famous  pair.  Sometimes  they  sit  at  table,  though 
he's  been  known  to  stand  and  reach  1  Sometimes  they  walk 
down  the  street  stopping  only  to  speak  to  the  baker  or  the  butcher. 
Some  days  all  the  dishes  on  the 'table  are  slim  while  the  table 
itself  looks  as  though  it  were  on  stilts-^then  poor  Mrs.  Spratt 
has  to  have  a  high  chair;  but  her  day  comes,  in  time,  and  she 
orders  a  short  fat  table  set  with  dishes  to  match.  They  were 
a  well  balanced  pair  after  all,  and  always  "played  fair." 
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Corot  said,  "I  work  with  my  foregrotmd  a  long  ways  off." 
We  are  working  today  for  the  future.  Is  it  always  easy  for 
us  to  realize  this?  And  how  many  children  grasp  even  a  hint 
of  it?  They  dream  of  future  greatness  without  in  any  sense 
tmderstanding  that  ''the  great  tomorrow  is  bom  of  a  greater 
today."  No  artist  ever  painted  a  great  picttu-e  without  first 
making  many  sketches,  studies  of  its  different  elements.  Chil- 
dren do  like  to  draw  toys,  animals,  people  in  all  sorts  of  positions, 
and  like  the  power  they  acquire,  but  will  it  not  help  them 
to  know  something  of  the  ''great  tomorrow"  if  the  sketches 
they  have  made  today,  and  to  which  they  have  given  good 
time  and  thought,  are  used  in  some  definite  way  instead  of  being 
put  in  their  portfolio.  Will  they  not  be  more  ready  to  use  their 
power,  of  their  own  will,  and  for  their  own  out  of  school  pur- 
poses? Will  they  not  use  it  better  if  they  are  taught  that  it 
can  help  something  else?  So  the  Nonsense  Verses  may  come 
into  the  upper  grades. 

Suppose  we've  made  many  sketches  of  rabbits  from  life  or 
toys — here's  a  rhyme  for  us: 

"R  was  a  rabbit 
Who  had  a  bad  habit 
Of  eating  the  flowers 
In  gardens  and  bowers 
Naughty  fat  rabbit!" 

We  ought  to  give  him  a  garden  of  his  own,  it  might  be 
square.  Somewhere  on  this  we  draw  a  little  square  in  which 
we'll  print  the  verse  about  him.  How  many  different  placings 
can  you  think  of  for  this?  We'll  draw  them  all  on  the  board. 
Here's  one  right  in  the  middle;  if  we  leave  it  there  will 
there  be  room  for  the  rabbit's  picture?  "Might  put  him  back 
of  it  with  just  his  ears  showing  above  and  his  tail  below?" 
Sure  enough!  and  so  on — 
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"What  about  the  flowers?"  We  haven't  any  here  today. 
Yes,  you  might  draw  some  from  memory — or  did  you  ever  dream 
of  flowers — I  have — and  they're  always  a  little  different  from 
those    I    find    when    I'm    awake — somehow — buttercup    petals 


-^ 


\A/ 


T 

« 


seem  to  grow  on  daisies — and  sometimes  all  these  dream  flowers 
wear  bonnets — while  they  always  have  faces.  See  illustrations 
for  work  of  this  sort  marked  A. 

Once  we  had  some  nursery  tiles  in  school  in  the  seventh 
grade.  We  looked  them  over  and  decided  to  make  some  of 
our  own.  Each  chose  a  well-known  rhyme,  and  planned  the 
tile.  These  plans  were  discussed  and  then  the  finished  sketches 
made.    See  illustrations  marked  B. 
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out  the  element  of  humor.    We'll  illustrate  a  series  of  nonsense 
verses — 

**  There  was  an  old  man  in  a  pew 
Whose  waistcoat  was  spotted  with  blue; 
He  tore  it  in  pieces  to  give  to  his  nieces 
That  cheerful  old  man  in  a  pew." 


Do  you  suppose  he  tore  it  up  while  he  was  in  church  or  just 
looked  at  his  pretty  nieces  and  meditated  about  it  while  they  were 
singing.  Perhaps  they  didn't  keep  their  eyes  on  their  books 
but  instead  watched  and  coveted  the  blue  waistcoat.  How 
many  do  you  think  there  were?  Were  they,  perhaps,  all  ages 
from  little  girls  in  curls  to  big  ones  in  topknots?  So  thus  begins 
an  interesting  discussion  illustrated  by  sketches  on  the  black 
board,  and  a  final  result  which  shows  that  no  two  people  think 
exactly  alike.  The  boy  or  girl  who  wants  to  draw  '^people" 
but  doesn't  know  how,  finds  an  opporttmity  here  for  ''the  people" 
need  not  be  correct  anatomically  or  artistically.  They  are  non- 
sense people,  therefore  their  feelings  will  not  be  hurt  however 
grotesquely  we  choose  to  draw  them.  They  are  to  be  beau- 
tiful only  in  their  absurdity.  See  illustrations.  Sketches 
marked  D. 

Is  it  necessary  alwajrs  to  borrow  our  nonsense  rhymes? 
Why  not  make  our  own? — we've  made  sketches  of  a  goose,  here 
in  this  fourth  grade  room.    Shall  we   have  to  use  with  them 
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"Goosey  Goosey  Gander"  or  can  we  make  a  "goose  rhyme" 
for  ourselves?    Here  are  two  original  goose  rhymes : 

"A  goose  who  told  many  lies  . 
Was  given  away  for  a  prize." 

"Once  I  saw  a  goose 

Whose  feathers  all  were  loose 

And  I  said  unto  him 
'Brace  up  and  look  spruce'  " 

Seventh  grade  children  wrote  these : 

"Sailing  over  the  bright  blue  sea, 
Happy  and  free  as  free  can  be, 
Sailed  a  lad  only  half  as  tal    as  me; 
He  was  brimming  over  with  glee." 

Five    little    elephants 

Going  down  the  street 
The  five  little  elephants 

Could  find  nothing  to  eat. 

For  illustrations  see  sketches   marked   C. 

In  February  there  came  a  day  when  we  had  most  tmpleasant 
evidence  of  the  ftm-loving  instinct  gone  wrong,  for  the  comic 
valentine  still  lives  and  contaminates.  When  we  give  our 
talk  about  valentines  and  the  good  old  saint  who  perhaps 
founded  the  first  "shut  in  society"  let  us  tell  of  the  different 
kinds  of  valentines  he  sends  out:  those  that  give  pleasure  through 
their  beauty  of  color  or  form,  those  that  contain  some  message  we 
will  like  to  keep  alway,  and  those  that  are  meant  just  to  bring 
a  smile — a  "laugh  in  time."    What  can  you  make  out  of  these? 

**  Love  me  little  love  me  long,'* 

*'  As  like  two  peas," 

"  As  true  as  steel," 

**  Much  ado  about  nothing — February  fourteenth." 
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There  is  plenty  of  good  clean  fun,  and  it  is  just  as  con- 
tagious as  the  unclean  and  unkind. 

Do  you  make  a  school  magazine  or  paper?  If  so,  has  it  a 
"funny  page?**  We  can  make  our  own  fun  for  that,  and  the 
page  which  is  so  misnamed  in  the  Simday  papers  will  soon  be 
found  wanting  by  the  children,  who  need  only  a  suggestion  to 
start  them  looking  for  queer  signs  and  names,  plenty  of  which 
are  to  be  fotmd  in  every  town  and  city.  When  a  man  named 
Frost  deals  in  ice  he  needs  to  do  little  advertising  and  it  makes 
one  wonder  how  the  first  man  Frost  came  by  his  name;  then 
before  we  know  it  we  are  off  on  an  excursion  in  philology.  A 
Lamb  proves  to  be  a  crotchety  old  man.  Somebody  quotes 
"what's  in  a  name."  Books  and  papers  are  full  of  just  such 
sentences  as  these: 

The  sun  was  in  his  eyes: 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  distant  hills, 

She  walked  with  an  airy  gait. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  take  them  literally — ^and 
then  illustrate.  They'll  be  delighted  with  the  idea  and  before 
you  know  it  they'll  have  a  note  book  filled  with  gleanings  of 
this  sort,  from  their  school  books  and  the  conversations  in 
class — but  it  is  never  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule.  'Tis  rather  the 
beginning  of  the  true  philosophic  ability  to  write  something 
good  out  of  an  error  and  to  be  able  to  see  the  joke  even  when 
it  is  at  one's  own  expense. 

Book  titles  have  a  lot  of  ftm  in  them — why  not  put  some 
in  ours  ?  The  children  have  written  about  the  transportation  of 
cotton,  and  want  to  make  a  cover  for  it.  A  good  title  knows 
better  than  to  tell  the  whole  story,  it  seeks  to  arouse  sufficient 
curiosity  to  get  the  covers  open.  Shall  we  call  this  a  "Cotton 
Tale,"  and  put  little  Mollie  Cotton  down  in  the  comer,  or  perhaps 
its  "A  Cotton  Yam."    See  illustrations  marked  E, 
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The  daily  written  spelling  words  are  bound  into  a  book, 
and  the  cover  tells  whether  this  has  been  — A  Good  Spell  or  a 
Rather  Poor  Spell. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  year's  work  when  design  as 


design  is  given  much  attention.  If  we  are  influenced  at  all  by 
the  art  of  the  past  we  shall  recognize  the  grotesque  and  wonder 
perhaps  if  there's  not  a  suggestion  there   to  be  followed. 

Even  first-year  children  are  interested  in  the  one-legged 
family  of  birds  with  duck-like  heads.  Some  of  them  just  stand 
still  on  the  one  leg  and  try  to  reach  the  worms  on  a  high  tree; 
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some  try  for  a  bug  on  the 
grotmd ;  some  jttst  open  their 
bills  and  laugh,  and  so  the 
blackboard  is  covered  with 
their  adventures  as  suggested 
by  the  children.  Then  each 
child  chooses  the  one  he  likes 
best  and  tries  to  make  a 
picture  of  it  with  brush  and 
ink.  This  he  afterwards  cuts 
out  and  uses  as  a  pattern 
about  which  he  traces  and 
makes  a  surface  design.  In 
the  third  grade,  the  one-legged 
bird  hopped  into  a  border,  he 
also  had  rivals — a  wonderful 
cockatoucan  with  a  tremend- 
ous bill  and  startling  topknot, 
the  giraffe  bird,  and  the  ele- 
phant bird.  See  sketches 
marked   F. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  dragon? 
I  never  did  but  I  know  how  he 
looks.  Do  you  think  my 
picttu-e  is  right?  You  think 
he  has  longer  teeth?  ears? 
and  a  straight  tail? — and  so 
on  until  the  dragon  wouldn't 
know  himself.  One  room  of 
seventh  grade  boys  and  girls 
discussed  dragons  and  gro- 
tesques,  then  went  to   work 
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with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  christen  the  beasts  they 
created.  See  illustration  6.  The  Imaginaturus  came  to  life  at 
once,  and  was  straightway  perpetuated  in  a  design  for  printed 
drapery. 


So  does  the  Humorous  Element  prove  a  help  in  all  grades 
and  subjects — it  is  an  all  rotmd  subject  meeting  every  pedagog- 
ical requirement.  Is  it  not  good  to  be  fun  loving?  To  use 
nonsense  with  sense?  To  be  ready  for  the  tmezpected?  To 
look  on  the  bright  side?  Even  if  "Merry  is  only  a  mask  for 
sad/'  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  laugh  that  the  world  may  laugh 
with  you. 

AMY  RACHEL  WHITTIER 

Stftte  Normtl  School,  Lowell,  Masstchusctts 
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PICTURE  STUDY. 

PICTURE  study  has  for  some  time  been  a  part  of  our 
outlined  course  in  drawing  The  amount  of  work  done 
has  varied  with  the  interset  which  the  teacher  has  felt  in  the 
subject,  and  with  the  time  which  she  has  thought  could  be  taken 
from  the  drawing  period  for  it,  and  in  many  cases  has  amounted 
to  very  little. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  tried  in  some  of  our  schools 
the  plan  of  correlating  picture  study  with  the  language  work. 
One  of  the  requirements  in  language  has  been  the  written 
description  of  a  picture  (any  picture  heretofore)  and  our  new 
plan  has  been  to  select  some  artist  for  each  grade — one  suited 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils — one,  the  reproduction  of  whose  works 
can  be  obtained  at  little  expense,  and  one  whose  pictures  are 
suitable  for  the  correlation  with  the  language  work.  The  plan 
is  to  have  one  picture  studied  in  each  grade, — the  artist's  name 
may  be  taught  and  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  possibly 
one  or  two  prominent  facts  with  regard  to  his  painting  or  life, 
but  the  main  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  subject  from  the 
language  side. 

A  picture  furnishes  the  material  for  a  language  lesson; 
then  let  the  picture  be  one  which  is  a  recognized  masterpiece 
that  the  pupil  may  with  his  ability  to  write  and  to  describe  what 
he  sees  also  become  familiar  with  a  master  in  art  and  know 
something  about  his  work.  Besides  the  picture  studied  and 
described  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  recognize  at  least  three 
or  four  other  pictures  by  the  same  artist.  With  this  thought  in 
view  the  following  painters  and  their  works  have  been  selected 
for  each  grade:  3B  denoting  the  first  half  of  the  third  year; 
Feed'ng  Her  Birds  being  the  picture  selected  for  the  written 
description;  The  First  Steps,  The  Shepherdess,  etc.,  to  have  a 
bowing  acquaintance.  ^Beginning  with  the  grammar  grades 
(5B)  two  artists  are  given,  one  an  American,  but  the  description 
in  each  case  is  written  of  the  first  named  artist 
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3B.     Millet:     Feeding  Her  Birds. 

The  First  Step  The  Shepherdess. 

The  Woman  Feeding  Hens.  The  Knitting  Lesson. 

3A.    Landseer:    Shoeing  the  Horse. . 
Dignity  and  Impudence.  A  Distinguished  Member  of  the 

Humane  Society. 
The  Monarch  of  the  Glen.  The  Nut  Crackers. 

4B.    Reynolds:    Miss  Bowles. 

Simplicity.  The  Strawberry  Giri. 

Innocence.  Penelope  Boothby. 

4A.    Bonheur:    The  Horse  Fair. 

Return  from  the  Fair.  Oxen  Ploughing. 

On  the  Alert.  A  Noble  Charger. 

5B.    Breton:    Return  of  the  Harvesters. 

Song  of  the  Lark.  The  Gleaner. 

The  End  of  the  Day.  The  Fire  Alarm. 

SB.    Winslow  Homer. 
Swinging.  In  the  Fields. 

5A.     Murillo:    Fruit  Venders. 

Children  of  the  Shell.  St.  Anthony. 

The  Holy  Family.  Mother  and  Child. 

5A.     Hunt. 
Figure  of  Hope.  Landscapes. 

6B.     Troyan:    Return  to  the  Farm. 
Oxen  Going  to  Labor.  Landscapes. 

6B.    Stuart. 
George  Washington.  Martha  Washington. 

6A.    Rembrandt:    The  Night  Watch. 

Portrait  of  His  Mother.  The  Mill. 

The  Cloth  Weavers.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Bas. 
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6A.    Abbott  Thayer. 
Charity.  Portraits;  ' 

7B.    Millet:    The  Angelus. 

The  Sowers.  The  Gleaners. 

The  Man  with  the  Hoe.  The  Woman  Churning. 

7B.    Whistler. 
Portrait  of  His  Mother.  Portrait  of  T.  Carlyle. 

7A.     Guido  Reni:    Aurora. 

Repose  in  Egypt  Portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 

St.  Michael.  Head  of  St.  Sebastian. 

7A.    La  Farge. 
Windows.  Sketches. 

8B.    Michael  Angelo:    The  Three  Fates. 

Moses.  The  Delphic  Sibyl. 

Lorenzo  de  Medicis.  Holy  Family. 

8B.    Abbey. 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

8A.    Raphael:    Sistine  Madonna. 
Madonna  of  the  Chair.  St.  Michael. 

The  Violinist.  Virgin  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

8A.     Sargent. 
The  Prophets. 

Reproductions  of  nearly  all  of  these  pictures  may  be  pur- 
chased at  five  cents  each,  and  in  a  size  practical  for  classroom 
work.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  make  collections  of  the 
smaller,  or  penny  pictures  of  the  artist  they  are  studying,  and 
have  made  attractive  booklets  containing  these  pictures  and 
their  written  descriptions,  the  whole  enclosed  within  a  neat 
simple  book  cover.    Thus  new  material  has  been  gained  for  the 
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language  work  by  bringing  into  use  a  neglected,  crowded-out 
subject,  but  one  which  is  full  of  worth  and  interest  to  the  pupil. 
Here  follow  examples  of  the  language  work. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  HELPING  HAND  BY  RENOUF.* 

This  is  a  little  girl  with  her  father  in  a  boat.  She  is  a  kind  little  girl 
because  she  is  helping  her  father. 

She  really  does  not  help  him  for  she  is  too  small.  Her  father  is  an 
old  man  and  he  is  a  sailor.  He  is  rowing  the  boat  with  his  strong  arms. 
He  smiles  down  at  her.    They  feel  happy  together  in  the  boat 

Third  B  Grade.  GUISSEPPINA  GERARDO. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THREE  PICTURES. 

This  morning  three  pictures  were  shown  to  us,  two  paintings  and  one 
photograph.  Each  was  different  in  meaning  and  represented  a  different 
position  and  part  of  human  life. 

The  first  painting  represents  three  characters  in  a  garden.  It  shows 
the  mother  veiy  earnestly  and  angrily  scolding  her  daughter.  Every  feature 
of  the  face  is  drawn  so  as  to  show  the  passion  of  her  anger.  The  face  of 
the  daughter  shows  her  sullenness  and  obstinacy.  Near  by  seated  at  a  table 
spread  for  luncheon,  is  a  priest.  The  mother  has  brought  him  there  to  per- 
suade the  daughter  to  obey  her.  His  face  shows  how  horrified  and  disturbed 
he  is.  In  this  picture  the  artist  has  exaggerated  the  lower  character  of  human 
beings,  and  has  told  a  common  story. 

The  photograph,  which  is  a  step  higher,  tells  a  very  sweet,  simple  story. 
It  represents  a  small  boy  and  his  grandmother.  He  is  seated  on  a  step- 
ladder  and  is  looking  down  at  his  grandmother  with  a  patronizing  smile.  She 
is  looking  up  at  him  with  a  face  full  of  love  and  devotion.  In  this  picture 
the  expression  is  beautiful  and  natural. 

The  third  picture  is  called  "The  Three  Fates."  It  represents  three  god- 
desses who  control  the  lives  of  men.  They  spin  the  thread  of  life  according 
to  the  way  we  live.  When  the  purpose  of  our  life  is  fulfilled  they  cut  the 
thread  and  the  himian  life  is  ended.  The  central  figure  holds  the  thread  of 
life.  Her  face  shows  deep  sorrow.  Behind  her  is  her  sister  holding  the 
scissors  in  her  hand.    Her  face  shows  regret.    The  third  sister's  face  shows 

•This  story  was  written  by  a  little  girl  in  our  "Italian  School,"  a  school  of  over  a 
thoudand  children,  all  of  whom  are  Italians  and  very  few  of  whom  either  hear  or  use 
*"     **  "i  outside  of  school. 
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necessity.  In  this  painting  the  artist  has  shown  the  highest  and  loftiest  side 
of  character. 

In  my  opinion  the  last  is  the  best  of  the  three  pictures.  The  faces 
show  more  strength,  character,  uprightness  and  goodness. 

Eighth  A.  ROSALIE  HEISHBERG. 

Realizing  that  ''The  Three  Fates''  was  a  difficult  subject 
for  description  the  first  and  second  pictures  described  were  used 
in  leading  up  to  it,  and  also  in  bringing  out  the  contrast. 

Here  is  another  paper  on  The  Three  Fates. 

THE  THREE  FATES. 

*The  Fates'  is  one  of  the  grandest  pictures  I  have  ever  seen,  uplifting 
and  noble,  and  yet  with  such  a  sense  of  sorrow  in  every  face,  that  it  seems 
as  if  the  life  of  one's  most  personal  friend  hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  picture  was  painted  by  Michael  Angelo. 

It  shows  three  women,  the  Fates,  who  are  mythical,  and  who  were 
supposed  to  hold  the  lives  of  all  men  in  their  hands. 

One  of  the  three  holds  the  thread  of  life  in  her  hands,  and  there  is  such 
a  look  of  sorrow  on  her  face,  as  the  second  prepares  to  cut  the  thread  of 
a  life,  perhaps  only  just  begun. 

The  third,  and  oldest  of  the  sisters,  stands  in  the  background,  seeming 
to  say,  "Do  not  do  it!    Another  chance!    Don't  do  it!" 

However,  it  seems  inevitable.    The  deed  must  be  done. 

This  painting  by  Michael  Angelo  is  a  masterpiece.  The  expressions 
are  true;  stem  and  forbidding,  and  yet  with  a  line  here  and  there  that  tells 
of  the  heart  that  suffers  in  making  a  decision,  that  brings  sorrow  to  anyone. 

As  Michael  Angelo  was  a  sctilptor,  the  folds  of  the  dresses  and  the 
shadows  about  the  figures  look  as  if  the  painting  was  from  a  statue.  This, 
however,  only  gives  character  to  the  figures  of  women  who  have  such 
responsibility.  JESSIE  COIT. 

MABEL  J.  CHASE 

Nswark,  N.  J. 
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DRAWING. 

IN  explaining  the  following  aids  in  teaching  perspective 
principles  and  object  drawing  I  hope  I  may  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  claiming  that  they^form  any  royal  road  toward 
skillful  draughtsmanship.  Such. a  road  does  not  exist.  Any- 
thing, however,  which  will  help  a  pupil  to  see  correctly  is  a 
distinct  step  forward  for  him  and  should  always  be  allowed. 
All  tests  should  follow  an  effort  to  draw  the  lines  unaided.  No 
tests,  however,  should  be  continually  depended  upon  if  the  stu- 
dent is  to  finally  amount  to  anything  as  a  draughtsman. 

I.  SQUARING  UP.  For  centuries  networks  of  squares, 
figure  I,  have  been  employed  for  enlarging  and  reducing  draw- 
ings. It  is  the  process  used  by  mural  painters  and  all  others 
who  have  to  make  large  pictures  from  small  ones.  The  painters 
of  our  fence  advertisements  use  the  same  method  as  do  also 
the  artists  of  the  drop  curtains  in  our  theatres.  It  seems  to 
be  very  ajttractive  to  students  to  try  something  along  this  line 
and  I  am  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  related  proportions 
in  a  large  or  small  reproduction  of  a  sketch  is  better  grasped 
this  way  than  almost  any  other.  The  fact  that  some  ornament 
can  be  made  to  fill  various  spaces  can  be  shown  also  by  this 
means. 

II.  THE  NET.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  "squar- 
ing up"  may  be  applied  to  teaching  appearance  drawing  by 
the  use  of  the  net. 

The  students  may  make  their  own  nets,  following  figure  2, 
using  a  needle  and  strong  black  thread.  If  needles  are  not  at 
hand,  with  a  pin,  or  drawing  tacks  holes  can  be  punched  to 
permit  of  the  theading  of  the  card.  Tie  securely  both  at  start 
and  finish  and  have  the  net  taut.  The  meshes  should  be  square. 
To  use  the  net  it  should  be  held  by  the  pupil  to  permit  of  the 
object  to  be  drawn,  being  seen  through  it.    By  moving  the  net 
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BROWN 


near  or  far  from  the  eye,  more  or  less  is  seen  through  it.  When 
a  satisfactory  view  of  the  object  is  gained  through  the  net,  two 
clearly  defined  points  on  the  objects  should  be  noted  and  the 
net  slightly  moved  to  permit  of  two  crossing  points  of  threads 
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to  appear  to  touch  these  points.  By  this  means  your  net  will 
always  be  held  in  the  same  position,  a  very  essential  feature 
in  its  use.  The  pupils  should  sketch  freehand  a  set  of  squares 
very  faintly  on  the  sheet  and  then  plot  on  these  the  crossing 
points  of  lines  of  the  object  seen  through  the  net.  Very  puzzling 
foreshortenings  become  clearly  understood  by  this  means.  Try 
to  have  the  pupils,  if  possible,  think  of  the  view  through  the 
net  as  a  picture  against  the  net.  In  other  words,  don't  look 
through  the  opening,  but  at  it. 

III.    THE  PLUMB-LINE  is  a  great  aid  in  relating  points 
in  a  drawing,  figure  3.    It  should  be  suspended  from  the  thumb 
and  finger  at  some  distance  before  the  eye  and  the  parts  of  the 
object  it  cuts  through  noted  and  proven  by   vei 
in  the  drawing.    It  is  also  very  helpful  to  hang 
plumb-lines  from  convenient  points  on  an  objec 
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serve  both  this  purpose  and  as  verticals  with  which  to  compare 
other  directions. 

IV.    THE  THREAD  has  a  similar  use  to  the  plumb-line, 
but  in  oblique  directions.    By  stretching  it  between  the  two 


t 


extended  hands  so  that  it  seems  to  connect  two  points  in  the 
object  its  obliquity  is  noted  and  tested  in  the  drawing  and  also 
the  points  crossed  by  it.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  not  keeping 
both  ends  of  the  thread  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye. 
One  end  of  the  thread  must  not  be  reaching  forward  toward 
the  group  but  the  whole  thread  should  be  held  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  sight. 

V.     COLORED  EDGES  are    helpful    in    showing    conver- 
gence of  sets  of  lines  in  a  box,  figure  3.    The  pupils  may  work 
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out  the  sketch  with  crayons,  in  this  way  fixing  the  idea  of  each 
color  following  its  distinct  direction  of  convergence. 

VI.    NUMBERING  CORNERS  is  sometimes  a  necessity  to 
clear  the  vision  of  a  student  who  cannot  discern  facts  otherwise, 


TdiaNCjULATIOAI 

figure  3.  By  compelling  a  corresponding  numbering  in  the 
drawing,  glaring  errors  to  which  he  was  blind  before  are  made 
clear  to  him. 

VII.  TRIAN6ULATI0N  is  a  method  by  which  a  drawing 
is  gradually  built  up  by  a  system  of  triangles.  Figure  4.  A 
leading  long  oblique  line  is  assumed,  connecting  two  important 
points.  It  is  essential  that  its  slant  be  reproduced  exactly. 
From  its  two  ends  the  direction  of  another  point  is  felt  by  two 
other  lines,  their  crossing  place  determining  the  point.  The 
new  point  having  completed  the  first  triangle,  the  same  process 
is  to  be  repeated  for  all  other  points,  a  side  of  a  triangle  already 
obtained  forming  the  premise  for  getting  a  new  point. 

My  personal  experience  has  been  that  tmless  the  slant  of 
lines  is  very  closely  reproduced  the  amount  of  error  is  great. 
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Even  a  slight  difference  in  slant  will  cause  great  difference  in 
dimension,  and  bojrs  and  girls  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
make  such  close  tests  for  obliquity.  The  general  idea  of  a  diag- 
onal test  for  any  form  is,  however,  most  valuable  as  the  error 

of  a  form  can  be  often  shown 
this  way  more  easily  than  in 
any  other  way. 

Vm.  THE  PENCIL  TEST 
for  proportion  is  so  well  known 
as  hardly  to  need  a  mention. 
It  requires  tmlimited  patience 
and  a  serene  temper  not  to 
get  annoyed  at  the  constantly 
crooked  elbows  and  various 
puerile  vagaries  in  the  efforts 
to  thus  use  the  pencil.  For 
obliquity  of  receding  or  other 
lines  the  pencil  can  be  held  to 
apparently  lie  along  the  line 
and   then   be    moved    to    the 

drawing  without  changing  its 

^9*  ======^  slant.    For  this,  however,  the 

board  must  be  as  near  vertical  as  possible  and  the  pencil 
held  invariably  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight.  Perhaps 
the  best  aid  of  all  for  proving  one's  accuracy  of  drawing 
of  straight  line  objects  is  to  be  had  through  the  use  of  two 
straight  edges  either  card,  wood  or  metal,  just  thick  enough 
not  to  bend.  The  cards  may  be  either  fastened  together  at 
one  end  to  open  and  shut  like  a  penknife,  or  held  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  figure  5.  By  opening  or  shutting  these  cards 
and  fitting  them  to  any  angle  it  is  desired  to  test  they  may  be 
adjusted  to  seem  to  fit  and  then  lowered  and  applied  to  the 
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same  angle  on  the  drawing.  It  is  necessary  to  use  but  one 
eye  in  this  test,  as  in  pencil  measurements,  and  it  is  much  the 
surer  way  to  adjust  one  of  the  edges  to  a  vertical,  as  a  vertical 
is  always  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  vertical  not  existing  a 
plumb-line  may  be  hung  from  the  object  to  supply  the  lack. 

Any  or  all  of  these  tests  may  be  employed  in  making  any 
drawing,  and  out  of  them  all  I  usually  feel  reasonably  sure  of 
finding  some  that  will  reach  the  particular  need  of  the  pupil 
as  it  presents  itself. 

HAROLD  H.  BROWN 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York  City 
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ARCHTTECTURE  in  America  has  been  regarded  more  as 
a  profession  than  an  art,  and,  as  such,  has  been  kept 
out  of  secondary  education.  Many  high  schools  teach  some- 
thing at  least  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of  how  the  masterpieces 
were  produced,  in  what  countries  and  by  what  men,  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  teach  little  of  architecture  and  its  develop- 
ment. Now  it  is  possible  for  many  people  in  the  United  States 
to  live  all  their  lives  without  seeing  many  pictures  and  statues 
but  it  is  hardly  feasible  for  them  to  get  along  without  having  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  houses  and  at  least  a  little  of  their  con- 
struction. Architecture  is  really  the  most  intimate  of  the  arts; 
we  cannot  keep  our  pictures  to  love  without  first  thinking  out 
a  building  to  house  them  in.  It  is  also  the  oldest,  as  President 
Eliot  sajTS  in  Beauty  and  Democracy:  ''Shelter  is  a  primary 
necessity,  so  the  earliest  arts  and  trades  will  provide  shelters." 
Consider  a  primitive  man  set  upon  a  strange  land,  his  first  need 
will  be  for  food,  his  second  for  some  sort  of  a  roof  over  his 
head.  Barbarians  construct  rude  huts  even  before  they  invent 
clothing;  elements  of  representation  and  decoration  do  not 
appear  until  later  yet.  This  order  of  necessity  is  still  true, 
however  high  civilization  may  rise.  If^any^one  of  us^today 
were  to  meet  with  Robinson  Crusoe's  accident^^^we  would^go  to 
work  immediately  to  prove  the  statement. 

This  order  being  the  fundamental  one,  surely  architecture 
is  worthy  a  place  in  a  school  program  supposedly  planned  to 
do  two  things  at  least:  First — to  put  before  the  child  a  ground- 
work of  knowledge  necessary  to  make  ordinary  existence  possible; 
Second — to  foster  in  him  the  principles  of  law,  order  and  beauty 
which  shall  attain  for  him  worthy  citizenship.  Now  to  make 
existence  even  comfortable  he  must  have  a  decent  house  to 
live  in,  and  for  the  other  aim,  the  use  and  understanding  of  a 
dignified,  well  planned  building,  as^hisTenvironment,  is  self-evi- 
dent.   The  study  of  painting  and  sculpture  has  already  been 
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admitted  to  meet  the  second  aim,  cooking  and  sewing  to  meet 
the  first,  why  not  architecture  too,  an  old  and  intimate  art? 

All  that  the  Art  Course  m  the  schools  claims  to  do  is  to 
educate  the  taste  of  the  pupil  along  the  lines  that  will  be  of 
most  use  to  him  as  a  citizen.  If,  during  our  secondary  school 
period,  we  could  cultivate  in  each  pupil  an  increased  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  good  and  desirable  in  a  building,  as  well 
as  a  more  delicate  sensitiveness  to  what  is  bad,  we  should  have 
made  a  powerful  antidote  for  quack  architectural  doses. 

There  are  of  course  two  wajrs  to  aid  in  forming  good  taste, 
one  is  to  actually  work  out  the  problem  in  hand  under  wise 
direction,  the  other  to  study  the  decisions  that  masters  have 
made  in  past  times  and,  so  far  as  possible,  absorb  them.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  impossible  for  grammar  or  high  school  pupils  to 
build  actual  houses,  so  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  the  historical 
method. 

A  knowledge  of  the  splendid  generations  of  architecture 
ought  to  help  us  to  build  more  worthily,  just  as  consciousness 
of  good  ancestry  inspires  us  to  be  sturdier  men  and  women. 
If  a  pupil  with  such  knowledge  to  back  up  his  decision  knew 
what  was  desirable  in  a  building,  he  would  be  reluctant  to  live 
in  or  use  any  other,  and  let  us  hope  the  hideous  jerry  houses 
and  nightmare  ''apartments"  would  atrophy  and  disappear. 

For  two  years  in  the  Brookline  High  School  we  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  giving  a  course  in  the  history  of  architecttire 
and  so  far  have  been  persuaded  of  its  value.  The  work  has 
been  kept  to  the  Junior  year  largely  because  time  for  it  in  the 
modem  crowded  school  program  is  limited  and  that  seems  to 
be  the  freest  schedule.  We  have  tried  to  keep  the  course  simple 
and  definite,  running  into  "3R"  subjects  as  far  as  possible, 
a  considerable  distance  as  may  readily  be  seen.  History  of 
course  is  closely  correlated,  as  is  political  science  in  connection 
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with  civic  architecture.  English  is  in  constant  exercise  since 
throughout  the  course  note-books  are  kept  with  the  rule  that 
rhetoric  and  spelling  are  tools  to  handle  and  not  to  be  admired 
from  a  distance.  The  other  languages  come  into  frequent  play 
in  the  translation  and  generation  of  necessary  architectural 
terms.  Familiarity  with  reference  books  is  also  insisted  upon, 
in  accordance  with  the  old  epigram  that  next  to  knowing  a 
thing  is  knowing  where  to  find  it. 

Besides  all  these  details  we  believe  that  the  course  makes 
for  power  and  for  culture,  two  things  that  peak  and  pine  in 
these  dajTS  of  keen  aim  towards  the  textual  knowledge  necessary 
for  college  entrance.  On  the  present  tacit  basis  of  educational 
plans,  college  seems  to  be  the  compartment  wherein  the  leis- 
urely acquirement  of  culture  is  fitted;  pupils  who  are  "preparing" 
have  no  time  to  spend  in  an  art  course  tmless  they  steal  it 
from  Latin,  Greek  or  Mathematics;  they  love  art  and  would 
like  to  take  it,  but  the  melancholy  fact  remains  that  it  does 
not  count  a  ''point"  and  they  have  to  let  it  go.  On  the  other 
hand  the  pupils  who  never  go  to  college,  the  weaker  ones,  and 
a  dwindling  minority  it.  is  true,  have  to  be  content  with  dry 
crusts  picked  from  classic  bread.  It  is  to  these  pupils,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  the  work  in  architec|ure  is  perhaps  most  valuable. 

The  course  occupies  two  periods  a  week,  the  first  of  which 
is  spent  in  lecture  work,  usually  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
or  in  the  discussion  of  photographs  or  pertinent  articles  in 
books  or  magazines,  while  the  second  period  is  spent  in  writing 
out  careful  reports  of  the  ground  thus  covered.  These  reports 
form  the  note-books  which  aim  at  being,  when  complete, 
simple  individual  manuals  of  the  general  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of  beautiful  utility 
as  shown  in  the  finest  buildings  of  each  period  we  consider. 
As  each  new  country  is  taken  up  we  have  a  preliminary  talk 
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about  its  climate,  soil  and  people,  with  the  manners  and  customs 
peculiar  to  them.  As  each  important  style  is  reached  special 
consideration  is  given  to  its  characteristic  form  of  ornament. 
Throughout  the  course  picttires  are  collected  from  various 
sources,  these  are  pasted  into  the  notes,  and  with  proper 
explanation,  serve  as  illustrations  to  the  text;  last  year  we  had 
everjrthing  from  aBraune  photograph  down  to  a  Uneeda  Biscuit 
advertisement  representing  the  steeple  of  Grace  Church.  Where 
no  illustrations  of  an  important  point  are  available  tracings 
are  made  from  the  collection  of  photographs  belonging  to  the 
school  or  from  bound  plates,  a  process  that  gives  some  hand 
training  in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  in  a  light  pencil  outline. 

The  last  third  of  the  year  is  given  over  to  American  Archi- 
tecture, most  stress  being  laid  on  the  construction  of  a  dwelling, 
and  in  June  each  pupil  is  asked  to  show  the  result  of  his  work 
in  planning  a  house  to  fit  a  set  of  conditions  which  he  himself 
imagines  and  sets  forth.  Below  is  the  bare  working  outline  of 
the  course,  an  outline  that  every  pupil  keeps,  the  first  thing  in 
his  note-book,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  Index  to  Chapters. 

INTRODUCTION. 
Definition  of  Architecture. 
Distinction  between  Architecture  and  Building. 
Characteristics  of  Good  Architecture. 
Three  great  types  of  Architecture. 
Arising  in  this  order: — 
I.    Domestic, 
n.    Ecclesiastic, 
ra.    Civil. 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
I.    DOMESTIC. 

(a)  Cave,  trees,  tent  of  skins,  etc. 

(b)  Shelter,  using  local  material,  log  cabin,  adobe  hut,  etc 

(c)  Citadel   (communal  life),  castle,  stockade,  etc. 
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(d)  Manor  House. 

(e)  Simple  ihdividual  dwelling. 

1.  In  the  country. 

2.  In  the  city. 

n.     ECCLESIASTIC. 

(a)  Temple. 

(b)  Christian  Church. 

1.  Basilican. 

2.  Romanesque. 

3.  Gothic. 

4.  Renaissance. 

HI.    CIVIL. 

(a)  Classic  (including  Egypt). 

(b)  Medieval. 

1 .  Romanesque. 

2.  Gothic. 

3.  Renaissance. 

(c)  Modern. 

NATIONAL     DEVELOPMENT, 
(of  I,  II,  and  III  in  succession). 


I. 

EGYPT. 

n. 

GREECE    AND    THE    ROMAN 

EMPIRE. 

ra. 

EUROPE. 

(a)  Italy. 

(b)  France. 

(c)  Germany. 

(d)  England. 

IV. 

AMERICA. 

(a)  Colonial. 

(b)  Chaotic. 

(c)  Present  Day. 

ELIZABETH 

STONE 

Brooklioe,  1 

Massachusetts 
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FEBRUARY 
PICTORIAL  DRAWING 


THE  winter  is  now  at  its  worst.  No,  let  us  not  say  that. 
Let  us  say,  at  its  most  trjring  period;  the  period  that 
tries  us  and  tests  us  most  searchingly.  It  is  full  of  suggestions 
for  illustrative  drawing.  Hcte  are  some  good  topics:  Winter 
fun,*  Winter  evenings  at  home.  Winter  birds.  The  trees  in  winter. 
Winter  robes  (The  gate  post,  the  ptmip,  the  hydrant  in  robes 
of  snow).  Icicles  (illustrations  drawn  from  nattire).  The  doings 
of  Jack  Frost.  Then,  too,  George  Washington's  birthday  falls 
in  February,  offering  ample  scope  for  illustrative  drawing,  and 
St.  Valentine's  extends  still  further  the  range  of  good  subjects. 

PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  of  stories  and  games, 
including  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

A  good  preparation  for  better  work  in  illustration  is  to  be  found  in 
the  study  of  illustrations  and  pictures  by  artists.  Give  each  pupil  a  picture 
(cut  from  a  magazine  or  advertisement)  and  let  him  see  what  he  can  find 
in  it,  and  then  make  up  a  story  about  it.  This  will  lead  him  to  search  out 
the  meaning  of  every  part  of  the  picture,  and  give  him  practice  in  translat- 
ing from  the  language  of  form  into  spoken  language. 

In  making  illustrations  for  a  story  or  a  Mother  Goose  rhjrme,  the 
pupil  should  decide  upon  the  best  part  to  illustrate,  and  then  try  to  see 
clearly,  with  his  eyes  shut,  just  the  thing  he  intends  to  draw. 

The  illustration.  A,  comes  from  Forestville,  Conn.  It  was  made  by 
William  Hoylen,  and  received  a  second  prize  last  spring.  B  comes  from 
WoUaston,  Mass. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  of  incidents,  myths, 
and  legends  appropriate  to  the  season  or  related  to  the  language 
work. 


*We  devoted  all  our  primary  le^!«oQa  for  a  week  to  "Winter  fun." 

Miss  Estelle  Prindle,  Supervisor,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
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storm,  the  train  at  full  speed  and  stalled  in  snow,  the  horse  snow-plough  at 
work,  and  all  such  familiar  sights  are  the  best  of  ubjects.  Collect  and  study 
illustrations  of  such  subjects.  The  subject  finally  selected  for  the  pupils  to 
illustrate  should  be  discussed  by  the  class  and  carefully  planned. 


n 

209<> 


^'  •- . 


\ 


The  illustration,  £,  comes  from  a  third  grade  in  Oskosh,  Wisconsin. 
The  original  was  in  ink. 

The  other  illustration,  F,  made  in  connection  with  the  Washington 
celebration,  shows  an  attempt  to  represent  a  moving  flag.  This  came  from 
a  third  grade.  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  is  a  success.  The  original  was  drawn 
with  colored  crayons. 
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INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Review  the  ef- 
fects of  changes  in  distance,  and  begin 
the  study  of  foreshortening.  Make 
drawings  from  spherical  objects. 

The  illustration,  G,  by  Raymond  Donias, 
Grade  IV,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  (awarded  a 
fourth  prize,  October,  1904),  shows  what  should 
be  attempted.  Object,  ground,  and  background 
are  well  related,  and  the  few  details  hint  at  the 
foreshortening  of  the  curvilinear  surface. 

An  orange  with  its  **star,"  an  apple  with 
its  stem,  a  football  (round)  with  its  valve,  are 
all  good  subjects.  The  one  aim  should  be  to 
represent  solidity.  And  the  secret  of  this  lies  in 
giving  the  object  room  enough  (so  that  it  appears 
to  rest  on  the  ground,  but  does  not  touch  the 
background)  and  in  placing  the  detail  where  it 
appears  to  be,  rather  than  where  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  judging  relative 
positions. 

Search  magazines  and  books  for 
illustrations  of  groups  of  objects  which 
suggest  stories.  Draw  such  groups  in- 
volving a  spherical  object. 

The  illustration,  H,  by  Everett  Dickinson, 
Grade  IV,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  is  an  example 
of  grouping  for  story.  Teacher  and  class 
decorated  the  room  for  a  "party;''  the  children 
made  drawings  in  colored  crayon,  grouping  the 
lanterns  as  they  pleased  within  the  enclosing 
form.  Groups  of  apples,  one  with  a  piece  bitten 
out;  of  oranges,  one  wrapped  in  tissue  paper; 
of  marbles;  of  nuts;  of  base  ball  with  catcher's 
glove^  (placed  in  a  position  not  difficult  to  draw) 
are  all  good  subjects.    The  best  illustrations  from 
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the  magazines  may  be  mounted  on  cards  gray  in  color,  and  of  appropriate 
size,  and  preserved  for  future  use. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Review  the  effects  of  foreshortening.  Make 
drawings  from  spherical  and  hemispherical  objects,  singly  and 
in  groups. 

The  illustration,  I,  made  by 
"ES"  in  a  fifth  grade,  somewhere, 
shows  how  much  should  be 
attempted.  A  single  half-apple  or 
half-pear,  or  any  other  object  in- 
volving a  foreshortened  circle,  is  at 
first   quite   enough    for  most  fifth 

grade    children,    but    as    soon    as 

possible  two  objects  grouped  should 

be  attempted.    The  failure  is  likely 

to    come    through     not    thinking 

around  each  object  and  giving  each 

room    enough    of    its    own.      Beginners    (neglecting    to    observe    relative 

apparent   levels   of   objects)    usually    try   to   have   both   occupy   the   same 

space,    in    whole   or   in   part,    at  the  same   time.     In  I,  the  whole  pear 

is  so  near  to  the  half  that  the  half  is  tilted  up  against  it.    The  stray  seed 

is  a  good  touch.    A  boy  who  has  no  interest  in  drawing  a  half-apple  will  often 

do  well  if  he  is  allowed  to  represent  the  place  from  which  he  took  a  bite  (a 

small  bite!).    All  such  "accidents"  suggest  stories  to  children,  and  give  zest. 

Search  magazines  and  books  for  illustrations  of  groups  of 
objects  which  suggest  stories.  Draw  such  groups,  involving  a 
hemispherical  or  cylindrical  object. 

The  illustration,  J,  by  Hazel  Stanbridge,  Grade  V,  Winchendon,  Mass., 
will  serve  as  a  type.  This  "Cold  Lunch"  is  well  done.  Hazel  was  but  twelve 
years  old.  She  attempted  to  have  the  foreground  middle  value,  and  the  cup 
black.  The  group  was  sketched  in  pencil  and  finished  in  ink  wash.  The 
collected  illustrations  should  be  simple,  as  near  like  fifth  grade  groups  as 
possible.    They  may  be  mounted  on  gray  paper  and  pasted  into  a  scrap  book. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Review  the  effects  of  foreshortening. 
Make  drawings  from  objects  involving  foreshortened  circles, 
especially  concentric  circles. 
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The  illustration,  K,  by  Morly  Walter,  Grade  VI,  Delaware,  Ohio,  (awarded 
a  fourth  prize,  February,  1905),  shows  the  kind  of  object  to  attempt.  The 
problem  is  to  represent  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  an  object,  or  at  least,  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to  in  schoolroom  practice.  Comparing  the  rim  of  the  cup  in  J 
with  the  rim  of  the  bowl  in  K,  the  problem  becomes  evident.    The  apparent 


thickness  of  the  rim  at  the  nearest  point  in  front  and  at  the  point  farthest  away, 
as  compared  with  the  apparent  thickness  at  the  sides  to  left  and  right,  may  be 
argued  from  the  changes  in  appearance  which  a  splint  would  undergo  when  placed 
to  coincide  with  radii  of  the  circle.  But  the  best  way  to  secure  a  good  drawing  is 
to  study  a  large  object  carefully  and  to  make  a  drawing  which  looks  like  it. 

Search  magazines  and  books  for  illustrations  of  groups  of 
objects  which  suggest  stories.  Draw  such  groups  involving  a 
cylindrical  object. 
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The  illustration,  L,  by  Mary  Welch,  Grade  VI,  Dudley,  Mass.,  indicates 
the  limit  beyond  which  the  pupils  of  this  grade  are  not  expected  to  go.  This 
drawing  was  in  water  color  (over  pencil)  and  was  especially  good  in  relative 
values — five  tones  from  white  to  middle  gray.  The  collected  illustrations 
may  be  mounted  on  gray  sheets  of  uniform  size,  and  bound  together,  with 
appropriate  title  page  or  cover,  to  make  a  book. 


GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Review  effects  of  foreshortening  and 
convergence.  Make  drawings  from  rectilinear  objects,  in 
values. 

The  simplest  form  the  problem  can  take  is  illustrated  at  M,  a  drawing 
by  George  Pursil,  Springfield,  Mass.  The  original  was  in  pencil  with  washes 
of  gray  and  with  white  chalk  used  for  white.  The  aim  should  be  correct 
drawing,  and  an  effect  of  solidity,  attained  by  means  of  a  well  related  scale 
of  values.  Three  tones  of  value,  one  for  each  visible  face  of  the  cube,  may 
be  enough  to  attempt  at  first,  leaving  both  foreground  and  background  white. 
Five  tones  is  the  limit.  These  may  be  mixed  and  tested  before  applying 
them  to  the  drawing,  or  the  drawing  may  be  washed  over  with  a  ''high-light" 
gray,  except  the  brightest  face,  again  with  the  same,  omitting  two  faces 
again  omitting  the  foreground,  etc.,  until  the  scale  is  completed. 

Study  pictures  (masterpieces,  if  possible)  to  discover  how 
objects  are  grouped,  not  only  to  tell  stories  but  to  fill  a  space 
agreeably.  Make  well  spaced  drawings  from  groups,  and  finish 
in  three  or  more  values. 
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^  -1  Take,  for    example,  such 

TS^  *  a  picture  as  Millet's  Water- 
carrier.  Notice  relative  spaces 
devoted  to  object,  foreground, 
and  background.  Notice  the 
placing  of  the  principle  object,  - 
distance  to  enclosing  lines  in 
each  direction.  Is  the  dividing 
line  (horizon,  or  limit  of  ground ) 
ever  midway  between  top  and 
bottom?  Are  the  measures  from 
the  contour  of  the  group  to  the 
four  enclosing  lines  ever  equal? 
Are  there  any  discoverable  laws 
of  spacing  within  an  enclosing, 
form? 

Make    such    drawings    as 

that  shown  in  illustration  N— 

simple,   significant   groups  well 

<     arranged    within    an    enclosing 

^    form.    The  drawing  here  repro- 

}     duced     is    by    Eugene    Oviatt, 

Bristol,  Conn.    The  values  have 

not  reproduced  well,  on  account 

of  the  pigments    used;   but  the 

subject  is  a  school  subject,  and 

the  grouping   and   spacing    are 

pretty  good. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Re- 
view effects  of  foreshort- 
ening and  convergence. 
Make  drawings  from  rec- 
tilinear objects  and  finish 
in  five  tones,  in  a  mono- 
chromatic or  an  analogous 
harmony. 
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The  illustration,  0,  from  a  drawing  by  Margery  Reybum,  Grade  VIII, 
Delaware,  0.  (awarded  a  second  prize,  Jantiary,  1905),  shows  the  kind  of 
of  thing  to  attempt.  The  aim  should  be  truthful  representation,  and  con- 
sistent color.  The  coloring  may  be  stiggested  by  some  color  in  the  objects, 
but  having  determined  upon  one  color,  all  the  other  tones  in  the  drawing 


should  be  brought  into  right  relation  to  that  tone  both  ;n  hue  and  in  value. 
For  example,  if  the  color  of  the  larger  book  is  dull  orange  (0  i  M)  and  the 
harmony  chosen  is  monochromatic  (first  mode),  all  the  hues  will  be  from  the 
orange  scale,  and  all  the  values  will  be  consistently  related  to  the  middle  value. 

Study  pictures  (masterpieces,  if  possible)  to  discover  how  lines 
are  opposed  to  each  other  to  produce  a  feeling  of  balance  and 
repose  within  a  given  space.     Make  drawings  which  illustrate  this. 

Take,  for  example,  such  a  picture  as  Lerolle's  Shepherdess.  The  long 
horizontal  lines  are  crossed  by  vertical  lines  in  the  figure  and  some  tree  trunks. 
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Trunks  which  slant  to  the  right  are  balanced  by  others  which  slant  to  the 
left.  Movement  in  the  flock  is  opposed  by  movement  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  the  man  ploughing.  Compare  many  other  pictures.  Are  there  any  dis- 
coverable laws  of  balance  of  line  and  of  movement,  within  an  enclosing  form  ? 
Make  such  drawings  as  that  shown  at  P,  by  "S.  S.  C."  of  the  Bigelow 
School,  Newton,  Mass.  Plan  the  sheet  carefully  for  position  of  central  object, 
balance  of  line,  etc.  Begin  always  by  locating  the  level  of  the  eye  and  some 
one  prominent  vertical  edge.  Test  all  lines  by  reference  to  that  level  and 
that  edge. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Review  effects  of  foreshortening  and  con- 
vergence. Make  drawings  from  common  objects  and  finish  in 
values,  light  and  shade,  or  colors,  in  any  harmony. 

Any  available  subject  will  do.  The  aim  should  be  truthful  representa- 
tion. The  illustration,  Q,  is  by  Linda  Kellenberger,  Durango,  Colo,  ^awarded 
flrst  prize  in  February,  1905).  The  original  is  in  pencil.  This  grade  is  the 
place  for  each  pupil  to  seek  for  some  original  and  pleasing  subject  for  him- 
self and  to  represent  it  in  his  own  way. 

Study  pictures  (masterpieces,  if  possible)  to  discover  the 
principles  of  composition;  the  devices  used  by  artists  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  subject  of  the  picture.  Make  di^w- 
ings   which   illustrate   this. 

Take,  for  example.  Turner's  Norham  Castle.  Interest  is  centered 
upon  the  castle,  i,  by  giving  it  a  central  position;  2,  by  the  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  dark  there;  3,  by  the  lines  in  the  sky  converging  towards  it; 
4,  by  the  lines  in  river  banks,  hills,  etc.,  leading  the  eye  towards  it.  Com- 
pare other  pictures.  Are  there  discoverable  laws  of  composition  to  emphasize 
the  principle  object,  the  subject  of  the  picture? 

Make  drawings  from  interiors  or  from  out-door  subjects,  which  illus- 
trate good  grouping  of  all  the  parts  with  reference  to  the  central  object  or 
subject.  The  illustration,  R,  was  made  by  a  pupil  in  a  Ninth  Grade,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  It  is  a  view  of  the  towers  of  the  old  Town  Hall  as  seen 
from  the  schoolroom  window.  The  strongest  contrasts,  the  most  attractive 
details,  are  located  just  above  the  center  of  the  space,  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  picture.  The  lines  of  the  nearer  walls  and  roofs  lead  the  eye  upward 
and  inward  to  the  right  place.  From  almost  any  schoolroom  window  there 
is  a  view  which  may  be  composed  into  a  picture.    Look  for  it. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT, 

8ut«  Supervisor,  of  Drawing  for  MastachusetU 

FEBRUARY. 

DIVISION  I.    First  four  years   in  school. 
A.    Animal  Drawing. 

The  interest  of  small  children  in  drawing  animals  generally 
brings  excellent  results  to  repay  a  little  well  directed  effort  in 
teaching.  A  child's  first  attempt  may  bear  slight  resemblance 
to  the  animal  it  is  intended  to  represent.  A  little  guidance  of 
the  right  sort,  however,  works  wonders  in  developing  his  ability. 
A  series  of  lessons  on  the  same  animal,  each  lesson  emphasizing 
some  new  point,  will  generally  bring  more  interest  and  better 
results  than  studying  a  new  animal  each  day. 

Almost  any  familiar  animal  is  a  good  subject.  Cats  are 
somewhat  difficult  and  dogs  more  so.  Horses  are  not  easy  to 
draw  well,  but  are  so  interesting  to  children  that  this  fairly 
compensates  for  the  diffictilty.  Rabbits  and  squirrels  are  easy, 
are  usually  familiar  to  pupils  in  rural  schools.  Select  some 
animal  with  which  the  children  are  well  acquainted,  for  example 
a  squirrel, and  give  a  series  of  lessons  similar  to  the  following: 

1.  Draw  a  squirrel.  If  a  live  squirrel  can  be  in  the  room,  so  much  the 
better.  If  not,  let  the  children  talk  about  squirreb  before  they  draw.  Show 
them  some  pictures  of  squirreb  but  have  these  out  of  sight  when  they  draw.. 
Place  all  the  drawings  where  they  can  be  seen,  as  in  the  chalk  trough  of 
the  blackboard  and  let  the  children  go  to  the  board  and  see  and  compare 
them  and  then  draw  again.  Of  greater  value  than  all  the  other  instruction 
at  this  stage,  is  this  seeing  what  each  has  done  and  trying  again.  Do  not 
be  discouraged  if  the  drawings  in  this  lesson  are  amusing  rather  than  artistic. 

2.  Give  the  children  pictures  or  hectograph  outlines  of  squirrels,  to 
trace,  fill  in  with  brush  or  colored  pencil  <  or  cut  out  with  scissors.  .  *^ 

3.  Have  the  children  cut  squirrels  freehand.  When  a  good  one  is 
cut,  place  it   on  the  blackboard  with  a  touch  of  mucilage.    See  how  many 
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can  cut  one  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  board.  These  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  make  an  interesting  copomsition,  especially  if  a  few  lines  are  added 
with  chalk,  to  represent  a  tree,  etc. 

4.  From  the  live  squirrel  or  from  pictures  study  the  shape  of  the  head 
and  ears  and  draw  the  squirrel,  making  these  parts  as  truthful  as  possible. 

5.  Draw  the  squirrel,  studying  especially  the  feet,  then  tiie  tail. 

6.  Draw  the  squirrel  running  on  a  fence,  climbing  a  tree,  looking 
out  of  his  hole,  eating  a  nut,  curled  up  asleep,  etc. 

WMle  these  lessons  are  being  given,  interest  the  children 
in  bringing  pictures  of  squirrels,  in  finding  such  pictures  in 
their  books,  in  drawing  squirrels  on  the  blackboard.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  help  if  the  teacher  will  draw  on  the  blackboard. 
The  next  best  thing  is  for  her  to  find  some  one  in  the  town  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  draw  for  the  children  occasionally. 

Try  a  similar  series  of  lessons  with  a  rabbit,  a  horse,  or 
any  other  familiar  animal. 

B.    General  use  of  Drawing. 

Continue  drawing  illustrations  of  street  scenes,  winter  sports  and  occu- 
pations, and  studies  connected  with  school  work. 

DIVISION  n.    Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

A.    Drawing  of  cylindrical   objects. 

Such  objects  as  a  tin  drinking  cup,  a  dinner  pail,  and  a 
tumbler  are  excellent  to  draw  from.  There  should  be  a  suflS- 
cient  number  of  objects  so  each  child  can  see  one  easily.  No 
child  should  draw  from  the  object  on  his  own  desk.  Excellent 
rests  for  the  objects  to  be  drawn  may  be  arranged  by  placing 
boards  across  the  aisle,  so  that  the  ends  rest  on  the  tops  of 
desks.  The  boards  should  be  about  six  inches  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  aisle.  Two  in  every  other  aisle,  one  resting  on 
the  front  desks  and  one  half  way  back  are  suffiicent  for  the 
whole  school. 
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The  following  lessons  will  help  the  children  to  draw  a  good 
representation  of  the  object  selected,  for  example,  a  dinner  pail: 

X.  Have  children  place  fingers  on  the  paper  to  show  how  much  space 
they  thmk  the  drawing  should  occupy  to  look  well.  Draw  the  pail  with 
special  attention  to  its  proportions  and  the  way  it  stands,  that  is,  upright  and 
not  leaning.  Have  the  children  compare  the  drawings  to  see  which  looks 
best  on  the  sheet  and  is  most  like  the  pail.  Let  them  try  again  for  a  better 
drawing. 

2.  Have  the  children  draw  the  pail  again  and  try  to  make  the  top 
look  round  and  still  appear  to  lie  flat.  Show  them  pictures  of  similar  objects 
and  see  if  they  can  discover,  by  comparing  their  drawings  with  these,  how 
the  effect  can  be  produced.     (See  figure  J,  K,  and  L,  in  graded  outline). 

3.  Place  the  pail  on  two  or  three  books  so  as  to  bring  it  higher  and 
see  if  they  can  represent  it  in  this  position.  Have  them  compare  drawings 
again  to  see  which  best  gives  this  effect. 

^  ,*  4.    Hang  the  pail  six  feet  or  more  from  the  fioor  and  have  the  chil- 
dren represent  it  in  this  position. 

*^.^5.  Let  them  draw  from  imagination,  pails  in  as  many  positions  as 
they  can  represent,  and  compare  these  drawings.  Cut  out  and  mount  several 
of  the  best. 

6.  i>lace  the  pail  on  its  side  and  draw  it  in  this  position.  Make  several 
sketches  of  the  pail  at  difiTerent  angles,  asking  the  children  to  notice  how 
far  they  can  see  into  the  pail.  Let  them  compare  all  the  drawings  and  select 
the  best.     (See  figure  Q,  in  graded  outline). 

Try  a  similar  series  of  lessons  with  a  tumbler  or  drinking 
cup.  Have  them  notice  that  the  circle  of  the  bottom  in  each 
case  is  nearly  like  that  of  the  top;  usually  a  little  rounder  if 
farther  from  the  eye  and  a  little  flatter  if  nearer. 
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The  third  in  the  series  of  tsrpical  courses 

Two  High  Schools  in  a  city  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  Oakland,  Cal. 
OAKLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Drawing  Freehand. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  Freehand  Drawing, — ^pencil,  char- 
coal, and  pen  and  ink  being  used.  Lectures  once  a  month  on 
the  history  of  art  and  historic  ornament  are  given.  Some  work 
is  done  in  applied  design. 

FIRST  YEAR,  First  term.    Studies  in  Linear  Perspective. 

Cube  and  figures  based  on  cube — table,  basket,  box,  chair,  books,  and 
drawing  stand  in  parallel  and  oblique  perspective.  Outline.  Comers  of 
room,  four  drawings.    Studies  of  roofs,  five  drawings. 

Light  and  Shade. 

Groups  of  geometric  solids,  four  drawings.  Cylinder  in  three  positions, 
sphere,  and  cone.  Study  of  bucket  and  tub  in  two  positions  each.  Studies 
of  still  life  in  groups — jars,  vases,  bottles,  etc. 

FIRST  YEAR,  Second  Term.    Pencil    or    Charcoal. 
Ornamental  or  historical  casts,  four  drawings.    Drawings  of  parts  of 
face,  hand,  foot,  and  head.    Six  flower  studies. 

SECOND  YEAR,  First  Term.     Pencil  or  Charcoal  or  Pen  . 
and  Ink. 

In  pencil  or  charcoal,  continue  drawing  of  parts  of  body,  casts,  still 
life,  nature  studies.  In  pen  and  ink,  geometric  solids,  singly  and  in  groups, 
still  life,  and  nature  studies,  casts,  ornamental  and  historical  architectural 
details. 

SECOND  YEAR,  Second  Term.  Water  Colors,  Pencil  or 
Pen  and  Ink. 

In  color,  still  life  and  nature  studies;  in  pen  and  ink,  combination  of 
third  term's  Vork  and  more  difficult  subjects.  (Home  work  required  in  all 
classes,  two  hours  per  week.) 
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Geometrical  Drawing. 

Open^  to  all  who  have  obtained  two  or  more  imits  of  credit 
in  Freehand^  Drawing.  Geometric  problems,  solved  ;by^ graphic 
methods  with  suitable^  drawings  instruments,  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  accuracy  and  neatness.  In  projections,  treating  of 
right  plane  projection  of  geometrical  plane  and  soKd  figures, 
plane  sections,  elementary  intersections,  and  elementary  prob- 
lems, in  shade  and  shadows,  the  elementary  principles  of  mathe- 
matical perspective  will  be  emphasized.  Isometric  and  oblique 
projections  of  geometrical  figures  will  be  treated  with  pen  and  ink. 

The  pupil  must  provide  himself  with  a  drawing  board,  a 
T-square,  triangles,  and  a  set  of  drawing  instruments. 

POLYTECHNIC  fflGH  SCHOOL 

FIRST  YEAR.  Time,  one  period  per  day.  Collegiate  and 
Vocational.    All  students,  bojrs  and   girls. 

The  drawing  in  the  first  year  consists  of  black  and  white  work  in  pencil 
and  is  entirely  freehand.  During  the  first  term  a  close  study  is  made  of  the 
type  solids  and  correct  drawing  and  principles  instilled.  Outline  with  little 
or  no  shading  is  adopted,  and  ordinary  objects  whose  forms  bear  relation 
to  the  solids  are  freely  used  alone  and  in  groups.  During  the  second  term 
drawing  from  models  is  chiefly  resorted  to,  the  study  of  light  and  shade 
being  taken  up,  and  more  difficult  groups  used;  also  many  natural  objects. 

SECOND  .YEAR.  Collegiate  and  Vocational.  Boys.  Time, 
one  period  per  day. 

Collegiate  and  vocational  students  study  lettering  and  geometrical  draw- 
ing up  to  the  point  requisite  for  admission  to  the  State  University.  ^  ^m 

GIRLS — In  their  second  year  the  girls  take  up  advanced  pencil  work, 
charcoal,  crayon  drawing,  water  color  work  in  sepia,  finishing  the  second 
year  with  color  work  also  in  water  color. 

THIRD  YEAR.    Time,  one  period  per  day. 
Collegiate  students  carry  on  their  freehand  drawing  in  black  and  white. 
The  vocational  students  during  this  year  take  up  projections,  intersections 
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and  derdopmenti  in  the  meeluuiical  drawing  dapArtment  preparatoiy  to  their 
final  vocational  year. 

The  girls'  work  for  this  their  last  year  of  prescribed  drawing  consists 
of  designing  and  applied  woric,  modeling,  and  higher  color  woric. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Vocational  year.  Time,  one  period  per 
day. 

During  this  year  the  boys  will  be  practically  in  two  groups,  one  group 
taking  up  work  suitable  to  iron  workers,  and  the  other  that  most  adapted 
to  wood  workers,  architectural  and  machine  drawing  being  most  prominently 
adopted.  Boys,  however,  who  are  entering  trades  such  as  sheet  metal  woric- 
ing,  etc.,  will  have  during  their  vocational  year  drawing  most  suited  to  their 
prospective  life's  work.  The  boys  in  their  last  year  who  have  declared  their 
intention  of  adopting  drafting  as  a  profession  will  be  expected  to  devote 
not  less  than  three  hours  each  day  to  this  study. 

Drawing  is  optional  during  the  fourth  year  to  girls. 

D.  R.  AUGSBURG 

Director  of  Drawini; 
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FOR  FEBRUARY  WORK 

APPEARANCE  DRAWING  FREEHAND  PERSPECTIVE. 

Henry  W.  Poor,  Book,  Febnuuy  1902.  Representation  of  the  Third 
Dimension,  Walter  Sargent,  Book,  February,  March,  April,  1903.  Teach- 
ing Convergence,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,  February,  1904.  Method,  see 
Editorial,  Book,  January,  1905,  pp.  308,  311.  For  illustrations  see 
January  Outlines  1905.  Beauty  in  Common  Things,  Prang  Text  Books  IV, 
V  and  VI,  p.  44,  etc.    Model  and  Object  Manual,  Langdon  S.  Thon^>son. 

COMPOSITION. 

Pictorial  Composition,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Year  Book  Council  of  Super- 
•    visors,  1902,  p.  100.    Pictorial  Composition,  and  the   critical  judgment 
of  pictures,  H.  R.  Poor.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

FURNITURE. 

Freehand  Drawing,  Cross.    Ginn  &  Co. 

GROUPING. 

Still  life  in  water  colors,  Mary  B.  Jones,  Book,  Febnuuy,  1904.  For  illus- 
trations of  groups.  Outline,  Febnuuy,  1904  and  1905.  Relationships 
and  grouping,  Frank  A.  Parsons,  Book,  February,  1905. 

ILLUSTRATIVE    DRAWING. 

Typical  Children's  Drawings,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,  October,  1901. 
Ihimary  Illustrative  Drawing,  Jesse  T.  Ames,  March,  1905.  lUustrative 
Drawing,  Frederick  Whitney,  Year  Book  Council  of  Supervisors,  1902, 
p.  92.  Graphic  Expression  in  Childhood,  Julia  Cremins,  Year  Book 
Council  of  Supervisors,  1903,  p.  46.  Pictorial  Drawing,  Walter  Sargent, 
Year  Book  Council  of  Supervisors,  1904,  p.  37. 

OUTDOOR    SUBJECTS. 

Landscape   Composition,  James  Hall,  Book,   November,    1901. 

PICTURE    STUDY. 

The  Study  of  Pictures  in  high  and  normal  schools,  Annette  J.  Warner, 
Year  Book  Council  of  Supervisors,  1902,  p.  117.  How  to  Enjoy  Pictures, 
Mabel  S.  Emery.  Prang  Educational  Co.  How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture, 
Van  Dyke.  Eaton  &  Mains.  How  to  Study  Pictures,  Charies  H.  Coffin. 
The  Century  Co.    See  also  files  of  the  Perry  Magazines. 

SILHOUETTES. 

For  illustrations,  see  Outline,  Febnuuy,  1905. 

VALENTINES. 

The  making  of  a  Valentine,  E.  Maude  Bradley,  February,  1905. 
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Printing    in    Relation    to    Graphic    Art.      By    George  French. 

Cleveland  Imperial  Press,  1903.     118  pp.  5x8.    $3.50. 

A  few  sentences  from  this  unique  book  will  indicate  its  spirit  and  aim: 
"It  is  not  the  cold  lifeless  abstraction,  the  shining  ezampler  of  all  the  precepts 
and  rules  of  art,  that  we  love  and  desire,  but  the  hiunan  note  speaking 
through  the  principles  and  rules."  ''We  are  not  familiar  with  the  uncouth 
animal  the  photograph  shows  us  the  horse  in  action  to  be,  and  we  will  not 
accept  that  caricature  as  the  real  horse.  The  horse  that  is  real  to  us  is 
the  animal  we  see  with  our  eyes,  and  the  horse  in  art  must  be  the  animal  we 
see  plus  the  artist's  logical  idealization."  "We  need  more  conformity,  if  con- 
formity be  interpreted  to  mean  not  blind  adherence  to  precedent  but  a  large 
and  active  faith  in  the  saving  virtue  of  demonstrable  principles." 

This  book  enables  one  to  attain  an  insight  into  what  printers  mean 
when  ^they  talk  about  a  fine  book.  It  is  published  only  in  strictly  limited 
editions,  each  volume  numbered,  and  is  an  example  of  fine  book  making. 

Bryans  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  Ifew  Edition. 
Revised  and  enlarged  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  George 
C.  Williamson.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1905.  Five 
Volumes.    Illustrated.    $30. 

Therevivison  of  this  standard  work  involved  more  than  6000  corrections 
in  the  old  material  and  the  addition  of  about  1400  new  biographies.  The 
illustrations  comprise  500  full  page  plates  and  40  photogravures.  Praise 
of  such  a  standard  work  as  this  is  out  of  place,  and  criticism  would  be 
like  searching  for  the  flies  in  the  ointment.  The  only  regret  one  has  in  look- 
ing through  its  pages  is  that  all  living  artists  are  omitted.  Undoubtedly  this 
is  wise,  but  it  is  inconvient  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view. 

Designs  for  Blackboard  Drawings  for  every  month  in  the  school 

year.    By   Olive   M.   Long,   D.   R.   Augsburg  and   others. 

Educational   Publishing   Company.    80   pp.   9  x  12.    Price 

75  cents. 

The  cover  design  is  no  design  at  all,  merely  a  reproduction  in  color 
of  the  second  January  page,  with  the  homely  lettering  stamped  on  over  it 
hit  or  miss.  It  is  too  bad  to  have  this  sort  of  thing  going  on  forever  with- 
out excuse.  The  plates  contain  more  than  two  hundred  drawings  illustrating 
almost  every  sort  of  school    occasion.    The  drawings  vary  greatly  in  ezcel- 
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ence  and  in  style  of  rendering,  but  nearly  all  are  simple  enough  for  repro- 
duction by  the  teacher  who  knows  how.  Those  drawn  in  white  on  black 
are  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  for  teachers  to  imitate.  Some  of  the  plates 
are  ''squared  ofif"  to  assist  the  teacher  in  reproducing  them  enlarged  upon 
the  blackboard.  The  chief  merit  of  the  illustrations  is  their  spirit.  Children 
like  them. 

The  Kempton  Hiawatha.  By  Rev.  A.  T.  Kempton.  The 
Palmer  Company,  Boston,  1905.  30  Plates,  6  x  8,  on  sheets 
10  X  12.     $2. 

These  are  half-tones  from  photographs  made  from  the  actual  scenes 
in  the  great  drama  of  Hiawatha  as  produced  by  the  Ojibway  Indians  at 
Debarats,  Ontario,  ''to  whom  this  story  is  an  epic  and  who  enact  the  scenes 
of  the  poem  with  the  same  religious  enthusiasm  as  characterizes  the  period- 
ical presentation  of  the  Passion  Play  in  Europe.'' 

Minnehaha  is  certainly  charming  as  she  appears  in  these  plates,  Old  Nocomis 
is  satisfactory,  and  Hiawatha  himself  will  do.  While  there  is  about  many 
of  the  plates,  especially  the  last,  something  of  the  artificial  air  one  expects 
to  find  in  dramatic  scenes,  from  others  it  has  disappeared  leaving  only  the 
charm  of  real  life  out  of  doors.  Such  are  plates  14,  17,  and  18.  As  material 
for  working  out  Hiawatha  illustrations  by  the  children,  they  are  invaluable, 
for  they  furnish  reliable  information  as  to  wigwams,  canoes,  weapons,  dress 
decoration,  etc.  They  are  a  thankworthy  addition  to  our  Hiawatha  material. 
The  children  love  them. 

THE  DECEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Manual  Arts 

Booklovers 

Bliss  Carmen's  Princess  of  the  Tower  shows  novel  page  decorations  in 
orang%,  and  is  illustrated  by  two  sturdy  drawings  in  color  by  C.  H.  Wiber 
Ditzler.  Montmartre,  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  is  illustrated  in  an  entertaining 
and  effective  manner  by  ten  tinted  etchings,  by  V.  Trowbridge;  some  with 
violent  perspective,  but  all  with  strong  individuality  and  good  composition. 
The  best,  probably,  is  the  Rue  Garreau.  Charles  Chapman's  drawings  for 
his  clever  little  poem,  W'«n  Batiste  He  Plays,  show  marked  originality  in 
composition.    Some  of  the  cleverest  pen-and-ink  drawings  that  have  appeared 
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in  this  magazine,  are  those  by  O'Neill  for  Mf.  Wilson's  story,  The  Sage  Hen's 
Samson.  From  the  head-piece  of  Shooting  Cherubs  to  The  End  of  Poor 
Buckskin  Charlie,  p.  707,  there  is  not  a  commonplace  line  in  them.  The 
work  of  Robert  Reid  is  described  by  Royal  Cortissoz,  with  four  full-page 
illustrations  in  color  by  Mr.  Reid,  of  which  The  Annunciation  Angel  is  best 
as  reproduced,  and  Expectancy  next  best.  In  Cure  of  her  Soul  contains  two 
drawings  by  Wenzel,  one  in  color,  and  ''As  an  Army  with  Banners,"  four 
half-tones  by  Thulstrup. 

Brush  and  Pencil 

A  most  satisfactory  color  scheme,  an  analogous  harmony,  makes  the 
cover  of  this  number  especially  attractive.  A  unique  feature  is  the  rhymes 
of  Christmas  Greeting  with  illustrative  pictures  by  various  artists,  including 
Thomas  Moran  and  Josepli  Israels.  The  annual  Art  Exhibitions  at  Pittsburg 
and  Chicago  are  reviewed,  with  a  total  of  thirty-two  illustrations,  including 
work  by  Harrison,  Reid,  Henri,  Alexander,  Woodbury,  Thaulow,  Tanner, 
Cecelia  Beaux,  and  Aman  Jean.  The  Seven  Ages  in  Portraitiu-e  with  Apolo- 
gies to  William  Shakespeare  are  reproductions  of  photographs  and  drawings, 
of  which  the  best  is  the  school]  girl,  by  Reeves.  There  is  a  fine  article  on 
the  Oriental  Rug.  The  tenth  in  the  series  onjThe  Art  Industries  of  America 
deals  with  the  casting  of  bronzes,  and  is  richly  illustrated.  Among  the 
famous  works  cited  is  the  St.  Gaudens'  Lincoln  at  Chicago.  This  number 
contains  also  a  fine  half-tone  of  The  Evening  Call  by  Jules  Breton.' 

Century 

Alfred  Domett's  sweet  and  stately  Christmas  Hymn  is  given  a  novel  and 
rich  setting  by  the  page  decorations  of  R.  Weir  Crouch,  and  the  virile  illus- 
trations by  Leyendecker.  The  drawings  are  packed  with  symbolic  elements 
handled  most  effectively.  Were  smoke  lines  ever  before  so  convincingly 
drawn  as  in  the  frontispiece,  or  the  star  better  used  as  a  decorative  accessory 
than  in  the  fourth  plate?  The  coloring  has  a  splendid  decorative  quality 
which  attains  its  full  e£fect  when  seen  at  a  distance.  It  is  amusing  to  com- 
pare Frank  Chapman's  photographs  of  the  Pelican  at  Home,  pp.  198-21 1, 
with  Thornton  Oakley's  drawings  of  the  New  Yorker  at  Home  (I)  pp.  222-225. 
Both  are  about  equally  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  handling  in  the  pictures 
by  Arthur  I.  Keller  is  most  appropriate  to  the  subjects.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  crying  small  boy  is  better  rendered  than  on  p.  219.  Another  expressive 
rendering  of  human  emotions,  and  with  equally  appropriate  handling,  is  to 
be  found  on  p.  281  in  the  drawing  by  Henry   Hutt.    The  third  paper  on  The 
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Historic  Palaces  of  Paris  contains  one  drawing  by  Oiidrin,  and  one  by  Cas- 
taigne.  Albert  Sterner  has  an  effective  charcoal  drawing  on  p.  245,  illus- 
trating Fenwick's  Career,  and  Timothy  Cole  is  represented  by  Zurbaran's 
St.  Catherine  in  Prayer.  The  ineffectiveness  of  some  of  the  other  large 
illustrations  is  strongly  emphasized  by  comparison  with  the  sketches  In 
Lighter  Vein,  by  Mi^  Wilson  Preston.  Pray  do  not  overlook  The  Coming 
Winter  by  Luis  Mora,  p.  160  of  the  advertisements,  or  the  delicate  com- 
plementary coloring  of  the  cover.  There  is  an  admirable  little  Christmas  Tree 
worth  saving  for  a  page  ornament  next  year,  in  the  advertisement  on  p.  35. 

Chautauqtian 

The  Chautauquan  still  escorts  its  readers  through  the  Orient  with  an 
abundance  of  surprising  illustrations.  How  little  most  of  us  know  about 
Chinese  [sceneiy!  Some  famous  'illustrations  of  The  Divine  Comedy,  pp. 
360-365,  contain  drawings  by  Watts,  Bume- Jones,  Dore  and  Rosetti,  and 
the  Round  Table  gives  four  portraits  of  Dante,  but  about  the  most  astonishing 
thing  in  the  magazine  is  the  reconstruction  of  one  of  the  galleys  of  Tiberias 
and  Caligula  recovered  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Nemi. 

Country  Life 

The  gay  peacock  on  the  cover  is  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  childish  rain- 
bow coloring  of  the  title.  The  Child's  Best  Christmas  Present  contains  five 
notable  photographs  reproduced  in  imitation  of  brown  carbons,  by  Mrs.  Helen 
W.  Cook.  Old  English  Christmas  Carols  are  effectively  arranged  with  deco- 
rative accessories,  by  B.  Ostertag.  An  old-time  New  England  Christmas 
with  photographs,  by  Jane  Dudley,  actually  recreates  the  past  of  our  great 
great  grandparents.  Planting  for  Winter  Comfort  and  Beauty,  by  Thomas 
McAdam,  is  superbly  illustrated  with  twenty-two  photographs  from  natuce, 
and  the  Yule  Log  which  occi^ies  the  center  of  this  sumptuous  number — a 
plate  twelve  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  from  a  photograph  by  Miss  Allen  of 
Deerfield,  is  perhaps  the  most  charming  Christmas  study,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  colored  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  magazine 
literature  this  year.  Winter  ^rts  Old  and  New  and  the  two  following  articles, 
are  illustrated  by  fifty-seven  photographs  by  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  which,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  presented  by  such  subjects,  must  be  regarded  as  masterpieces. 

Craftsman 

Christ  Among  His  Fellowmen,  by  Harriet  Joor,  has  six  illustrations: 
four  by  that  most  modem  of  religious  painters,  Frederick  von  Uhde.    L.  M. 
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McCauley  writes  on  Municipal  Art  in  Chicago,  fourteen  illustrations,  and 
Wilfred  B.  Shaw  compares  Rosetti  and  ,  Botticelli,  six/ illustrations.|>  Two 
Historic  Pageants  by  Albert  M.  Michelson,  contains  among  other  illustrations 
fourteen  small  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  knights  in  festival  trappings.  The 
Decorations  of  the  Chancel  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  New  York  City,  by 
'V^niliam  Walton,  contains  two  half-tones  showing  the  combined  work  of  John 
LaFarge  and  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  The  workroom  contains  illustrations 
of  beautiful  furniture,  and  Famous  Violins  and  their  Makers,  by  Marion  Y. 
Bunner,  ought  to  be  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  reliable  papers  on  the  life 
and  work  of  the  great  craftsmen.  The  new  cover  design  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  anything  that  this  magazine  has  presented  since  the  halcyon  days 
of  its  first  enlargement 

Delineator 

La  Fontaine's  drawings  illustrating  the  dress  of  Paris,  present  consistent 
figures  at  least.  By  comparing  them  with  such  drawings  as  those  on  p.  979, 
it  is  easy  to  discover  the  unity  of  the  Frenchman's  work.  The  colored  fashion 
plates  still  lack  a  certain  solidity,  and  therefore  that  convincing  quality*  which 
they  should  have.  One  feels  that  their  color  schemes  could  never  be  act- 
ually reproduced.  The  most  attractive  portion  of  the  magazine  is  that  con- 
taining Leyendecker's  extraordinary  illustrations  for  the  Twenty-third  Psalm, 
full  of  Egyptian  magnificence  and  Oriental  s3rmbolism,  and  admirably  repro- 
duced in  color.  For  boldness  of  conception,  vigor  of  drawing,  and  frank 
simplicity  in  composition  of  line,  they  excel  almost  any  other  illustrative 
material  at  our  disposal.  Their  unity  becomes  more  evident  when  seen  at 
a  distance.  At  short  range  they  are  a  bit  confusing.  The  Tail-piece  contains 
a  central  device  of  unusual  merit  as  an  example  of  space-division  and  anal- 
ogous coloring.  Will  Crawford's  pen-and-ink  illustrations  for  Gilbert  Parker's 
story.  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly,  show  legitimate  pen  work  in  its 
pure  form,  and  are  therefore  especially  worthy  of  study  in  these  days  of 
combined  mediums.  Lina  Beard  describes  and  illustrates  a  Christmas  DoU- 
House,  and  Useful  Articles  appropriate  for  Gifts  to  be  Made  at  Home,  contains* 
several  suggestions  which,  if  worked  out  with  more  respect  for  the  principles 
of  good  design,  might  result  in  acceptable  gifts.  The  Collector's  Manual 
deals  with  Brass  and  Copper  Utensils  by  Hudson  Moore. 

Harper's 

The  leading  article  by  Howard  Pyle  with  its  fascinating  text  and  splen- 
did pictures  in  color,  gives  this  number  a  notable  distinction.    An  Attack 
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on  a  Galleon,  is  a  sumptuous  piece  of  coloring,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
golden  days  of  piracy.  Another  attractive  feature  is  the  Dreamer,  by  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody,  with  eight  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green.  Ernest  Harold  Baines  interprets  The  Language  of  the  Trails 
with  seven  tinted  half-tones  of  notable  excellence,  and  seven  pages  of  readable 
text.  Among  the  full-page  illustrations  for  the  fiction,  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  is  that  on  p.  107,  by  Lucius  Wolcott  Hitchcock,  although  the 
three  plates  by  W.  D.  Stevens  combine  to  an  unusual  degree  indoor  atmos- 
pheric effect  with  three-dimension  realityy  and  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment  of  An  Old  Fiddler.  Of  the  two  plates  by  William  Hurd  Lawrence, 
the  second,  p.  145,  is  the  better.  Of  course  no  one  will  overlook  Eve's  Diary, 
"translated  from  the  original,"  by  Mark  Twain. 

House  Beautiful 

J.  E.  Whitby  describes  the  decoration  of  a  music  room  at  Borsfort  near 
Brussels,  by  M.  Richir,  a  Belgian  artist.  There  are  twelve  half-tones  of 
exceptional  beauty  combining  a  brilliancy  of  contrast  with  soft  richness,  almost 
bloom  of  tone.  Mr.  Samuellan's  second  article  on  Oriental  Rugs  deals  with  the 
identification  and  care  of  important  kinds,  with  twelve  illustrations.  Variety  in 
Christmas  Wreaths  by  Jane  Lajrng,  is  a  capital  article  illustrated  with  admirable 
drawings.    Louise  E.  Chamley  writes  on  Japanese  Tapestry,  three  illustrations. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

The  cover  contains  a  large  drawing  in  color  by  W.  L.  Taylor,  representing 
the  Nativity,  in  an  original  and  pleasing  way.  A  Christmas  Prayer  with  a 
full-page  design  by  H.  Lyman  Sayen  occupies  the  first  page.  Two  drawings 
by  Alice  Barber  Stephens  illustrate  the  Old  Peabody  Pew,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.  On  p.  7  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  passages  from 
the  Psalms,  by  W.  L.  Taylor.  If  the  succeeding  pictures  equal  this  one,  the 
series  will  be  notable,  and  will  add  to  Mr.  Taylor's  high  reputation  as  an 
illustrator  of  fine  literature.  Among  the  things  to  make  for  Christmas,  the 
Journal  offers^fewer  monstrosities  than  usual  this  year.  The  worst  are  on 
pp.  68  and  69.  Among  the  clever  head-pieces,  the  most  pleasing  are  on  pp. 
21,  29  and  37.  The  Journal  is  to  be  commended  for  its  good  work  along 
the  line  of  improving  "fashion  plates."  The  drawings  by  Anna  S.  Hicks 
and  Augusta  Rimer  are  of  possible  flesh  and  blood  people. 

McClure's 

The  cover  by  Blendon  Campbell  Is  harmonious  in  color  and  well  arranged, 
although  one  can  hardly  account  for  the  position  of  Joseph.    The  most  attrac- 
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tive  illustrations  are  those  by  £.  L.  Blumenschein  for  Jack  London's  Love 
of  Life.  These  delicately  colored  plates  will  bear  the  closest  inq>ection.  That 
on  p.  147  especially  reproduces  the  technique  of  the  original  with  astonishing 
fidelity.  Another  example  of  faithful  reproduction, — ^this  time  of  a  charcoal 
drawing,  probably,  is  on  p.  137 — ^Bfayor  Hennessey  by  A.' I.  Keller.  On  pp. 
195-200  are  to  be  [found  equally  good  reproductions  V>f  ]cri^  pen  drawings 
by  F.  Richardson.  A  Parable  for  Husbands  contains  six  of  Charlotte  Hard- 
ing's drawings,  erratic  in  composition  and  in  the  rendering  of  values,  but 
sometimes  quite  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  as  on  p.  205.  I  hope  you  did 
not  miss  the  word-picture  of  a  German  Home  of  the  elder  day,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  reminiscences  by  Carl  Schurz  which  iq>peared  in  the .  November 
number.  In  the  second  part  (in  this  number)  is  an  equally  vivid  picture 
of  German  Schools;  and  every  teacher  will  be  (^ad  to  have  the  two 
pictures  of  Cologne  Cathedral  as  it  was  in  1840  ahd  at  the  present  time. 

Metropolitan 

Kairwan,  the  Holy,  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  is  alone  worth  unore 
than  the  price  of  the  magazine.  It  has  fifteen  illustrations,  five  of  them 
unusually  successful  reproductions  in  color,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
Araby.  Another  equally  valuable  article  to  the  teacher  is  Impty-Umpty 
and  the  Blacksmith  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  with  eleven  inimitable,  incom- 
parable illustrations  in  pen  and  ink  by  A.  B.  Frost.  The  Summons  of  tiie 
North  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  contains  five  good  animal  drawings  by 
Charles  Livingstone  Bull,  admirable  illustrations  of  rendering  in  values. 
The  Heart  of  the  Schwarzwald  is  well  illustrated  by  the  authors  M.  H. 
Squire  and  £.  Mars.  These  drawings  are  so  frank  and  free  that  one  can 
follow  every  stroke  of  the  pencil. 

Outing 

Of  the  six  colored  plates,  the  most  satisfactory  is  the  Desert  scene  by 
Schoonover,  at  p.  266.  In  the  frontispiece  an  unpleasant  green  has  devel- 
oped in  the  printing  which  one  may  be  sure  was  not  in  the  original.  The 
Daniel  Boone  plate  lacks  the  third  dimension  to  a  degree,  and  presents  unpleas- 
ant contrasts  of  value.  In  the  shovelers  at  p.  306,  a  green  hue  has  developed 
in  the  printing  which  makes  the  plate  uncomfortably  cold.  At  p.  339  the 
red  ink  was  too  intense,  and  at  p.  362  the  plates  are  out  of  register,  and 
therefore  throw  up  accidental  colors  which  mar  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Of  the  straight  half-tones  the  best  is  Hunt's  plate,  p.  309,  although  in  that 
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there  is  no  wet  water.  There  are  two  pictures  of  yachts  in  mid-ocean, 
and  several  interesting  plates  by  Herman  T.  Bohlman,  showing  how  nestlings 
are  fed.  On  the  back  of  the  Frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Frank  Schoonover 
in  his  studio.  Clifton  Johnson's  contribution  shows  life  in  **Arkansaw." 
Dan  Beard  tells  how  to  build  an  altar  camp  stove  and  a  day  oven. 

Printing  Art 

Cover — a  failure  to  produce  a  good  complementary  harmony.  Among 
the  best  plates  is  a  charming  photogravure  from  a  pencil  drawing,  by  Vernon 
Howe  Bailey,  a  title  page  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  and  an  illustration  in 
colors  (a  rich  quiet  harmony)  entitled  the  Bell  of  the  Desert,  by  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong.  The  color  harmonies  among  the  advertisements  are 
not  as  good  this  month  as  usual.  The  article  on  Printer's  Signs  contains 
a  suggestion  for  teachers  of  manual  training. 

Scribner's 

The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  is  vividly  illus- 
trated with  paintings  by  F.  C.  Yohn,  evidently  from  originals  in  water  color, 
of  which  one  of  the  best  is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  Frontispiece.  The 
coloring  of  the  entire  series  combines  great  'variety  and  delicacy  of  hue  with 
strong  but  not  obtrusive  contrasts  in^  value.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
Frontispiece  with  the  admirable  plate  oy  Aylward  at  p.  665.  In  one  appears  a 
variety  of  soft  tints;  in  the  other  a  variety  of  soft  shades.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  also  the  free  handling  of  Yohn  at  p.  649  with  the  more  academic 
drawing  of  Leyendecker  at  p.  658.^  But  what  charming  pieces  of  composition 
in  light  and  dark  these  Lyendecker  pages  are!  It  is  rare  to  find  such  sub- 
dued unity  of  effect  in  the  whole,  combined  with  such  sparkling  contrasts 
of  value  in  the  parts.  Aylward's  power  to  represent  complex  detail  in  shadow 
without  destroying  the  unity  of  mass  is  well  shown  in  the  half-tone  on  p. 
675.  Compare  the  mass  of  people  in  this  place  with  the  crowd  on  p.  687. 
Guerin  is  represented  in  this  number  by  two  admirable  drawings  for  the  Canal. 
The  article  of  the  month  for  the  teacher  of  drawing  is  Holbein,  by  Kenyon 
Cox,  with  nine  illustrations.  One  of  Walter  Appleton  Clark's  best  drawings  is 
to  be  found  on  p.  736,  and  one  of  his  most  skilfully  composed  tailpieces  on  p. 
741.  Compare  the  rendering  of  sunlight  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele  at  the  top 
of  p.  722,  with  that  by  Henry  J.  Peck  on  p.  745.  Notice  how  the  difference  in 
the  ^quality  of  'atmosphere  is  Suggested  ^y'the  ^difference  [in.  relativeTvalues. 
Henry  McCarter's  double-page  design  tor  the  Penitents,  pp.  734  and  735*  is 
a  rather  successful  attempt  at  that  difficult  problem — moonlight.    In  the  Field 
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of  Art,  Frank  Fowler  discusses  the  Lesson  of  Boguereau,and  in  the  Point  of  View 
one  finds  instructive  comment  on  Dr.  Eliot's  epoch-making  address  on  Beauty 
and  Democracy.  As  usual  this  is  an  instructive  number  for  the  teacher  of  drawing. 

St.  Nicholas 

There  is  a  good  Santa  with  all  his  accessories  on  the  cover,  by  Earl  Stetson 
Cawford,  and  several  other  Christmas  sketches  within.  The  drawing  by 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  for  E.  S.  Martin's  Learning,  is  one  of  her  best.  The 
Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  contains  an  admirable  half-tone  by  Jay  Ham- 
bridge,  and  another  success  is  the  scene  from  <*Gulliver's  Travels,"  by  N.  M. 
Price,  p.  148.  Christmas  in  Old  England,  by  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  with  sug- 
gestions for  Christmas  tableau  drawn  by  Margaret  Ely  Webb,  forms  an 
attractive  article,  and  offers  suggestions  for  a  Christmas  frieze.  Other  especially 
good  drawings  in  this  number  are  Christmas  [Morning  by  M.  W.  Enright, 
p.  167,  and  Ride  a  Cock  Horse,  p.  132,  by  Herbert  Pans.  The  drawings  by 
Florence  £.  Storer,  pp.  115-118,  are  full  of  life  and  promise. 

Studio 

The  most  instructive  article  for  the  teacher  of  drawing  is  the  first  one 
on  the  work  of  W.  Graham  Robertson.  The  Frontispiece  is  full  of  the  witch- 
ery of  storyland.  The  book  illustrations  in  flat  tones,  and  the  admirable 
drawings  in  black  and  white,  especially  the  plump  man  on  p.  106,  are  ideal 
examples  for  high  school  students  to  study.  The  article  on  the  Staats 
Forbes  collection  contains  reproductions  of  two  drawings  by  Mauve,  three 
by  Israels,  two  by  Vosboom,  and  two  by  Maris.  The  White  Boudoir  and  the 
other  illustrations  by  George  Logan  are  sufficiently  outre  to  suit  the  most 
ultra  la  nouveau  taste.  Of  the  drawings  by  Hornby,  the  first  ("Front  Street, 
Marblehead,")  is  the  best.  The  technical  "hint"  for  the  month  is  from  a  pastel 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  Ancient  Bedsteads  and  Cradles  contains  fourteen  illus- 
trations of  extraordinary  elaborateness.  Among  the  entertaining  illustrations 
for  Studio-Talk,  the  following  are  worthy  of  special  consideration:  The 
Funeral  Ceremony  in  Ancient  Egypt,  by  M.  A.  J.  Bauer,  p.  157;  The  Devils, 
p.  164,  The  Painting  by  Leon  Dabo,  p.  174,  Evening,  p.  177,  and  Conca 
Dora,  p.  179.  On  p.  186  one  discovers  a  new  field  for  design.  Lovers  of 
Dickens' Christmas  Carol  will  be  glad]  to  have  the  illustration  by  George 
Alfred  Williams  reproduced  in  color,  p.  193.  The  International  Exhibition 
at  Pittsburg  is  reviewed  by  Arthur  Hoebre  with  eight  illustrations.  Some 
Antique  Watches  and  their  Cases,  with  numerous  illustrations,  emphasize  the 
fact  that  taste  in  these  matters  has  undergone  a  revolution. 
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Suburban  Life 

Suburban  Life  contains  good  illustrations  of  geese,  and  a  few  beautiful 
miniature  trees  in  pots,  offering  fine  suggestions  for  decorative  design.  Enter- 
taining in  the  Country  contains  hints  which  might  be  utilized  in  public  school 
shows  given  by  the  children.  Morris  Fuld  writes  of  bulbs  and  roots  for 
December  planting. 

World  Today 

Allen  French  contributes  an  article  on  the  Paintings  of  Charies  H. 
Pepper,  with  eleven  illustrations,  commendable  for  good  composition  and 
simplicity  of  rendering,  t  Among  the  tinted  half-tones,  pp.  131 1-1326,  perhaps 
the  first  and  second,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  p.  1320,  are  the  best.  In  the 
others,  (except  the  portrait  p.  1326)  the  tint  is  a  trifie  obtrusive.  The  cover 
is  an  unusually  successful  piece  of  half-tone  work,  in  two  complementary 
colors  and  black. 

World's  Work 

The  great  article  for  the  teacher  of  drawing  is  that  by  French  Strother 
on  Frederick  MacMonnies,  Sculptor,  containing  in  addition  to  photos  from 
many  of  his  famous  statues,  such  as  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Nathan  Hale,  and 
the  Diana,  five  large  half-tones  from  his  paintings,  and  a  ^portrait  of  the 
artist  by  Miss  Emmet,  one  of  his  pupils.  Gun  and  Camera  in  African  Wilds 
contains  some  extraordinary  reproductions  from  photographs,  including  a 
Mighty  Bull  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Giraffe,  Leopard  and  Zebra,  all  in  their 
native  haunts. 

Miscellaneous 

Kind  und  Kunst  for  December  is  full  of  jolly  toys  and  quaint  doll 
costumes. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  for  December  contains  an  illustrated 
artical  on  The  Teaching  of  Applied  Design,  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Haney  at 
the  last  N.  E.  A.  meeting. 

The  Outlook  for  November  twenty-fifth  contains  a  fine  illustrated  article 
on  F.  S.  Church,  by  William  St.  John  Harper,  with  eight  of  his  drawings 
reproduced. 

The  Four-Track  News  for  December  has  a  brief  illustrated  article  on 
Curious  Gargoyles,  and  another  on  The  Silver  Star  which  marks  the  tradi- 
tional spot  of  Christ's  birth  at  Bethlehem. 
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Moniteur  du  Dessin  contains  a  critical  article  on  The  Charioteer  of  Delphi. 

Education  for  December  contains  an  article  on  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Training  in  the  Public  School,  by  Frank  0.  Carpenter,  of  the  Commercial 
High  School,   Boston. 

The  Practical- Teacher |s  Art  Monthly  for  December  has  a  well  illustrated 
article  on  Outline  Drawings  from  Objects,  and  another  on  How  to  Sharpen 
Tools. 
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**We  are  standing  on  the  threshold,  we  are  in  the  opened  door, 
We  are  treading  on  a  border  land  we  have  never  trod  before; 
Another  year  is  opening  and  another  year  is  gone, 
We  have  passed  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  are  in  the  early  mom. 


Then  hasten  to  fresh  labor,  to  thrash  and  reap  and  sow; 
Then  bid  the  New  Year  welcome,  and  let  the  old  year  go; 
Then  gather  all  your  vigor,  press  forward  in  the  fight. 
And  let  this  be  your  motto,  "For  God  and  for  the  Right." 

I  wonder  who  wrote  that.  The  swing  of  it  reminds  me 
of  Macatilay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  the  poems  that  first 
made  me  conscious  of  the  music  of  words,  of  the  beauty  in 
sequence  of  tone  and  stress.  Perhaps  as  poetry  it  may  not 
rank  with  Tennyson's  Ifew  Year,  but  it  strikes  the  personal 
note,  the  note  each  of  us  must  ecbiphasize  more  and  more  in 
these  dajrs  of  conventions  and  associations  and  systems  and 
trusts.  It  is  I  who  must  see  my  opportunity,  I  who  must  wel- 
come it,  I  who  must  gird  myself  for  the  fight,  I  who  must  strike 
for  God  and  the  Right,  no  matter  who  loafs  and  hesitates  and 
scoffs  and  turns  traitor.  ''The  prime  function  of  religion," 
sajrs  Felix  Adler,  ''is  to  persuade  the  individual  of  his  own 
importance  in  this  vast  universe." 

Q  A  Happy  Ifew  Year  to  you,  wherever  you  are,  and  whoever 
you  may  be.  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  know  that  this  is  to  be 
actually  the  best  year  yet,  this  year  of  grace  1906.  Every  time 
the  earth  swings  the  great  circle  it  is  a  better  world ;  with  every 
turn  the  night  of  human  ignorance  grows  paler,  the  cold  of 
human  hate  grows  feebler,  the  burden  of  human  woe  grows 
less.  And  the  other  inspiring  thought  is  that  I  can  help, — ^I, 
myself,  right  where  I  am,  in  my  own  little  narrow  place,  I 
can  help  to  make  this  year  happier,  I  can  help  to  ripen  the  world. 
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4  One  immediate  task  may  be  the  teaching  of  model  and  object 
drawing.  That  seems  insignificant  and  irrelevant  enough. 
And  so  it  may  appear  if  we  wear  diminishing  glasses  all  the 
time,  as  many  teachers  do  while  at  work.  But  if  we  see  model 
and  object  drawing  as  a  means  of  opening  the  pupils'  eyes  to 
the  beauty  of  the  commonplace,  to  the  subtle  grace  of  line, 
and  play  of  light  which  the  homeliest  object  may  present,  to 
the  ordered  grouping  of  mass  and  hue  in  every  simplest  thing, 
and  in  every  picture,  we  shall  realize,  as  we  go  on,  that  we 
are  opening  for  our  pupils  another  approach  to  the  larger  life, 
the  life  that  through  the  multitude  of  its  satisfactions  brings 
an  ever  deepening  joy,  and  an  ever  richer  peace. 

4  In  the  last  New  Year's  number  I  mentioned  some  of  the 
immediate  aims,  some  of  the  considerations,  some  of  the  methods 
the  earnest  teacher  of  model  and  object  drawing  should  not 
overlook,  and  to  that  number  I  would  like  to  refer  any  new 
reader  of  the  School  Arts  Book.  But  to  those  who  went  over 
that  ground  with  me  a  year  ago  I  want  to  present  another 
phase  of  the  topic,  namely,  the  enrichment  of  model  and  object 
drawing. 

4  Think  what  a  topic  it  is!  It  includes  the  whole  history  of 
pictorial  art  from  the  £g3rptian  hierogljrphic  to  the  latest  maga- 
zine illustration;  it  involves  the  history  of  inventions  from  the 
flint  point  of  the  cave  dweller  to  the  three-tone  color  screens 
and  ray  filters  of  the  modem  plate  maker.  The  topic  may  be 
enriched  (to  use  President  Eliot's  word)  by  allowing  a  little 
of  the  real  content  of  it  to  saturate  the  dry-sponge  fragment 
of  it  usually  fotmd  in  the  schoolroom. 

4  Figures  of  speech  aside,  the  first  step  is  the  collection  of 
pictures.  Children  love  to  collect,  to  make  scrap  books.  In 
the  primary  grades  they  should  be  encouraged  to  collect  pictures 
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of  children  at  play,  pictures  of  animals,  pictures  of  birds,  pic- 
tures of  engines,  ships,  electric  cars,  wagons,  etc.  The  wise 
teacher  has  the  making  of  another  leaf  for  the  scrap  book  as 
the  special  honor  ever  ready  for  the  good  boy  and  the  good  girl. 
Every  magazine,  every  advertising  pamphlet,  almost  every 
newspaper  will  jrield  illustrations,  to  be  cut  out,  arranged  on 
sheets  of  imiform  size,  and  placed  in  a  portfolio  for  future  use. 
In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  the  collected  pictures 
should  include:  (a)  Spherical  and  hemispherical  objects  illus- 
trating the  effects  of  distance  and  foreshortening.  From  such 
a  collection  one  would  not  exclude  tomatoes  from  a  seed  cata- 
logue on  the  one  hand  nor  Dupr^'s  Balloon  and  On  the  Pairie  on 
the  other.*  (b)  Cylindrical  and  conical  objects  illustrating 
die  foreshortening  of  circles  at  different  levels,  and  of  concentric 
circles.  From  such  a  collection  one  would  not  exclude  baking 
powder  cans  (if  well  drawn  I)  clipped  from  the  advertising  pages 
of  a  magazine,  nor  such  masterpieces  as  Millet's  Woman  Churn- 
ing, or  Alma-Tadema's  Reading  Homer,  (c)  Rectilinear  objects 
illustrating  convergence.  From  such  a  collection  one  would 
not  exclude  the  picture  of  a  camera  from  a  photographic 
journal  nor  Hofmann's  Boyhood  at  Nazareth,  or  Raphael's 
Madonna  of  the  Fish,  (d)  Interiors  illustrating  convergence. 
Michael  Angelo's  Delphic  Sybil  or  any  'of  the  famous  Dutch 
interiors  might  -  be  included,  and  even  some  of  Pinturic- 
chio's  frescoes  in  the  Library  of  Seina  Cathedral,  that 
the  children  may  have  the  pleasure  of  discovering  that 
some  of  the  old  masters,  like  some  of  the  Japanese, 
made  slips  in  perspective.  (e)  Outdoor  effects,  of  which 
every  magazine  and  every  collection  of  masterpieces  will 
furnish   examples. 


*The  foreshortening  of  a  single  circle  is  well  shown  here,  the  bottom  of  the  tub  beinjr 
hidden  in  the  grasj. 
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4  The  second  step  is  the  study  of  pictures.  Mr.  N.  L.  Berry  of 
Newton,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  supervisors 
in  the  country  (and  one  well  beloved  by  both  children  and  teachers 
for  his  skill  in  doing  and  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time), 
is  sure  that  in  picture  study  we  should  begin  with  the  modems; 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  is  the  artist  above  all  others  for  primary 
children  to  study,  and  A.  B.  Frost  for  grammar  pupils  to  study. 
Gu^rin  is  the  artist  for  pupils  studying  space  dlvis'on  and  values, 
and  Castaigne  for  high  school  pupils  struggling  with  light  and 
shade.  Of  course  the  old  masters  are  not  excluded;  but  they 
should  not  be  given  first  place  in  teaching  children.  Mr.  Berry's 
outline  for  picture  study  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: 

Primary  grades:  Pictures  studied  for  Story. 

Grammar  grades:  Pictures  studied  for  Composition. 

Fourth  and  fifth,  Unity  through  emphasis  of  principal  object  and  subor- 
dination of  accessories. 

Sixth  and  seventh,  Unity  through  concentration  of  interest  by  action  and 
leading  lines. 

Eighth  and  ninth,  Harmony  through  relation  of  masses;  contrast,  grada- 
tion; and  relation  of  lines;  opposition,  flow. 

4  A  good  illustration  of  the  application  of  all  the  principles  of 
composition,  and  of  the  eternal  difference  between  a  view  and 
a  work  of  art  is  given  in  the  supplement  this  month.  By  cour- 
tesy of  the  Centtuy  Company  of  New  York,  we  are  permitted 
to  reproduce  a  photograph  from  nature  and  Mr.  Harry  Fenn's 
interpretation  of  it  as  given  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, p.  142. 

4  The  photograph  tells  the  story  languidly,  without  spirit. 
In  the  drawing,  the  ascending  of  the  smoke,  the  movement  of 
the  steam,  the  emphasizing  of  the  men  at  work,  give  the  whole 
scene  life  and  an  air  of  activity.  In  the  photograph  the  distant 
hilltop  at  the  left  is  quite  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  the  excavator 
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itself.  Foreground,  middle  distancei  and  extreme  distance,  are 
of  about  equal  value,  and  equally  detailed.  The  dog  does  not 
suggest  activity,  standing  there  near  the  edge  of  the  cut.  In 
the  drawing  all  the  accessories  are  subordinated  to  the  principal 
object,  moreover  the  details  have  been  suppressed  in  everything 
except  the  excavator.  In  that  they  have  been  magnified.  The 
indefinite  spots  of  the  photograph  have  become  definite  parts 
in  the  drawing.    The  fine  dark  lines  have  become  strong  chains. 

4  In  the  photograph  the  lines  of  the  foregroimd,  of  the 
embankment,  of  the  h'lls,  of  the  steam,  all  tend  to  lead  the 
eye  out  of  the  picture.  By  changing  tfieir  direction,  or  omitting 
a  curve  here  and  an  angle  there,  by  softening  all  their  outer 
extremities,  by  returning  the  smoke  line  into  the  picture,  the 
artist  has  concentrated  the  attention  on  the  principal  object. 
In  the  photograph  the  grays  are  so  plentiful,  so  nearly  the  same 
value,  so  ^^thoughtlessly"  distributed,  that  the  whole  is  uninter- 
esting and  imbalanced.  All  the  lights  above,  all  the  darks 
below.  Mr.  Fenn  has  rearranged  all  that.  His  darks  form  a 
graded  series  to  the  white  of  the  steam.  All  the  tones  are 
balanced  over  against  one  another  with  great  skill,  making  a 
perfectly  harmonious  whole. 

4  Moreover,  notice  how  the  artist  has  suggested  textures. 
Out  of  the  nebulous  blurs  of  the  photograph  he  has  brought 
forth  solid  rock  and  loose  gravel,  ascending  smoke  and  dissolv- 
ing steam.  He  has  made  the  grass  to  grow  in  the  foregroimd, 
and  trees  upon  the.moimtain,  and  all  without  for  one  moment 
forgetting  that  his  ^'Excavator  at  Work"  is  the  subject  of  the 
picture. 

Such  illustrations  as  these  thoughtfully  compared,  will 
yield  more  real  ''art  education"  than  all  the  words  in  the  word- 
hoard  of  the  most  glib-tongued  lecturer  on  art. 
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The  article   on    Picture    Study    in  this  number  may  help 
some  teacher  to  improve  her  work  along  this  line. 

4  The  third  step  is  Schoolroom  Decoration.  People  no  longer 
question  the  silent  influence  of  a  beautiful  environment.  Those 
seeking  information  concerning  this  subject,  will  find  something 
suited  to  their  peculiar  needs  in  the  following  list: 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration  (Heath).    The  most  directly  helpful  book 

we  have.    (Price  $1.50). 
Bulletin  32,  Home  Education  Department,  TJniYersity  of  the  State  of  New 

York.    A  volume  of  430  pages  richly  illustrated,  giving  an  annotated 

list  of  100  pictures  suitable  for  high  schools.     (Price  50  cents). 
Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Pictures,  Newark  Free  Public  Library. 

A  pamphlet  full  of  sensible  suggestions  as  to  what  to  select,  how  to 

frame,  hang,  etc. 
Interior  Decoration  of  School  Houses.      Walter  Oilman  Page,  Boston.    A 

paper  in  its  favor,  with  classified  lists  of  suitable  pictures  and  casts. 
Pictures  for  Schools.    A  pamphlet  along  similar  lines,  by  Ralph  Raddiffe- 

Whitehead,  San  Francisco.    With  a  brief  bibliography  on  The  Study  of 

the  Principles  of  Art. 
The  School  Room,  by  Alice  E.  Reynolds  and  Frederic  Lynden  Bumham,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.    An  illustrated  pamphlet  on  the  care  of  the  room. 
Notes  and  Suggestions  on  School  Room  Decoration.    A  pamphlet  published 

by  the  Boston  Public  School  Art  League  in  1898.    One  of  the  first  issued, 

and  advocating  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Annotated  lists  of  decorations: 

Appleton  Street  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Peabody  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bigelow  School,  Newton,  Mass. 

State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Highlands  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

Probably  a  few  cents  in  stamps  would  cover  the  cost  of  almost 
any  of  the  foregoing  pamphlets. 

4  In  the  selectmg  of  decorations,  the  old  question  of  the  nude 
is  sure  to  present  itself.    The  concensus  of  opinion  at  the  present 
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time  is  opposed  to  the  nude  in  public  schoob.  It  is  likely  to  be 
least  harmful  in  the  very  lowest  grades,  and  most  harmful  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades.  Personally  I  believe  in  the 
use  of  the  Greek  nude  in  the  form  of  statuettes,  in  the  home, 
where  the  children  may  see  every  day  those  ideals  of  physical 
perfection  towards  which  we  should  all  strive;  but  experience 
has  taught  us  that  in  the  public  schools  the  conditions  are  not 
favorable  to  such  education.  Perhaps,  one  of  these  days,  when 
we  are  wiser  we  will  divide  our  high  schools  for  certain  studies 
and  teach  what  yotmg  men  and  women  should  know  concerning 
sex  and  the  duties  of  prospective  parents.  Then  the  Greek 
ideals  will  take  their  rightful  place,  Apollo  and  Hermes  before 
the  boys,  and  Venus  and  Diana  before  the  girls,  as  perpetual 
models  of  human  beauty.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  these 
statues  are  ideals,  as  far  removed  from  the  modem  actual  nude, 
as  from  the  modem  fashion  plate.  The  Venus  combines  the 
beauties  of  the  child,  the  maid  and  the  ripe  mother,  in  one 
glorious  body,  intended  to  represent  the  immortal  youth  and 
perfected  beauty  of  a  goddess.  The  Apollo  combines  the  best 
elements  in  the  boy,  the  yoimg  athlete  and  the  vigorous  well- 
favored  man  of  fifty.  By  comparison  with  these,  photographs 
of  the  best  living  models  to  be  found  in  Parisian  studios  look 
ungainly,  deformed,  disgusting.  The  Greek  nude  has  its  place 
and  always  will  have  its  place  among  objects  of  supreme  beauty, 
but  the  beauty  is  of  the  sort  which  does  not  and  can  not  appeal 
to  children  whose  sense  of  beauty  is  in  the  bud.  King  Arthur 
in  his  curious  armour  is  more  beautiful  to  the  average  boy 
than  Apollo  in  his  nudity,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  King 
will  do  him  more  good. 

4  The  following  abstract  of  a  talk  on  Schoolroom  Decoration, 
given  by  Dr.  Haney  of  New  York,  to  his  teachers,  may  prove 
helpful  even  without  the  illustrative  material  originally  employed. 
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SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION. 

I.  To  prevent  confusion  in  discussing  probleniis  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  three  ways  in  which  pictures  may  be  used  in  schools. 

1.  They  may  be  studied  for  their  culture  value. 

2.  They  may  be  used  as  illustrations. 

3.  They  may  be  used  as  decorations. 

The  same  pictures  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  used  for  any  two  of  these  pur- 
poses.   Pictures  for  decoration  must  be  chosen  for  that  particular  purpose. 

n.  The  questions  involved  in  the  selection  and  hanging  of  pictures 
are  questions  of  design.  The  problem  of  decorating  a  schoolroom  is  a  pro- 
blem in  design.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  get  pictures  of  appropriate  size 
and  nature  well  placed.  Each  wall  space  when  decorated  should  appear 
as  a  simple  and  pleasing  design. 

m.  The  elements  to  be  considered  are:  a.  Size  of  wall  space,  b.  Nature 
of  picture,  c.  Framing,  d.  Hanging. 

IV.  Wall  spaces:  Pictures  should  be  specifically  chosen  to  fill  the 
spaces  which  offer.  Large  spaces  may  require  two  pictures  or  even  three 
to  fill  them  properly.  In  a  smaller  space  effort  should  be  to  have  wall  space 
about  picture  aid  to  frame  it. 

V.  Choice  of  Subject. 

a.  Pictures  should  appeal  to  the  children  of  the  class:  Animal,  farm 
and  family  scenes  for  the  smaller  children.  Genre  pictures,  and  those  filled 
with  figures  to  be  avoided.    Ditto,  architectural  subjects  in  lower  grades. 

b.  The  picture  that  is  strong  and  simple  in  composition,  that  "tells 
well"  across  the  room  makes  the  better  decoration. 

c.  Unity  should  be  preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  the  forms  of  repro- 
duction shown — ^i.  e.  a  mixture  of  etchings,  engravings,  photogravures  and 
color  prints  is  to  be  avoided. 

d.  Process  pictures,  photogravures  and  poster  color  prints  are  satis- 
factory.   Bright  lithographs  and  imitated  water  colors  are  unsatisfactory. 

VI.  Framing:  Simple  wood  mouldings  recommended,  dark  brown, 
gray  or  green,  not  black  or  gilt.  Large  pictures  should  have  broad  mould- 
ings. No  gingerbread  decorations.  Large  carbon  prints  should  be  framed 
without  margin.  Engraved  plates  require  a  liberal  margin  between  picture 
and  frame. 

VII.  Hanging:  Pictures  should  be  hung  flat  from  two  hooks.  The 
screw-eyes  should  be  at  top  of  frame.  In  hall  ways  and  other  large  spaces 
they  should  be  htmg  just  above  the  eyes.    If  hung  above  blackboard,  eight 
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inches  space  should  be  between  frame  and  board.  In  limited  spaces  hang 
pictures  in  middle  of  space.  Hang  casts  in  same  way  as  pictures.  Large, 
flat  ivory  casts  are  to  be  preferred. 

Vin.    Order  of  General  Decoration  in  a  School: 

a.  Determine  chief  sites — i.  e.  halls,  stairways  landings,  etc.  Arrange 
these  in  order  of  their  importance. 

b.  Fill  each  in  order,  choosing  pictures  suited  in  size,  in  subject  and 
in  composition. 

IX.  Methods   of   Obtaining   Pictures. 

a.  From  supply  list.  b.  From  graduating  classes,  subscriptions,  gifts, 
etc.    c.  From  school  papers,  games,  etc. 

X.  Standards  of  Criticism:    What  a  well  decorated  school  would  show. 

a.  Each  room  would  appear  a  good  deagn,  with. a  few  pictures  well 
hung.    No  one  in  a  space  to  which  it  was  not  adapted. 

b.  Nothing  on  the  walls,  as  burlap,  cartridge  paper,  etc.,  would  distract 
attention  from  pictures.    No  unframed  pictures  would  appear. 

c.  There  would  be  a  unity  in  the  decorations  of  the  room  and  in 
decorations  of  school  as  a  whole. 

d.  Over  decoration —  busts,  medallions,  flags,  etc.  (particularly  of  the 
school  platform)  would  not  be  observable. 

4  Several  inquiries  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  plaster  casts 
lead  me  to  publish  the  following  commtmication  from  Mr. 
William  Q.  Toleman,  Director  of  Manual  Arts  in  the  Reforma- 
tory,   Concord   Jtmction,   Mass. 

TO  COLOR  PLASTER  CASTS 

First:  See  that  the  cast  is  perfectly  dry. 

Second:  Paint  cast  with  a  small  fine  bristle  brush  the  mixture  herein 
given.  Raw  linseed  oil,  white  Japan,  zinc  white —  have  this  mixture  very 
thin.  When  dry  the  cast  should  be  without  gloss.  Two  applications  of  this 
mixture  wiU  be  enough. 

Third:  To  make  the  cast  have  the  appearance  of  old  ivory  paint  with 
the  following  compound,  which  should  be  applied  with  a  fine  bristle  brush: 
Turpentine,  beeswax,  and  yellow  ochre.  The  yellow  ochre  must  be  an  oil 
color,  not  a  dry  color  mixed  in.  The  beeswax  must  be  shaved  fine  so  it  will 
dissolve  in  the  turpentine  readily.  After  the  cast  is  dry  rub  the  cast  with  a 
soft  silk  rag,  this  silk  rag  treatment  gives  the  cast  a  beautiful  polish.  (Too 
high  a  polish  is,  however,  undesirable). 
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Fourth:  To  give  a  Plaster  Cast  the  finish  that  has  the  appearance  of 
polished  marble  paint  the  cast  as  in  stage  second.  Allow  the  cast  to  dry, 
then  paint  the  cast  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  whit  ebeeswax;  when 
dry,  rub  with  soft  silk  rag  for  polish. 

TO  PAINT  PLASTER  CASTS 

First  Stage:  Paint  cast  with  a  thin  mixture  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and 
zinc  white.  One  coat  is  enough.  When  the  cast  is  perfectly  dry  stipple 
(a  fine  bristle  brush)  a  thin  mixture  of  turpentine  and  zinc  white  until  an 
even  surface  is  obtained.  Three  or  four  coats  will  do.  Allow  each  coat  to 
dry  before  another  coat  is  applied. 

Before  each  st^ccessive  stippling  pour  off  the  turpentine  that  has  arisen 
to  the  rurface  and  add  the  same  amount  of  fresh  turpentine.  This  treatment 
will  ensure  a  dead  surface. 

Casts  prepared  in  this  way  can  be  washed  with  a  soft  sponge,  warm  water 
and  ivory  soap. 

4  Those  who  sigh  for  the  time  when  otir  schoolrooms  shall 
be  decorated  with  ^'originals,"  and  all  others  interested  in  the 
development  of  American  taste,  should  use  all  their  influence, 
no  matter  how  small  it  may  seem  to  be,  in  the  direction  of  the 
free  importation  of  works  of  art.  To  this  end  it  might  be  well 
to  send  a  dollar  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Free  Art 
League,  whose  recent  circular  is  reprinted  herewith: 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  WORKS  OF  ART 
strong  expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
works  of  art  have  appeared  simultaneously  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
This  fact  is  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
phase  in  our  national  existence.  Our  success  in  business  is  unprecedented, 
our  material  progress  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is  unrivalled,  but  in 
one  of  the  most  important  attainments,  the  development  of  the  fine  arts, 
we  are  still  very  far  behind.  This  deficiency  in  our  national  achievements 
is  due  largely  to  the  natural  difficulties  under  which  we  have  labored.  The 
youngest  of  the  great  nations,  we  have  been  forced  to  devote  our  energies 
to  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  result  has  been  the  accumu- 
lation of  vast  wealth,  and  this  having  been  accomplished,  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  our  responsibilities  on  what  might  be  called  the  finer  side  of 
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life,  the  duty  to  increase  tiie  facilities  for  education  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
a  finer  public  taste  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  objects  of  beauty. 

But  as  we  turn  to  our  new  task,  we  are  confronted  with  two  obstacles. 
First,  the  fact  that  unlike  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  we  have  inherited 
no  art  treasures  from  the  great  epochs  of  the  past;  and  second,  that  the  law 
has  penalized  and  discouraged  the  transfer  of  these  art  treastires  to  this 
country  by  imposing  a  duty  upon  them. 

The  first  obstacle  is  a  natural  one,  which  was  absolutely  unavoidable,  but  the 
second  is  an  artificial  barrier,  which  can  be  swept  away  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

Is  it  not  the  paramount  duty  then,  of  every  Senator,  Congressman  and 
citizen  of  the  cotmtry,  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  remove  this  barrier 
from  the  path  of  progress,  and  have  we  not  a  right  to  expect  that  worics  of 
art  will  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  during  the  next  session  of  Congress? 

The  half-way  measures  which  have  been  passed,  recognize  and  accept 
the  principle,  for  the  complete  and  logical  application  of  which  we  are  con- 
tending; that  is,  that  works  of  art  have  an  educational  value. 

If  this  is  true,  as  admitted,  then  the  more  we  have  of  them  in  the  country 

the  better.    Their  introduction  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.    It  is 

'  not  enough  to  remove  the  duty  only  from  those  which  are  to  be  permanently  in 

public  galleries;  for  as  the  late  Senator  Hoar  well  said,  "Private  ownership  is 

always  very  brief,  and  sooner  or  later  the  paintings  get  into  public  galleries.** 

At  the  present  time  more  than  a  third  of  the  paintings  on  public  exhibition  in 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  valuation  of  more  than  one- 
half,  are  owned  by  private  individuals.    These  paintings  have  paid  the  penalty. 

American  artists  are  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  the  removal  of  the 
duty.  The  only  protection  they  wish  is  that  which  would  come  from  its 
abolition;  for  as  a  prominent  artist  has  said,  "Our  livelihood  depends  upon 
the  education  of  the  public  taste." 

As  a  source  of  revenue,  the  returns  are  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  educational  benefit  which  would  be  derived  from  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

The  objects  of  this  League  are  to  bring  together  into  one  strong,  active 
movement  the  many  factorsand  infiuences  which  are  working  for  the  abolition  of 
this  duty,  to  effectively  organize  public  opinion  throughout  the  entire  coimtry, 
and  to  present  a  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  We  believe  that  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  subject  wll  result  in  the  legislation  which  we  desire. 

We  invite  all  public-spirited  citizens  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  work. 
AMERICAN  FREE  ART  LEAGUE, 

EDWARD  R.  WARREN,  Secretary. 
50  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  November  i,  1905. 
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4  Hiss  Stone's  article  on  the  study  of  architecture  in  high 
schools  reminds  me  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Emil  Lorch,  of  the 
Architectural  Department  of  Drezel  Institute,  Philadelphia.  Here 
is  a  part  of  it: 

Drezel  Institute   of  Art,   Science,   and   Industry. 

Philadelphia,  May  22,  1905. 
It  might  inteiset  you  just  as  an  illustration  of  method,  to  learn  that 
during  the  week  of  May  8,  a  number  of  our  students  of  architecture  (21)  made 
a  three  days'  tour  of  New  York  City,  conducted  by  me,  studying  the  buildings 
of  greatest  interset,  some  in  course  of  construction,  others  completed.  Among 
these  were  the  following:  The  new  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  new 
Library, Tiffany  and  Gorham  buildings; the  bronze  doors  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
(by  French,  Adams  and  Martiny);  glass  by  Tiffany  and  by  Lafarge  in  various 
churches;  mural  decorations  at  Appellate  Court  Building;  monuments; 
treatment  of  streets  and  squares,  etc.,  etc. 

The  fellows  were  most  enthusiastic  and  got  much  out  of  the  trip.  Of 
course  we  did  not  overlook  Grant's  Tomb,  St.  Patrick's,  Columbia  Library, 
and  other  well  known  buildings,  such  as  Stock  Exchange,  Clearing- House,  Old 
and  New  Custom  Houses,  Metropolitan  Museum,  etc.  Yes,  we  even  covered 
Goodyear's  Gothic  refinements  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  studied 
those  practised  by  McKim  at  the  Columbia  Library. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

EMIL  LORCH. 

The  teaching  of  Architecture  in  this  live  way  :*s  to  be  com- 
mended. When  the  motmtain  won't  come  to  Hohanmied's 
classroom,  Mohammed,  if  he  is  a  wise  one,  will  take  his  class 
to  the  motmtain. 

Q  Some  teachers  will  be  sure  to  be  looking  for  suggestions 
for  calendars  in  this  number.  Let  such  turn  to  page  200.  The 
calendar  there  reproduced  was  made  of  wood,  stained,  by  Bertha 
H.  Morrison,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass.  It  was  awarded 
a  third  prize  in  December,  1904.  The  design  upon  a  calendar 
good  for  a  year  must  be  appropriate  to  all  times  and  seasons, 
or  at  least  not  inappropriate. 
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4  And  some  will  be  looking  for  devices  to  aid  in  teaching  object 
drawing  itself.  I  have  previously  mentioned  the  Perry  Propor- 
tional Scale  and  Level,  made  by  the  Perry  Scale  Company  of 
Natick,  liass.  A  new,  simple  device,  easily  managed  and  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  in  the  hands  of  careless  children,  is 
The  ''Cross"  Artist's  Level,  made  by  A.  K.  Cross,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Cross  is  an  indefatigable  worker  at  the  problem  of  getting 
pupils  to  see,  and  each  new  device  he  evolves  is  better  than  the 
last.  This  Level  may  be  had  by  mail  for  15  cents.  Another 
device  is  a  Skeleton  Perspective  Model  invented  and  made  by 
Miss  Effie  E.  Dimbar,  Wilton,  N.  H.  This  consists  of  a  rectangular 
skeleton  solid  built  of  inch  stock,  to  the  angles  of  which  strings 
are  attached  which  may  be  arranged  to  show  the  apparent  con- 
vergence of  the  edges  by  actually  converging  lines.  Other  aids 
are  given  in  Mr.  Brown's  article,  and  still  others  will  be  given 
in  the  February  number,  especially  such  as  have  proved  helpful 
in  the  drawing  of  groups. 
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OORntUCnVK  StRAwuiu  AHD  DBSIOH 


AWARDS 


First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Hden  Kiimej,  Thanksgiring  meira,  in  ccdor.  Grade  VHI,  Derby,  Conn. 

Second  Prize,  Sit,  Badge  with  sDyer  decoration. 

Fred  Fredith,  Grmde  IX,  RntUnd,  Vt 
Albert  Johnson,  *Gf«de  V,  Bast  Lonfmeadow,  Mass. 
Janet  MalcoJm,  Grade  VI,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Catherine  Mullin,  Grade  VII,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Mabel  Peterson,  Grade  IV,  Marshalltown,  la. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Devoe's  water  colors,  and  Badge. 

Fred  Austin,  Grade  Vm,  Sonthbridge,  Mass.  * 
Ariene   Dice,   Grade  VI,   Rutland,   Vt 
£.   M.  Kelehar,  Grade   Vm,  Deibj,  Conn. 
Erma  Litchfield,  Grade  V,  North  Sdtuate,  Mass. 
Margaret  Nusbaum,  Grade  Vn,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Fred   Philbrick,   Grade   V,   South   Weymouth,   Mass. 
Dewitt  Ray,  Grade  VI,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Russell  White,  Grade  VI,  (Menside,  Pa. 
Lucille  Scheffler,  Grade  Vn,  (Men  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Helen  Young,  Grade  Vm,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Miss  Atwood's  children,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Ruth  Balcom,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Clara  Bassett,  403  W.  Boone  St.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Harvey  Bliss,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Euphemia  J.  Brown,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Zeph  Cormier,  £.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Ruth  Davis,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Sarah  Kibbe,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Hazel  S.  Loring,  Duzbury,  Mass. 


*  The  wteriak  indioateff  th«t  an  award  haa  been  woured  in  aome  previou*  oontett. 
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Julius  LudTinsky,  Derbj,  Conn* 

Ruth  S.  Manning,  Reading, 

Henxy  Korean,  19  Seymour  St.,  Bristol,  Conn* 

Agnes  incol,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Roland  Oppice,  204  N.  Center  St,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

William  Owens,  Quarry  HUl  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Max  Raithd,  Elm  St  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Hester  Swan,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

William  Winberg,  6a  Eastford  Road,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Alman  L.  Woodcock,  Quinapozet,  Mass. 

Janet  Toppke,  Tenafly,  If .  J. 

William  M.  Young,  iiai  13th  St.,  IHagara  Falls,  N.  7. 


Honorable  Hentioni 
on  the  face  of 
Dorothy  F.  Bailey 
Clara  M.  Bormar 
Rene  Brault 
RuthCandlish 
Owens  Clowes 
IrmaCole 
AldenCook 
Frank  Cook 
Harry  Cook 
Dorothy  Cordley 
William  Coulter 
Chauncey  Crawford 
Ruth  Dieterich 
John  T.  Dizer 


Right  to  place  S.  A.  6.  within  a  circle, 
all  drawings  submitted  hereafter. 


Cecelia  i^*ni^*^ 
Bessie  S.  Farwell 
Herbert  Flink 
Annie  Fose 

Jennie  Augusta  Fo^er 
C.H. 

Florence  Hoag 
Georgia  Hough 
George  Hoyler 
Elsie  Johnson 
Marie  Kammerer 
Bertha  Lamoureux 
(Edmund  Meredith 


Philip  Merian 
Roy  H.  Miller 
Agnes  Myette 
Anna  Ndson 
Francis  C.  Newton 
James  If  oraki 
Lottie  Payne 
DoraRorine 
Wesley  Sebriny 
Gineth  Sharp 
May  Sword 
Raymond  D.  Taylor 
Marguerite  Waldmyer 


For  the  first  time  in  history  all  the  drawings  came  properly  packed. 
They  were  mailed  FLAT.    Thanks  to  everybody. 

As  a  whole  the  work  was  rather  poor.  It  was  mostly  lettering  and  special 
work  for  Thanksgiving,  requiring  a  painstaking  attitude  of  mind,  and  a 
steady  hand.    The  chief  failures  were  in  Design 

([^'Do  not  snarl  pictures  with  text  and  imagine  ornamental  design  to  be 
the  result. 

q;^*Do  not  bind  simple  pamphlets  with  giant  herring-bone  stitches  in  brilliant 
tape,  or  with  pine-spray  rosettes  of  raffia,  or  with  loose  coils  of  colored  silk, 
or  with  thongs  of  leather  stout  enough  for  an  unabridged  dictionary!  The 
simpler  and  more  unobtrusive  the  binding  the  better. 
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G)ndcnscd  List  of  Art  Packets  and  Booklets 

Thus  far  Published 

Roman  Alphabet  Packet — 50  sheets,  on  strong  brown  paper  30c 

Nature  Drawings — 10  sheets,  black  and  white,  and  colored              .  65c 

Decorative  Initials — 12  sheets,  6  different  (2  of  each)       ....  50c 

Monastic  Alphabet  Packet — 50  sheets,  on  strong  brown  paper        .        .  30c 

Neutral  Scale,  each  6c,  on  strong  white  cardboard.                          Dozen,  50c 

Blackboard  Drawing,  Textbook  of  20  illustrations  on  32  pages                 .  25c 

City  of  Refuge,  by  H.  T.  Bailey.    Edition  de  Luxe          ....  35c 

Special  Authors  edition,  (with  his  Autograph) 50c 

Japanese  Birds  and  Animals — 10  sheets,  on  Japanese  paper,  1 1x14  inches  $1.50 

Japanese  Designs — 12  sheets  on  Japanese  rice  paper                   .                 .  $1.00 

Bird  Outlines — 50  sheets,  12  different  birds,  with  color  chart  and  directions  75c 

Harvest  and  History  Packet.     (Also'75c  per  100  single  sheets)        .         .  25c 

Samples  and  Descriptive  List  free,  except  Japanese  Prints,  which  are  15c 
each.    A  set  of  10  samples  for  25c,  all  different,  illustrative  of  the  whole  set. 

Asfc  for  Packet  Samples  **Cr   (75c) 

THE    DAVIS    PRESS,    WORCESTER,   MASS. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK 

Cloth  Bound  Volumes,  Vol.  I,  II,  111(1901-02-03),  each,  $5.00 

Supply   limited. 

Leather  Bound  Volumes,  Vol.  I, II, III  (1901-02-03),  each,  $5.75 

Supply  limited. 

Cloth  Bound  Volume,    Vol.  IV   (1904-05).  $2.25 

Leather    Bound   Volume,    Vol.  IV   (1904-05).  $3.00 

Flexible  binding. 

Back  numbers  of  Vol.  V.  Each,    $0.14 

All  others  are  out  of  Print. 

Cloth  covers  for  binding.  $0.50 

Binding  your  own  copies.  Per  Volume,    $1.25 

IL  Each  bound  book  bears  a  tasteful  design,  stamped  in  gold  on  the  back  and 
cover.     The  supply   of  Vol.  1,  II,  III,   is   very  limited.     IL Above   prices  for 
bound  books  and  covers   do  not  include   transportation  charges. 
05.N.1 


please  mention  The  School  Arts  Book  when  writing  to  adTertiscra. 
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I'AC  Nimile  reprodiictionH  of  drawings  in  colored  pencil  and  ink  on  bogus  paper. 
See  article  by  Mr.  Daniels. 
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The  correct  address  of  *'Miss  Watson,"  author  of 
the  Pilgrim  Boj,  In  the  November  number,  is  Mrs. 
Caroline  R.  Watson,  136  Bellevue  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mr.  C.  Edward  Newell  is  Director  of  Drawing 
for  Milton,  Saugus  and  Walpole. 


THE   DECEMBER   CONTEST 

WAS   WON   BY 

MAUD   HILLS,   EAST    LONGMEADOW,   MASS. 

See  page  470. 
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The  School  Arts  Book 

Vol.  V.  FEBRUARY,  1906  Ho.  6 

DRAWING  AS  IT  IS  TAUGHT. 

IS  devotion  to  art  in  the  public  schools  a  sentiment  or  a 
conviction?  Is  the  zeal  of  the  specialist  a  fad  or  has  he 
a  mission?  Is  the  money  paid  for  public  school  drawing 
an  expense  or  an  investment? 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions,  they  will  be 
dealt  with  as  one  general  inquiry,  and  all  comments  will  be 
based  on  observations  over  a  wide  field  for  twenty  years;  from 
seeing  drawing  taught  in  about  a  hundred  cities  in  some  twenty- 
five  states  each  year,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
theorist  or  of  a  specialist  and  certainly  not  from  personal, 
professional  or  business  interest. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  states  and  cities  that 
earliest  and  most  uniformly  teach  drawing?  They  are  cities/ 
which  are  by  universal  consent  the  most  delightful  in  which,' 
to  make  a  home  when  one  seeks  the  maximum  of  favorable, 
conditions  and  the  minimum  of  undesirable  circumstances; 
they  are  states  in  which  one  finds  the  maximum  of  skilledj 
labor,  the  highest  wages,  the  most  social  stability,  the  most 
civic  progress,  and  the  most  of  public  and  private  provision 
for  the  defective  and  unfortunate  classes.  ^ 

Is  this  a  mere  coincidence?  Probably  not,  for  all  in- 
dications point  to  the  fact  that  such  interested  attention  to 
the  eye,  the  hand,  the  thought,  as  is  given  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  develops  skill  to  earn  more  as  an  artisan,  to  expend 
it  more  wisely,  to  take  better  care  of  one's  material  possessions, 
to  have  higher  ideals  of  personal  life  and  public  effort. 

If  there  is  any  considerable  element  of  truth  in  these 
generalizations  from  a  wayfarer's  observation  then  those  who 
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are  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  art  in  the  public  schools 
may  be  believed  to  have  conviction  behind  their  sentiment, 
the  zealous  specialist  may  be  credited  with  having  a  mission, 
and  the  public  money  may  be  charged  up  to  the  dividend- 
paying  investment  account. 

Notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  these  deductions 
seem  to  have  been  made,  there  is  behind  them  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  dividends  paid 
on  these  investments,  in  the  depth  of  conviction  on  the  part  of 
enthusiasts,  in  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  mission. 

Sometimes  the  drawing  teacher  is  little  more  than  a 
trickster,  a  sleight-of-hand  performer,  a  fakir  of  devices;  some- 
times he  is  like  the  handsome  policeman  on  the  street  comer, 
stationed  there  because  he  is  useless  in  emergencies  but  grace- 
ful in  passing  timid  women  safely  over  the  street  crossings; 
sometimes  he  is  a  species  of  dermatologist,  skillful  in  removing 
the  wrinkles  from  the  overworked  three  R's.,  but  often  he  is 
the  art,  the  skill,  the  force  that  leads  every  child  in  every 
branch  to  see  how  much  better  is  the  true  than  the  false;  that 
beauty  is  truth;  that  grace  makes  for  peace  and  rectitude  for 
righteousness. 

Such  teaching  of  drawing,  such  ideals  of  art,  and  I  have 
seen  them  in  many  cities,  shed  their  halo  upon  every  subject, 
number  work,  the  spelling  lessons,  the  language  teaching, 
nature  study,  geography  and  history,  sewing  and  whittling. 
Everything  has  a  heightened  value  when  the  eye  is  guided  by 
artistic   suggestions. 

Oh  that  drawing  teaching  always  had  the  art  impulse  I 
That  all  school  work  had  the  charm  that  the  drawing  teacher 
can  give  it!    That  the  public  understood  all  of  these  things  I 

A.  E.  WINSHIP 
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THE  greatest  difficulties  that  one  encounters  in  the  teaching 
of  drawing  from  objects  have  been,  in  my  experience, 
three  :- 

First,  to  make  the  student  see  and  plot  the  group  as  a 
whole  at  the  outset,  rather  than  to  build  it  up  piece  by  piece. 

Second,  to  insure  the  placing  and  final  completion  of  the 
drawing  within  well  considered  limits  on  the  paper. 

Third,  to  make  a  student  prove  by  simple  personal  tests 
the  apparent  size  of  angles  and  slant  of  lines. 

With  aids  that  would  insure  the  surmounting  of  these 
obstacles  nine-tenths  of  the  difficulties  of  appearance  drawing 
would  disappear.  The  remaining  tenth  would  relate  to  the 
perseverance  and  interest  with  which  the  student  pursued 
his  work. 

After  wasting  a  grievous  amount  of  breath  during  the 
last  few  years  in  repeated  explanations  of  pencil  measurements 
and  perspective  principles  I  have  resorted  at  last  to  the  use 
of  the  little  device  illustrated  in  figure  i  with  not  a  little 
relief. 

The  scheme  is  that  of  a  finder  card  made  in  two  parts. 

The  inner  edges  of  the  cards  are  marked  with  quarter 
inch  divisions,  starting  at  the  inner  comers. 

To  use  the  cards,  the  student  holds  them  before  him  as 
an  ordinary  finder  card,  or  a  miniature  window  opening  through 
which  he  sees  the  group,  using  one  eye  only.  Looking  with 
both  eyes  confuses  the  vision  here  as  much  as  in  pencil  measure- 
ment. The  farther  from  the  eye,  also,  the  cards  are  held, 
the  better  the  result.  The  cards  should  now  be  slid  across 
each  other  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction  until  the  edges 
of  the  opening  exactly  touch  the  top,  bottom  and  side  limits 
of  the  group.  Hold  the  cards  then,  to  prevent  slipping  and 
lower  them  to  a  more  convenient  position. 
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The  rectangular  limits  or  appearance  area  of  the  group 
is  clearly  registered  by  the  oblong  opening  of  the  cards. 

The  marked  edges  show  its  proportions  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  as  3  to  5,  6  to  8,  4  to  4  etc.  While  pencil  measure- 
ments  might  accomplish  the  same  end   the   process  is  open 


to  greater  errors,  is  more  dependent  on  skill  and  memory 
and  less  interesting  and  convincing  in  its  results. 

The  rectangular  opening  or  frame  holding  the  whole  group 
is  now  to  be  rapidly  and  faintly  sketched  on  the  paper. 

The  direction  of  its  diagonal  should  be  sketched  first,  making 
it  as  long  as  may  be  desired,  from  the  ends  of  which  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  sides  of  the  frame  may  be  drawn,  figure  2. 
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Under  no  conditions  should  the 
frame  be  laid  down  on  the  paper  and 
the  opening  marked  off.  Rather 
should  the  cards  be  held  in  the  kf  t 
hand|  the  slant  of  the  diagonal  being 
felt  and  sketched,  and  then  tested  by 
looking  through  the  frame  at  it.  The 
edges  of  the  frame  on  the  paper 
should  be  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  parts  as  are  contained  in 
the  opening  of  the  cards.  Even  a 
stupid  student  becomes  expert  in 
adjusting  these  limit  cards  to  the 
group  and  rapidly  sketching  a  similar, 
though  larger,  confining  rectangle  and 
dividing  it  for  his  drawing. 

So  far  we  have  settled  only  the 
group  limits  and  proportions. 

Looking  through  the  frame  again 
we  may  now  plot  the  proportionate 
sizes  and  positions  and  levels  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  group.  In  figure 
I,  for  example,  the  axis  of  the  tankard 
happens  to  fall  on  points  i  and  3, 
the  lowest  comer  of  the  book  just 
beyond  point  2,  its  left  lower  comer 
near  to  point  3,  its  highest  comer 
directly  beneath  point  i,  and  to  the 
left  of  and  a  little  higher  than  point  2. 
The  work  of  any  ordinary  student 
would  at  this  stage  look  like 
Figure  3. 
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Certainly  if  so  much  is  gained  the  rest  of  the  problem 
will  prove  fairly  easy.  All  of  the  drawing  should  now  be  sketched 
in  with  faint  cobweb  lines  without  erasure  of  errors,  figure  4, 
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Most  pupils  spend  more  time  erasing  heavy  lines  thought- 
lessly made,  than  they  bestow  on  the  final  correct  drawing. 

Light  hazy  lines,  though  in-correct,  are  no  blemish  and 
are  found  in  the  most  masterly  sketches,  the  correct  lines 
being  duly  emphasized  over  the  others. 

When  the  sketch  is  advanced  to  a  condition  for  other 
tests  the  cards  may  be  put  to  a    different  use.    The   outside 
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edges  may  be  placed  together  and  held  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  adjusted  to  fit  and  test  any 
desired  angle.  The  card?  must  always  be  held  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision.    The    surest  test  always 
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depends  on  one  of  the  cards  following  a  vertical  line  while 
the  other  fits  some  other  direction:  figure  5.  This  reduces 
the  chances  of  error  to  pratically  nothing  and  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  beginner  or  of  those  whose  visual  sense  seems 
hopelessly  atrophied. 

The  limit  cards  may  be  used  for  individual  objects  or 
parts  of  objects  as  well  as  for  a  whole  group:  figures  .6,  7,  8. 

The  foreshortened  object  or  surface  of  any  kind  may  be 
appreciated  immediately  by  this  means  where  wordy  explana- 
tions and  shaky  pencil  measurements  fail  to  convmce. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 

Stuyveiant  High  School,  New  York  City 
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THE  DRAWING  OF  GROUPS. 

THREE  problems  are  associated  with  the  production  of  a 
satisfactory  drawing  of  a  group  of  objects;  good  compo- 
sition! correct  drawing,  and  the  manner  of  finishing  the  drawing. 
We  will  consider  them  in  this  order. 

GOOD  COMPOSITION  OR  ARRANGEMENT  comes  first 
because  it  is  the  primal  consideration  in  the  actual  drawing 
lesson.  Read  again  the  admirable  article  on  ^'Relation- 
ships  in  Grouping"  in  the  School  Arts  Book  for  February,  1905. 

We  will  have  in  the  classroom  on  a  front  desk  a  variety 
of  objects;  vegetables,  fruits,  cups,  bowls,  glasses,  cooking 
utensils,  cans,  vases,  bottles,  pitchers,  berry  and  grape  baskets, 
chalk,  cereal  and  other  boxes,  etc.  From  these  we  will  select 
as  to  shape  with  reference  to  the  grade  of  the  class;  vegetables 
and  fruits,  or  objects  of  characteristic  shape  not  involving 
perspective  problems  in  the  lower  grades,  with  cylindrical 
objects  added  in  grades  six  and  seven,  and  rectangular  things 
in  the  highest  grades.  There  need  be  no  dearth  of  material 
in  any  classroom. 

Have  pupils  select  groups  of  two  or  three  objects  from 
this  conglomerate  collection  and  arrange  them  on  several 
desks  or  boards  about  the  room.  By  means  of  discussion 
the  following  simple  principles  of  arrangement  may  be  brought 
out:  objects  in  a  group  ought  to  have  relationship  and  consist- 
ency in  idea.  (Suffice  it  to  say  here,  without  later  reference, 
that  all  the  principles  referred  to  in  this  article  are  illustrated 
in  the  accompanjring  cuts.)  Things  which  are  associated  in 
actual  use  in  life  are  pleasing  to  us  when  represented  together 
in  a  drawing.  Their  use  is  indirectly  indicated,  our  imagina- 
tion may  be  thereby  stimulated  as  by  a  story-book.  Hence 
they  are  better  worth  the  doing  than  meaningless  combinations. 

Nothing  is  permanently  attractive  which  is  monotonous. 
We  should  have   some   variety  in   size,   shape   and   value  or 
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color  in  the  objects  in  a  group.  In  this  variety  there  ought 
to  be  no  extremes;  e.g.,  these  objects,  although  they  may  be 
related  in  use,  would  make  groups  as  inconsistent  as  do  the 
giant  and  the  pigmy  at  the  circus;  a  bucket  and   an  ounce 


measuring  glass,  a  toy  church  and  a  pea  shooter,  a  black  cap 
and  a  new  base  ball  (unrelated  in  value),  a  violet  vase  and  a 
bowl  of  pure  orange  color.  These  are  all  types  of  extremes 
to  be  avoided. 

CORRECT  DRAWING.    There  are  a  few  errors  which  are 
bound  to  appear  in  the  work  in  object  drawing  of  every  public 
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school  class.  They  come  as  surely  as  taxes,  and  we  must  as 
adequately  prepare  to  meet  them,  else  we  shall  pay  interest  in 
time  and  patience.  Without  question,  the  mistakes  are  those 
requiring  keener  vision  than  is  possessed  by  most  boys  and 
girls,  or  adults,  little  things  that  require  subtle  seeing.  One 
who  knows  how  to  draw  rarely  attempts  to  see  some  of  them. 
He  knows  that  certain  things  must  be  done  to  produce 
certain  effects,  and  he  does  them  in  large  measure  because  of 
this  knowledge.  For  after  all,  the  drawing  of  any  object  is 
but  an  attempt  to  convey  to  another  by  line,  mass  or  color  an 
idea  or  an  impression  of  the  object.  So  many  people  believe  that 
drawing  is  imitation!  It  is  not.  It  is  interpretation,  the  clear 
presentation  of  an  idea  which  shall  call  to  mind  the  image  of 
the  real  object. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  let  us  forestall  these  to-be- 
expected  errors  by  an  abundance  of  reference  material  in 
the  way  of  completed  drawings  or  better,  by  a  deal  of  blackboard 
illustration.  We  will  try  to  make  sure  that  the  following  five 
principles  (according  to  grade  of  pupils,  of  course)  are  under- 
stood, that  the  pupils  in  working  from  the  groups  may  have  a 
background  of  knowledge  to  aid  their  seeing  or  to  reinforce  it, 
where,  as  is  often  the  case  because  of  shadow  or  distance,  it  is 
impossible    for    them    to    see    clearly. 

1.  Pupils  ought  to  know  that  of  two  objects  placed  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  eye  on  a  horizontal  surface  below  the  level 
of  the  eye,  the  base  of  the  nearer  always  appears  lower  than 
that  of  the  more  distant. 

2.  There  are  no  comers  in  the  correct  drawing  of  cylindrical 
objects.  Whether  seen  or  not,  always  have  the  whole  of  the 
ellipses  drawn,  and  make  the  straight  lines  tangent  to  the 
curves,  not  btunping  into  them.  See  the  School  Arts  Book  for 
December,  1905,  page  275. 
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3.  Of  two  horizontal  circles  viewed  in  a  group  as  placed  for 
school  drawing,  the  lower  really  appears  a  wider  ellipse  in 
proportion  to  its  length  than  the  upper.  In  an  opaque  object 
like  a  pail,  probably  not  one  pupil  in  a  thousand  sees  the  slight 


I 

i 


_  J 


difference  in  the  apparent  width  of  these  ellipses.    It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  see  that  a  drawing  made  otherwise  is  incorrect. 

4.  Of  two  lines  of  equal  length,  the  more  distant  appears  the 
shorter.  This  is  the  solution  of  all  problems  in  converging 
lines.  See  the  School  Arts  Book  for  December,  1905,  pages 
278-282. 

5.  No  one  would  commence  to  make  a  dress  by  cutting  and 
finishing  a  buttonhole;  a  canoe  would  not  be  started  by  making 
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one  of  its  seats;  a  house  is  not  begun  by  placing  doiorsteps  in  a 
vacant  lot;  and  yet  nearly  all  beginners  in  drawing  do  things 
just  as  absurd.  What  teacher  has  not  viewed  with  dismay  the 
immediate  and  faithful  care  bestowed  upon  the  drawing  of  a 


small  ellipse  in  a  group  of  several  objects?  It  is  as  reasonable 
to  draw  a  house  by  first  drawing  the  doorknob  (as  one  first 
grade  boy  did!).  If  we  get  the  large  proportions  how  easily  the 
details  fit  into  their  respective  places!    How  hard  otherwise  I 

We  will  begin,  not  by  drawing  the  objects,  but  by  indicating 
where  they  are  to  be  drawn  later,  using  the  freest,  lightest 
kind  of  lines,  much  as  the  house  is  planned  by  setting  up  the 
batter-boards,  or  the  dress  by  the  preliminary  paper  pattern. 

Having  planned  the  drawing  we  will  draw  the  whole  of  each 
object  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  may  not  see  certain  parts. 
An  artist  studies  anatomy  to  learn  the  shapes  and  positions  of 
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the  bones  and  muscles,  it  helps  him  to  draw  the  flesh  contours. 
In  drawing  from  the  draped  model,  sometimes  he  sketches 
the  arm  beneath  the  sleeve,  yes,  even  the  bones  under  the  flesh, 
to  test  his  work.    It  is  said  that  to  learn  the  Japanese  language 


c^ 


it  is  necessary  to  think  backwards,  up-side  down  and  in-side  out ! 
We  should  think  out  our  drawing  as  if  the  objects  were  of  glass. 
Make  sheets  of  quick  drawings  of  three  or  four  different 
arrangements  of  the  same  group.  Pay  but  little  attention  to 
finish;  put  the  emphasis  on  correct  shapes. 

THE  FINISH  OF  THE  DRAWING.  There  are  many 
experiments  being  tried  at  the  present  time  as  to  effectively 
finishing  school  drawings.    Several  plans  are  given  below. 

A.  In  lower  grades,  over  the  drawing  of  each  object  put  a 
wash  in  water  color  which  is  similar  in  tone  to  the  real  color  of 
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the  object,  or  the  color 
may  be  grayer  and 
lighter;  outline  with 
gray  or  black  paint. 
Or,  make  the  draw- 
ing on  coarse  gray 
paper,  outline  with 
black  and  with  col- 
ored crayons  color 
each  object  in  flat 
tones. 

B.  Wash  in  se- 
lected areas  in  ink 
or  one  tone  of  gray 
paint.  Outline  the 
remaining  areas  with 
same  tone. 

C.  Finish  in  three 
values  of  a  neutral 
(gray)  scale.  At  first, 
white,  middle  value 
gray,  and  black  will 
do.  Later,  try  for  a 
closer  relation  of 
values,  use  grays 
nearer  together  in 
value.  Keep  them  all 
light  or  dark,  but 
always  equi-distant  in  i 
value. 

A  good  drawing  has  the  value  areas  of  varied  yet  related  sizes, 
as  a  small  amount  of  dark,  a  medium  amount  of  middle  value, 
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and  the  largest  area  of  the  light  value.  Although  this  area- 
value  proportion  might  be  reversed,  this  is  a  very  satisfactory 
plan  to  follow  in  school  for  two  reasons;  it  is  easier  to  put  on  a 
large  wash  of  light  value  than  of  dark,  and  it  is  cheaper  I  At 
the  side  of  the  paper  make  a  small  scale  of  dark,  middle,  and  light 
gray,  varying  the  areas  in  this  small  scale  as  they  are  to  be 
varied  in  the  large  drawing. 

D.  In  finishing  a  pencil  drawing  the  pupil  should  bear  in 
mind  that  a  sure  way  to  give  the  impression  that  one  object  is 
really  in  front  of  another  is  to  draw  the  nearer  one  as  a  whole 
with  a  darker  line.  This  is  but  nature's  law,  distance  decreases 
apparent  values.  Single  lines  may  purposely  be  varied  in  value 
to  this  end.  Also  because  of  light  and  shade  contrasts  seen  on 
the  edges  of  objects  where  the  edge  is  blurred  or  the  values  be- 
hind the  edge  are  varied,  a  line  representing  a  single  edge  may  be 
quite  varied  in  value. 

FRED    H.    DANIELS, 

Springfield,  MaMachuactts. 
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ILLUSTRATION.  - 

AN  illustration  is  a  story  told  by  picture.  If  made  for  the 
publisher,  an  illustration  is  successful  when  the  point  of 
the  story  is  brought  out,  the  text  amplified,  the  interest  excited 
by  forecasting  the  events  chronicled. 

The  value  of  an  illustration  is  determined  largely  by  the 
treatment  from  which  its  beauty  springs. 

Although  text  always  accompanies  the  printed  picture,  an 
illustration  can  also  be  without  text  or  even  title;  for  instance 
the  easel  picture  or  the  pictorial  mural  decoration. 

All  pictorial  art  is  illustrative.  Little  difficulty  is- encoun- 
tered, in  detecting  the  illustrative  quality  in  the  oil  paintings 
of  a  romantic  people  like  the  Germans,  as  here  the  ,  story  is 
frequently  the  motive;  for  example,  the  pictures  of  children  at 
play  by  Ludwig  Knaus,  or  the  Tyrolean  peasant  scenes  by 
Professor  Defregger.  This  preponderance  of  story  does  not  lower 
the  value  of  the  pictures  as  art,  as  their  value  rests  upon  the 
quality  of  their  painting.    It  however  classifies  them. 

English  Art  has  a  romantic  direction  in  which  the  story  is 
emphasized  very  differently  from  the  Germans.  For  instance 
Bume- Jones  translates  a  painter's  conception  into  a  designer's 
quality — expressing  his  story  by  ryhthmic  lines.  Few  people 
not  educated  in  art  are  ready  to  accept  the  work  of  Bume- 
Jones,  being  mystified  by  the  decorative  treatment  of  his 
'^  story."  Hillais'  realistic  interpretations  are  to  them  more 
acceptable. 

Where  the  story  is  emphasized  art  is  easily  read  and  is 
popular,  but  where  the  narrative  element  ascends  to  symbolism 
the  reading  of  a  picture  becomes  keen  intellectually  and  intense 
emotionally  requiring  considerable  culture  for  its  right  appre- 
ciation. The  illustrative  quality  is  not,  as  some  critics  claim, 
"  foreign  matter." 

Illustration  for  the  school  room  is  in  principle  the  same 
as  the  product  of  masters.    Our  problems  are  very  simple  by 
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comparison,  yet  they  are  complex  enough  to  engage  the  best 
thotight  of  the  most  gifted  among  us. 

To  teach  illustration  successfully  means  to  accept  draw- 
ing and  composition  as  one  function,  and  to  teach  it  as  an  art 
distinct  in  principle  from  that  of  decoration.  The  question 
to  be  answered  for  the  art  teacher  in  the  public  school  is  ''are  the 
elements  known  that  combine  to  tell  the  story"?  While  this 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  it  is  more  difficult  to  say 
how  complex  a  problem  may  be  undertaken  in  the.  grades. 
Above  all,  we  must  understand  that  composition  is  an 
element  of  drawing  and  that  the  simplest  exercise  in  repre- 
senting objects  with  the  pencil,  pen  or  brush  is  an  opportunity 
for  teaching  composition  in  the  most  searching  and  effective  way. 

Not  less  important  is  it  that  the  teacher  who  attempts  to 
teach  pictorial  art  by  using  the  design  basis  of  lines,  light  and 
dark,  shall  recede  from  that  position  and  re-adopt  the  principle 
of  the  descriptive  line,  light  and  shade,  for  pictorial  uses. 
Modem  methods  must  not  run  contrary  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Occident.  The  young  in  our  care  in  the  public  schools 
are  to  be  prepared  for  the  conditions  existing  in  our  country. 
If  any  should  elect  the  art  life  their  studies  should  give  them 
entrance  to  art  schools.  Our  art  schools  are  still  devoted 
to  the  rendering  of  form  in  a  plastic  manner  and  our  masters 
work  in  principle  quite  as  did  the  masters  of  old.  If  perchance 
those  in  our  charge  should  later  assail  mural  painting,  their 
drawing  and  their  composition  will  not  differ  in  principle  from 
Sargent's,  Abbey's,  or  Chavannes'.  It  is  always  possible  that 
there  will  be  periods  when  in  mural  work  the  human  figure 
may  be  interlaced  with  ornament  and  thus  rendered  abstract  but 
we  are  a  people  too  prone  to  hero-worship  to  limit  for  long  the 
expression  of  our  ideals  to  figures  without  allegory  or  the  com- 
pelling force  of  a  separate  existence. 
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We  notice  in  Japanese  art  of  their  best  periods  the  mural 
work  of  large  dimensions  show  efforts  toward  a  freer  and 
more  plastic  interpretation.  But  we  have  no  problems  in  common 
with  Japan  or  Chinai  as  the  oriental  mind  is  stocked  with  a  beauty 
of  symbolism,  and  fixed  traditions  as  to  their  rendition  into 
form,  that  the  occidental  mind  does  not  grasp. 

Especially,  Americans  must  reckon  with  the  facts  of  our 
civilization.  We  are  a  people  with  whom  the  art  idea  is  a 
business  proposition,  both  in  the  seats  of  learning  and  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  art  teacher  trained  abroad  finds  himself  continually 
narrowed  down  by  business  considerations  and  these  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  produce  results  in  his  school 
work  that  would  naturally  come  with  the  European's  thorough- 
ness, freedom,  support  and  ideals. 

Both  photography  and  illustration  have  had  their  in- 
fiuence  in  educating  the  American  public;  the  first  to  a  de- 
structive literalism  and  the  second  to  a  mania  for  the  story 
loosely  told.  We  are  tmfortunate  to  be  hampered  further  by  the 
engrossing  habit  of  our  people  of  buying  promiscuous  art  both 
ancient  and  modem,  abroad,  for  the  decoration  of  new  houses 
and  for  the  filling  up  of  our  museums.  This  leaves  the  creative 
impulses  of  our  gifted  men  unemployed  and  our  walls  of  buildings 
are  without  record  in  art  of  the  spirit  of  our  times.  If  we  who 
teach  the  young  deliberately  add  to  this  confusion  by  leading  them 
away  from  the  principle  of  pictorial  art,  what  can  we  hope  for  the 
future  in  American  art?  Tokio  is  aiming  at  our  market,  for  in 
its  schools  they  are  teaching  our  methods,  showing  that  they 
are  reading  America's  needs  accurately. 

It  does  not  occur  to  the  inexperienced  teacher  to  keep  the 
pictorial  and  the  decorative  principle  separate  because  he  has 
no  practical  experience  in  the  fields  occupied  by  either  branch 
in  the  great  workings  of  our  world.    That  ^'design"  is  growing  in 
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importance  both  as  an  educational  factor  and  as  a  practical  art  no 
one  can  fail  to  see.  All  are  happy  at  this  renaissance  but  that 
does  not  mean  a  corresponding  decline  in  interest  in  jpictorial  art. 
It  may  be  predicted  safely  that  the  pictorial  principle  will 
soon  assert  itself  very  much  more  forcefully  in  our  school  work 
and  that  it  will  grow  deeper  and  wider  in  meaning  to  us  all. 

At  present  the  great  body  of  instructors  has  a  precarious 
hold  on  this  subject.  The  grasp  upon  drawing  is  especially  un- 
certain. This  kind  of  drawing  is  confused  with  imitation  and  is 
too  frequently  made  pernicious  by  acquired  mannerisms.  The 
great  resources  of  drawing,  those  pointing  to  thoroughness  of 
structure  and  those  plajring  out  to  the  expression  of  an  idea  ( in 
other  words,  the  composition  element) ,  are  at  present  left  unutilized. 

Pictorial  art  is  not  as  easily  taught  as  design  because  of 
the  subtlety  of  its  initial  phase.  In  the  teaching  of  design  much 
theory  can  be  used  in  an  entertaining  and  often  in  an  effective 
way,  but  in  pictorial  art  we  are  dealing  at  once  with  the  work 
itself.  The  work  evolves  by  laws  becoming  apparent  only  during 
the  work's  progress.  The  teacher  must  know  enough  to  lead  stu- 
dents as  individuals  since  a  common  problem  must,  under  healthy 
conditions  bring  individual  interpretations.  To  become  creative 
to  meet  this  test  the  teacher  should  teach  less  time,  giving  more 
to  work  of  his  own  at  home. 

Not  many  years  hence  our  school  authorities  will  recognize 
that  teaching  of  pictorial  art  is  emotional  work,  causing  a 
great  drain  upon  the  strength  of  the  instructor;  that  good 
results  can  be  obtained  only  when  several  days  of  the  week  are 
allowed  for  ''home  work"  where  studies  and  ideals  may  be 
pursued.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  the  mystification  of  the  problem  by 
theories.  Let  us  work  simply.  The  work  of  our  hands  counts. 
Recently  in  a  class  of  yotmg  art  teachers  a  test  was  made  to 
see  how  many  possessed  the  ability  to  tell  a  story  pictorially. 
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For  the  material  of  the  composition  a  girl  of  six  years  was  posed 
one  half  day  and  a  boy  of  eight  years,  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  drawings  made  were  fairly  well  done:  all  were  realistic,  not 
decorative  in  their  interpretation.    The  motive  was  simple.    These 

children  were  to  be  redrawn  as 
a  group  and  they  were  to  be  made 
to  appear  interested  in  water  in 
the  foreground. 

Having  been  well  schooled 
in  decorative  design  the  class 
instinctively  translated  the  natu- 
ralistic drawing  and  expressed 
itself  in  the  decorative  manner. 
Figure  i  is  the  only  composition 
out  of  about  fifty  that  approached 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

With  some  strain  upon  the 
imagination  we  can  think  of 
these  children  as  interested  in 
the  water.  But  the  mission  of 
pictorial  art  is  not  to  strain,  it  is 
to  ease  the  reading  of  a  drawing. 
Questioned  as  to  the  reason  for 
employing  this  heavy  line  the 
answer  of  all  in  the  class  was, 
"for  the  obtaining  of  beauty." 
They  were  unable  to  go  farther 
in  their  analysis  or  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  beauty  obtained. 
The  leaded  line  (Japanese  brush  method)  employed  in 
figure  I  calls  attention  to  the  spacings  forcefully,  and  is  an 
excellent  means  of  teaching  a  certain  balance,  a  refined  logic 
and  a  picture  firmness,  qualities   usually  expressed  in  modem 
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methods  by  the  word  "beauty".  But  when  these  lines  are  used 
with  the  representation  of  children,  animals  or  birds  they  render 
them  abstract.  This  accounte  for  the  tmsubstantial  nature  of 
the  children  in  the  design.    The   emotional,   subtle  nature  of 


Tia.z.uiM^ 


pictorial  art,  its  misson  to  render  the  plastic  and  the  atmospheric 
is  so  different  from  the  methodical,  rigid  construction  of  design 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  it.  The  leaded  lines  and  the  even 
darkness  or  the  even  white  flatten  the  objects  drawn,  turning 
these  little  figures  into  a  sort  of  human  still-life;  the  draughts- 
man losing  sight  of  the  children  as  children,  seeing  only  their 
outline. 

The  evil  effects  of  teaching  pictorial  art  drafted  upon  a 
design  method  are  many.  First,  the  leaded  line  is  not  natur- 
ally a  form-rendering  line.    It  is  there  only  for  space  division. 
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The  line  that  renders  form  is  subtle,  broken  continuously  by 
changing  width  and  accent.  See  figure  2.  Rightly  used  the 
pictorial  line  becomes  descriptive  and  space  forming,  giving 
us  the  impression  of  seeing  around  things.    From  a  composition 


stand-point  it  is  a  space-creating  line,  and  one  charged  with 
flowing  concentration.  Its  suggestion  of  depth  is  unlimited. 
It  does  not  contract  the  space  as  does  the  leaded  line,  figure  3. 
When  this  pictorial  line  is  used  in  such  a  composition  as 
that  of  the  children  they  seem  crowded  in  the  space.  Add  to 
this  line,  light  and  shade,  and  the  congestion  of  the  material  is 
increased.  Light  and  shade  and  the  uneven  line  are  space 
increasing  factors.  Figure  4  has  a  less  rigid  line  than  figure  i, 
yet  its  origin  is  traceable  to  Japanese  methods.  The  ability  of 
number  4  over  number  i  to  tell  a  story  is  noticeable.  These 
children  are  not  quite  so  transparent  and  in  them  there  is 
attained  some   character  protrayal  because  the  ever  changing 
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line  allows  the  eye  to  see  points  of  interest.  Depth  is  not 
absent  from  figure  4. 

How  much  more  effective  for  pictorial  ends  is  a  line  made 
by  some  soft  instrument,  such  as  the  pencil,  contecrayon,  etc., 
with  which  the  line  rendering  the  fulness  of  form  is  also  well 
directed  by  intelligent  accenting.  If  figure  4  were  drawn  in 
the  occidental  manner  with  the  descriptive  line  and  full  light 
and  shade  it  would  grow  in  size,  in  depth,  in  intensity  of 
interest,  and  it  would  be  of  unmistakable  human  interest 

Having  proved  the  futility  of  assaih'ng  so  large  a  problem 
in  pictorial  composition  for  the  school  room  our  next  ezerdse 
was  a  discovery  of  composition  in  drawing. 

We  were  drawing  the  profile  of  a  model  whose  eyes  were 
sad,  whose  features  were  fine  and  we  were  to  direct  the  attention 
to  these  points  sympathetically.  Figure  5  was  rendered  from  the 
model  by  one  of  the  best  students.  In  criticism  it  was  observed 
that  in  the  drawing  there  was  much  merit,  the  character  fairly 
well  interpreted,  good  form  indicated  by  overcuttings  and  in  a 
slight  degree  there  was  construction,  but  the  composition  pre- 
vented a  realization  of  the  story  as  projected.  The  woman  in 
figure  5  seems  ordinary,  attention  being  called  rather  to  her 
physical  than  to  her  mental  being,  moreover  the  eyes  are  worried 
and  the  features  strained.  To  cotmteract  these  effects  a  piece 
of  paper  was  placed  over  part  of  the  drawing  exposing  the  face 
and  the  ear.  Upon  this  area  were  drawn  a  few  lines  to  throw 
the  accent  above  the  face  and  in  rhjrthm  with  it.  At  once 
the  desired  effect  is  obtamed,  figure  6. 

In  pictorial  art  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the  geometric 
lines  called  the  frame.  Composition  is  possible  in  the  vignetted 
drawing  as  demonstrated  in  figures  5  and  6  or  in  Abbey's 
illustrations  where  vignetting  is  frequent  and  composition  is 
always  wonderful. 
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But  there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  in  more 
advanced  composition  work.  When  we  plan  for  the  dignified 
setting  of  mural  work  each  line  takes  on  a  meaning  that 
amounts  to  a  symbol.    The  frame  itself  is  so  to  be  analyzed. 

Some  day  Chavanne's  great  mural  work  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  will  be  dissected  and  the  revelation  will  cause 
a  revolution  in  much  that  is  now  considered  sufficient  method 
in   teaching  art  to  the  young  of  America. 

OTTO  WALTER  BECK 

Normftl  Art  and  Regular  Art  Department 
Pratt  Institute,  Bcooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else, 

You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents: 

Thats  somewhat:  and  you  will  find  the  soul  you  have  missed, 

^thin  yourself,  when  you  return  him  thanks. 

It  has  been  my  glad  experience  that  children,  rich  or  poor, 
from  cultured  or  uncultivated  homes  respond  readily  to  beautiful 
things. 

I  watched  pupils,  in  a  school  located  in  an  Italian  settle- 
ment in  one  of  our  large  western  cities,  march  to  music,  change 
step  and  posture  of  body  to  the  rhythms  of  the  different  pieces 
played,  wholly  unrestrained  or  directed  by  the  teacher,  and 
with  seeming  f orgetfulness  of^  self.  It  was-  a  delight  to  see  the 
gladness  come  into  the  faces  of  these  children  as  in  one 
harmonious  spirit  they  kept  step  to  the  music. 

These  same  children  I  watched  through  a  lesson  on  pictures. 
A  Millet,  "The  Reapers,"  mounted  on  gray  cardboard  was 
placed  before  the  class.  They  w^re  asked  who  would  like  to 
pose  the  picture.  Every  hand  in  the  room  went  up.  A  little 
stunted  Italian  boy  of  six  years  was  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
He  called  his  three  reapers  to  the  front  of  the  room,  then  con- 
sulted his  picture,  stood  a  minute  in  thought,  looked  again  at 
the  picture,  rather  puzzled.  Suddenly  his  face  lighted  up  and  he 
called  two  more  groups  of  three.  The  teacher  said  to  herself 
"He  is  lost,"  but  she  had  wisdom  enough  to  let  him  alone. 

The  boy  now  took  his  first  three  willing  subjects  and  placed 
them  in  right  relation  to  each  other,  and  bent  each  to  the  proper 
pose  for  reapers.  The  taller  boy  of  the  second  group  of  three, 
he  placed  in  the  background  requiring  him  to  raise  his 
hands  above  his  head.  The  smaller  boys  of  this  group  were 
required  to  raise  their  hands  and  place  them  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  taller  boy.  The  third  group  of  three  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Then  the  little  fellow  stepped  back  and  viewed 
his  group  with  the  pride  of  an  artist. 
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When  asked  by  his  teacher  what  the  groups  with  raised 
hands  told  he  ran  for  the  picture  and  showed  her  the  shocks  of 
grain  in  the  back  ground.  He  saw  more  than  his  teacher  expected 
him  to  see,  and  thought  out  for  himself  the  representation  of  it. 
Of  course  he  had  done  violence  to  the  perspective,  but  a  ripple 
of  little  hands  clapping  told  him  that  his  work  was  appreciated. 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  glow  of  happy  interest,  that  hung 
around  this  picture  for  forty  little  waifs,  who  had  to  be  taught 
a  language  and  whose  senses  had  to  be  developed  before  they 
could  take  up  the  regular  school  work  of  American  children. 

In  my  own  school  consisting  of  eight  years  of  grammar 
work  and  four  years  of  high  school  work,  pictures  were  the 
delight  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  schoolroom  walls  were  decorated  only  here  andjthere 
with  a  good  framed  etching  or  carbon  from  the  work  of  a 
Master.  These  were  frequently  changed  from  room  to  room, 
until  both  the  artist  and  his  thought  as  expressed  in  the  picture 
were  well  known.  We  often  heard  "Please  don't  take  that 
picture  from  our  room,  I  always  look  at  it  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning."  The  picture  of  the  Singing  Boys  and  of  the 
Young  Lady  looking  intently  upon  a  book  I  found  had  a  silent 
influence  on  the  seventh  grade  or  year. 

The  main  hall  of  the  school  building  had  plain  white  walls. 
I  procured  twenty-five  hundred  Perry  pictures  and  others, 
mounted  them  on  gray  card-board  and  covered  the  walls. 
These  sheets  could  be  taken  to  the  different  rooms.  If  the 
children  were  studying  an  artist  they  could  see  all  his  pictures 
or  the  principle  ones  at  least.  They  learned  to  compare  the 
styles  of  different  artists  and  to  form  a  liking  for  the  artist|who8e 
work  appealed  to  them  most  strongly. 

I  did  not  urge  the  study  of  these  pictures,  but  their  influence 
grew  from  day  to  day.    The  lives  of  the  artists  were  read,  lists 
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of  their  pictures  were  made  and  their  works  were  studied. 
It  was  nothing  unusual  to  see  a  group  of  boys  before  a  new 
sheet  of  pictures,  stopping  to  study  them  before  going  out  for  a 
ball  game.  I  fotmd  them  even  comparing  the  faces  of  pupils 
to  faces  in  the  pictures. 

This  atmosphere  prevaded  the  school  building  for  a  year, 
then  I  began  to  look  for  finer  fruit.  One  day  the  Angelus 
was  placed  before  a  class  in  the  fifth  grade.  They  were  told  to 
study  the  picture  *  and  to  be  able  to  write  the  next  morning 
what  they  saw  in  the  picture  and  the  message  it  had  for  them. 
Of  course  some  saw  only  technique.  One  boy  saw  it  by  com- 
parison with  Millet's  "Rain  Bow''  which  he  preferred  to  peasants 
digging  potatoes.  He  saw  only  externals.  One  pupil  thought 
Millet  must  have  loved  the  working  man,  for  he  had  painted 
him  so  carefully.  Another,  that  these  were  happy  peasants, 
out  in  the  autumn  sunset  gathering  in  their  harvest  of  potatoes 
and  returning  thanks  for  this  reward  of  their  labor.  It  remained 
for  a  little  girl  from  a  home  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
to  give  the  deeper  message.  She  saw  that  these  peasants 
lived  by  labor,  that  they  must  love  their  home  with  its  children 
and  perhaps  an  aged  parent  for  whom  they  were  gathering 
their  harvest,  and  that  they  must  have  reverence  in  their  hearts, 
for  they  had  stopped  their  work  to  pray  while  the  bell  was 
ringing. 

This  child  saw  better  than  she  knew.  She  saw  the  three 
vital  elements  of  life:    Labor,  love  and  worship. 

I  heard  Dr.  Burton  describe  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  He  said  "Boy  Blue  and  the  Woman 
in  grey  were  passed  by,  while  crowds  gathered  around  the 
peasants  bent  in  prayer,  amid  their  daily  toil.  Why? 
Because  that  picture  touches  a  deep  innate  desire  common 
to  all  humanity,  the  desire  to  worship." 
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Children  may  be  led  quickly  to  feel  the  spirit  of  a  picture. 

The  spiritual  side  of  their  own  nature  may  be  reached 
by  means  of  pictures  of  the  right  sort. 

The  day  before  Christmas  I  gave  each  pupil  a  picture  of  a 
Madonna,  one  of  Raphael's,  Murillo's  or  Titian's.  The  distri- 
bution began  with  the  primary  children.  The  pictures  were 
placed  face  down  until  all  were  distributed.  Then  all  were 
turned  at  once.  Such  glad  surprise  I  never  saw  in  the  faces  of 
little  people.  I  gave  them  permisson  to  exchange  with  each 
other  if  they  wished.  They  sat  and  looked  and  looked  at  their 
own  and  then  at  their  neighbors'.  Such  a  sweet  quiet  spirit 
prevailed  them  although  it  was  the  day  before  the  holidays. 

This  room  was  tjrpical  of  every  other  room  throughout 
the  building.  I  had  never  before  so  completely  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  seeing  so  much  feeling  shown  in  the  faces  of  my 
pupils  from  the  little  ones  to  the  senior  class.  They  left  the 
building  perfectly  happy,  halting  in  groups  to  compare  the 
pictures  on  the  way  home. 

Many  a  master  piece  after  this  displaced  cheap  chromos 
on  the  walls  at  home. 

After  a  term  of  years  the  merely  physical  and  intellectual 
in  the  school-room  become  drudgery  but  the  awakening  of  the 
spiritual  in  children  brings  life  and  joy  into  the  work  of  both 
teacher   and    pupil. 

SARAH  JUSTINE  BRISTOL 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
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MARCH 
PICTORIAL  DRAWING 

THE  weather  in  March  is  so  frolicsome  and  mischievous, 
over  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  that  it  offers  enough 
amusing  and  instructive  subjects  for  pictorial  drawing  to  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  time  for  drawing  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  preparations  for  the  coming  of  seed-time  in  the  country, 
and  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  spring  in  the  city,  will  more  than 
fill  the  rest  of  the  allotted  time.  In  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades  studies  should  be  made  along  lines  which 
will  give  to  the  return  of  the  birds,  to  the  coming  of  the  flowers, 
to  the  re-appearance  of  insect  and  animal  life,  after  the  long 
sleep,  renewed  and  more  potent  attraction. 

The  children  should  welcome  these  tribes  with  keener  eyes 
and  with  greater  interest  and  pleasure. 

PRIMARY 
FIRST  YEAR.     Make  illustrations  of  stories  and  games, 
appropriate    to    the    season. 

The  first  aim  should  be  the  adequate  free  expression  of  the  idea,  as 
illustrated  by  the  language  paper,  A.  The  aim  in  succeeding  lessons  should  be 
the  adequate  expression  of  the  idea  through  more  careful  drawing  of  the 
objects  involved,  as  suggested  by  the  other  illustration,  B. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  appropriate  to  the 
season  or  connected  with  other  studies,  involving  people, 
animals,  birds,  etc. 

The  first  illustration,  C,  shows  the  farmer's  girl  feeding  the  hens  and 
chickens.  The  original  was  composed  by  the  class  from  individual  objects  cut 
by  different  pupils.   The  ground  was  of  dark  gray  paper,  the  figures  of  manila. 

The  second,  D,  was  drawn  in  ink  with  a  brush  as  an  illustration  for  the 
story  of  an  Esquimaux  boy.  It  is  a  masterpiece  for  a  second  grade.  Both 
these  sheets  came  through  the   mails  without   name   or   grade. 
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THIRD  YEAR.  Make  drawings  appropriate  to  the  season 
or  in  connection  with  other  studies,  representing  the  general 
appearance  of  things,  with  special  emphasis  on  action. 
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The  activities  of  early  spring  such  as  chopping  wood,  digging,  plough- 
ing, playing  marbles,  skipping  rope,  flying  kites,  etc.,  furnish  fine  sub- 
jects. Collect  and  study  illustrations.  The  order  is,  (i)  select  subject;  (2) 
discuss  it,  deciding  just  what  to  represent  and  how;  (3)  draw;  (4)  discuss 
results  and  suggest  improvements;   (5)   draw  again. 

The  illustration,  E,  is  from  Oskosh,  Wisconsin.  How  full  of  life  it  is  I 
The  men  digging  F,  are  by  a  third  grade  pupil.  The  orig'nal  is  in  ink  and 
is  marked  'Xedar"  only.  They  work  with  more  energy  than  men  usually 
employed  by  a  city  or  town. 

INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.'*'    Make  an  illustration  for  some  school 
topic,  involving  a  group  of  curvilinear  objects. 


*  Local  conditions  may  neceasitat^  a  choice  between  the  two  linen  of  work  outlined 
for  this  and  the  following  grades.    Better  do  one  Une  well  than  two  lines  poorly. 
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What  this  group  shall  be  depends  upon  the  topics  studied  at  this  season. 
In  some  schools  plans  are  being  made  for'  spring  planting.  Qroups  of 
bulbs,  potatoes,  cut  ready  for  planting,  bowls  for  eoaking  seed,  o£fer  sugges- 
tions.  In  other  schools  the  language  work  is  based  on  the  spring  games. 


Groups  of  colored  marbles,  of  baseball  and  glove,  etc.,  would  then  be  appro- 
priate. The  desirable  thing  is  an  illustrat'on  of  a  genuine  character,  a 
paper  made  more  intelligible  and  interesting  by  a  drawing. 

Make  drawings  of  birds  or  animals  showing  tjrpical  shapes 
and   colors. 

By  "typical  shapes  and  colors"  is  meant  the  side  view  of  a  chicken 
in  soft  yellow  color,  for  example,  rather  than  a  'ront  view  of  a  parti-colored 
chick;  or  the  front  view  of  an 
owl,  rather  than  a  side  view. 
In  a  word,  that  view  which 
tells  most  about  the  character- 
istics of  the  kind  of  bird 
drawn. 

Select  one  or  two  subjects, 
suggested  by  other  school  work, 
or  by  local  conditions,  and  work 
as  outlined  in    the  first  division  of    the  Rural  Outline. 

Illustration  G,  comes  from  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  the  season  opened 
with  a  circus.    This  drawing,  by  Raymond  Hall,  Grade  4,  received  a  fourth 
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prize  in  the  School  Arts  Contest  last  spring.    H  comes  from  a  fourth  grade 
somewherd  where  the  children  had  a  chance  to  see  geese. 


Wfl\ 
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FIFTH  YEAR.  Make  an  illustration  for  some  school 
topic,  involving  a  group  of  curvilinear  objects. 

Language  work,  nature  study,  some  subject  tmder  consideration  at  this 
time,  will  furnish  opportunity  for  a  well  written  paper,  well  illustrated. 
Perhaps  bowls,  pans  or  pots,  with  seedlings  soon  to  be  transplanted;  perhaps 


some  group  of  garden  tools,  or  implements  used  in  outdoor  sports,  some 
opportunity  will  present  itself  to  the  alert  teacher,  for  showing  the  real 
value  of  well  drawn  illustrations. 

Make  drawings  of  birds  or  animals  showing  specific  shapes 
and  colors. 

By  '^specific  shapes  and  colors"  is  meant  the  actual  form  and  marking  of 
a  particular  bird  or  animal, —  a  blue  bird  or  a  robin,  rather  than  just  "a  bi  d;" 
a  tortoise-shell  cat  or  a  dog  with  a  stump  tail  rather  than  just  "a  cat*'  or 
''a  dog.''  Use  any  available  bird  or  animal  as  the  subject,  and  make  several 
studies  of  it.    In  this  grade  the  most  successful  drawings  are  memory  drawings 
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made  after  repeated  observation  of  the  object.  Have  the  animal  or  bird  present 
in  the  room,  study  its  shape,  its  markings,  how  it  stands,  etc.,  then  remove  the 
object  and  draw  from  memory.  Have  all  the  drawings  displayed  and  dis- 
cussed. Where  differences  of  opinion  occur  as  to  the  drawing  of  any  par- 
ticular feature,  refer  to  the 
"living  authority"  itself. 

The  illustrations  I  and 
J,  come  from  the  Model 
School,  connected  with  the 
State  Normal  School,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  The  originals 
were  drawn  from  objects  in 
charcoal  and  colored  chalk 
upon  sheets  of  bogus  paper, 
or  heavy  rough  wrapping 
paper.  The'  children  who 
made  them  were  not  fifth 
grade  children,  but  third 
grade.  Miss  Boyden  s  an 
exceptional  teacher,  whose 
children  always  do  wonders. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Make 
an  illustration  for  some 
school  topic,  involving 
a  group  of  curvilinear 
objects. 

See  previous  grades  for 
suggestions.  Flower  pots 
with  plants  ready  to  be  set 
in  the  garden,  with  trowel, 

and  other  implements  are  good  subjects.  "Up  country"  the  making  of 
maple  sugar  is  a  great  subject.  Local  conditions  always  o£fer  the  best  of 
subjects  to  the  wide-awake  school. 

Make  drawings  of  birds,  animals,  or  fish,  in  expressive  attitudes. 

By  "expressive  attitudes"  is  meant  those  positions,  poses,  which  a  given 

bird,  say  the  robin,  often  assumes,  and  which  another  kind  of  bird  is  not 
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likely  to  assume,  such  for  example  as  that  of  listening  for  a  worm  in  the 
ground.  Or  the  attitude  assumed  by  a  dog  when  "begging",  or  by  a  cat 
when  "stalking."  Use  available  material.  Here  again  the  work  must  be 
largely  memory  work  corrected  by  close  observation  of  nature.    The  order  is. 


draw  from  memory,  observe,  draw  again,  observe   again,   draw  yet  again, 
observe  once  more,  and  keep  at  it. 

Illustration  K  is  from  a  drawing  in  ink  by^  "Ethel  [Kyle,  Chapin  School,  8 
years."    L  was  drawn  in  water  color  by  Bemice  Morris,  Grade  5,  Marshall- 
town,  la.    It  received  a  fourth  prize  last  March.    M  shows  quick  sketche 
from  a  living  canary,  by  E.  J.  P.,  in  a  fifth  grade  somewhere. 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.     Make  an  illustration  for  some  school 
topic,   involving   a   group   including   a    rectilinear   object. 

In  this  grade  and  those  which  follow.  Geography  and  History,  as  well 
as  Nature  Study  and  Language  or  Literature  may  furnish  occasion  for 
genuine  illustration.  Many  opportunities  for  such  illustration  occur  in 
Domestic  Science  lessons,  and   lessons  in  applied  Mathematics,  Phjrsics  and 
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Chemistry.  Many  illus- 
trated papers  and  maga- 
zines, notably  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Delineator, 
and  Youth's  Companion, 
^contain  head  pieces,  tail 
pieces,  and  other  page 
ornaments,  involving  the 
drawing  of  objects  singly 
and  in  groups.  The  deco- 
rative effect  of  the  drawing 
may  be  enhanced  by 
rendering  in  values.  The 
aim  should  be  a  genuinely 
useful  illustration  of  pleas-  ^ 

ing  effect.  ■■• 

Make  drawings  of  fishes,  shells,  and  insects,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  details  of  form  and  structure. 
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These  should  be  made  in  connection  with  nature  studies  and  should  be 
drawn,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  objects  themselves.  The  aim  should 
be  faithful  descriptive  representation  of  the  actual  facts  of  appearance.  All 
attempts  at    ''general    effect,"    ''artistic   rendering,"    "effective  sketching," 


should  be  looked  upon  as  of  secondary  importance.     To  tell  the  truth  with 
the  pencil  or  pen  point  is  the  primary  object  at  this  stage. 

The  illustrations,  N,  are  from  work  done  by  grammar  grade  pupils  last 
year.  The  wasp  is  by  Inabelle  Woods,  Groton,  Mass.  The  dragon  fly  is  by 
R.  Hopkins  (no  town  given).  The  butterfly  is  by  Leo  Collins,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  and  received  a  third  prize.    The   original  is   in  lead   pencil. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Make  an  illustration  for  some  school 
topic,  involving  a  group  including  a  rectilinear  object. 

This  rectilinear  object  may  be  an  interior,  a  comer  of  a  room,  a  wall 
with  an  open  door  or  window,  any  combination   of  elements   required   for 
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effectiye  illiistration.  In  planning  the  illustration  give  special  attention  to 
the  composition.  The  whole  should  be  beautiful  in  arrangement  and  in 
color. 

Make  drawings  of  shells,  insects,  and  birds,  giving  special 
attention  to  beauty  of  coloring. 

Try  to  see  that  in  every  object  in  nature  there  is  a  dominant  hue.  The 
object  is,  in  effect,  black  or  gray,  or  green,  or  brown,  or  red.  All  the  various 
hues  are  so  modified  by  one  color  that  all  have  a  common  quality;  or  else  the 
widely  different  hues  are  so  small  in  area  that  they  do  not  disturb  the 
unity  of  the  whole. 

Illustration  O,  comes  from  the  Normal  Practice  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 
P  is  a  sheet  of  drawings  by  Raymond  Hill,  Uxbridge,  Mass.  The  original 
is  in  water  color.    It  received  a  second  prize  in  the  contest  of  last  March. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Make  illtistrations  for  some  school  topic, 
involving  the  representation  of  rectilinear  objects. 

Any  subject  demanding  illustration  will  furnish  the  opportunity  for 
planning  and  producing  a  good  picture  in  color.  The  chief  danger  is 
complexity;  the  next  is  carelessness  in  drawing.  Try  to  make  the  illustra- 
tion say  one  thing  well. 

Make  drawings  of  insects,  birds,  animals,  or  of  people 
engaged  in  some  occupation,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
natural  environment. 

If  the  drawing  is  of  a  bird,  try  to  make  him  appear  out  of  doors  asso- 
ciated with  that  which  he  likes  best — the  duck  with  water,  the  hen  with  bare 
ground.  Brer  Rabbit  with  the  briar  patch,  etc.  Try  to  make  the  thing  look 
alive,  by  giving  close  study  to  the  lines  expressing  action  and  grace  of  move- 
ment. 

The  woodcock  Q,  was  drawn  in  water  color,  by  Lauren  Bradley,  age  12, 
East  Bristol,  Conn.;  the  cat,  R,  by  Warren  Gleason,  age  14,  Gardner,  Mass. 
(4th  prize,  March  1905);  and  the  woman  reading,  S,  by  Mildred  Knight, 
ninth  grade  Delaware,  Ohio.  This  drawing  was  awarded  a  second  prize  in 
the  Contest  for  March  1905.  The  bird  was  from  a  mounted  specimen,  the 
setting  being  imagined  by  the  pupil.    The  other  drawings  were  from  life. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT 
State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  Massachusetts 

MARCH 
PICTORIAL  DRAWING 
DIVISION   I.    First  four  years  in  school. 

A.  Drawing  of  birds. 

This  month  spring  b^;ins.  The  first  birds  return  and 
the  first  spring  chickens  and  ducklings  make  their  appearance. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  the  little  children  to  draw  during 
March,  than  these.  Steps  similar  to  those  followed  during 
the  February  animal  drawing  will  bring  excellent  results. 
Especially  will  this  be  true  if  the  teacher  is  able  to  draw 
birds  and  chickens  on  the  blackboard.  To  do  this  requires 
but  little  practice  and  adds  wonderfully  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  lessons  given. 

Decide  upon  two  or  three  common  birds  for  study  during 
the  month.    The  robin  and  blue  bird  are  good  subjects. 

Provide  as  many  pictures  of  birds  as  possible  and  have 
children  find  in  their  school  books  and  also  bring  from  home 
all  the  bird  pictures  they  can.  The  bird  charts  and  outlines 
published  by  the  School   Arts  book  are  excellent  material. 

1.  Have  the  class  draw  birds  on  the  blackboard.  Draw  with  the  chil- 
dren. Show  them  pictures  and  have  them  make  as  many  sketches  as  the 
time  allows. 

2.  Give  the  children  a  printed  or  hektograph  outline  of  the  bird  chosen, 
for  example,  a  robin,  and  let  them  color  it  from  a  good  copy  with  the  colors 
of  the  real  robin,  reddish  breast  and  gray  back. 

3.  Let  the  children  draw  a  robin  on  paper  and  color  it. 

4.  Have  the  children  cut  out  a  robin  from  paper. 

5.  Study  the  head  and  bill  from  a  good  picture.  Have  the  children  draw 
the  robin  on  the  blackboard,  making  these  parts  as  correct  as  possible. 

6.  Study  the  feet.  Lead  the  children  to  notice  how  the  bird  stands,  not 
on  the  tips  of  his  toes,  and  have  them  draw  the  bird  again  this  time  with 
better  feet; 
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7.  Have  the  children  draw  birds  to  illustrate  stories,  for  example,  robins 
making  a  nest,  eating,  singing,  etc.,  see  figures  K,  and  0,  in  the  graded  out- 
lines. Try  similar  sketches  with  other  birds.  See  figures  J,  Q,  and  U,  in 
the  graded  outlines. 

B.    Illustrative  Sketching. 

Have  children  draw  sketches  illustrating  what  they  have  seen  out  doors 
in  March.    See  figures  A,  B,  and  C,  in  graded  outlines. 

Division    2.     Fifth   to   ninth   years   in   school. 

A.    Drawing  of  rectangular  objects  such  as  books,  boxes,  etc. 

Unforttmate  traditions  exist  to  the  effect 
that  the  way  to  begin  the  drawing  of  rec- 
tangular objects  is  by  a  study  of  con- 
vergence, the  fact  that  under  certain 
conditions,  parallel  Unes  appear  to  meet 
at  the  level  of  the  eye  or  elsewhere. 

Now  this  is  true,  and  in  representing 
effects  involving  very  large  objects  or  long 
vistas,  as  in  street  scenes,  sketches  of 
houses  near  by,  or  of  room  interiors, 
convergence  plays  an  important  part,  but 
in  drawing  small  objects  it  is  of  secondary 
value,  and  any  special  study  of  it  is  con- 
ftising  to  beginners. 

Few  people,  even  among  those  who 
draw  well  can  see  convergence  of  lines  in 
such  an  object  as  a  book  placed  at  a  little 
distance,  except  by  taking  careful  tests.  It 
is  surely  not  the  first  step  for  children. 
Perspective  is  the  representation  upon  a  flat 
surface  of  the  appearance  of  objects.  How  much  of  this  can  be  shown 
without  reference  to  convergence  is  seen  in  figures  i  and^2.  jln  figure  i, 
the  box  appears  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  eye;  in  figure  2,^it^  appears  to  be 
below.  Yet  the  lines  are  exactly  parallel  and  do  not  converge  or  meet  at  the 
level  of  the  eye.  Of  course  the  drawings  are  therefore  incorrect,  yet  they 
show  the  general  appearance  fairly  well. 
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To  the  trained  eye  they  appear  a  little  larger  at  the  further  ends  than  at 
the  nearer.  When  this  is  perceived  the  further  ends  may  be  made  smaller 
till  they  look  right.    Then  the  Unes  will  be  found  to  converge. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  drawing  of  rectangular  objects  be  pre- 
sented in  the  simplest  possible  way  and  nothing  said  about  convergence  till 
the  general  appearance  of  the  object  in  various  positions  can  be  readily  repre- 
sented. Select  some  common  rectangular  object,  ^s  a  book.  No  pupil  should 
draw  from  an  object  as  near  as  his  own  desk.  The  one  on  the  desk  across 
the  aisle  from  the  seat  in  front  is  at  about  the  right  distance. 

The  following  steps  will  be  found  helpful. 

1.  Try  to  draw  the  book 
so  it  will  appear  to  lie  flat. 
Compare  the  drawings  of  all 
the  pupils  so  they  may  see 
which  appears  to  lie  flattest 
and  why.     Try  again. 

2.  Draw  the  book  again 
first  placing  it  upon  the  desk 
as  before,  second  placing  it 
upon  something  which  will 
bring  it  about  a  foot  above 
the  desk.    Try   to   represent 

it  in  each  position.  Compare  these  sketches  to  see  who  has  succeeded 
best   in  showing  the  different  appearance.    Try  again  and  compare  results. 

3.  Show  a  number  of  sketches  and  pictures  of  books  or  other  rectangular 
objects  lying  in  different  positions.  If  possible,  draw  several  upon  the 
board.    See  figure  3. 

Discuss  which  appears  most  like  the  book  lying  on  the  desk  and  which  like 
the  book  in  the  second  position  above  the  desk^  Compare  the  sketches  with 
books  held  in  various  positions.  From  the  sketches  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  one  which  has  the  top  most  narrowed  is  like  the  book  raised  from  the 
level  of  the  desk.  Have  pupils  experiment  by  making  drawings  of  books  in 
which  the  top  is  narrower  or  wider,  and  discuss  the  results. 

In  drawing  rectangular  objects  the  important  fact  should  be  noticed  that 
three  lines  are  the  key  to  all  or  nearly  all  the  others.  For  example  in  figure 
4,  after  the  nearest  vertical.  No.  i,  and  the  slants  to  left  and  right  (2  and  3)  are 
found,  the  other  Unes  even  those  of  the  rectangular  panel  on  the  box  cover 
are  determined  by  these. 
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4.  Have  pupils  sketch  a  yertical  and  two  slants  as  shown  in  fi^^ure  5 
and  supply  the  lines  necessary  to  complete  the  outline  of  a  rectangular  solid. 
Vary  the  slants  of  the  lines  and  note  the  different  positions  in  which  the  object 
appears  to  be  as  a  result.  Draw  other  rectangular  objects  as  chalk  box, 
strawberry  box,  etc.,  in  a  similar  way. 

B.    General  use   of  drawing. 

Continue  to  use  drawing  as  a  common  means  of  discription  in  connection 
with  other  school  work.    Rapid  sketches  and  diagrams  are  excellent  practice. 
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Portfolio  of  Bird  Portraits.  By  W.  E.  D.  Scott.  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  Eight  colored  plates,  ii  x  14, 
mounted,  with  a  descriptive  pamphlet.     $1.00. 

This  publication  is  unique.  The  plates  are  bird  portraits  in  the  fullest 
sense,  drawn  in  water  color  by  Mr.  Bruce  Harsfall  from  living  birds  in  Mr. 
Scott's  laboratory,  and  faithfitUy  reproduced  by  the  lithographic  process. 
They  mark  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  the  combination  of  scientific  accu- 
racy with  artistic  rendering.  As  examples  of  bird  drawing  for  pupils  to  emulate 
they  are  unrivalled  not  only  for  their  naturalistic  coloring  but  for  their  tech- 
nique. The  artist  knows  where  to  suggest  and  where  to  draw  with  the  utmost 
precision.  The  text,  by  Mr.  Scott,  a  recognized  master  in  ornithology,  combines 
in  its  style  the  qualities  exemplified  in  the  plates.  It  is  both  readable  and 
accurate,  suggestive  and  definite.  It  has  an  out-door  quality,  without  a  hint 
of  that  off-hand,  half-informed  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  the  writings 
of  those  who  have  a  zeal  for  nature  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  One's 
only  regret  is  that  there  are  not  more  plates  and  more  text. 

The  Art  Reader.  By  P.  E.  Quinn.  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston. 
168  pp.  5  X  7  1-2,  53  plates.     $1.00. 

All  the  Art  Readers  before  this  have  been  adapted,  for  the  most  part,  to 
primary  children.  Here  is  one  for  the  granunar  grades.  The  publishers 
believe  that  some  day  the  history  of  art  will  be  studied  in  the  schools  in  a 
methodical  manner,  and  that  while  the  public  is  not  yet  ready  to  sanction 
such  a  course,  the  schools  are  ready  for  just  such  a  book  as  this  is,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  In  this  belief  one  who  knows  the  schools  and  this  book 
must  share.  The  plates  are  admirable  half-tones  of  the  supreme  things  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  the  text  is  thoroughly  educational. 
Its  references  to  history  and  literature,  to  modem  criticism  and  ancient  beliefs 
are  calculated  to  reveal  to  pupils  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  his  thought,  and 
invest  each  masterpiece  with  deeper  significance. 

The  chapter  headings  are  indicative:  Some  Monuments  of  Egypt,  Greek 
Sculptures,  The  Old  Masters,  A  Group  of  Great  Churches,  Annual  Painters, 
etc.  Other  chapters  deal  with  single  works  of  art,  such  for  example  as  The 
Taj  Mahal,  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  The  Fiting  T^m^raire,  The  Statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  (by  St.  Gaudens,)  and  Sir  Galahad.  The  educational  value 
of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  a  Guide  to  Pronunciation  and  a  Vocabulary  with 
Notes.    Moreover,  the  book  is  published  in  a  binding  sufficiently  chaste  for 
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a  library  table.    It  is  a  capital  book  of  short  stories, — and  stories  well  worth 
the  reading. 

How  to  Look  at  Picttires.    By  Robert  Clermont  Witt,  M.  A. 
Bell  &  Sons,  London,  1903.     174  pp.  35  plates.    $2 .00. 

This  is  a  readable  book  about  pictures,  for  beginners  in  picture  study. 
It  advocates  a  modest  insistence  upon  looking  at  pictures  with  one's  own 
eyes;  makes  clear  the  relative  value  of  the  date  in  estimating  a  work  of  art; 
and  the  influence  of  race  and  country  and  school  upon  its  character;  disctisses 
the  power  of  personality  in  the  artist,  the  relative  importance  of  subject  and 
of  technique;  and  then  proceeds  to  outline  briefly  the  history  and  significance 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  painter's  art :  Historical  (including  religious 
mythical,  allegorical  subjects  and  portraits)  Landscape,  and  Genre  pictures. 
The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  Drawing,  Color,  Light  and  Shade,  Composi- 
tion, Treatment,  and  finally,  Methods  and  Materials,  with  a  word  about  Fram- 
ing. The  book  does  not  claim  to  be  original ;  it  is  not  brilliant ;  but  it  is  sensible, 
and  cannot  but  prove  helpful  to  one  who  deures  to  look  at  pictures  more 
intelligently. 

THE  JANUARY  MAGAZINES 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Manual  Arta 

Booklovers 

To  teachers  of  History  this  number  is  important  on  account  of  what 
General  Lew  Wallace  has  to  say  in  defence  of  his  so-called  blunder  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  Teachers  of  drawing  will  be  interested  chiefly  in  the  splendid 
animal  drawings  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull,  pp.  108-111,  and  in  the  crisp 
pencil  drawings  of  Architecture  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey  of  structures  at  Harvard 
and  Yale.  "Sadie"  is  admirably  portrayed  by  Henry  Raleigh,  p.  91,  a  half- 
tone which  permits  the  observation  of  the  technique  with  unusual  facility. 

Century 

The  Frontispiece  is  entitled  An  Old-time  Sewing  Room,  by  Anna  Whelan 
Betts,  who  proves  again  that  she  believes  in  perspective  '^according  to  the 
dictates  of  one's  own  conscience,"  but  who  has  given  us  this  time  a  more 
plea^ng  color  combination  than  usual.  A  Winter  Bouquet  by  Frank  French 
is  illustrated  by  the  author  with  exquisite  drawings  recalling  the  work  of 
William  Hamilton  Gibson,  but  giving  a  more  truthful  reflection  of  nature. 
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French's  Groups  of  the  Continents  by  Charles  DeKay,  deserves  not  only  careful 
reading,  but  the  closest  possible  study.  Sculpture  has  a  great  future  in  America, 
and  French  is  one  of  the  leaders.  Of  the  half-tpnes  in  this  number,  the  best 
are,  that  by  Louis  Guipon,  p.  371,  and  that  novel  and  effective  drawing  by 
Paul  Julian  Meylan,  p.  399.  The  color  plates  by  Beatrice  Stevens  are  some- 
what confused  and  rather  bilious  in  efifect,  owing  perhaps  to  an  over-emphasis 
of  yellow,  and  a  shifting  of  the  values  in  the  process  of  printing.  The  pages 
are  well-conceived  and  drawn  with  considerable  skill,  but  are  not  qttite  satis- 
factory somehow. 

Chautauquan 

Another  Chinese  number,  with  scores  of  illuminating  illustrations,  and  a 
most  instructive  group  of  selections  from  Chinese  literature.  This  number 
contains  an  article  on  Classic  Myths  in  Modem  Art  with  eight  illustrations, 
four  of  them  from  the  work  of  George  Frederick  Watts.  The  C.  L.  S.  C. 
contains  notes  and  illustrations  bearing  on  the  study  of  Homer. 

Country  Life 

The  Frontispiece,  the  Christmas  Rose,  furnishes  unusually  decorative 
elements  for  design.  Raising  Fur-bearing  Animals  for  Profit  gives  amusing 
illustrations  of  young  foxes.  There  are  two  articles  on  the  Chickadee  with  a 
half-dozen  splendid  illustrations.  Portieres  for  the  Country  House  by  Mabel 
Tuke  Priestman,  and  Rugs  by  Samuel  Howe,  contain  seventeen  illustrations 
full  of  good  suggestions  for  the  teacher  of  design.  Heating,  Ventilating  and 
Lighting  furnishes  a  few  models  and  several  warnings  for  teachers  of  advanced 
design  in  High  Schools.    There  are  the  usual  superb  half-tones  from  nature. 

Craftsman 

Sculpture  in  Wood  by  May  Annabel  Fanton  describes  and  illustrates  the 
marvelous  works  of  Riemenschneider  in  Southern  Bavaria;  six  illustrations. 
George  Bicknell  writes  on  the  New  Art  in  Photography,  presenting  the  work 
of  Clarence  H.  White,  with  twelve  illustrations,  of  which  the  Portrait  Head, 
The  Runner,  In  the  Orchard,  and  The  Nocturne  are  probably  the  finest  from 
the  artist's  point  of  view.  The  San  Francisco  of  the  Future  is  portrayed  by 
Herbert  S.  Law,  with  five  illustrations.  The  Value  of  Beauty  as  a  Municipal 
Asset  by  Clifton  Rogers  Woodruff,  furnishes  arguments  for  the  Supervisor  of 
Drawing.  Pituresque  Bridges  in  China  are  shown  by  Viola  Rodgers.  Among 
the  good  designs  for  woodwork  are  the  Screen,  p.  536,  Writing-Table,  p.  559, 
and  the  Shoe-Box,  p.  564.  There  is  a  good  article  on  Stencil  Designs,  p.  595, 
with  twelve  illustrations. 
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Harper's 

The  most  brilliant  work  in  this  number  is  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark, 
two  fearfuUy  realistic  phantoms  for  The  Legends  of  the  City  of  Mexico;  but 
there  are  only  two  half-tone  plates  which  will  stand  close  scrutiny,  and  are 
worth  while  for  High  School  pupils  to  study,  namely:  that  by  Alice  Barber 
Stephens,  p.  303,  and  that  by  Stanley  Arthurs  at  p.  292.  Harry  Fenn  is  repre- 
sented by  some  careful  pen  drawings  of  the  Net-making  Caddis- Worm.  The 
color  plates  by  Howard  Pyle  are  as  usual  worth  careful  study.  The  Frontis- 
piece is  the  finest  in  color,  and  that  at  p.  192  in  composition.  The  Treasures 
of  Pre-historic  Monndville  furnishes  ezamplesjof  primitive  drawing  and  design, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Henry  White's  article  in  Up-town  New  York  contains  six 
illustrations  of  half-tones  from  etchings  on  copper.  Just  examine  these  with 
a  microscope  and  see  what  sort  of  a  surface  a  half-tone  plate  has. 

House  Beautiftil 

George  Walsh  writes  on  Old  Furniture  and  Modem  Copies.  Anna  Went- 
worth  on  Fireplaces  of  various  styles,  and  Virginia  Roby  describes  a  modem 
Colonial  House,  namely:  that  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ward  of  Evanston.  About 
the  best  thing  in  this  number  is  F.  S.  Manning's  conventional  drawing  of  an 
old  Cedar,  advertising  the  Los  Angeles  Limited.  The  less  said  about  the  cover 
design  the  better. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

In  direct  influence  upon  home  life  in  America,  this  magazine  probably 
stands  first.  Those  who  are  working  for  higher  standards  of  beauty  in  the 
home,  for  more  intelligence  in  applied  art,  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  magazine 
stands,  as  a  rule,  for  the  best.  Dolly  s  *'Party  Cards,"  p.  29,  are  vastly  superior 
to  the  average.  They  are  primarily  decorative  designs,  as  they  should  be, 
not  pictures;  the  things  made  by  the  Handy  Man,  p.  37,  are  all  admirable; 
Dan  Beard's  things  are  never  in  bad  taste;  and  much  of  the  needlework  advo- 
cated by  the  Journal  is  beyond  criticism,  (not  a  fashion  magazine  m  the  country 
offers  anything  superior  to  p.  59,  for  example) ;  such  work  as  *'Needle-Painting" 
advocates,  p.  50,  ought  to  be  cut  out,  not  because  needle-painting  is  a  sin,  but 
because  the  designs  advocated  are  fundamentally  bad.  They  violate  every 
recognized  principle  of  decorative  art, — and  needlessly,  and  to  no  purpose. 
Another  unfortunate  article  is  Decorating  the  Home  with  a  Camera.  The 
author  of  this  article  is  a  mighty  good  fellow  to  know,  a  powerful  inffuence 
for  civic  beauty  in  America;  but  he  presents  here  the  most  baneful  siren  in 
the  aesthetic  world  in  her  most  seductive  form.    The  author  quotes  Ruskin. 
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If  he  had  followed  Ruskin  a  little  further  he  would  have  learned  that  the  more 
dosely  an  element  approaches  realism,  and  the  higher  it  is  in  order  of  being, 
the  less  effective  it  becomes  in  repetition.  One  can  enjoy  the  repetition  of  the 
dentil  by  the  mile,  but  not  the  repetition  of  a  portrait.  Moreover  a  row  of 
telegraph  poles  is  not  a  fence,  nor  a  row  of  pictures  a  border.  A  border  implies 
an  interrelation  of  all  the  elements,  a  composition  of  line  linking  all  the  units 
into  a  unity.  Of  the  illustrations  given  on  p.  17,  only  one  even  remotely 
suggests  a  border,  namely:  the  last,  where  the  lines  do  happen  to  make  a 
series  of  catenary  curves,  pinned  together  by  the  highest  flowers,  looping  all 
the  diverse  elements  into  a  continuous  series.  It  is  better  to  be  right  than  to 
be  **pretty." 

McClure's 

Every  teacher  would  better  begin  the  perusal  of  McClure's  this  month  by 
reading  the  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life  by  President  Eliot,  p.  339.  The  most 
useful  illustrations  are  those  by  Frederick  Dorr  Steele  for  the  Heart  of  Eric. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  flnd  a  simpler  drawing  more  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  the  subject  than  that  of  the  poor  little  chap  on  p.  255.  The  next  best  are 
those  by  Phillips  Ward  for  the  Lady  Across  the  Aisle,  but  these  vary  greatly 
in  excellence.  The  best  are  on  p.  309  and  3x4.  The  best  half-tone  in  this 
number  is  by  James  H.  Gardner-Soper,  p.  263.  McClure's  always  furnishes 
inspiring  reading  for  anyone  who  watches  and  works  for  the  coming  of  the 
larger  and  more  abundant  life  in  America.  Such  people  are  reading  the 
Reminisences  of  Carl  Schurz,  and  will  not  overlook  Theodore  Roosevelt  an 
Outdoor  Man,  by  Heniy  Beach  Ifeedham,  nor  the  Story  of  Mark  Fagan,  a 
Servant  of  God  and  the  People,  by  Lincoln  Stefifens. 

Metropolitan 

Begin  with  the  crisp  strong  pen  drawing  by  "A.  G.  J."  on  the  back  of  the 
frontispiece.  The  Russian  Jew  "head  piece"  is  finer  than  the  fronti^iece 
opposite.  The  tail  pieces  by  "H.  L.  S."  are  good,  very  good,  but  the  master 
of  that  style  of  handling  is.  Mazfield  Parrish,  a  sample  of  whose  work  appears 
on  p.  445.  What  an  old  Monarch  that  tree  isl  And  how  well  balanced  that 
composition!  Some  Orangs  and  Chimpanzees,  with  the  twenty-two  half- 
tones by  Elwin  R.  Sanborn,  is  simply  fascinating,  uncanny,  almost.  There 
are  five  good  half-tones  of  elephants  at  work,  pp.  481-491.  The  perfection  of 
illustration  is  reached  by  A.  B.  Frost  in  his  drawings  for  Taily-Po,  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  Just  for  fun  read  An  Auto  Alphabet,  p.  443,  by  Carolyn 
Wells. 
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Masters  in  Art 

After  surviving  three  misfortunes  from  fire,  the  last  of  which  destroyed 
the  November  and  December  issues,  the  Bates  &  Guild  Company  with  char- 
acteristic spirit,  has  begun  the  reprinting  of  these  numbers,  and  promises  to 
catch  up  with  the  calendar  again.  The  November  number  deals  with  Raebum : 
— ^best  known  perhaps,  to  the  general  public  through  his  portraits  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  but  to  painters  through  The  Macnab,  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  called 
the  best  r^resentation  of  a  human  being  he  had  ever  seen. 

Outing 

Pour  color-prints  of  unusual  merit  appear  in  this  number  illustrating 
The  Teaming  of  the  West,  by  Allen  True.  Novel  in  subject,  unusual  in  com- 
position, excellent  in  drawing,  and  unusually  rich  and  harmonious  in  color, 
they  form  a  notable  addition  to  the  illustrative  material  useful  in  High  School 
teaching.  Clifton  Johnson  contributes  a  series  of  characteristic  photographs 
illustrating  his  article  Life  in  the  Ozarks.  '  Dan  Beard  shows  How  to  Build  a 
Bob.  Do  not  overlook  the  Curiosities  in' Bird  Structure  p.*486.  '  It^will  help 
in  drawing  birds. 

Printing  Art 

The  frontispiece  is  a  rich  and  charming  piece  of  color  wonderfully  well 
reproduced  from  a  painting  by  William  Ritschel.  Another  color  plate  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit  is  Dutch  Children  at  Play,  by  Anita  LeRoy: — a  notable 
example  of  a  wealth  of  color  suggested  by  comparatively  few  hues  in  low 
values  skillfully  juxtaposed  to  one  another.  A  third  color  plate  fairiy  good, 
is  an  Interior  reproduced  from  the  Craftsman.  The  New  Humanistic  Type  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  contains  several  fine  half-tone  reproductions  from 
medieval  manuscripts,  and  has  a  talue  for  every  teacher  of  drawing,  whether 
interested  in  printing  or  not.  This  number  contains  a  fine  lot  of  Labels,  and 
simple  Title-pages,  Business  Cards,  etc.,  well-nigh  perfect  in  spacing.  There 
are  six  examples  of  fine  harmonies  of  color  among  the  advertisements. 

Scribner's 

A^  good  number  for  studying  relative  degress  of  adherance  to  fact  in 
pictorial  representation.  The  photogrophic  plate,  pp.  21,  23,  etc.,  the  scien- 
tific drawing,  pp.  29,30,31,32;  the  naturalistic  drawing,  pp.19  and  93;  the 
artistic  drawing,  pp.  37-44  and  100;  the  artistic  sketch,  pp.  1-8  and  73-77. 
For  illustrations  of  inartistic  drawings  and  sketches  (characterized  by  misplaced 
emphads  in  the    rendering  of  details,  inconsistent   values,  poor   composi- 
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tion  or  incorrect  perspective)  one  must  look  outside   Scribner's  Magazine, 
as  a  rule. 

The  Wapiti  and  his  Antlers,  will  be  useful  next  Christmas  when  we  have 
to  draw  reimdeers  again.  The  Color-Prints  of  Mr.  S.  Arlent  Edwards,  are 
discussed  by  Russell  Sturgis  in  The  Field  of  Art. 

St.  Nicholas 

Bruce's  Bowl  is  effectively  illustrated  by  Herbert  Paus.  The  drawings 
show  simple  ancient  armor  clearly.  Frances  Day's  Good  Fairy,  p.  220,  is 
good;  but  by  far  the  best  drawing  in  the  magazine  is  that  by  Paul  Hey,  p.  248. 
Study  the  composition  of  the  whole — there  is  no  mistaking  the  center  of  interest; 
study  the  subordinate  groups — how  true  to  life  they  are !  Study  the  rendering 
o  the  different  textures — earth,  grass,  thatch,  foliage,  etc. ;  notice  how  simply 
and  effectively  each  individual  object  is  drawn.  As  usual  the  magazine  is 
filled  to  the  brim  with  everything  best  for  children.  St.  mcholas  is  the  sine 
qua  non  of  juvenile  literature. 

Suburban  Life 

The  Frontispiece  (one  of  the  illustrations  for  Filibert  Roth's  article,  Forestry 
as  a  Profession  for  Young  Men)  is  a  fine  illustration  of  what  giant  trees  are 
like.  R.  W.  Fairfield  tells  How  to  Stock  an  Aquarium,  and  A.  D.  Burhans 
writes  on  Cabinet  Work  as  a  Recreation. 

Miscellaneous 

The  striking  Cover  Design  of  the  January  Delineator  in  violet  and  green, 
by  Guernsey  Moore,  is  about  the  best  thing  the  magazine  has  to  offer  to  the 
teachers  of  drawing  this  month. 

The  Outiook  of  December  twenty-third  contains  six  striking  studies  of 
Americans  in  the  Rough  by  Joseph  Stella,  and  a  beautifully  illustrated  article 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  entitied  Two  Old  Cities  (Lubeck  and  Hildeshein). 
Dr.  Hale's  Tarry  at  Home  Travels  takes  the  reader  to  Connecticut,  and  shows 
him  among  other  things  the  Yale  Bi-Centennial  Building  as  seen  by  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong. 

The  World  Today  contains  an  account  of  the  Carnegie  International 
Exhibition,  by  David  B.  Howland,  with  seven  tinted  half-tones.  There  are 
well-illustrated  articles  on  the  Far-fiung  Telephone,  and  the  Great  Northwest. 

Photo  Era  for  January  contains  several  unusually  fine  plates — The  Wind- 
ing Brook  by  C.  F.  Clark,  The  Edge  of  the  Forest  by  Theodore  Eitel,  The  Potato 
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Harvest  by  ll^^Uiam  Zerbe,  and  the  Portrait  of  President  Eliot  and  his  Grandson 
by  Charles  A.  Hoyle. 

The  Garden  Magazine  for  January  contains  a  well-  illustrated  article  on 
indoor  Ferns  for  Winter  by  G.  A.  Woolson,  useful  to  teachers  interested  in 
indoor  gardens.  Notice  also  the  article  on  A  Garden  in  a  Tub,  and  Ferns  in 
a  Bell-glass. 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  December  contains  a  good  article  on  Fra  Angelico 
by  Jennie  M.  Bingham,  and  two  which  every  prospective  decorator  of  school- 
rooms should  read: — Wanted — More  Room,  by  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  and  The 
Children's  Choice  of  Pictures  by  Emeline  A.  Dunn. 

The  Manual  Training  Magazine  for  January  contains  the  fourth  and  last 
in  the  series  by  Dr.  Haney  on  Applied  Design.  It  is  profusely  illustrated, 
largely  with  drawings  by  students  in  the  Cohasset  school  conducted  by  Dr. 
Haney  last  summer.  Mr.  Forrest  E.  Mann  contributes  an  illustrated  article 
on  Pottery  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Boys  and  Girls  for  January  contains  an  article  on  The  Birds  and  I  by  L. 
H.  Bailey,  that  ought  to  be  read  in  every  school  this  spring. 

The  Scrip  for  January  contains  an  illustrated  article  on  the  work  of  Max 
Klinger  "by  all  odds  the  most  interesting  and  representative  figure  in  the  Art 
of  Germany  to-day"  according  to  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary.  When  an  artist 
speaks  his  mind  on  any  subject  related  to  his  art,  what  he  says  is  worth  con- 
sidering, and  the  remarks  by  Kenyon  Cox  on  Mural  Decoration  in  this  number 
are  no  exception. 

The  Southern  workman  for  January  contains  a  most  interesting  article 
on  The  Evolution  of  the  Navaho  and  his  Blanket,  by  0.  H.  Lipps,— six  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly  for  January  advocates  Photography 
for  teachers  of  drawing,  with  convincing  illustrations. 
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FOR  MARCH  WORK 

Animal  Drawing,  in  Rural  Schools.  Sargent,  Book,  September  1904, 
pp.  8-14.    Explained  and  illustrated.    Prang  Text-Book,  I,  pp.  32-37; 

II,  pp.  30-32;  in,  pp.  31-35;  IV,  pp.  38-43;  V,  pp.  30-35. 

Animal  Drawing;  see  Line  and  Form,  Crane,  pp.  1-22;  51-72;  204-223. 
Examples  of  Japanese  drawing  of  birds  and  animals.    Packet  No.  7, 
The  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass.    Seiho's  Guide  to  Drawing,  Matsuki, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Figure  Drawing.  Rapid  Action  Drawing,  Augsburg,  Book,  March  1904, 
pp.  289-295.  Form  and  Proportion,  Augsburg,  Book,  April  1904,  pp. 
353-358.  Explained  and  Illustrated.  Prang  Text-Books,  I,  pp.  26-33; 
II,  pp.  29-39;  in,  pp.  26-41;  IV,  pp.  31-38;  V,  pp.  36-40. 

Fishes,  examples  of,  for  study.  ELUobel's  Guide  Books,  The  Fresh  Water 
Fishes  of  New  England,  50  cents. 

Fishes  and  Insects,  examples  of  good  drawing,  Seiho's  Guide  to  Drawing, 
Matsuki,  Boston,  Mass, 

Insects,  examples  of,  for  study.  KnobePs  Guide  Books,  50  cents  each. 
Day  Butterflies  and  Dusk  Fliers,  Moths  of  New  England,  Beetles  of 
New  England  Imd  their  kind. 

Examples  in  color.  Manual  of  North  American  Butterflies,  Maynard. 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  Harris.    The  Butterfly  Book. 

Life  Drawing.  Bailey,  Book,  March  1904,  p.  323.  See  also  the  Outline  in 
this  same  number.  Examples  of  pupil's  work,  are  to  be  found  on  pp. 
299,  318,  328  329  331,. 

Pose  Drawing.     The  pupil's  point  of  view.     Book,  March  1904,  pp.  269-302. 
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PICTORIAL  drawing  is  still  the  dominant  topic,  and  in  many 
schools  it  will  hold  first  place  in  March  and  April.  Then 
plant  drawing,  pictorial  in  its  nature,  will  claim  attention  during 
Hay.  Is  object  drawing  worth  so  much  time?  Has  it  not  been 
the  chief  god  in  the  art  course,  just  as  arithmetic  has  been  in  the 
general  course?  Some  say,  yes;  and  claim  first  place  now  for 
design.  Others  say,  yes;  and  claim  first  place  for  ''useful  draw- 
ing"-constructive  drawing.  But  the  designer  who  cannot  draw 
objects  well  is  handicapped;  and  the  mechanical  draftsman,  be 
he  machinist,  architect,  or  civil  engineer,  who  cannot  make  a 
good  freehand  sketch  is  handicapped.  The  power  to  draw  well, 
to  set  down  clearly,  freehand,  the  appearance  of  any  common 
object  seems  to  be  prerequisite  to  the  best  work  in  all  other  phases 
of  the  manual  arts. 

€L  Pictorial  drawing  may  be  boomed  into  the  realm  of  ficti- 
tious values  like  any  other  marketable  commodity.  It  has  been, 
in  some  art  schools.  One  would  think,  to  hear  the  Professors 
talk,  that  the  only  crown  worth  striving  for  in  lif^  were  gained 
when  one  could  read  his  name  as  a  contributor  to  some  picture 
show.  Should  a  student  of  theirs  become  a  craftsman  or-Weep 
for  the  dead!-  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  public  schools,  he  has 
committed  the  tmpardonable  sin,  and  his  name  is  stricken  from 
their  book  of  life.  Over  against  all  this  one  has  to  place  the 
observations  of  dear  old  Socrates,  who  after  giving  the  Creator 
or  designer  of  any  object  first  place,  and  the  Maker  who  produces 
the  object  second  place,  proceeds  to  ask: 

"May  we  go  on  to  call  the  painter,  the  artificer  and  maker  of  this  same 
article?" 

"Certainly  not,"  replies  Glaucon. 

"Then,  by  your  account,  what  is  he  with   reference  to  the  object  ?" 

"In  my  opinion  he  might  most  justly  be  styled  the  imitator  of  that  of 
which  the  other  two  are   artificers." 
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"Welly  then,  do  you  call  the  author  of  that  which  is  twice  removed 
from  the  thing  as  it  was  created,  an  imitator  ?'* 

"Yes,  exactly  so." 

♦        ♦♦♦♦♦♦ill 

"Does  he  study  to  imitate  the  real  nature  of  real  objects,  or  the  apparent 
nature  of  appearances?  In  other  words,  is  it  an  imitation  of  a  phantasm,  or 
of  truth?" 

"Of  the  former,"  he  replied. 

"This  was  the  point  which  I  wished  to  settle  between  us,  when  I  said  that 
painting,  or  to  speak  generally,  the  whole  art  of  imitation,  is  busy  about  a 
work  which  is  far  removed  from  truth;  and  that  it  associates  moreover  with 
that  part  of  us  which  is  far  removed  from  wisdom,  and  is  the  mistress  and 
friend  for  no  wholesome  or  true  purpose.  Thus  the  art  of  imitation  is  the 
worthless  mistress  of  a  worthless  friend,  and  the  parent  of  a  worthless 
progeny."* 

Yea,  verily,  Socrates ;  so  we  all  think,  in  some  picture  shows ! 

€L  But,  of  cotirse,  as  usual,  the  truth  lies  at  neither  extreme. 
Pictorial  art  is  not  a  vanity  of  vanities,  as  saith  the  preacher, 
nor  is  it  the  summum  bonum  of  the  vain  prof^sor.  It  has 
its  own  honorable  place,  and  its  own  inalienable  rights  in  our 
modem  world  and  is  valuable  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a 
means  to  other  ends.  It  must  be  taught;  it  should  be  taught 
well;  it  can  be  taught  happily  by  a  teacher  who  loves  to  draw. 

€L  I  suppose  the  authors  of  the  following  paragraphs  from 
letters  I  received  recently  from  New  York  are  right  in  their  esti- 
mate of  method: 

Alphonse  Marie  Mucha«  the  eminent  designer  and  artist,  has  a  contract 
with  the  Women's  School  of  Applied  Design,  aoo  W.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  He  gives 
also  night  sessions  at  which  some  acquaintances  of  yours  have  been  present. 
The  astounding  thing  is  that  the  Professor  actually^  DRAWS  It  before  the  class 
iiperbly,  too,  from  8  to  10.30  p.m.    Sketches  submitted  by  the  students,  on 

^Republic  of  Plato,  Book  X. 
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required  themes,  are  redrawn  "whtte  you  wait,"  illustrating  the  principles 
arrived  at,  by  the  famous  producer  of  Bemhardt's  swell  posters. 

Mucha  is  a  most  inspiring  teacher.  I  have  had  nine  lessons.  At  each 
lesson  he  has  covered  from  two  to  four  large  charts  with  superb  drawings 
and  stunning  compositions.  I  think  he  has  the  method  of  teaching  art. 
First  he  gives  us  general  principles  and  fully  illustrates.  In  criticising  the 
compositions,  he  tries  to  see  what  each  pupil  tried  to  express.  Then  (one  by 
one)  he  points  out  the  failures  in  each  sketch  and  then  illustrates  by  drawing 
how  the  thing  should  be  done  to  best  realize  the  idea  aimed  at.  He  does  not 
make  simply  a  hasty  sketch.  He  does  the  thing  that  he  says  should  be  done, 
making  his  reasons  plain.  Then  he  sums  up  the  matter,  so  that  after  one  of  his 
criticisms  one  knows  what  he  means  and  one  has  not  only  more  knowledge  but 
the  inspiration  of  seeing  a  master  work.  I  wish  you  could  visit  the  class 
and  see  the  man  work. 

Let's  have  less  words  and  more  work;  less  directing  and  more 
drawing. 

€L  And  draw  what  lies  at  hand.  After  all  it  is  the  actual  draw- 
ing which  counts,  not  the  drawing  of  one  particular  thing  rather 
than  another,  not  even  the  following  of  any  particular  cotirse; 
but  just  straightforward,  honest,  old-fashioned  drawing  with  a 
pencil.  The  course  as  given  in  the  School  Arts  Book  is  merely 
a  presentation*^in  the  best^order*^known  of  certain  ftmdamental 
principles.  It^is  obviously*easier*'to'^make  a  fairly  truthful  rep- 
resentation of^a  half  apple,  than'^o^a  chair,  because  foreshort- 
ening as  seen'^in  simple  curvilinear  objects  presents  less  trying 
complications  of  line  than  foreshortening  in  complex  rectilinear 
objects;  but  as  between  a  half-apple  or  half  orange,  and  a  butter 
dish  or  wash  bowl,  a  clam  shell  and  an  Esquimaux  hut,  a  button 
and  a  frog  pond — one  is  as  good^as  another  so  far  as  illustrating 
the  principle  is  concemed,^and^the  best  one  is  the  one  which 
happens  to  be  available,  and  of  interest  to  the  pupils  at  the  time. 

C  The  article  by  Mr.  Daniels,  a  most  successful  teacher,  fam- 
ous for  his  common  sense  and  skill  in  making  the  most  of  what 
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an  occasion  offers,  will  prove  helpful  to  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar teachers,  everjrwhere.  Mr.  Brown's  article,  and  that  by 
Mr.  Beck  of  Pratt  Institute,  will  help  teachers  in  the  upper  grades 
and  in  high  schools.  Mr.  Beck  brings  out  most  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly the  value  of  the  line  as  an  expression  of  space  and 
reality,  distance  and  solidity.  Mr.  Winship,  the  genial,  far- 
travelled  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  the  man  who  knows 
personally  more  educational  folk  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States,  contributes  a  weapon  ready  to  the  hand  of  every 
supervisor  or  teacher  who  still  has  to  convince  people  of  the 
value  of  drawing  as  a  school  study. 

€L  Devices  to  aid  pupils  to  see  perspective  effects  are  still  in 
demand.  The  Proportional  Frame  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown 
may  be  purchased  of  the  Davis  Press.  Another  useful  device 
is  the  little  door,  thus  described  by  Miss  Bradley,  of  Gardner, 


Upon  a  post-card  or  other  piece  of  cardboard  of  about  the  same  size,  draw 
a  concentric  rectangle  about  2"  x  3  1-2".  Cut  through  the  card  on  the  two 
short  sides  and  one  long  side  of  this  rectangle,  and  fold  on  the  remaining  long 
side  to  form  a  hinge.  This  little  door  may  now  be  swung  in  its  frame  to  open 
towards  the  observer  or  away  from  him.  The  card  may  be  held  with  the  long 
edges  vertical  or  horizontal  and  the  "door"  placed  in  position  to  represent 
a  shelf,  a  door  opening  either  way,  a  floor,  a  ceiling,  a  wall,  almost  any 
rectilinear  surface. 

If  the  pupils  made  a  folding  screen  last  Christmas,  or  if 
there  is  one  in  the  room,  or  if  one  can  be  made  of  stout  card- 
board, or  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  it  will  furnish  no  end  of 
interesting  problems  in  foreshortening  and  convergence  for 
grammar  grade  children. 

C  Let  us  resolve  to  have  less  bad  art  in  the  Washington's 
Birthday  work  this  year.  Let  the  primary  children  copy  a  good 
United  States  shield  and  color  it,  that  on  the  eagle  of  a  half- 
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dollar,  for  example.  If  intermediate  children  must  draw  and 
color  a  flag,  let  it  be  flat  and  placed  on  the  paper  with  its  bars 
parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  paper.  Pray  do  not  put  General 
George  Washington  upon  it,  or  on  a  hatchet  blade;  nor  cover  it 
with  cherries,  nor  cross  its  staff  with  the  hatchet  handle.  I 
am  collecting  illustrations  of  good  Washington  papers,  to  be 
published  next  February.  I  hoped  to  have  enough  to  publish 
this  y^tr,  but  good  papers  are  hard  to  find.  Collecting  is  slow 
work.  If  you  have  any  without  neckties  and  other  barbarities, 
send  them  along,  for  the  good  of  us  all,  and  the  future  peace  of 
the  soul  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

C  ''A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  a  basket  of 
silver,"  said  a  wise  man  some  twenty-nine  hundred  years  ago. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  it;  a  letter  to  a  teacher  of  drawing 
from  a  high  school  boy: 

Hov.  30,  xpos* 

My  dear  10m , 

Ptehaps  you  will  be  interested  to  know  just  what  line  of  work  I  am  doing 
since  you  so  kindly  gave  me  your  time,  interest  and  advice  last  year.  I  am 
an  apprentice  in  Art  metal  work  with  McK —  &  W — ,  designers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

I  will  give  to  you  aU  the  credit  for  the  compliment  which  the  head  designer 
gave  my  set  of  drawings,  for  I  think  that  he  was  surprised  that  a  High  School 
course  gave  such  a  good  beginning  in  the  knowledge  of  art. 

Four  of  my  evenings  I  am  spending  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  school  taking  up 
modeling  and  designing. 

Thanking  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  at  school  and  out,  and 
wishing  now  that  I  had  at  least  done  my  half  of  the  work,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 


''Hear  counsel,  and  receive  instruction,"  0  ye  High  School 
student,  "that  THOU  mayest  be  wise  injthy  latter  end.'* 
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€L  Spring  is  coming.  It  is  time  to  begin  to  think  about  the 
spring  nature  study  and  drawing.  Are  you  ready  for  the  spring 
work? 

Time!  What  an  empty  vapour  'tis! 

And  days!  How  swift  they  are! 
Swift  as  an  Indian  arrow  flies. 

Or  like  a  shooting  star! 

—Said  Dr.  Watts. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  DRAWIKG  AKD  DESIGN 


AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Booky  Kit  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Maud  Hills,  Candy  Box,  with  decorations  in  color,  Grade  Vm,  East  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  Kit  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 
Gertrude  Smith,  Grade  Vm,  Highland  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Hazel  Douglass,  Grade  V,  Indiana,  Pa.  -^ 

t*Gertrude  Lang,  Grade  V,  Westpoint,  Ga.  ^ , 
Eva  Myrick,  Grade  V,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
tjeannett    Murray,  Grade  VUI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Fritz  Seiffert,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Jane  White,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Devoe's  water  colors,  and  Badge. 
Heniy  Gewinner,  Grade  IV,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Edward  Greenman,  Grade  V,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Edward  Welch,  Grade  Vm,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
^Clarence  Cooley,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Milford  Moen,  Grade  Vm,  Ada,  Minn. 
Edward  Johnson,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Daisy  Mosely,  Grade  Vm,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Lester  Fay,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Walter  Paul  Lloyd,  Grade  VH,  Jones  School. 
Laurina  Lizotte,  Grade  VH,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize   Membership  in  the  Guild,  and  Badge. 
Ruth  A.  Hamlin,  Grade  VIH,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 
Fred  Howard,  Grade  I,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Craig  McQure,  Jr.,  Grade  Vm,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  T. 
H.  R.  Burdick,  Grade  H,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Rocco  Sgalio,  Grade  IH,  Rye,  N.  T. 
Earl  Goodrich,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow. 
Mary  Digue,  Grade  I,  East  Longmeadow. 
Willie  Bourgeois,  Grade  I,  East  Longmeadow. 

*For  epecial  work. 

fAn  honor  marie.    A  priie  winner  in  acme  preTioui  oonUst. 
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MunseU  Randall,  Grade  VI,  Westerly,  R,  I. 
Frank  Rock,  Grade  Vm,  Holyoke. 

Walter  Lloyd,  Grade  Vn, ? 

Kenneth  Havens,  Grade  V,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Helen  Carr,  Grade  Vm,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Ethel  Tyler,  Grade  Vm,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Orens  Oowes,  Grade  VI,  Indiana,  Pa. 
tisabell  P.  Burdick,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Janet  Malcolm,  Grade  VI,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Bertha  C.  Martin,  Grade  VI,  Holyoke. 
Grace  Harton,  Grade  m.  East  Longmeadow. 
*Ruth  Davis,  Grade  VII,  East  Longmeadow. 
♦Max  Raithel,  Grade  VI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
tHoward  Bentiey,  Grade  Vm,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

HONORABLE  MENTION. 

Right  to  place  S.  A.  G.  within  a  circle,  on  the  face  of  all  drawings  submitted 
hereafter. 


Flora  Adams 
Vivian  Arnold 
Arthu  Babin 
Marcia  Bentley 
Michael  Bozzi 
Willie  Bunnell 
Edna  Clark 
Bonna  Couture 
Agnes  Crockett 


Edith  Frenette 
Marvin  Grey 
William  Guerstner 
Ned  Howard 
Einer  Larsen 
Dorothy  Long 
Esther  Lundahl 
Philip  Merian 
Henry  Munson 


Mabel  Olson 
Fred  Raithel 
De^^ttRay 
Julia  Remark 
Edith  Rowley 
Julia  Sullivan 
Anastatia  Quinlan 
Esther  Wallen 
Russell  Tiyon 


The  Christmas  work  was  valued  so  highly  by  the  children  that  they  would 
not  send  it  for  the  contest,  esteeming  the  work  itself  above  any  honors  it 
might  draw.  So  we  must  interpret  the  falling  ofif  in  the  amount  of  work 
contributed.  The  character  of  the  contributed  work  was  good,  on  the  whole, 
especially  that  from  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Some  teachers  have  yet  to  be  persuaded  of  the  fact  that  ornament  in  brilliant 
colors  is  ALWAYS  mon  attractive  to  the  eye  than  a  picture  in  gray  and  that 
in  consequence  it  is  out  of  place  on  a  picture  frame  for  a  photograph. 

The  jtuy  is  always  glad  to  see  examples  of  home  work,  special  work  by 
exceptional  pupils,  and  from  children  who  are  unable  to  attend  public  schools. 

The  badges  awarded  last  month  have  been  delayed  owing  to  difficulties 
involved  in  their  mailing.    It  will  not  happen  again. 
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HE  DRAWS  BEST  WHO  DRAWS  MOST 


BULLETIN 


BESSIE  ATTENBOROUGH 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Won  the  First  Prize  in  the  January  Contest. 

See  page  544. 

A  series  of  three  articles  on  Pottery  by 

CHESfflRE  LOWTON  BOONE 

begins  this  month. 

Esthetic  Culture,  a  course  for  developing  the  sense 

of  beauty  in  those  who  find  drawing  difficult,  by 

MISS  ISABEL  SEW  ALL, 

will  begin  in  the  April  number. 

•  

Superb  Nature  Drawings,  in  black  and  white,  by 

WALTER  SARGENT, 

State  Superyisor  of  Drawing,  Massachusetts, 

as  Supplements,  in  April  and  May. 
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A  DANDY  CCX)K-BOOK. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  when  I  was  a  little  girl  and  tried  to  help 
my  mother  cook  enough  food  to  keep  my  four  big  brothers 
from  starving,  I  started  a  cook-book.  It  is  not  finished  even  yet, 
for  under  each  ornamental  heading  I  left  a  great  many  blank 
pages,  and  each  week  a  new  recipe,  tested  and  found  to  be 
desirable,  is  added  to  those  written  so  long  ago. 

Though  many  of  those  first  recipes  were  "prepaircd"  with 
"flower"  and  "shugar"  I  was  very  proud  of  the  book  for  I  could 
make,  all  alone  by  myself,  everything  in  it  and  in  addition  to 
that  I  designed  the  cover  and  headings. 

All  good  girls  love  to  cook,  and  love  to  draw,  so  if  they  can 
draw  pictures  for  their  own  cook  books  the  results  are  always 
lovely.  The  subject  should  interest  the  boys  also  for  what  boy 
wouldn't  like  his  mother  to  own  a  real  up-to-date  cook-book? 

The  book  from  which  the  accompanj^ing  illustrations^ 
are  taken  is  made  of  sheets  of  very  thin  cardboard  with  covers 
of  stiffer  material,  and  it  has  two  rings  which  hold  the  l^ves 
in  place.  The  plages  are  thrown  back  until  the  desired  recipe 
is  found  then  the  book  is  hting  up,  out  of  the  way  of  spotters, 
where  it  can  be  consulted  easily  without  using  one's  flour- 
covered  hands. 

The  designing  of  the  headings  is  great  fun.  Ofentimes  it 
is  difllcult  for  a  child  to  think  of  a  suitable  motif  for  his  design, 
but  here  such  hosts  of  things  come  rushing  forward  at  the  word 
that  the  difllculty  is  to  know  what  to  choose.    All  one  has  to 

*Plate  1  gives  three  of  the  title  pages  reproduced  in  half-tone,  to  show  the  arrange- 
ment. Plate  2  shows  the  cover  and  six  of  the  groups  from  as  many  other  title  page«*. 
The  frontispiece  gives  three  other  groups,  those  for  "pies,"  "preserves,"  and  "bread." 
reproduced  in  color.  The  Editor  regrets  that  the  entire  set  could  not  be  given  in  color. 
The  originals  are  charming  in  their  delicate  suggestive  tints. 
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do  is  to  shut  his  eyes  and  say  ''Soup.**  Only  see  the  things  ready 
and  eager  to  be  made  into  a  design.  The  big  kettle ;  the  vegetables 
and  meats,  the  tureen  and  plates  of  delicate  china.  Think  of  ''Pre- 
serves."    Pears,  peaches,  apples,  boxes  of  strawberries,  rows  of 
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o 

o 


o 
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cans  with  little  white  labels,  tall  bottles  of  grape  juice,  tumblers 
of  jelly  and  marmalade,  appear.  Think  of  the  little  curly  heads  of 
lettuce  and  the  chickens  and  lobsters  and  fishes  for  the  "Salad." 

Such  good  things  and  so  easy  to  draw!  Things  we  have 
drawn  hundreds^  of  times  with  much  labor  and  weariness  to  the 
flesh,  but  now  so  fresh  and  interesting  in  this  new  importance. 
If  the  animals  and  vegetables  fail  there  are  the  dishes.  Not 
"models  and  objects,"  lest  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  receive 
a  check,  but  the  yellow  mixing  bowls,  the  pitchers  of  milk,  the 
eggs,  and  spoons  and  tins. 

Now  the  problem  is  to  compose  these  common  things  in 
an  interesting    way  that  will  embody  the   principles   of  good 
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design.  First  there  is  the  lettering.  The  pages  are  uniformi  so 
each  heading  should  be  the  same  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
paper,  and  the  simple  well  proportioned  letters  the  same  size  on 
each  page.  In  the  illustrations  here  given  the  objects  are  drawn 
"side  view"  in  simple  outlines.  It  becomes  then  an  exercise 
in  proportion  and  composition  with  no  elipses  or  vanishing  lines 
to  bother. 

If  color  is  used  it  should  be  washed  in  over  the  lead  pencil 
drawing  and  the  ink  outline  added  after  the  color  has  dried. 
One's  monogram  may  be  used  on  the  backs,  alone,  or  made  a 
part  of  the  cover  design. 

If  there  be  any  teacher  with  many  pupils,  and  little  material 
to  work  with,  who  is  discouraged  because  her  children  can  do 
nothing  in  basketery  or  rug-making,  let  her  try  these  simple 
designs.    I  am  sure  she  will  be  overjoyed  with  the  result. 

•  SALLY  BAILEY  BROWN 

Dorchester,  Maeeachueette 
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APPLICATION  AND  DRILL  WORK. 

ONE  is  apt  to  think  that  if  they  know  the  method  that  they 
know  how,  that  if  they  know  the  method  of  drawing  they 
know  how  to  draw.  This  is  not  true.  A  method  is  but  an  orderly 
way  of  doing;  it  is  the  road  but  not  the  destination;  it  is  the  path 
along  which  you  must  do  your  own  walking.  Many  may  think 
that  because  the  method  of  drawing  these  little  action  figures 
is  simple,  that  the  drawing  of  the  figures  themselves  is  easy 
and  may  be  acquired  with  but  little  effort.  This,  also,  is  not 
true.  These  little  figures  represent  the  very  essence  of  drawing 
and  to  attain  the  ability  to  draw  them  requires  persistent  work 
and  not  a  little  patience.  Children,  however,  acquire  the  draw- 
ing of  these  figures  readily  if  led  by  one  who  can  draw  them,  or 
if  directed  systematically  through  the  aid  of  cards  on  which 
the  action  is  pictured.  The  method  of  adding  thickness  and 
proportion  to  these  figures  is  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
School  Arts  Book*  and  now  is  given  the  method  of  using  them. 

The  method  is  this : — simply  draw  the  action  figure  and  then 
using  it  as  a  general  guide  draw  the  full  proportioned  figure 
under  or  to  the  right  of  it,  or  on  a  separate  paper  as  shown  in 
Figures  2  and  3,  4  and  5.  The  action  figure  is  but  an  aid  to 
the  full  proportioned  drawing.  It  is  a  bridge  over  the  best 
and  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  in  drawing  the  human  fig- 
ure. Do  not  try  to  turn  the  action  figure  itseU  into  a  full  pro- 
portioned figure  but  draw  the  latter  separately  using  the  former 
as  a  guide. 

The  little  action  figures  may  be  taught  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grades,  but  the  form  and  proportion  elements  perhaps 
not  lower  than  the  fourth  grade,  though  this  latter  is  merely  an 
opinion.  There  are  many  ways  of  teaching  the  little  action 
figures,  but  perhaps  the  best  and  quickest  is  to  choose  an  action, 

*March  and  April.  1904. 
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say  running,  Figure  i.  Place  an  action  figure  representing 
running  on  the  blackboard  and  teach  it.  Teach  it  as  if  it  was 
a  new  word  in  language.  Show  that  walking  is  constant  falling 
and  that  running  is  faster  falling.    Show  that  the  oblique  line 
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.o,'      ^0^, 
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245*4 


is  the  line  of  action  and  that  the  more  rapid  the  running  the 
more  the  lines  slant.  By  some  way,  some  means,  get  the  pupils 
interested  in  the  action  of  running  and  this  interest,  coupled 
with  the  action  figures,  will  do  the  rest.  After  the  pupils  have 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  action  of  running,  use  it.  Use 
it  in  little  imaginative  story  drawings,  in  games  that  children 
play,  and  in  the  hundred  and  one  ways  that  only  a  teacher  knows 
and  can  use.  Yes,  use  a  model,  use  it  persistently,  use  it  all 
you  can.    Verify  each  point  that  comes  up,  on  the  model. 

The  full  proportioned  figures  are  best  learned  in  this  way. 
Place  an  action  figure  on  the  blackboard  where  the  pupils  can 
see  it  plainly  and  then  let  them  reproduce  it  as  a  full  proportioned 
figure  similar  to  those  in  this  article.  For  example,  draw  Figure 
2  on  the  blackboard  and  let  the  pupils  reproduce  it  as  Figure  3. 
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These  methods  and  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  drawing  from  the  pose  or  any  other  commendable 
method,  but  is  rather  an  aid  to  them.  If  this  method  stands  for 
anything  it  is  as  a  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  model  has 
the  power  to  reproduce  itself  on  a  fiat  surface,  or  that  the  object 
has  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher.  It  is  an  appeal  for  higher 
and  more  intelligent  methods  of  work. 

D.   R.  AUGSBURG 

Oakland,  California 
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POTTERY  BUILDING. 

THE  November  (1904)  School  Arts  Book  presented  in  clear 
concise  form,  a  workmanlike  and  expeditious  method  of 
making  pottery;  but  that  is  a  method  for  high  school  puplis, — 
pupils  who  can  use  machines  and  who  have  considerable  skill.  In 
the  grades,  pottery  may  be  cast  as  suggested  in  that  article,  if 
moulds  are  furnished  ready  made;  and  this  has  been  done  in  a 
small  way  even  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade.  The  potter's  wheel 
being  too  much  for  small  hands  to  manage,  most  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  building,  that  is,  modeling  pottery  shapes,  tiles, 
etc.,  by  hand. 

Building  in  clay  has  these  advantages:  the  process  may 
be  carried  on  as  time  permits,  the  work  being  kept  damp  between 
lessons;  building  allows  absolute  freedom  in  the  execution  of 
individual  ideas,  shapes  can  be  built,  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible or  difficult  to  make  in  any  other  way;  such  things,  for 
instance,  as  square  or  rectangular  forms  and  fiat  tiles. 

There  are  two  ways  of  building  pottery:  (i)  by  means  of 
coils,  which  means  was  used,  and  is  yet  used,  by  the  American 
Indians;  and  (2)  by  means  of  smaU  bits  of  clay  worked  together 
in  successive  layers. 

The  Indian  process  is  more  easily  understood  and  will  be 
described  first.  The  clay  should  be  soft,  but  not  sticky,  well 
worked,  free  from  lumps  and  hard  stiff  portions.  A  piece  is 
rolled  with  both  hands  (illustration  i)  on  the  table  or  board  into  a 
roll  perhaps  eight  inches  long  and  about  the  size  of  a  piece  of 
chalk.  The  roll  may  be  as  long  as  the  pupil  can  manage,  but 
between  eight  and  ten  inches  will  be  enough  for  children  of  the 
third  and  fourth  grades.  The  rolls  used  should  be  made  with 
as  few  motions  and  little  handling  as  possible;  if  clay  is  manip- 
ulated to6  much  it  dries  out  and  crumbles.  Blake  the  rolls 
with  fairly  firm  pressure  of  the  hands  and  should  the  clay  tend 
to  fiatten  out,  make  the  roll  as  round  as  possible  with  the  fingers 
and  proceed  as  before  with  as  even  a  motion  as  possible. 
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This  roll  is  coiled  in  a  spiral  form  to  make  the  bottom  of  a 
bowl,  for  instance  (illustration  2).  Roll  enough  more  clay  to  make 
this  bottom  of  required  size.    Lay  several  succeeding  rolls  upon 


the  edge  of  this  bottom,  thereby  building  up  the  sides  of  the 
bowl.  When  the  sides  are  well  started,  fasten  the  rolls  securely 
together  on  the  outside  first,  by  rubbing  the  thumb  or  finger 
across  them  (illustration  3) ;  do  the  same  to  the  inside  and  bottom, 
filling  in  the  angle  between  sides  and  bottom  to  make  the  work 
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Stronger  and  to  allow  later  some  clay  to  be  cut  away  outside; 
finally  make  this  inside  fairly  smooth  and  finished;  the  outside 
may  be  finished  later.  Now  as  many  more  rolls  may  be  added 
to  the  rim  of  the  bowl  as  seem  desirable,  each  succeeding  round 
being  fastened  securely  to  the  one  below  it.  Short  pieces  are 
laid  up  on  the  edge  to  make  it  level  and  the   whole   finished 


snlooth  with  the  thumb  and  fingers.  This  finishing  means 
the  making  of  a  smooth  surface.  Small  depressions  and  open- 
ings between  the  rolls  are  filled  in  with  bits  of  clay;  projections 
from  the  surface  are  rubbed  down  to  the  common  level,  or  cut 
off  with  a  modeling  tool  (any  fiat  stick  with  fairly  straight  edge 
will  do). 

As  to  form;  if  the  bowl  is  to  be  wider  at  the  top,  lay  each 
succeeding  roll  of  clay  just  a  trifle  toward  the  outside  edge  of 
the  rim;  if  the  top  is  to  become  smaller,  gradually  contract  it 
by  placing  the  rolls  of  clay  just  a  little  toward  the  inside  edge. 
It  will  be  learned,  after  some  slight  practice,  that  the  piece  tends 
to  grow  wider  as  it  is  built  up,  therefore  the  embryo  potter  will 
do  well  to  work  for  an  opening  a  bit  smaller  than  is  desired  in 
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the  finished  article.  The  smoothmg  and  finishing  processes 
will  also  slightiy  increase  the  diameter  of  the  piece.  It  will 
tend  to  increase  the  beauty  of  such  a  bowl  to  have  it  curve  in 
gracefully   at   the   bottom,    and  as  it  has  been  made   rather 


thicker  where  the  bottom  and  sides  meet,  enough  may  be 
cut  away  there,  with  the  modeling  tool,  to  give  satisfactory 
appearance. 

The  above  method  is  one  in  common  use  and  is  not  difficult. 
But  to  work  so,  the  clay  must  be  just  right  to  roll  without  crumb- 
ling; other  conditions  being  equal  this  is  the  way  children  of 
the  primary  grades  will  build  their  pottery. 

A  second  way,  that  is,  building  with  small  pieces  of  clay, 
though  more  difficult  and  suited  to  older  pupils,  admits  of  the 
use  of  clay  varying  much  in  quality  (such  material  as  local  clay 
brought  in  by  the  pupils)  and  makes  pottery  that  is  stronger 
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and  more  solid.    Such  things  as  large  bowls,  vases  and  garden 
jars  are  built  in  this  way. 

By  this  second  method,  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  is  constructed 
of  small  bits  of  clay  thoroughly  worked  together  forming  a  tile 


of  required  shape  and  size.  The  side  is  begim  by  laying  bits 
of  clay  around  the  edge,  working  each  bit  into  the  clay  at  the 
edge,  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand  (right  in  illus- 
tration) and  keeping  a  uniform  thickness  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  other  hand  ( illustration  4  showing  thumb  pressing  bit 
of  clay  into  place).  (Illustration  5  shows  next  stroke  with  fore- 
finger of  same  hand).  This  process  is  continued  round  the  edge  of 
the  bowl,  guiding  the  slope  and  cturve  of  the  sides  with  the  left 
hand  which  also  regulates  the  thickness  of  the  wall.    But  these 
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bits  of  clay  when  worked  into  place  are  not  pressed  downward 
with  any  force,  but  rather  dragged  into  place  with  a  diagonal 
motion  across  the  edge;  this  means  a  light  touch  that  thorough- 
ly fastens  each  bit  of  clay  into  place,  without  in  any  way. dis- 
turbing the  solidity  of  the  work.  The  vessel  may  be  made 
smooth  and  finished  as  in  the  preceding,  by  rubbing  down 
the  rougher  places  and  filling  in  the  hollows.  Since  built  pottery 
has  a  tendency  to  fiare  as  the  sides  are  built  up,  allow  for  this 
tendency  and  make  the  sides  a  little  more  perpendicular  than 
is  desired  in  the  finished  piece. 

Once  acquired,  this  building  with  pieces  is  invaluable  and 
is  not  only  the  surest  way  to  produce  good  work,  but  the  method 
is  structural  and  consistent;  clay  should  be  so  handled. 

One  last  word  about  tiles.  These  are  made  of  small  bits 
of  clay  thoroughly  worked  together,  so  that  the  finished  tile  will 
be  a  solid,  well  kneaded  clay  mass.  The  tile  is  made  a  little 
larger  than  the  required  size,  of  even  thickness  and  very  level 
on  the  surface,  being  rubbed  slowly  with  the  thumb,  not  in  one 
direction  only,  but  in  all  directions  across  the  face.  It  should 
be  smoothed  carefully  where  needed,  pressing  the  high  places 
down.  The  tile  is  either  decorated  with  incised  line  when  soft, 
or  painted  when  it  has  become  stiff  but  not  entirely  dry.* 

The  decoration  of  clay  ware  will  be  treated  in  another  paper. 

C.  L.   BOONE 

Montclair,  New  Jeney 


*The  following  publications  give  more  or  less  information  concerning  pottery 
proooMes. 

20th  'Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Motlem  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Aboriginal  pottery  oi  the  Eastern  United  States.  (177  plates  and  numerous  drawings — 
excellent.) 

How  to  Make  Pottery  by  Mary  White;  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.00.  Very  sug- 
gestive to  one  who  has  made  a  beginning. 

'Keramio  Studio.  Published  monthly  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  During  1003-4  this  maga- 
sine  contained  very  practical  articles  on  many  phases  of  pottery  work,  by  Chas.  F.  Binno. 
Interesting  illu-^trations  of  pottery  and  tile  designs. 
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A  HIGH  SCHCX)L  ART  CLUB. 

FOR  many  years  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  to  cultivate  the 
social  side  of  school  life  in  our  High  School,  then  something 
occurred  that  started  an  organization  of  a  most  democratic  spirit. 
Through  a  friend  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  drawing  teacher 
was  induced  to  exchange  exhibits  of  work  in  drawing.  In  the 
exhibit  sent  by  the  Binghamton  High  School  were  many  draw- 
ings by  the  "Bonheur  Club."  On  inquiry  as  to  what  such  a 
club  was,  I  found  that  the  club  had  been  formed  with  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  a  love  for  art  and  for  social  enjojrment.  Just 
what  was  needed  in  our  school,  we  thought. 

A  meeting  was  called,  and  a  High  School  Art  Club  was 
formed,  patterned  after  the  one  at  Binghamton.  It  had  for 
its  officers.  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
elected  for  one  school  year.  The  meetings  were  to  be  held 
monthly  at  four  o'clock.  The  membership  fee  was  to  be 
ten  cents  for  the  year.  Each  member  was  required  to  submit 
one  drawing  to  be  made  in  any  medium,  a  fine  of  two  cents 
being  imposed  for  failure  to  produce  the  required  drawing. 
Every  pupil  and  teacher  was  invited  to  belong.  The  club  was 
organized  with  a  membership  of  about  twenty  but  it  now  num- 
bers about  eighty  members. 

At  each  meeting  a  speaker  from  the  faculty  or  outside  the 
school  was  secured  to  give  a  talk  upon  some  subject  connected 
with  art;  as,  travels  abroad,  or  visits  to  art  centers  in  this  coun- 
try. At  one  meeting  an  artist  gave  a  talk  on  ''Drawing  for 
Dollars."  Later  he  gave  several  prizes  for  the  most  successful 
drawing  from  the  pose  done  that  day,-  and  then  presented  the 
club  with  a  bust  of  ''Beatrice."  To  show  its  appreciation 
the  club  always  presents  the  speaker  with  some  flowers  or  some 
souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

At  first  we  found  it  difficult  to  interest  the  boys,  who  seemed 
to  consider  an  Art  Club  a  little  ben^th  their  dignity;  so  we 
decided  to  try  the  art  which  appeals  to  most  boys, — "the  art  of 
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cooking/'  As  we  suspected,  there  was  a  large  addition  to  the 
club  at  the  following  meeting,  due  probably  to  the  announce- 
ment, "Light  refreshments  to  be  served."  The  clause  of  the 
constitution  containing  the  words  "for  social  enjoyment," 
appealed  to  them  and  the  entertainments  given  later  by  the  Art 
Club  could  not  have  succeeded  without  the  enthusiastic  help 
of  the  boys. 

We  have  given  one  or  two  entertainments  every  year, 
all  of  which  have  been  remarkably  successful.  First  we  gave 
a  Colonial  Tea  in  which  we  tried  to  carry  out  the  art  of  dress 
shown  in  the  early  days.  The  large  corridor  was  adorned  with 
old  fashioned  furniture  and  an  old  fashioned  supper  was 
served.  One  year  we  gave  a  Christmas  Sale,  articles  being 
solicited  from  students  who  could  draw,  paint,  embroider  or 
who  could  make  any  useful  article.  Plaster  casts  were  bought 
at  wholesale  prices  and  arranged  in  an  attractive  booth  having 
a  black  background.  These  were  sold  by  members  of  another 
art  club  in  the  city  who  were  interested  in  helping  to  make  our 
High  School  Art  Club  a  success.  Light  refreshments  were 
sold  and  all  voted  it  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

The  entertainment  from  which  we  gained  the  most  finan- 
cially was  a  series  of  Gibson  Tableaux  interspersed  with  musical 
selections  and  followed  by  a  short  pantomime  of  "The  Artists 
Dream."  At  another  time  the  Hamilton  College  Glee  and 
Instrumental  Clubs  gave  such  a  fine  concert  that  soon  a  similar 
mandolin  and  guitar  club  was  formed  in  our  High  School.  This 
has  given  a  number  of  very  enjoyable  concerts. 

The  proceeds  of  the  entertainments  have  bought  to  our 
High  School  two  beautiful  works  of  art,  —  Apollo  and  Venus 
de  Milo,  heroic  size,  a  smaller  Venus  de  Milo,  and  other  smaller 
pieces  of  statuary,  and  a  beautiful  watercolor  landscape  by 
Bazane.      With  some   of  our   money  we   have  purchased  the 
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necessary  utensils  and  dishes  for  serving  light  refreshments, 
a  pyropen  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members,  and  have  subscribed 
to  an  Art  Magazine  which  is  kept  on  a  table  in  the  study  room. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  State  of  New  York 
duplicates  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  all  money  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  school  decorations. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  club  has  a  picnic  or  similar 
affair  to  celebrate  the  successes  of  the  year. 

CARRIE    R.   HARMON 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Oensva,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WIND  IN  A  FROLIC* 

WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

The  Wind,  one  morning,  sprung  up  from  sleep. 

Saying,  'Now  for  a  frolic!  now  for  a  leap! 

Now  for  a  mad-cap  galloping  chase! 

1*11  make  a  commotion  in  every  place!' 

So  it  swept  with  a  bustle  right  through  a  great  town. 

Creaking  the  signs,  and  scattering  down 

Shutters;  and  whisking,  with  merciless  squalls. 

Old  women's  bonnets  and  gingerbread  stalls: 

There  never  was  heard  a  much  lustier  shout, 

As  the  apples  and  oranges  trundled  about. 

And  the  urchins  that  stood  with  their  thievish  eyes. 

Forever  on  watch,  ran  off  each  with  a  prize. 

Then  away  to  the  field  it  went,  blustering  and  humming; 
And  the  cattle  all  wondered  what  ever  was  coming: 
It  plucked  by  their  tails  the  grave  matronly  cows. 
And  tossed  the  colts'  manes  all  over  their  brows. 
Till,  offended  at  such  a  familiar  salute. 
They  all  turned  their  backs,  and  stood  sullenly  mute. 

So  on  it  went,  capering  and  playing  its  pranks — 

Whistling  with  reeds  on  the  broad  river's  banks; 

Puffing  the  birds  as  they  sat  on  the  spray. 

Or  the  traveller  grave  on  the  king's  highway. 

It  was  not  too  nice  to  hustle  the  bags 

Of  the  beggar,  and  flutter  his  dirty  rags: 

'Twas  so  bold,  that  it  feared  not  to  play  its  joke 

With  the  doctor's  wig,  or  the  gentleman's  cloak. 

Through  the  forest  it  roared,  and  cried  gaily,  'Now, 

You  sturdy  old  oaks.  111  make  you  bow!' 

And  it  made  them  bow  without  more  ado. 

And  cracked  their  great  branches  through  and  through. 

Then  it  rushed,  like  a  monster,  on  cottage  and  farm, 
Striking  their  dwellers  with  sudden  alarm; 


♦The  original  footnote  in  "Ru«8eir8  Sequel." 

This  lesson  i«  meant  for  the  practice  of  loud,  high,  lively,  anri  rapid  utterance,  with 
short  paufle<i.  Great  care  should  be  taken,  in  reading  it,  not  to  let  the  voice  run  merely 
by  the  metre  and  the  linefl.  but  to  keep  it  in  the  tones  of  lively  and  humorous  talking. 
The  common  fault,  in  the  reading  of  such  pieoen,  is  what  i»  sometimes  called  a 
"cantering"  voice. 
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And  they  ran  out  like  bees,  in  a  midsummer  swarm; 

Thei^  were  dames  with  their  'kerchiefs  tied  over  their  caps, 

To  see  if  the  poultry  were  free  from  mishaps; 

The  turkeys  they  gobbled,  the  geese  screamed  aloud. 

And  the  hens  crept  to  roost  in  a  terrified  crowd: 

There  was  rearing  of  ladders,  and  logs  laying  on. 

Where  the  thatch  from  the  roof  threatened  soon  to  be  gone. 

But  the  wind  had  pressed  on,  and  had  met  in  a  lane. 
With  a  schoolboy  who  panted  and  struggled  in  vain; 
For  it  tossed  him  and  twirled  him,  then  passed;  and  he  stood 
With  his  hat  in  a  pool,  and  his  shoe  in  the  mud. 
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APRIL 

PLANT^DRAWING  AND  DESIGN 


SPRING  is  arriving.  The  first  pussy  willows  are  in  the  swamps, 
the  first  lamb's  tails  hang  from  the  alder  bushes  along 
the  «dge  of  the  meadow;  the  climbing  sim  has  willed  the  blue- 
bird to  his  whiff  of  song,  and  in  the  April  rain  brother  robin 
sings  again. 

Our  March  lessons,  let  us  hope,  have  prepared  the  children 
to  welcome  the  birds  as  never  before.  Our  April  lessons  must 
lead  the  children  to  notice  the  flowers  more  closely.  But  the 
older  children  should  see  more  in  the  returning  life  than  the 
little  children  see.  In  the  early  years  "a  primrose  by  a  river's 
brim,"  may  well  be  just  a  yellow  primrose,  but  later  it  ought 
to  be  "dwelt  upon,  wondered  at.''  Something  of  its  beauty 
of  structure  and  texture,  something  of  its  harmonies  of  line  and 
color,  ought  to  be  perceived,  for  a  primrose  no  less  than  a  shell 
is  "a  miracle  of  design." 

Just  how  early  instruction  in  Design  should  begin  nobody 
knows.  What  the  character  of  that  instruction  should  be  no- 
body can  yet  say  with  authority.  Child  study  may  help  to  solve 
these  problems.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  what  children  call  "beautiful"  and  what  an  adult  of 
taste  thinks  beautiful.  TeacfiiBjis  have  been  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  foist  their  adult  ideals  of  beauty  upon  innocent  children, 
and  of  attempting  to  teach  design  too  soon.  The  charge  may 
be  true.  But  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher  to  estab- 
lish ideals?  There  is  no  living  in  the  house  with  children  until 
some  adult  ideals  are  forced  upon  them,  ideals  of  cleanliness 
obedience,  respect  for  property,  self-control,  good  manners, 
etc.,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  find  the  teaching  of  certain 
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''adult  ideals"  in  esthetics  practically  "hannless"  and  on  the 
whole  rather  useful  in  the  long  run. 

The  Contests  inaugurated  by  the  School  Arts  Book,  bring- 
ing together  as  they  do  work  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  done  under  widely  differing  conditions,  have  thrown  a 
little  light  on  this  dark  subject,  and  are  likely  to  furnish  more 
light  in  the  future.  Putting  together  what  can  be  gathered 
from  the  theorists  of  all  sorts,  and  the  observers  of  conditions 
and  results,  it  would  seem  that  design  in  the  primary  grades 
must  be  largely  ''play''  design,  with  little  thought  of  technical- 
ities; that  in  the  intermediate  grades  it  must  be  extremely  simple 
and  without  much  stress  upon  originality,  and  that  even  in  the 
grammar  grades  rules  and  principles  must  be  subordinated  to 
practice.  The  work  for  the  spring  term  has  been  planned 
accordingly. 

PRIMARY. 

In  primary  grades  all  over  the  land,  nature  study,  language, 
and  drawing  go  hand  in  hand  at  this  season.  The  work  in 
these  years  is  therefore  largely  illustrative,  at  first. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  the  pussy  willow 
or  other  spring  growths. 

Give  special  attention  to  shape  and  size  of  sheet  and  to  the  placing  of  the 
drawing.  A  pleasing  result  can  be  secured  by  using  a  gray  paper,  drawing 
the  stem  and  scales  with  brown  pencil  and  the  pussies  with  white  chalk,  as 
at  A,  a  drawing  by  Willie  Grady,  Filmer  School,  Somewhere.  Try  the  same 
subject  in  water  color  and  in  lead  pendl. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  drawmgs  from  the  alder,  birch, 
or  some  other  twigs  having  hanging  catkins,  or  from  any  early 
conspicuous  growth. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  placing  on  the  sheet  of  appropriate  size, 
that  the  spray  may  'look  natural."    The  catkins  should  appear  to  hang  as 
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in  nature.  Effective  drawings  may  be  made  by  using 
colored  pencils;  the  brown  one  first,  and  afterwards  as 
many  other  dots  of  color  as  the  pupils  can  discover. 
The  illustration,  B,  was  drawn  in  ink  by  Aurora 
Lapoint,  Easthampton,  Mass.  Try  similar  subjects 
in  other  mediums,  including  water  color. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from 
twigs  with  bursting  buds,  such  as  red  maple, 
shad  bush,  ehn,  etc.,  or  from  thd  earliest 
flowers. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  directions  of  stems, 
how  they  branch,  how  long  the  twigs  are,  where  the 
bunches  of  buds  are  placed.  Have  the  drawings  look 
well  placed  on  the  sheet,  by  trimming  the  sheet  after 
the  drawing  is  finished.  Use  colored  pencils,  water 
color,  or  whatever  will  give  the  effect.  The  illustra- 
tion, C,  was  drawn  in  pencil  and  water  color  by  "J. 
E.  A."  in  a  third  grade,  somewhere.  The  original  is 
very  lifelike  in  color. 


INTERMEDIATE. 

During  these  years  the  illustrative 
drawings  should  go  on,  in  April,  as 
occasion  requires;  but  in  the  time 
set  apart  for  Drawing,  instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  elements  of 
beauty,  with  a  view  towards  the 
utilization  of  nature  in  decorative 
design.  The  first  of  these  elements  is 
Order,  manifesting  itself  under  various 
forms.  The  most  promising  line  of 
work,  so  far  as  our  present  ignorance 
permits  us  to  see,  is  about  as  follows: 
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FOURTH  YEAR.  Teach  the 
regular  division  of  surface,  and  the 
repetition  and  alternations  of  units. 

The  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  use 
squared  paper.  If  squared  paper  is  not 
available,  make  some.  Have  each  child 
take  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  6x9  inches, 
and  placing  a  ruler  against  one  edge,  divide 
it  carefully  into  quarter  inches;  do  the  same 
with  the  other  edges.  Rule  light  straight 
lines  across  the  paper,  both  ways,  connect- 
ing opposite  points.  The  entire  surface  is 
now  divided  into  quarter-inch  squares. 
This  of  itself  forms  a  pleasing  pattern. 
By  filling  in  a  row  of  squares,  a  broad 
straight  line  is  formed.  Make  such  a 
pattern  as  that  at  i  (Plate  D;.  Here  a 
surface  is  regularly  divided,  and  the  result 
is  a  pleasing  pattern,  because  of  the  regular 
recurrence  of  a  unit.  Any  single  thing,  any 
spot  or  mark,  to  be  repeated  in  a  design,  is 
a  unit.  When  one  unit  only  is  used  the 
design  illustrates  repetition.  When  two 
different  units  are  used  in  the  same  design 
it  illustrates  alternation.  Teach  the  varie- 
ties of  repetition, — repetition  in  one  direc- 
tion, 2 ;  in  two  directions,  or  over  a  surface, 
4;  repetition  of  the  imit  but  alternation  in 
position,  3 ;  alternate  repetition,  5 ;  alternation 
over  a  surface,  6.  Do  not  over  emphasize  the 
names,  get  the  thing.  Have  each  pupil  make 
original  patterns.  It  is  easy,  and  the  results 
are  delightful  to  children.  Collect  examples 
of  Greek  frets,  and  of  repeating  patterns. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Teach  the  radial 
division  of  a  geometric  figure,  radial 
arrangement,  and  the  rosette  or  tile 
pattern. 
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The  simplest  w:Ly  to  do  this  is  to  cut  folded  paper.  Take  a  square  of 
thin  gray  or  manilla  paper  four  inches  on  a  side,  fold  it  on  its  diameters  and 
diagonals  as  shown  at  E,  Figure  i,  and  holding  it  firmly  at  the  center  angle,  clip  off 
a  comer.  Open  it.  The  result  is  either  similar  to  3  or  to  4.  Try  other  modi- 
fications.   Make  curved  cuts,  5,  6,  7,  8,  or  straight  cuts  within  the  square, 


9,  10,  II,  or  a  combination  of  straight  and  curved  cuts,  12.  Such  forms  are 
pleasing  when  they  have  unity,  that  is,  when  the  form  as  a  whole  appeals  to 
the  eye  first  and  most  strongly.  If  the  cuttings  are  too  deep,  the  form 
seems  made  of  four  things  instead  of  appearing  as  one  thing  modified. 
If  the  cuts  are  too  many  or  are  made  at  odd  angles,  or  are  too  erratic 
in  shape,  they  distract  and  confuse  the  mind,  and  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  Try  for  simple  forms  with  all  the  parts  closely 
related  in  direction  to  the  diameters  and  diagonals  of  the  square.  Mount 
the  best  on  larger  squares  of  slightly  different  color,  thus  producing 
rosettes  or  tiles. 
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SIXTH  YEAR.    Teach  bilateral  figures,  bilateral  arrange- 
ment, and  the  surface  pattern. 

The  simplest  way  to  teach  bilateral  unit  is  to  place  a  blot  of  ink  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and,  before  the  ink  has  dried  at  all,  to  fold  the  paper  through  or  near 
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the  blot,  pressing  the  paper  together  quickly  and  firmly.  The  spots  at  F  i, 
are  tjFpical  results.  But  as  an  agreeable  spot  comes  only  by  luck,  and  is  un- 
manageable in  design  (except  in  the  hands  of  more  skilful  designers  than 
sixth  grade  children  are  likely  to  be),  it  is  better  to  supplement  such  an  ex- 
ercise by  paper  cutting,  or  still  better  by  unit  building,  as  shown  at  Figure  2. 
Take  a  piece  of  thin  soft  wood  say  an  eighth  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  it 
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cut  a  piece  about  a  half  inch  wide  and  two  and 

a  half  inches  long.    Smooth  one  end,  and    thin 

it  to  a  plump  sixteenth  inch;  trim  the  edges  so 

that  the   length  of  the  end  is  one  quarter  inch. 

This  forms  a  stamp  which  when  inked  will  print 

a  line  like  that  in  the  upper  left  comer  at  Figure 

2.    In  a  water  color  pan,  or  some  other  shallow 

receptacle,  place  two  or  three  pieces  of  blotting 

paper  and  soak  them  with  ink.     Give  them  all 

they  will  take  up.    This  forms  a  good  ink  pad. 

On   a  sheet  of   drawing  paper   placed    upon  a 

blotter,  upon  three  or  four  other  sheets,  or  upon 

a  piece  of  cloth  (something  that  will  yield  a  bit 

under   pressure)  such  bilateral   units    as    those 

shown  in  the  top  row,  Figure  2,  can  be  easily 

stamped.    Another  stamp  with  a  face  the  same 

width    as   the  first,   and  twice  its  length,  will 

greatly  multiply  the  number  of  pleasing  bilateral 

units  possible   to   any  child.    A  good  unit  thus 

made  may  be  repeated  at  regular  intervals  over 

a   surface,    by    stamping    it   on    tracing    paper 

placed  over  squared  paper,  or  by  eye-judgment 

only.    The  units  should  be  so  spaced  that  the   eye  sees   the  pattern  as  a 

whole  first,  rather  than  of  units.     Experiment  will  determine  in  each  case 

what  spacing  will  give  this  effect.     Figure   3  is  a  good  surface  pattern  by 

Fred  Cowing,  Grade  6,  Coddington  School,  Quincy,  Mass. 

GRAMMAR. 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  chief  topic  is  Adaptation,  the 
modifying  of  natural  elements  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
technical  processes,  such  as  weaving,  embroidering,  printing, 
stenciling,  perforating,  and  inla3ring.  The  approach  may  be  as 
follows: 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Teach  Rhythm  of  measure,  and  the 
use  of  straight  lines  in  dividing  areas,  in  stripe  patterns  and 
plaids. 
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The  simplest  way  to  begin  this  work  is  by  use  of  squared  paper,  G.  Make 
a  row  of  elements  of  equal  length,  i.  These  elements  show  regularity  of 
measure,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  spacing.  The  series  is  monotonous. 
Make  a  group  of  elements  of  unequal  length,  2  and  3.  These  show  consistent 
variety  in  measure.    In  one  case  the  variety  may  be  expressed  by  the  arith- 


metical series  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  in  the  other  by  8,  4,  2.  These  are  examples  of 
rhythm  of  measure.  Make  a  fret  with  elements  of  equal  length,  4;  of  unequal 
length,  5  and  6.  Which  is  the  most  pleasing?  Why?  (Notice  that  the 
spaces  in  6  form  a  series  like  7;  and  that  in  5  there  are  two  patterns  exactly 
alike  except  in  value,  one  light  and  one  dark).  Make  a  group  of  elements 
which  may  be  represented  by  the  figures  2,  4,  8,  4,  2 ;  and  another  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  figures,  3,  5,  7,  5,  3 ;  Which  is  the  more  pleasing?  Why? 
(Compare  figures  8  and  9).  Make  a  group  like  10,  where  the  spaces  are  but 
half  the  width  of  the  elements.  Is  this  still  more  pleasing?  Why?  Is  the 
beauty  greater  when  the  exact  ratio  of  the  rhythm  is  evident,  or  when  it  is  too 
subtle  to  be  seen  at  once?  Can  you  express  upon  squared  paper  by  means 
of  straight  lines  the  rhjrthms  which  in  music  are  called  **march  time,"  **waltz 
time,"  and  such  as  are  expressed  by  3-2,  4-4,  6-8,  etc.?  We  find  equality  of 
measure  in  ladders,  fences,  brick  work,  tile  work,  etc.,  and  in  the  crystals, 
in  the  plans  of  fiowers,  in  fruit  sections,  etc.  Why  is  it  best  here?  We  find 
rhythm  of  measure  in  the  lengths  and  sizes  of  twigs,  in  bud  scales,  wing  feath- 
ers, leaflets,  etc.,  and  in  a  Greek  vase,  a  Gothic  tower,  a  Colonial  mantle, 
etc.  In  these  is  it  more  beautiful  than  equality  of  measure  would  be?  From 
the  examples  given  can  you  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  when  one  is  best 
and  when  the  other  is  best?  Search  for  good  examples  of  rhythm  of 
measure.  Notice  its  application  in  printing.  In  plate  H  the  first  is  a  title  page 
done  at  the  School  of  Printing,  Boston.  The  second  is  a  page  from  a  book 
purchased  in  Damascus  from  the  scribe  who  was  "publishing"  it  in  the  old 
way — by  hand.  That  was  written  with  a  reed  pen.  But  notice  the  rhjrthm 
of  measure  in  the  margins  and  the  regularity  of  measure  in  the  lines.     All 
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this  should  appear  in  written  work  in  school.    Make  an  original  border,  on 
squared  paper,  with  straight  line  elements,  illustrating  rhjrthm  of  measure. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.    Teach    Rhythm  of  Movement,  and  the 
tise  of  the  abstract  spot  in  building  units  of  design.* 


The  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  by  means  of  blackboard  illustrations.  Mr. 
Sargent  of  Massachusetts  sometimes  begins  such  a  lesson  by  drawing  a  vase 
outline  (See  Plate  i)  and  adding  a  handle  as  at  i.  Another  is  drawn  with  a 
handle  as  at  2;  and  still  another  with  a  handle  as  at  3.  The  pupils  always 
like  3  best.  "It  goes  with  the  rest  of  it."  Another  line  of  illustration  is 
shown  at  4  and  5.  Children  see  at  once  that  5  is  more  pleasing.  In  3  there 
is  no  abrupt  changes  for  the  eye  in  passing  over  the  outline.    The  movement 


*Mr.  Walter  J.  Kenyon,  of  San  Francisoo,  has  these  made  in  color,  to  the  delight  of 
hjs  pupils.  By  using  a  pot  of  rather  thick  water  color,  several  colors  partly  mixed,  very 
attractive  colored  "bilaterals"  are  produced. 
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of  the  eye  initiated  by  the  curve  of  the  body  is  continued  by  that  of  the  handle. 
Moreover  the  eye  easily  skips  from  the  handle  to  the  lip.  The  momentum 
gained  by  running  up  the  curve  of  the  body  and  handle  makes  the  jump  easy ! 
The  eye  was  going  in  the  right  direction  I  So  in  moving  from  part  to  part 
up  and  over  the  buttercup  at  5,  or  over  the  bud  or  the  leaf,  6  and  7.      ^'Rhjrthm 


1 1 


J 


A^ 


J 


ill    ^^^^'^  "h   jIloucTncnt' 
2Jm  ■A\c  lock,  of  il'^ 


means  joint  action  or  movement,  a  consistent  relation  of  parts  that  enables 
the  eye  to  find  a  way  through  all  the  details  of  a  design."  From  a  set  of  ab- 
stract spots  such  as  the  five  at  J  (three  reversed  also)  make  as  many  units  of 
design  as  possible  each  of  which  shall  strike  the  eye  as  a  unit,  a  complete 
whole,  and  show  jh3rthm  of  movement  in  its  parts.  The  fifteen  xmits  at  J 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  possibilities  with  these  spots.  Collect  illustra- 
tions of  units  composed  of  parts  in  rhjrthmic  relations  (showing  rhjrthm  of 
measure  and  rhjrthm  of  movement). 

NINTH  YEAR.    Teach  Interrelation  of  units  in  borders, 
centers  and  surface  patterns. 

The  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  by  the  use  of  blackboard  illustrations  such 
as  those  at  K.  A  row  of  posts,  i,  is  not  a  fence,  2,  nor  a  row  of  flowers,  3, 
is  not  a  border.  A  border,  like  any  other  design,  must  have  unity,  and  unity 
in  a  group  of  elements  is  secured  through  the  co-operation  of  the  elements. 
They  must  work  together  to  make  a  pleasing  whole.  Unity  in  the  whole  is 
the  result  of  Harmony  among  the  parts.  In  the  border  4,  one  leaf  bends  over 
to  meet  the  next,  so  that  the  eye  passes  easily  from  one  element  to  another,  and 
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one  element  is  thus  bound  to  the  next.  ^^ 

Moreover  the  space  formed  between  the  |  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^P 
units  is  echoed  (in  shape)  in  the  flowers, 
both  are  semi-circular — another  bond  of 
sympathy.  The  elements  are  all  black 
— a  third  bond.  Moreover  the  rhythms 
of  measure  are  consistent.  In  the  large 
the  border  is  in  "march  time," — heavy, 
light;  heavy,  light;  unit,  space;  unit, 
space;  but  when  observed  more  closely  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  unit  itself  is  broken 
up  into  heavy,  light;  heavy,  light;  foliage, 
flower;  foliage,  flower;  thus  repeating 
the  movement  of  the  whole.  The  best 
designs  exhibit  the  closest  interrelations 
of  parts.  For  example  see  plate  i. 
When  two  units  like  i  are  combined  as 
at  2  their  interrelations  are  few.  They 
have  shape  and  color  in  common,  but 
their  relative  position  seems  to  be 
merely  fortuitous.  In  3  they  balance 
each  other  and  all  their  lines  spring 
naturally  from  one  common  point.  In 
4  the  same  is  true,  but  they  make  a 
rounded  mass,  echoing  the  round  head  of 
each;  moreover  whUe  all  their  lines 
spring  from  4,  a  new  curve,  a  reversed 
curve,  is  suggested  at  a  b  c.  The  eye, 
starting  at  4,  makes  the  curve  4  c  b  a, 
almost  as  easily  as  it  makes  the  curve 
4  c  b  n.  This  new  curve  is  another 
bond  of  union  between  the  two.  At  5, 
all  previous  bonds  hold,  but  a  new  one  is 
added;  the  spaces  between  the  units  form 
a  new  pair  of  pleasing  xmits,  echoing 
in  their  relations  all  the  relations  of  the 
first  two.  This  is  still  more  evident  at 
6  where  the  outer  black  circle  com- 
pletes the    harmonious  relations, — two 
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black  units,  two  white  units  (one  pair  the  complement  of  the  other  both  in 
form  and  color),  two  circles  (one  white,  one  black,  thus  echoing  the  color 
of  the  two  pairs),  the  whole  mass  echoing  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  the 
black  units,  and  the  spaces  echoing  the  shape  of  the  tails  of  the  black  units. 
An  arrangement  of  these  two  units  to  show  more  or  more  intimate  interrela- 
tions is  impossible  (except  by  the  addition  of  interrelations  of  hue). 

Take  any  abstract  unit,  such  for  example  as  those  shown  at  J,  and  by 
tracing  again  and  again,  make  borders,  centers  or  surface  patterns  which 
riiall  exhibit  interrelations  of  elements.  Plate  M,  shows  a  few  typical  results. 
In  I  the  repetition  of  the  circular  spots  at  equal  intervals  is  a  bond  of  unity. 
In  2  the  lines  of  the  units  form  a  series  like  those  of  interlaced  arches  in  a 
Gothic  colonade.  In  3  the  lines  divide  the  surface  regularly  into  flattened 
hexagons  (standing  on  a  point)  and  the  circular  spots  locate  the  comers  of  other 
flattened  hexagons  (standing  on  a  side).  The  gable-shaped  spot  of  white 
finds  its  pediment  repeated  reversed  directly  below  in  each  case.  In  4  the 
star  form  is  repeated  in  center  and  in  outline,  and  the  shape  of  each  black  unit 
(excluding  the  <<stem")  is  practically  repeated  reversed  in  the  intermediate 
white  spaces.  Think  of  it  as  a  design  in  white  on  black,  for  a  moment,  and 
this  will  be  evident.    Interrelation  of  parts  is  one  secret  of  good  design. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT 
State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  Maesachueette 

APRIL. 
PLANT  DRAWING. 
Primary  division. 
Buds  and  flowers. 

April  brings  an  abundance  of  material  for  drawing.  The 
children  almost  alwajrs  succeed  well  in  representing  the  pussy 
willows,  horse  chestnut  buds,  catkins,  and  other  tokens  of  the 
arrival  of  Spring.  Select  for  the  month's  work  two  or  three  of 
these  which  happen  to  be  abundant  in  the  vicinity:  for  example, 
the  alder  catkins.  See  that  every  pupil  has  a  small  twig,  with 
one  or  more  (not  too  many  more)  catkins.  Have  each  child 
place  two  sheets  of  paper  of  suitable  size,  side  by  side,  upon  his 
desk,  and  lay  his  twig  upon  the  left  sheet,  unless  he  is  left- 
handed.    In  that  case  it  should  be  placed  at  the  right. 

Have  the  children  place  the  twigs  on  the  paper  where  they  will  look  the 
best,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how  they  grew.  This  arrangement  on 
paper  is  the  simple  but  important  beginning  of  composition.  Children  usually 
place  twigs  and  flowers  well  when  they  are  asked  to  do  so.  About  the 
only  suggestion  necessary  is  that  it  appear  to  fit  the  paper.  They  also  read- 
ily see  how  the  twig  probably  grew  and  can  place  it  in  that  position  and 
arrange  the  catkins  so  they  appear  to  hang  naturally. 

Have  the  children  place  their  pencils  on  the  other  paper  to  show  in  what 
general  direction  the  twig  will  be  drawn.  Let  them  place  their  fingers  where 
they  think  it  will  begin  and  end.  Also  let  them  show  on  the  paper  with  their 
fingers,  how  long  they  think  a  catkin  is. 

Have  the  children  draw  the  twig  with  colored  pencils  or  crayons  or  with 
lead  pencil  if  colored  ones  are  not  furnished.  If  the  class  is  not  too  large, 
the  children  should  walk  about  and  see  who  has  made  the  best  picture 
of  his  twig,  whose  stem  is  the  right  size,  not  too  heavy  or  too  slender,  and 
whose  catkins  hang  most  naturally  and  are  not  too  long  or  too  short.  If  the 
children  can  be  led  to  discuss  the  drawings,  good  results  are  almost  sure  to 
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follow.    After  the  children  are  seated  let  them  make  another  drawing  and 
compare  it  with  the  first.    Select  and  mount  the  best  drawings. 

For  the  next  lesson  have  a  few  of  the  children  draw  catkins  on  the  board, 
showing  how  the  twigs  grow  and  how  the  catkins  hang;  then  have  drawings 
made  on  paper  as  in  the  first  lesson.  In  a  similar  way  draw  pussy  willows, 
maple  blossoms  and  other  spring  growths.  Effective  drawings  of  pussy 
willows  may  be  made  by  using  chalk  on  gray  paper  to  represent  the  parts 
that  are  silvery  white.  Lead  the  children  to  tell  by  their  drawings  how  the 
pussies  grow  out  of  the  stem.  Not  all  on  one  side  or  opposite  but  circling 
the  stem.     (Figures  A,  B  and  C  in  graded  outline.) 

Grammar  division. 

Early  spring  gives  opportunity  to  begin  a  series  of  drawings  of  twigs  of 
a  few  common  trees.  Such  drawings  as  shall  show  the  successive  stages  of 
growth  from  week  to  week;  how  the  leaf  buds  are  constructed,  how  they  open 
and  how  the  leaves  unfold.  Select  three  or  four  trees  common  to  the  local- 
ity, the  beech,  maple,  ash,  oak,  walnut,  chestnut,  etc.,  are  excellent  examples. 
Among  the  trees  chosen  there  should  be  one  with  large  buds  as  the  walnut, 
beech  or  horse-chestnut;  and  one  with  small  buds  as  the  oak  or  ash. 

1.  Hold  the  twig  in  the  sunshine  so  it  casts  its  shadow  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Have  the  children  see  how  well  the  shadow  shows  growth  of  the 
twig  and  of  what  kind  it  is.  Study  with  them  the  joints  and  the  shapes  of 
the  buds  as  shown  in  the  shadow.  Let  each  pupil  arrange  his  twig  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  upon  another  of  the  same  size  placed  beside  it  make  a  silhouette 
drawing  with  brush  and  ink,  trying  to  show  growth  and  character  as  clearly 
and  beautifully  as  the  shadow  did.  Compare  the  results.  Have  pupils  dis- 
cuss which  best  represents  the  twig  and  rivals  the  shadow. 

2.  Make  another  drawing  of  the  same  twig,  this  time  in  pencil,  showing 
the  way  it  grows,  its  branching,  how  the  buds  are  placed,  etc.  Make  also 
upon  the  sheet,  large  careful  drawings  of  single  buds  showing  how  the  scales 
are  arranged  and  how  the  bud  is  joined  to  the  twig.  Draw  the  markings 
and  scars  found  on  the  twig.  Notice  that  there  is  a  reason  for  each  irregu- 
larity in  the  outline.  Every  wrinkle  has  a  history.  Compare  and  discuss 
the  drawings  and  see  which  best  represents  the  kind  of  twig  and  structure  of 
the  buds.  Continue  the  lessons  for  the  month  by  making  drawings  of  twigs 
and  buds  of  all  the  trees  selected.  Watch  for  the  first  signs  of  development 
in  any  of  these,  and  begin  the  second  drawings  in  the  series  which  shall  show 
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how  the  buds  open,  and  thus  follow  the  various  stages  of  growth.  If 
the  season  is  backward,  the  twigs  which  were  used  for  the  first  lesson  if  kept 
in  the  house  in  warmth  and  sunshine,  will  develop  rapidly  and  can  be  used 
for  successive  lessons.  Try  more  for  truthful  than  for  pretty  drawings.  If 
they  are  truthful  they  will  show  beauty  enough.  Let  the  children  plan  covers 
in  which  the  sheets  may  be  kept  till  the  series  is  complete.  Have  these  simple. 
The  best  ornament  is  an  appropriate  title  plainly  printed  and  well  placed. 
Encourage  the  children  to  gather  photographs  and  pictures  of  the  trees  they 
are  studying.  In  this  work,  which  in  itself  is  nature  study,  there  is  excellent 
opportunity  for  relating  the  drawing  to  language  and  literature.  The  writings 
of  the  poets  abound  in  references  to  trees.  For  examples  see  Lowell's 
"Indian  Summer  Reverie."  The  results  of  the  month's  work  will  be  an  illus- 
trated story  of  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  life  history  of  familiar  trees. 
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The  fourth  in  the  eeries  of  tjrpical  coureee 

THE  COURSE  AS  SEEN  BY  A  PROFESSOR  OF  DRAWING  IN  A 
UNIVERSITY.* 

The  general  aim  of  education  is,  of  course,  to  prepare  for  efficiency  in 
mature  life  by  furnishing  [an  ideal  of  life's  activities;  and  the  course  of 
study|[should  be  appointed  to  that  end. 

Life's  activities  in  the  year  of  nineteen  hundred,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus reports,  were  as  follows: 

In  Agriculture  35  per  cent. 

In  Trade  and  Transportation  16    <'    <' 

In  the  Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Arts  24   **    " 
In  Professions,  Teachers,  Lawyers,  etc.  4    **    ** 

In  Personal  Service,  Laborers,  Servants,  etc.  19    "    ** 

Education  should  equip  a  person  for  some  one  of  these  activities  and 
should  give  him  resources  for  improving  his  leisure  time  in  attaining  and 
enjojring  the  best  products  of  them  all,  a  sum  which  makes  up  civilization. 
If  the  leading  positions  in  all  occupations  are  not  filled  by  graduates  of  high 
schools,  the  high  schools  fail. 

The  person  who  is  most  broadly  cultured  is  the  one  who  has  the  most 
wide  spread  knowledge  of  the  ideals  and  processes  of  the  above  occupations, 
ideals  and  processes  of  street  sweeping,  of  stock  raising,  of  freight  handling, 
as  well  as  ideals  of  domestic  art  and  literature.  Present  education  is  over 
emphatic  on  the  side  of  literature,  which  engages  actively  not  more  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  State  University  gives  twenty-three 
entrance  units  in  language,  five  in  mathematics  and  eleven  in  all  other  sub- 
jects combined;  Stanford  University  gives  twenty-one  entrance  units  in 
language,  five  in  mathematics  and  fourteen  and  one-half  in  all  others  com- 
bined.   Other  universities  are  not  more  liberal. 

There  is  no  excuse  in  the  demands  or  ideals  of  life  for  this  grossly  dis- 
proportionate emphasis.  President  Eliot  recently  said,  "...  .it  is  monstrous 
that  the  school  which  prepares  for  college  should  give  four  or  five  hours  a 
week  for  two  years  to  Greek  and  no  time  at  all  to  drawing."  Those  who 
clamor  for  breadth  in  education  and  who  mean  by  that,  "literature,"  should 

*A  report  prepared  for  recommendation  to  the  schools  of  California,  and  presented 
before  the  Cuifomia  Teachers'  Association.  December,  1905,  by  Arthur  B.  Claric, 
Associate  Professor  of  Drawing  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
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remember  that  it  takes  as  much  training  to  appreciate  ancient  and  modem 
art  as  it  does  to  appreciate  ancient  and  modem  literature;  also  that  civi- 
lization with  the  Greeks,  with  the   Egyptians,  and  with   the   Japanese  has 
expressed  its  strength  in  formative   art   as   much  as  in  literature.    Indeed 
!  these  peoples  attained  culture  through  the  practise  of  formative  art  as  well 
\  as  in  other  ways,  and  culture  can  not  be  attained  without  health  in  all  the 
V4r^»^The  cmdeness  and  tawdry  vulgarity  in  American  furniture  and  street 
advertising  marks  vulgarity  and  cmdeness  in  the  national  character  which 
must  be  removed  before  the  excellence  of  past  nations  can  be  attained;  as 
thrift  is  a  necessary  virtue,  so  is  the  refining  influence  of  art.    Bad  spelling 
and  faulty  phraseology  are  no  worse  than  poor  taste  in  one*s  necktie  or  house 
appointments. 

If  direct  usefulness  in  vocational  work  has  any  important  bearing  in 
education,  then  surely  the  twenty  four  per  cent  of  people  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  occupations  represent  as  strong  demands  for  drawing, 
which  is  the  expressional  language  of  all  industry,  as  the  two  per  cent  of 
literary  workers  represent  for  the  comparatively  specialized  language  study 
which  the  universities  encourage  so  liberally.  I  would  have  drawing  receive 
three  or  four  entrance  units  and  manual  training  the  same,  so  that  a  pupil 
could  devote  as  much  time  to  these  as  he  or  another  can  now  devote  to  Latin, 
French  or  German.  The  mischief  of  the  allotment  of  university  entrance 
units  is  that  the  schools  will  teach  only  the  subjects  for  which  entrance  credit 
is  given,  hence,  school  money  is  expended  and  teachers  are  employed  in  pro- 
portion to  entrance  units,  or,  twenty  three  dollars  for  language,  nine  for  mathe- 
matics, and  history,  and  seven  for  all  the  sciences  and  drawing.  (The  logic 
here  is  not  quite  accurate  but  the  conclusions  are).  Again,  but  fourteen  per  cent 
of  high  school  graduates  go  to  the  university,  so  the  other  eighty-six  per  cent 
have  their  educaticn  sacrificed  to  the  dictation  of  university  professors  who 
want  the  high  schools  to  teach  the  dmdgery  of  the  subjects  while  they  will 
teach  the  pleasure  or  art.  My  quarrel  is  not  with  teachers  of  literature  but 
with  the  conditions. 

If  a  just  distribution  of  instmction  over  all  the  ideals  of  civilization  be 
counted  as  breadth,  then  it  is  the  polytechnic  high  schools  which  are  giving 
the  broadest  ^ondary  education.  The  general  secondary  schools  should 
become  the  br(Q^4  schools  by  teaching  more  of  the  manual  arts,  to  the  end 
that  the  average  citizen  shall  be  more  S3rmetrically  developed,  and  have  more 
points  of  contact  with  life.    This  will  make  brighter  literary  pupils  also. 
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The  Drawing  Course. 

The  function  of  the  drawing  course  is  to  co-operate  with  manual  train- 
ing and  other  courses  in  placing  pupils  in  touch  with  the  mechanical  and 
industrial  and  fine  arts,  to  teach  what  the  ideals  of  these  activities  are  and 
what  the  use  and  power  of  drawing  is  among  the  mature  people  in  active  life 
who  use  it  professionally.  Whether  the  pupil  will  eventually  use  drawing 
himself  or  not  it  is  an  important  business  of  his  life  to  appreciate  the  products 
of  the  many  people  who  do  use  it,  and  this  the  drawing  course  must  teach 
him.    The  people  who  use  drawing  are  of  three  classes: 

I.  Mechanics,  including  carpenters,  machinists,  engineers,  surveyors, 
scientists,  etc.,  who  use  descriptive  or  constructive  drawing. 

II.  Designers,  including  architects  and  craftsmen  who  in  their  work 
combine  matters  of  construction  and  taste. 

III.  Artists,  who  make  pictures  and  who  must  learn  to  see  and  to 
reproduce  exact  appearances  of  form  and  color. 

To  these  people  drawing  is  an  absolute  essential  as  an  instrument  of 
thought,  and  no  mechanic  or  designer  or  artist  can  take  any  advanced  posi- 
tion, if  indeed  any  at  all,  without  its  use. 

Good  teaching  in  number  involves  the  study  of  principles  and  processes  and 
their  application  in  practical  operations  of  life;  also  language  study  involves 
language  structure  as  used  in  expressing  thought,  and  a  study  of  its  use  and  the 
products  of  its  use  by  great  writers;  so  drawing  should  involve  a  study  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  representation  and  the  application  of  these  in 
the  mechanic  and  applied  and  the  fine  arts,  and  should  include  a  study  of 
great  works,  the  creations  of  men  to  whom  drawing  is  a  life  occupation. 

Teaching  the  ideals  of  these  professions  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  drawing 
course.  Drawing  will  not  be  thoroughly  taught,  nor  mean  what  it 
should  mean  to  the  pupil,  nor  be  the  force  in  education  and  hence  in  civil- 
ization which  it  should  be  unless  it  is  carried  out  along  these  lines.  The 
drawing  teachers  must  use  so  well  the  present  time  given  them,  in  teaching 
and  demonstrating  the  vital  value  and  breadth  of  the  subject  that  more  time  and 
equipment  will  be  afforded.  Not  to  make  pupils  expert  machine  designers, 
and  architects,  and  artists,  but  to  teach  them  intelligent  respect,  with  some 
knowledge  for  the  ideals  of  these  professions  from  the  drawing  side,  as  they 
already  respect  other  professions  on  the  language  side,  is  the  aim.  One  whose 
knowledge  and  respect  for  these  professions  is  less  than  his  respect  for  litera- 
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ture  is  uurowlj  educated  and  has  few  points  of  contact  witit  twentietli 
century  civilization. 

The  art  side  of  general  education  is  very  important  because  salutary. 
General  good  taste  causes  money  which  is  otherwise  spent  in  needless  and 
wasteful  dis^day  to  be  spent  in  permanent  forms  of  wealth.  Money  in  this 
line  is  already  spent  lavishly,  but  not  wisely*.  Many  costly  garments  are,  at 
the  end  of  a  season,  destroyed  or  made  over  at  great  waste  of  material  and 
labor,  not  for  intrinsic  reasons  of  use  or  of  taste  but  because  of  the  studied 
rapacity  of  the  vulgar  goddess  '^Fashion".  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  this 
expense  could  be  saved  if  good  sense  controlled  matters  of  dress.  Again,  the 
cheaper  the  chair  or  house,  the  more  hideous  and  wasteful  work  it  often 
exhibits,  done  in  the  name  of  art.  The  person  of  little  means  pays  as  much  in 
proportion  for  this  as  the  well-to-do.  A  civilization  like  our  own  will  have 
art,  or  what  passes  for  it,  to  an  extent  not  realized  until  attention  is  called  to 
it.  Wall  paper,  daboration  of  calendars  and  other  advertising  matter,  pic- 
tures, flower  beds,  lawns,  book  bindings,  neckties,  illustrations  in  books  and 
periodicals,  and  many  other  appointments  in  daily  and  domestic  use  prove 
the  extent  of  this  demand.  If  art  education  is  effective  both  producers  and 
consumers  will  insist  that  these  things  shall  be  rational  and  elevating,  if  educa- 
tion is  neglected,  art  (or  what  takes  its  place)  will  be  not  only  squalid  but 
degrading.  True  art  is  neither  a  superfluous  nor  a  luxurious  matter,  but  a 
national  resource.  Certain  European  countries  today  are  making  a  marked 
effort  as  a  matter  of  industrial  life  and  death  to  rationally  unite  art  with  all 
industries.  These  facts  indicate  and  demand  that  all  pupils  should  study  the 
art  side  of  drawing  as  well  as  the  constructive  and  imitative  sides.  The 
intending  artist  should  study  mechanical  drawing  and  do  so  earnestly,  the 
intending  engineer  should  study  free  hand  drawing  and  be  g^d  to  learn 
little  about  an  artist's  and  a  designer's  way  of  seeing  and  thinking,  as  well 
as  how  to  represent  bolt  heads. 

The  time  now  required  for  university  entrance  credit  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  hours  for  free  hand  drawing  and  the  same  for  mechanical  drawing, 
(the  State  University  requires  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  in  mechanical 
drawing).  This  is  the  equivalent  of  about  eighty  minutes  daily  for  a  year  in 
each  subject.  Too  little  time,  especially  for  free  hand  work  which  includes 
design,  but  time  enough  to  accomplish  considerable.  The  course  which 
follows  represents,  essentially,  the  best  practise  in  drawing  teaching  as  given 
in  many  schools  of  the  United  States  today.  The  question  arises  whether 
in  the  limited  time  allowed  it  would  be  better  to  attempt  less  and  so  hope  to 
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do  that  little  better.  The  writer  feels  very  strongly  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  the  pupil  accomplish  some  good  work  in  every  phase  of  the  work  out- 
lined, work  that  the  pupil  will  prize  and  care  to  keep.  This  will  require  sim- 
plification, but  a  broad  conception  of  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its  phases,  the 
grasp  of  ideals,  is  much  more  important  than  specific  technical  excellence; 
hence,  no  entire  phase  of  the  work  should  be  omitted. 

THE  DETAILED  SCHEDULE.— (Not  rigid.) 

I.    Freehand  drawing.    240  hours. 
Representation. 

Objects,  boxes,  vases,  tools,  etc.,  (artificial  things).  48    hours. 

Birds,  branches,  insects,  fruits,  berries,  etc.  40        " 

Type  solids,  tables,  etc.,  (perspective).  12        " 

These  should  be  drawn  chiefly  in  light  and  shade,  in  pencil,  charcoal 
and  chalk,  on  both  white  and  tinted  paper,  also  if  previous  experience  war- 
rants, it  in  color.    Objects  should  usually  be  arranged  in  groups  of  two  or  more. 

Design,  Abstract  and  Applied. 

Mounting  drawings,  photographs,  etc.,  title  pages.  6  hours. 

Color  charts  and  color  theories.  12  " 

Abstract  forms  in  circles  and  rectangles.  25  " 

Natural  forms  adapted  to  surface  ornament,  monograms, 

tailpieces,  borders,  etc.  50  '* 

Crafts.  Designs  for  complete  wholes  in  metal,  embroidery 
or  wood,  so  simple    that   the  design  in  structure, 

taste  and  adaptation  can  be  perfect.  25  " 

Color  design  for  a  room.  >2  ** 

n.    Mechanical  Drawing.    240  hours. 
Lettering  and  linear  drawing,  geome^cal  figures.  50        " 

Projections  and  intersections.  50        " 

Machine  or  architectural  drawing  (simple  structures).  50        " 

Partially  original  design  in  an  assigned  field,  involving 
taste  and  considerations,  writing  desk,  benches, 
Morris  chair,  table,  etc.  90        " 

Free  hand  sketches  and  isometric  projections  as  well  as  wash  drawings 
should  be  used  as  well  as  instrumental  drawings. 
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COMMENTS. 

Freehand  Work. 

A  pupil  should  now  master  principles,  as  principles,  which  ha^e 
perhaps  been  matters  of  indefinite  preddiction  in  the  gnunmar  grades; 
he  should  learn  the  great  fundamental  laws  of  seeing  and  interpreting 
form  and  appearances;  be  should  form  the  habit  of  "blocking  in"  both 
form  and  areas  of  light  and  shade  and  color.  He  must  learn  to  see  and 
to  think  in  values  and  tones  of  a  limited  number  and  not  in  separate  minute 
details.  He  must  learn  to  select  and  to  choose  with  discrimination,  to  decide 
upon  the  treatment  and  accent  which  are  most  suitable  for  the  particular 
task  attempted.  Drawing  demands  greater  powers  of  judgment  than  of  imi- 
tation. The  pupil  should  be  able  to  imitate  exactly  any  oharacteristic  of  the 
model,  but  he  should  know  which  of  many  characteristics  are  worth  exact 
imitation.  The  pencil  is  the  best  instrument  for  accuracy  of  form,  charcoal 
is  the  best  and  readiest  for  light  and  shade,  but,  if  the  pupil  has  had  good 
preliminary  preparation,  water  colors  may  be  used  extensively. 

Fac-smile  reproductions  of  masters'  drawings  should  be  at  hand  to  teach 
the  lesson  of  restraint  and  selection ;  masters'  drawings  are  always  simple. 
Only  use  real  masters.  Rembrandt's  "Sleeping  Lion,"  Holbein's  "Windsor 
Series,"  and  some  of  Corot's  and  Millett's  work  are  good  examples  of  the  kind 
meant.  Appreciation  of  these  drawings  and  of  worthy  current  work  can  be 
inculcated  by  a  few  talks  now  and  then,  but  the  talks  should  be  chiefly  upon 
the  art  of  the  men  and  but  little  upon  their  lives.  The  pupil  must  be 
led  to  distinguish  between  an  artist's  and  a  scientist's  habit  of  seeing 
and  thinking  in  drawing,  and  to  realize  that  sometimes  one  method  and 
sometimes  another  is  best  in  representation.  Albrecht  Durer's  engravings 
and  Velasquez's  "Tapestry  Weavers"  form  a  good  contrast  in  visual  methods; 
both  are  most  excellent.  Some  modem  artists  deal  in  very  delicate  contrasts, 
some  in  vigorous  ones.  Pisarro,  Monet,  Whistler,  Brangwjm  and  many  others 
should  be  represented  in  the  school  portfolio  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  draw- 
ing room,  as  illustrating  di£ferent  aims  and  habits  in  interpretation;  to  the 
end  not  only  that  the  student's  drawing  may  be  healthfully  affected,  but  also, 
that  he  may  be  led  to  appreciate  really  great  work  and  thereby  gain  in 
capacity  for  culture  and  elevation  of  life.'^ 

♦Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey  very  justly  8uggeBt«.  "that  MechaniciU  Drawing  should  be 
asAisted  bv  the  study  of  modern  drawings  bv  good  architects  and  machine  draugbtsmen: 
and  also  that  deslKti  should  include  the  study  of  reproductions  of  the  finest  products  of 
craftsmanship,  ancient,  medieval  and  modern. 

"The  chief  trouble  with  our  manual  training  friends  is  that  they  have  no  household 
gods.     In  this  'Democratic  Course'  the  Greek  pott«rt,  the  Pompeian  bronie  workers,  the 
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When  a  pupil  has  learned  to  draw  by  seeing,  that  is,  when  he  has  learned 
to  trust  and  record  the  report  of  his  eyes,  in  drawing  rapidly  groups  of  two 
or  three  objects,  a  few  lessons  on  the  perspective  of  surfaces  and  edges  will 
be  illuminating,  but  if  the  other  work  is  done  well,  exercises  with  thejyge 
solids  need  take  but  little  of  the  student's  valuable  time.  Design,  represen- 
tation and  structure  are  principles  which  enter  into  all  exercises.  In  a  leijspray, 
for  example,  the  curve  should  be  sought  which  denotes  the  live,  growing 
organism,  a  curve  which  is  not  like  a  rope  nor  like  a  crooked  wire,  nor  like 
a  wilted  branch.  The  joints  of  stem  and  leaf  have  interesting  structure. 
For  many  objects,  as  birds  and  insects,  the  Japanese  method  of  drawing  color 
tones  without  cast  shadows  is  most  e£fective.  One  hundred  hours  is  a  short 
time  for  all  this  work  in  representation,  but  the  other  divisions  contain  work 
in  representation  also  and  with  the  teacher  saturated  with  the  ideals  herself, 
and  alert,  and  capable  of  teaching;  with  ample  resources,  excellent  examples 
on  the  school  room  walls,  and  with  a  definite  plan  of  progress,  every  lesson 
can  be  made  to  illustrate  more  than  one  phase  of  the  work,  and  to  furnish  an 
opporttmity  for  introducing  valuable  ideas  in  the  student's  mind.  Two 
minutes  in  deciding  where  to  "place"  the  drawing,  and  two  minutes  in  gen- 
eral praise  of  the  best  drawings,  the  delicacy  of  one,  the  structure  of  another, 
the  vigor  in  this,  the  wise  selection  of  character  in  that,  care  in  trimming  and 
mounting,  and  more  or  less  talk  about  artistic  matters  while  the  pupils  work, 
is  the  way  to  get  two  hours  of  work  in  one  hour  of  time  and  to  make  a  total 
of  much  attainment. 

Design. 

The  problems  of  the  other  division  touch  much  of  this  work  but  there  is 
much  which  deserves  direct  attention.  A  few  lessons  in  mounting  draw- 
ings and  laying  out  title  pages,  when  once  explained  and  afterwards  prac- 
tised in  all  the  school  work,  will  be  of  lasting  importance.  The  theories  of 
color  composition  and  design  should  receive  attention  in  about  six  to  twelve 
charts.  If  this  work  has  been  done  in  the  grades  it  can  now  be  done  with 
great  delicacy.  The  design  of  abstract  forms  according  to  principles  of 
balance,  rhythm  and  harmony  has  introduced  system  into  methods  of  judgment 
of  inventive  "work  which  produces  much  more  originality  than  the  old  study 

medieval  blacksmiths  xhould  be  a«  familiar    to    the  students,  as  the   painters  of  the 
Renaissance  are  to  students  of  the  'Old  Art  Courses/     Caliini,  ChirlandaKio,  Vischer,  Hans 


Sachs,  Stradivarius.  Paliasy,  and  Morris,  ou^ht  to  be  as  familiar  namefl  as  Raphael,  Da 
Vinci.  Velasquez,  Rlembrancit  and  the  rest  of  them.  Structural  design  should  lUso  be 
t*trongly  emphasised;  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  desiirninK  of  the  whole  object,  not 
merely  with  its  decoration.  It  is  preeminently  the  kind  of  design  which  hitch  school 
students  should  study." 
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of  "Historic  Ornament."  "The  Principles  of  Design"  by  Ernest  Batchdder, 
explains  the  essence  of  the  system.  The  September  number  of  the  Interna- 
tional Studio  shows  the  method  of  modem  design  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  Austria.  A  few  exercises  in  filling  simple  forms  with  arranged  "spots," 
and  then  the  study  of  the  best  ornament  of  many  people  of  many  times,  also 
the  adaptation  of  natural  forms  to  decorative  purposes  in  borders  and  sten- 
cils, and  above  all  the  study  of  complete  objects  which  are  good  in  adaptation 
to  use,  to  structure  and  in  color  and  decoration,  will  illuminate  this  subject. 
One  or  two  very  simple  but  very  perfect  art-craft  objects,  as  desk  trays,  paper 
knives,  or  similar  objects,  should  be  made.  The  difference  between  lliese  and 
such  tawdry  gim-cracks  as  hand-painted  dust  pans  tied  with  ribbon,  for  wall 
ornaments,  should  be  distinctly  pointed  out.  The  best  architecture  should 
be  referred  to  constantly,  not  to  be  imitated  but  to  be  appreciated,  and  it  should 
be  pointed  out  to  the  student,  not  merely  that  the  Parthenon,  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Amiens,  St.  Mark's  and  others  are  good,  but  in  what  respects — of  struc- 
tural design,  of  proportions  of  balance,  and  emphasis  of  leading  parts  by  orna- 
ment— they  are  good.  In  short,  in  what  respects  they  illustrate,  in  their 
entirety  and  in  their  details,  good  design.  This  appreciation  of  their  intrinsic 
worth  as  good  art  is  more  important  than  their  history  or  their  classification 
into  architectural  styles.  It  should  also  be  shown  that  simple  buildings  can 
have  qualities  of  good  dengn.  Considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  color 
as  applied  to  room  decoration,  for  five  dollars  spent  wisely  in  tinting  the  walls 
of  a  few  rooms  will  put  more  beauty  into  a  house  than  spent  in  any  other  way. 
And  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  practise  this  art.  Above  all  let  the  teaching  in 
design  be  vital  and  reach  the  end  aimed  at;  let  it  introduce  the  pupil  to  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  Nature's  forms  and  to  the  endless  ingenuity  of  human 
invention.  Let  it  no  longer  be  true  that,  "We  depend  upon  chance  for  con- 
struction, and  the  past  for  ornament."  Let  the  high  school  pupil  be  prepared 
to  appreciate  and  to  be  an  influence  for  good  taste  in  his  own  home  and  in 
his  community.  No  class  has  a  better  right  to  enjoy  good  domestic  art  than 
the  great  well-to-do  class  which  attends  the  high  schools. 

The  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Although  in  theory  this  is  an  exact  science,  yet  in  choice  of  view  point, 
in  the  number  of  projections  and  sections  to  be  made,  and  in  the  positions 
of  dimension  lines  and  figures  to  most  clearly  convey  needful  information, 
there  is  demand  for  a  high  order  of  judgment.  As  Mr.  Bagot  says,  "A  good 
mechanical  drawing  should  answer  any  question  which  may  be  put  to  it." 
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On  the  constructiye  side,  the  working  out  of  some  semi-original  problem  for 
some  object  to  be  made  in  the  manual  training  room  is  the  best  possible 
exercise.  These  problems  should  be  chosen  within  pretty  closely  defined  Umits, 
and  should  be  so  nmple  that  time  should  be  spent  in  thoroughness  and  quality 
of  design  rather  than  upon  intricacy.  One  pupil  may  design  in  wood,  another 
in  paper  or  metal.  Free  hand  drawing  should  be  used  extensively  in  devtH- 
oping  these  constructive  ideals.  The  pupil  to  form  the  habit  of  ''thinking 
readily  with  the  pencil  point."* 

Conclusion. 

Such  is  the  modem  course  of  drawing  which  may  well  be  termed  the 
''Democratic  Course/'  because  it  is  arranged  ito  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
great  majority,  who  pass  directly  into  active  life  and  who  must  reap  the 
benefit  in  appreciation  of  other's  work  and  not  in  future  vocational  work, 
and  it  meets  the  needs  of  these  latter  fairiy  well,  also.  Whether  the  different 
phases  of  the  work  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  or  consecutively, 
and  the  exact  apportionment  of  time  among  certain  sub-divisions,  are  details 
which  should  be  left  to  experience.  The  old  drawing  course,  the  "Art  School 
Preparatory  Course,"  had  little  value  as  general  culture,  and  was  of  little  value 
unless  carried  farther  in  an  art  school.  It  was  founded  on  cast  drawings, 
and  so  entrenched  did  the  idea  of  the  plaster  cast  become  that  anything  to 
be  drawn  had  first  to  be  cast  into  plaster.  It  is  much  better  to  draw  real 
peaches,  or  apples,  or  leaves,  than  casts  of  them.  A  student  should  copy  a 
cast  or  a  drawing  for  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  time,  possibly,  that  he  is 
spending  in  drawing  the  same  or  similar  objects  from  reality.  Plaster  casts 
are  thought  to  impart  an  "Art  Atmosphere"  to  a  schoolroom,  but  plenty 
of  good  student's  drawings  of  the  kind  which  this  "democratic"  course  is 
developing  where  it  is  in  operation,  makes  an  irresistible  "art  atmosphere." 

Books. 

The  many  details  of  this  course  can  be  found  excellently  illustrated  in 
the  various  numbers  of  the  "School  Arts  Book,"  published  by  the  Davis  Press, 
at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year,  and  the 
magazine  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  published  today.  The  International 
Studio  contains  valuable  illustrative  material  and  should  be  constantly  at 
hand  as  showing  the  best  modem  mature  work  of  many  arts  and  many  times. 
The  Craftsman,  published  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  shows  simple  home  furnishings 
and  houses.    These  periodicals  are  indispensable  to  the  effective  teacher.  , 

*See  footnote,  pafe  5t6. 
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Teachers. 

A  consideration  more  important  than  the  course  of  study  even.  This 
"democratic"  course  is  very  broad  and  requires  a  very  broadly  cultured  teacher. 
It  can  not  be  successfully  taught  by  any  other.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason 
why  school  principals,  or  trustees,  or  superintendents,  should  expect  to  get 
good  results  at  all  in  drawing  except  from  teachers  who  have  had  just  as 
broad  general  training  and  just  as  broad  special  training  as  they  exact  from 
the  best  equipped  high  school  teachers  of  any  subject;  and  this,  in  California, 
is  five  years  of  university  training.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  this 
course  be  adopted  as  an  elastic  one,  more  as  an  affirmation  of  working  prin- 
ciples than  as  a  schedule  of  exact  details,  the  details  being  subject  to  such 
modification  as  the  experience  of  competent  teachers  in  favored  centers  may 
from  time  to  time  advise. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  APRIL  WORK, 

Abstract  Spots.    Book,  Outline,  May  1904.     Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder. 

Bilateral  Units.  Book,  Outline,  May  1904.  Prang  Text-book  6,  pp.  85-89. 
Augsburg's  Drawing,  Book  3,  pp.  138-146.  Gate  Beautiful,  Stimson, 
pp.  373-377. 

Buds,  Examples  of.  Book,  March  1903,  pp.  30,  21.  Book,  June  1903,  pp. 
4-7. 

Interrelation  of  Units,  Editorial  on,  with  illustrations.  Book,  April  1902,  p.  26. 
Examples  of.  Book,  April  1902,  pp.  6-9.  Book,  June  1903,  pp.  321-330. 
Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder,  pp.  61-66. 

Order  as  a  Principle  of  Design.  Anatomy  of  Pattern,  Day.  Prang  Text- 
book 7,  pp.  92-93,  iio-iii.    Gate  Beautiful,  Stimson,  pp.  254;  293-298. 

Radial  Forms  in  Design.  Book,  Jan.  1902,  pi  8.  Year  Book  of  Council,  1905, 
p.  71. 

Rhjrthm  of  Measure.  Prang  Text  Books,  5,  p.79.  Principles  of  Design, 
Batchelder,  Chap.  8. 

Rh3rthm  of  Movement.  Rhjrthm  by  means  of  the  abstract  spot,  Warner. 
Book,  April  1902,  p.  i.  See  Outline,  Book,  May  1904,  pp.  422-427. 
Rhjrthm,  Daniels.  Book,  May  1904,  p.  399.  Rhythmic  Movement, 
Haney,  M.  T.  Magazine,  April  1905,  p.  133. 

Rosettes.  Composition,  p.  17,  etc.  See  Gate  Beautiful,  Stimson,  pp.  119- 
123,  280-287. 

Spring  Nature  Drawing,  Whitney.  Book,  March  1902,  p.  i;  April  1902,  p. 
12.  Sargent,  Book,  June  1902,  p.  i.  Prang  Text  Books,  under  section, 
"Growth,  Blossom,  Fruit." 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Repeats.    Harold  H.  Brown,  S.  A.    Book,  May  1903. 
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The  Book  of  The  Singing  Winds.  By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall. 
Alfred  Bartlett,  Boston,  1905.  50  pages,  31-2x5  1-2. 
75  cents. 

There  are  teachen  who  love  poetry,  and  take  it  to  their  hearts  as  an 
antidote  for  progressive  educator  ataxia,  that  insidious  mental  disease  to  which 
teachers  are  so  liable.  To  such  this  pretty  little  volume,  as  modest  as  a  beech 
bud,  will  give  genuine  pleasure.  It  has  the  cheerful,  bracing  out-of-door 
quality  that  does  one  good  after  weeks  indoors.  It  praises  rain  and  storm,  and 
tempts  one  to  try  them. 

'<He  who  will  come  to  the  woods  when  the  fallen  leaves  are  still, 
And  the  brooks  are  trilling-full,  and  the  ferns  uncoil  in  the  wet. 
And  the  only  sound  is  the  leisurely  drip  of  the  rain  from  the  trees. 
His  shall  be  eyes  to  see " 

And  again,  upon  occasion 

"The  day  is  dull  and  dripping  in  the  gray,  gas-lighted  town. 
But  the  country's  fresh  and  clean  with  fall  again. 
Oh,  it's  out  along  the  prairie  with  the  cool  rain  in  your  face, 
||And  it's  out  along  the  river  fiowing  free. 
And  it's  out  across  the  hill-tops  in  a  flying-footed  race 
With  just  your  heart  to  bear  you  company." 

"When  my  ship  comes  in,"  has  never  been  sung  more  sweetly  or  with  a 
more  convincing  accent  than  in  the  final  poem,  "The  Day  When  My  Dreams 
Come  True."  Miss  Birchall  lives  in  Chicago.  Verily,  once  more,  "Out  of  the 
eater  has  come  forth  meat  and  out  of  the  strong  has  come  forth  sweetness  1" 

Text-books  of  Art  Education.  Book  7.  The  Prang  Educa- 
tional Company.  126  pages,  61-2x8  1-2.  Profusely 
illustrated.    55  cents. 

This  is  the  most  attractive  book  of  the  series  thus  far.  The  pi^er  used 
has  an  agreeable  tone,  and  many  of  the  illustrations  are  of  great  beauty. 
The  examples  of  pencil  drawing  and  of  work  with  colored  crayon,  and  some 
of  the  color  plates,  such  as  those  on  pp.  14,  15,  35,  47  and  50,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  They  are  admirably^  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  would  be 
admitted  by  people  of  taste  to  be  satisfactory  from  the  esthetic  point  of  view. 
Such  [illustrations  acceptable  both  to  the  artist  and  to  the  teacher  have  not 
been  common  in  teacher's  manuals.      The  work  in  the  more  mechanical 
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phases  of  drawing  and  construction  is  clearly  outlined  and  amply  illustrated; 
and  the  introductory  illustrations  under  the  subject  of  Design  gives  to  that 
topic  a  richness  and  significance  wholly  commendable.  This  Manual  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment  of  every  teacher. 

Elementary   Woodworking    by   Edwin   W.    Foster.       Ginn    & 
Company.    134  pages,  5x7.     136  illustrations.     55  cents. 

This  little  Handbook  differs  from  others  in  that  more  than  half  of  the 
matter  is  devoted  to  the  growth  and  history  of  the  kinds  of  wood  most  use- 
ful to  carpenters  and  builders.  The  first  part  gives  detailed  instruction  con- 
cerning the  common  tools  and  their  use.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  book  for  Be- 
ginners who  would  aim  to  secure  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  their  pupils. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood  by  W.  F.  H.  Goss.    Ginn  &  Company. 
20  pages,  4  3-4  X  7  1-4.    314  illustrations.    70  cents. 

This  book  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  Sequel  to  Elementary  Wood- 
working. It  contains  Maps  showing  the  distribution  of  timber  in  the  United 
States,  and  carries  instruction  in  its  history  and  growth  a  little  farther.  In 
the  opening  chapters  the  tools  are  treated  more  exhaustively,  and  many  more 
problems  are  ^iven  involving  their  use.  Part  3  deals  'with  the  Carpentry  of 
Wood  construction,  and  furnishes  the  sort  of  information  required  by  students 
in  manual  training  schools Vhere  there  are  original  problems  involving  more 
than  bench  work. 

THE  FEBRUARY  MAGAZINES 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Manuel  Arte 

Booklovers 

One  article  of  imusual  interest  is  Russia  through  Russian  Painting  by 
Christian  Brinton,  with  nine  illustrations,  four  of  which  are  in  color  and  well 
reproduced.  That  at  p.  161  shows  what  can  be  done  with  orange,  green  and 
violet.  Russian  Painting  shows  a  national  art  in  the  making.  There  is  a 
fresh  vigor  and  dash  about  it  which  indicates  a  youth  of  power,  and  promises 
a  maturity  of  splendor.  Another  interesting  article  is  Art  and  the  Federal 
Government  by  Glenn  Brown,  with  eight  illustrations.  Compare  the  two 
statues  of  Sherman,  pp.  240  and  241,  and  the  two  statues  of  Farragut,  pp.  244 
and  245.  In  the  illustrations  by  Arthur  Becher  accompanying  All  for  Love 
of  a  Lady,  the  wealth  of  artistic  material  which  one  always  associates  with 
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the  days  of  romance  and  chivalry  is  well  suggested.  The  Face  of  Isetilt,  p. 
219  is  unconventional,  but  surely  suggests  a  woman  worth  struggling  for. 
Compare  the  handling  at  pp.  208  and  209  with  that  by  Fogarty,  pp.  235  and 
237.  Equally  bold,  Fogarty's  drawings  are  less  crude.^That  on  p.  235  is 
especially  admirable  in  composition  and  rendering. 

Brush  and  Pencil 

Brush  and  Pencil  for  January  has  a  beautifully  colored  cover  ;-three 
dull  analogous  colors  of  very  low  intensity.  The  Art  of  Leon  and  Theodore 
Scott  Dabo,  so  extremely  innocent  of  detail  and  so  unusual  in  subject  that 
one  of  the  plates  is  printed  wrong  side  up,  is  nevertheless  fascinating  and 
instructive.  The  permanent  Exhibition  of  the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club,  the 
Exhibition  of  Prints  at  Washington,  and  the  tenth  annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Western  Artists  are  reviewed  and  illustrated.  The  Present  and 
Future  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  discussed  with  reproductions  of  several 
paintings.  The  eleventh  paper  on  The  Art  Industries  of  America  is  by  Morris 
Hartman,  and  contains  illustrations  of  Jewelry,  etc.  The  work  of  the  Los 
Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design  is  shown  in  three  or  four  plates,  and  on  p. 
41  is  a  brilliant  half-tone  of  DaVinci's  Virgin  of  the  Rocks. 

Century 

Open  this  number  so  that  the  Frontispiece,  the  St.  Agnes,  p.  623,  and 
The  Mother,  p.  633,  may  be  compared.  Compare  first  the  faces,  for  drawing, 
for  modeling,  for  expression  of  mental  attitude.  Compare  the  drawing  of 
hands.  Which  are  made  of  bones  and  flesh?  Compare  the  shoulders  and 
arms.  In  which  picture  do  you  find  healthy  human  anatomy?  Compare 
the  rendering  of  stuffs.  Which  artist  has  differentiated  textures  most 
convincingly?  Which  is  the  best  balanced  in  composition?  In  which 
is  there  the  finest  rhjrthm  of  light-and-dark  with  the  most  attractive  con- 
trasts where  they  ought  to  be  at  the  center  of  interest?  Probably  the  clever- 
est technique  is  to  be  seen  in  the  upper  background  of  the  frontispiece.  That, 
in  its  way,  outdoes  the  old  masters;  but  alas,  that  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
picture!  Now  comparing  the  work  of  Cano  and  Alexander,  which  leads  you 
to  think  of  technique  and  of  the  painter,  and  which  makes  you  think  of  the 
subject  itself  first  of  all?  A  careful  study  of  thesie  plates  will  lead  one  to 
understand  a  little  better  those  qualities  which  give  greatness  to  the  work  of 
the  masters.  Now  read  the  little  Poem  by  Carolyn  Wells,  p.  657,  entitled 
Progress.  Ivanowski's  Midwinter,  p.  609,  is  as  rich  in  color  as  a  Persian  rug. 
The  Portraits  of  Keats  by  William  Sharp  offers  in  its  illustrations  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  compare  several  sketches  from  the  same  subject  in  different  me- 
diums by  different  artists.  Saving  California's  Fruit  Crop  contains  several 
admirable  scientific  drawings  by  B.  F.  Williamson.  There  is  a  capital  little 
Pen  drawing  of  a  bit  of  Architecture  by  Harry  Fenn,  on  p.  6oo« 

Chautauquan 

The  Reading  Journey  conducts  the  party  through  the  coast  provinces  of 
China  with  many  surprising  views.  Classic  Myths  in  Modem  Art  is  all  too 
brief.  It  contains  half-tones  of  Atalanta's  Race  by  Pojrnter,  The  Cumaean 
Sibyl,  and  The  Pleiades  by  Vedder,  Sappho  by  Alma-Tadema,  and  |the  Apollo 
of  Rodin. 

Country  Life 

The  dearest  little  Chicks  ever  photographed  are  to  be  found  on  the  Con- 
tents page.  Leaving  to  the  curious  and  the  hardened  the  photographs  of  the 
tortured  Tarpon,  the  teacher  will  find  in  the  next  article  good  pictures  of  the 
Boston  Terrier,  and  in  the  next,  some  photographs  of  a  Hardy  Iris.  In  the 
center  of  the  magazine  is  a  noble  group  of  tree-trunks  worth  studying  for 
tree  anatomy;  and  on  pp.  433-435  are  good  pictures  of  White  Leghorns.  A 
Rug-Making  Community  (Center  Lovell,  Maine)  is  described  by  Arthur  H. 
Gleason,  and  shown  in  photographs  by  Frederic  K.  Lyons.  Thomas 
McAdam  exhibits  A  New  Era  in  Mushroom  Culture,  and  S.  W.  Fletcher 
tells  about  Raising  Pineapples  in  Southern  Florida,  with  fourteen  good 
illustrations. 

Craftsman 

Katharine  M.  Roof  contributes  an  article  on  The  Wrought  Iron  of  the 
Renaissance:  Craftsmanship  of  the  Locksmiths  of  old  Nuremburg,  eight 
illustrations.  The  Russian  Peasant  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood  contains  nineteen 
illustrations  with  suggestions  of  primitive  art  in  Russia.  Craftsmanship 
for  Crippled  Children  describes  the  work  of  the  Free  Industrial  Home  School 
of  New  York.  Randolph  I.  Geare  describes  the  Swords  of  Many  Lands  with 
special  reference  to  Japanese  types.  A. dozen  swords  with  their  scabbards 
are  shown  in  the  plates.  The  Bedroom  contains  eight  illustrations  of  reason- 
able interiors  highly  suggestive  to  those  building  miniature  houses  in 
schools.  The  Home  Department  contains  ten  illustrations  of  the  new  art 
in  wall-papers  and  friezes,  and  very  attractive  it  is  as  here  shown;  but  one 
suspects  that  some  of  the  friezes  are  better  by  the  yard  than  they  would  be 
by  the  rod. 
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Delineator 

One  is  attracted  to  this  number  by  the  well  planned  and  effectively  col- 
ored Cover  Design  by  Guernsey  Moore.  It  stands  in  the  greatest  possible  con- 
trast to  the  cover  of  the  February  House  Beautiful.  Of  the  colored  Costume 
Plates  the  best  is  at  p.  210.  Most  of  the  black-and-white  illustrations  fall 
far  below  the  standard  usually  maintained  by  this  magazine.  The  best  are 
are  on  pp.  238  and  23Q.  Horace  Wyndham  describes  Cairo  with  a  Camera. 
The  article  by  N.  Hudson  Moore  on  Old  Time  Lights  contains  thirty  or  forty 
illustrations  of  odd  candlesticks,  lamps  and  lanterns. 

Harper's 

There  are  some  fine  contrasts  observable  in  the  illustrations  this  month. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  lack  of  atmosphere  and  distance  in  the  plate  at 
p.  354>  with  the  great  spaces  and  drifting  phantoms  of  air  in  the  plates  by 
Thornton  Oakley,  pp.  423,  427  and  429.  Compare  the  violent  perspective 
and  abrupt  contrasts  in  the  work  of  Charlotte  Harding,  pp.  392,  396  and  398, 
with  the  temperate  handling  of  W.  D.  Stevens,  p.  467.  Compare  the  won- 
derful Pen  drawing  by  Abbey,  p.  163,  with  its  facile  suggestion  of  out-door 
light  and  real  life,  with  the  Frontispiece,  where  the  addition  of  color  and  the 
detailed  rendering  of  surfaces  by  more  elaborate  means,  fails  to  give  anything 
more,  and  produces  a  whole  even  less  harmonious  and  convincing.  Abbey's 
color  plate  at  p.  364  when  compared  with  the  Frontispiece  shows  a  more 
mellow  and  closely  organized  harmony  of  color,  but  his  pen  drawing  on  p. 
366  suffers  in  comparison  with  his  other  work,  p.  363,  whether  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  design  or  effective  pen  technique.  The  Splendid 
Dragon,  p.  438,  by  C.  D.  Welden,  is  splendid  indeed.  The  plate  is  admirably 
composed  and  full  of  the  gala  spirit.  Those  interested  in  the  history  of  art 
will  enjoy  The  Egyptians  in  Sinai,-  an  account  of  recent  discoveries  by  Flin- 
ders-Petrie,  with  nine  illustrations. 

House  Beautiftil 

The  Cover  Designs  for  this  magazine  have  been  horrid  of  late,  and  that 
for  the  February  number  is  a  good  illustration  of  everything  that  should  be 
avoided,  in  the  selection  of  elements,  in  the  color  scheme,  and  in  the  general 
arrangement.  Within,  one  finds  something  better.  Tory  Row  contains 
pictures  of  old  colonial  houses  in  Cambridge.  Letitia  H.  Alexander  makes 
a  Plea  for  Our  Pet  Pictures.  (One  has  to  make  a  difference,  however,  between 
furnishing  a  den  or  a  bedroom,  and  furnishing  a  parlor  or  living  room  which 
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is  lemi-pttbliCi  so  to  speak, — for  one's  friends  as  well  as  for  one's  self.)  Jane 
Pearson  writes  on  Up-To-Date  Napery,  and  on  p.  i8  Washington's  Camp 
Chest  is  exhibited  with  all  its  utensils. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

SLipling's  story  for  children,  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,  is  illustrated  by  two 
drawings  by  Charlotte  Harding,  Hairbreadth  Escapes  in  a  Wild  Animal 
Show  contains  two  live  little  drawings  by  Charles  Livingstone  Bull.  There 
are  some  clever  Headpieces  by  A.  R.  Bowker,  Robert  McQuinn  and  others. 
Oood  Taste  and  Bad  Taste  In  Curtains  is  sensible  and  well  illustrated.  Dan 
Beard  tells  how  to  make  a  Play-House  out  of  Packing-Cases.  The  new  series 
of  Lessons  in  Needlework  by  Miss  Orabowskii  begins  with  a  sensible  article 
on  the  Making  of  Rugs  after  the  Kelin  Pattern,  and  Two  of  the  Newest  Styles 
in  Needlework  by  Joseph  Crane,  presents  designs  which  work  out  beautifully 
in  the  hands  of  a  master,  but  which  o£fer  to  the  zealous  many  opportunities 
for  barbarous  effects.  Some  Home-Made  Trimmings,  and  Play  Frocks  for 
Little  Folks  are  indicative  of  a  finer  taste  in  matters  of  dress.  The  latter 
article  by  Julia  Shipley  Thomas  is  especially  fine.  Her  designs  fulfill  Hegel's 
definition  of  Fine  Art.  They  are  "the  free  and  adequate  embodiment  of  the 
Idea." 

McClures' 

Three  things  it  is  said  are  most  difficult  to^draw;-  a  beautiful  woman, 
a  boat  and  a  violin.  Ivanowski  has  drawn  the  violin  well  in  the  Frontispiece, 
and  produced  a  pleasing  composition  and  a  delicate  color  scheme  as  well. 
The  pictures  by  Anthony  Fiala  for  his  Two  Years  in  the  Arctic  are  not  only 
unique  as  photographs,  but  of  unusual  interest  as  compositions  in  dark-and- 
light.  In  the  Day  of  Precious  Penalties  by  Marion  Hill,  F.  Y.  Cory  is  seen 
at  her  best.  These  sketches  of  the  two  little  sprites  are  true  to  the  life  in 
every  situation,  and  not  a  pen  line  has  been  wasted.  Blumenschein's  illus- 
trations for  The  Praying  Skipper  are  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  old  Pat- 
riarch is  worth  knowing,  and  so  also  is  ''The  Gentleman  from  Essex"  by 
Lincoln  Steffens. 

Masters  in  Art 

True  to  their  promise  the  publishers  are  hastening  to  overtake  the  months 
in  reprinting  the  lost  numbers  of  their  magazine.  That  for  December  1905 
exhibits  and  describes  the  work  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  forever  to  be  praised 
for  that  rarely  lovely  Annunciation  in  the  National  Gallery  at  London.    Seven 
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others  of  his  best  works  are  reproduced  with  surprisiiig  clearness  considering 
the  state  of  some  of  the  originals,  and  among  them  his  own  portrait  of  him- 
self from  his  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Academy  at  Florence.  These 
are  accompanied  of  course  by  the  usual  quotations  and  discriminating  com- 
ment upon  the  master  and  his  work. 

The  January  number  is  upon  Gilbert  Stuart;-  the  second  American  to 
be.  so  honored.  The  first  plate  is  appropriately  the  famous  Washington. 
By  putting  two  portraits  on  a  page  in  some  cases,  thirteen  examples  of  Stuart's 
work  are  included.  One  is  a  little  disappointed  in  not  finding  the  Hartha 
Washington  head  among  them.  But  undoubtedly  the  Editor  had  excel- 
lent reasons  for  omitting  it.  Among  the  Portraits  which  every  lover  of  Stuart 
will  be  glad  to  have,  is  the  charming  young  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  owned 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Coleman  of  Washington;-  one  of  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  the  painter's  brush.  The  February  number  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  David,  familiar  to  the  public  mostly  through  The  Sabine  Women, 
and  The  Oath  of  the  Horatii.  Of  course  Madame  Recamier  is  included,  and 
the  superb  Portrait  of  Pius  the  Seventh  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  first  plate 
is  Bonapart  crossing  Mount  Bernard,  and  the  last,  David's  own  Portrait  of 
Himself. 

Metropolitan 

Some  Photographic  Impressions  of  New  York  by  Alvin  Langdon  Cobum 
is  a*series  of  seven  very  well  composed  plates,  each  practically  in  three  tones 
of  gray,  and  freer  from  complicated  detail  than  one  familiar  with  New  York 
would  believe  possible.  The  Grave  of  The  Dog  by  Dr.  Charies  A.  Eastman, 
a  fuU-blood  Sioux,  contains  five  of  Charies  Livingstone  Bull's  drawings,  as 
usual,  well  spaced  and  in  fine  values.  The  wolf  and  the  buffalo  appear  in 
the  drawings.  The  illustrations  for  Life  in  a  French  Village,  by  M.  H.  Squire 
are  so  odd  and  "unnatural"  in  handling  that  they  suggest  life  in  a  story-book 
world.  The  Worid  at  Large  begins  with  an  appreciative  word  for  Alphonse 
Mucha,  and  a  splendid  photograph  of  him  in  the  costume  he  loved  to  wear 
in  his  own  country.  Twenty  photographs  are  reproduced  for  Vesuvius  as  it 
is  today;  and  seven  others  reveal  The  Samoan  at  Close  Range.  A  Tale  of 
Bricks  contains  two  characteristic  drawings  by  William  Nicholson. 

Printing  Art 

If  teachers  who  want  colored  pictures  for  the  school  room  could  cut 
them  from  Printing  Art,  they  would  have  illustrations  not  only  of  the  best 
modem  color  work,  but  of  harmonious  backgrounds  for  color  prints.     (Many 
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a  good  color  print  is  mined  in  e£fect  by  improper  mount  and  frame).  In  this 
number  are  two  capital  examples  of  this.  Rosamond,  from  a  painting  by 
Rena  Avigdor,  and  The  Patriarch,  by  Bonanni.  The  Atrocities  of  Color 
Supplements  by  Lindsay  Swift  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  person  in  the  United  States.  The  Proper  Use  of  Capitals,  Small 
Caps  and  Lower  Case  by  Will  Bradley,  will  help  those  interested  in  more 
beautiful  school  work;  and  Japanese  Paper-Making  by  Thomas  Nast  Fair- 
banks will  be  of  interest  to  pupils  who  use  Japanese  paper.  Kendall  Banning 
writes  on  Bookplates  with  ten  illustrations  in  such  colors  as  are  possible  to 
juvenile  designers  in  the  public  schools.  Pages  364  and  366  contain  sug- 
gestions useful  in  the  planning  of  covers  for  school  papers,  and  on  p.  383  is  a 
Border  worth  saving  for  next  Christmas. 

Scribner's 

Buenas  Noches  by  Eleanor  Gates  contains  some  novel  illustrations  in 
color  by  Arthur  Rackham.  They  seem  to  have  drawn  in  water-color  and 
pen-and-ink,  and  reproduced  in  three  printings  orange,  green  and  black. 
The  plates  combine  to  an  unusual  degree  delicate  and  pleasing  color  with 
sparkling  but  not  obtrusive  contrasts  in  light-and-dark.  The  drawing  is 
good,  and  the  plates  are  worth  studying  for  pen-handling.  Take  for  example 
that  on  p.  184.  Compare  the  rendering  of  the  flesh,  robe,  rosebush,  masonry, 
foliage  and  clouds.  The  plate  on  p.  187  is  especially  beautiful.  How  skil- 
fully foliage  of  all  sorts  is  rendered  here.  And  the  walking  figure  is  walking! 
In  The  Moose  and  his  Antlers,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  presents  something 
even  more  astonishing  than  he  gave  us  last  month  in  his  article  on  The  Wapiti. 
Seton  draws  better  than  Thompson  used  to!  On  p.  235  is  an  admirable  draw- 
ing by  Keller  to  use  an  illustration  of  concentration  gf  interest  through  action 
and  emphasis  of  detail.  Note  the  exquisite  drawing  and  modeling  at  the 
centre  of  interest,  and  the  economy  of  effort  displayed  elsewhere.  Keller's 
sketches  are  always  worth  studying.  Among  the  valuable  articles  for  the 
Art  teacher  are  Reminiscences  of  the  Impressionist  Painters  by  George  Moore, 
Villas  of  the  Venetians  by  George  Porter  Femald,  and  The  Gallery  of  National 
Portraiture  by  William  Walton  under  The  Field  of  Art. 

St.  Nicholas 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  number  for  the  teacher  is  the  Nature  and 
Science  section  which  deals  with  Faithful  Feathered  Friends,  and  Arms  and 
Legs  of  Man  and  Other  Animals  in  a  most  helpful  way.  The  best  illus&a- 
tions  are  by  Bessie  Collins  Pease,  p.  328;    Laura  C.  HUls,  p.  356;  and  Flor- 
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ence  £.  Storer,  p.  357.    Boys  will  be  especially  interested  to  compare  the 
"St  Louis**  and  the  *<Tom  Thumb/*  p.  340. 

Studio 

Through  an  unfortunate  oversight  the  review  of  the  January  Studio  was 
omitted  last  month.  It  was  a  rich  number,  especially  notable  for  the  illus- 
trated article  on  one  of  the  most  famous  of  modem  American  painters — 
Miss  Elizabeth  Nourse,  and  for  examples  of  admirable  work  by  some  of  the 
most  famous  Nineteenth  Century  artists,  such  as  The  Eleonore  Duse  by  Von 
Lenbach,  two  Landscapes  by  Courbet,  Beppino  by  Carolus-Duran,  three 
Landscapes  by  L'Hermitte,  a  Portrait  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  as  a  school-girl 
by  Bastien-Lepage,  a  small  Landscape  by  Thaulow,  and  another  by  Cazin. 
There  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  the  Posters,  Paint- 
ings and  Illustrations  of  John  Hassall  with  ten  plates  (two  in  color)  and  another 
on  The  Tonal  School  of  America  by  Clara  Ruge,  with  seventeen  plates  from  the 
landscapes  of  such  men  as  Ranger,  Wyant,  Martin  and  Inness.  But  per- 
haps the  article  which  will  be  most  welcomed  by  city  teachers  is  that  which 
introduces  a  series  of  splendid  photographic  plates  entitled  Nature's  Aid  to 
Design  by  £.  S.  D.  Owen,  and  Louise  M.  Bunce.  The  plates  give  not  only 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  at  maturity,  but  various  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  views  of  its  different  details  in  different  positions,  to  furnish  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  data  to  the  designer. 

In  the  February  number  this  series  is  continued.  There  are  plates  from 
the  Apple  Blossom,  Hyacinth,  Lupin,  Adder*s-Tongue,  Carnation  and  Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit.  The  artists  whose  works  are  exhibited  in  this  number  are 
William  Lee  Hankey  with  eleven  illustrations  (two  in  color).  Sir  John  Charles 
Robinson  with  six  illustrations  (one,  p.  304,  with  an  astonishingly  transparent 
and  liquid  atmosphere),  and  Ettore  Tito,  The  Venetian,  with  eight  illustra- 
tions full  of  the  spirit  of  the  life  of  the  place.  There  are  four  full-page  plates 
from  the  amusing  Pen  drawings  of  Fred  Richardson.  The  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Western  Artists  is  represented  by  seven  plates,  and  there  are  nine 
plates  illustrating  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  National  Acadamy  of  Design. 
The  Ceramic  Work  of  the  Burslem  Art  School  contains  things  which  China 
Decorators  should  lay  to  heart. 

Subtirban  Life 

Suburban  Life  is  improving  in  appearance.  Its  first  article,  a  Great 
Buffalo  Herd  in  Winter  Quarters  by  Ernest  Harold  Baines,  contains  seven 
illustrations  of  young  and  old  buffaloes  including  a  daunting  Portrait  of  "War 
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Cloud,**  the  king  of  the  Corbin  Buffalo  herd.  Professor  Maynard  tells  How 
to  Identify  the  Evergreens,  six  illustrations.  In  the  next  article  are  five 
good  pictures  of  the  Airedale  Terrier,  and  the  A  B  C  of  Poultry  Keeping  offers 
pictures  of  eight  different  varieties  of  Barnyard  Fowl.  School  children  all 
over  the  country  will  be  interested  in  Holman  Day*8  well  illustrated  article 
on  "Sap-sweet'nin*  Time.'*  Mission  Furniture  Modernized  contains  sug- 
gestions for  manual  training  teachers.  There  is  a  sensible  article  on  Novel- 
ties in  Wall-Coverings  by  Grace  Faxon,  p.  71.  On  p.  78  is  a  brief  readable 
artide  on  The  Monarch  Butterfly  by  Alice  McClosky.  On  p.  83  Eben  E.  Rex- 
ford  discusses  Plants  for  Table  Decorations,  with  four  illustrations. 

World  Today 

The  New  English  Art  Club  by  E.  Douglas  Shields  contains  seven  illus- 
trations which,  if  typical,  show  a  return  in  manner  to  the  great  Dutch 
masters.  This  number  is  full  of  interesting  things  for  teachers.  The  Front- 
ispiece is  a  good  Portrait  of  President  Pritchett.  On  p.  130  is  a  picture  of 
the  Cyclopean  Dry  Dock  we  are  floating  to  the  Philippines,  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  a  day.  On  p.  135  is  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Harper.  The  Govern- 
ment as  a  Homemaker,  the  Erie  Canal  and  Freight  Rebates,  are  invaluable 
to  the  teacher  of  Geography.  Teachers  of  Biology  will  be  interested  in  A 
Riddle  of  Life,  and  teachers  of  History,  in  The  Feast  of  the  Lilies  at  Nola,  and 
in  The  Last  Scenes  in  the  Russia- Japanese  Drama.  Mary  Richards  Gray 
writes  about  Our  Parental  Schools  with  six  illustrations. 

Miscellaneous 

Outing  for  February  contains  an  interesting  article  on  The  Eye  Camera 
of  the  Birds. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February,  Royal  Cortissoz  under  the  title 
Significant  Art  Books  reviews  some  two  dozen  of  the  present  season's  output. 

The  Worlds*  Work  for  February  contains  an  illustrated  article  on  The 
Marvels  of  Photography  by  Henry  Wysham  Lanier,  and  another  entitled  A 
City's  Fight  for  Beauty  by  Henry  Shott. 

Education  for  February  contains  an  article  worth  looking  over  for  its 
point  of  view,  entitled  The  Apperceptive  Basis  of  Manual  Training,  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Hylan,  Stoneham,  Massachusetts. 

Kind  Und  Kunst  for  February  contains  some  admirable  designs  for  sofa 
pillows:-  simple  geometric  patterns  well  spaced,  and  strongly  colored,  and 
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a  good  color  plate  of  surface  patterns  with  straight  line  units  of  geometric 
character  in  one  or  two  colors  and  black. 

In  the  Critic  for  February  £.  S.  Tarbell  forms  the  twelfth  in  the  Gallery 
of  American  Art,  with  illustrations  from  his  works.  A.  H.  Bloor  describes 
the  Beginnings  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  and  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  writes 
of  a  Portrait  of  Coleridge  by  Washington  Allston. 

The  Garden  Magazine  for  February  contains  many  valuable  hints  for 
the  teacher  who  has  determined  to  have  a  more  beautiful  school  building 
and  gardens  this  spring.  These  will  be  found  in  such  articles  as  Two  Ingen- 
ious Window-Gardens,  and  Rock-loving  Ferns  in  the  Garden,  The  Child's 
Garden,  and  The  Strip  between  Fence  and  Sidewalk. 

The  Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly  for  February  contains  what  ought 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Paintings  at  Tate  Gallery, 
London.  This  describes  Christ  Washing  St.  Peter's  Feet,  by  Ford  Madoz 
Brown.  Gesso  (a  form  of  decorative  expression  as  yet  almost  never  prac- 
ticed in  America)  is  to  be  described  and  illustrated  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
C.  E.  Belsten,  of  which  the  first  appears  in  this  number. 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  January  contains  an  article  on  Spanish  Artists 
by  Katharine  Stuckey  with  six  illustrations,  and  one  by  Herbert  L.  Jillson 
on  The  Venus  of  Melos,  recounting  the  investigations  concerning  its  restora- 
tion, etc.  Seven  new  pictures  are  reproduced;-  among  them  Gilberts  Dye- 
ing of  Gobelin  Tapestries,  and  Hammu's  Infancy  of  Charles  V,  (not  a  bad 
subject  for  schoolroom  decoration  in  intermediate  grades). 

The  Scrip  for  February  contains  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  John 
LaFarge's  Decorations  at  St  Paul,  by  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary,  with  clear  and 
delicate  reproductions  of  the  four  semi-circles.  Notes  from  an  informal 
lecture  by  A.  B.  Wenzel  on  The  Making  of  a  Decoration,  and  from  another 
by  William  B.  Van  Ingen  on  The  Value  of  General  Culture  in  Art  are  grouped 
under  the  title  Mural  Decoration,  and  illustrated  by  three  of  Wenzel's  decora- 
tions for  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  New  York.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  plate  which  tells  more  about  "A  Gale"  with  simpler  means,  than  that 
by  Jonas  Lie  at  p.  i68. 
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A  MAGAZINE  pays  when  supported  by  an  army  of  adver- 
tisers. Advertisers  make  use  of  magazines  with  a  large 
circulation.  A  large  circulation  can  be  secured  only  by  present- 
ing to  the  public  every  month  a  wide  variety  of  entertaining 
and  instructive  matter  in  popular  form  richly  illustrated.  To 
produce  such  a  magazine  costs  a  mint  of  money.  A  mint  of 
money  comes  from  an  army  of  advertisers.  And  there  you  are! 
It  is  a  closed  circle,  almost.  By  investing  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  a  magazine,  year  after  year,  publishing  it  at  a 
financial  loss  until  it  has  won  for  itself  a  large  circulation,  the 
circle  may  be  entered.    Its  one  vulnerable  point  is  there. 

C  Our  little  magazine.  The  School  Arts  Book,  has  been  steadily 
gaining  in  circulation  from  the  very  first,  but  it  has  never 
yielded  its  publishers  one  cent  of  profit.  Quite  the  reverse! 
It  never  will  pay  financially  until  it  has  a  circulation  of  at  least 
thirty  thousand.  But  there  are  not  thirty  thousand  supervisors 
of  drawing  in  the  country!  The  magazine  must  appeal  pri- 
marily to  the  teachers,  and  from  the  first  we  have  tried  to  make 
a  magazine  helpful  to  teachers.  Thousands  of  letters  assure 
us  that  we  have  had  some  measure  of  success  in  this  direction. 
But  we  must  do  better.  We  need  advice  from  the  teachers 
themselves.  If  you,  gentle  reader,  are  a  teacher  in  an  ungraded 
school  or  in  one  of  the  grades,  will  you  not  take  a  cent's  worth 
of  interest  in  the  future  of  The  School  Arts  Book  and  send  to 
the  Editor  a  post  card  with  information? 

C  We  need  to  know  along  what  lines  you  need  more  help. 
We  are  not  sure,  for  example,  whether  reproductions  of  draw^ 
ings  by  children  are  more  helpfulTand  more  inspiring  than  re- 
productions of  drawings  by  artists  would  be.  We  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  the  Ifl^azine  reviews.  Some  few  teachers 
have  said  that  that  department  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book; 
that  they  go  to  the  public  library  and  study  the  magazines  every 
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month  with  that  as  a  guide.  Others,  one  or  two,  have  said 
it  is  all  a  waste  of  good  space!  What  do  YOU  say  about  that? 
Ought  there  to  be  less  emphasis  on  the  handicraft  side  and  more 
upon  the  drawing  and  picture  study  side?  Ought  there  to  be 
more  emphasis  on  drawing  in  the  other  school  studies?  Ought 
there  to  be  more  illustration  and  less  text?  Are  general  topics, 
topics  tending  to  give  a  wider  outlook,  a  clearer  vision,  of  less 
value  to  YOU  than  topics  bearing  upon  schoolroom  practice? 
What  special  topics  would  YOU  like  to  have  treated  in  the 
School  Arts  Book  in  the  near  future? 

C  "We"  as  it  has  been  used  thus  far,  is  not  the  conventional 
editorial  "we",  it  means  the  managers  of  The  Davis  Press,  and 
the  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book;  we  want  to  do  that  which 
will  be  most  helpful  to  you  all.  We  would  gladly  stick  a  two 
cent  stamp  right  here  in  the  margin  to  prepay  your  reply,  twice 
over,  if  it  would  insure  a  bit  of  information  from  every  sub- 
scriber. We  want  to  hear  from  YOU,  in  the  congested  district 
of  a  city;  from  YOU,  way  out  on  the  plains  in  a  log  school  house; 
from  YOU  who  teach  in  a  model  schoolroom  in  the  midst  of 
an  appreciative  and  well-to-do  community;  from  YOU  who 
teach  in  a  school  forced  upon  an  unwilling  mill  population; 
from  YOU,  tmder  the  direction  of  a  skilled  Supervisor  of  Draw- 
ing; from  YOU  who  have  to  work  alone  without  a  word  of  cheer 
from  anybody.  And  do  say  just  what  you  have  it  in  your  heart 
to  say. 

C I  received  the  other  day  through  the  mails  a  lot  of 
compositions  on  an  unusual  subject  for  Intermediate 
children  to  consider,  namely,  The  Good  and  the  Beautiful. 
Each  composition  was  brief  — a  single  page.  Each  had  an 
ornamental  title  and  a  border  in  two  colors,  and  each  contained 
a  little  sketch  in  pen  and  ink  of  some  thing  the  child  thought 
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beautiful, — the  sunset,  the  park,  the  trees  across  the  snow, 
etc.    Here  is  what  one  child  wrote: 

I  like  to  play  with  good  children.  Good  children  are  truthful.  Nice 
children  try  to  make  people  happy.  God  likes  truthful  children.  Mr.  Bailey 
loves  truthful  children.  Mr.  Bailey  tries  to  make  children  do  beautiful  things . 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  my  school. 

Bless  your  dear  little  heart,  Mary;  I  couldn't  help  laughing,  but 
your  words  made  the  big  tears  tumble  out  of  my  eyes  and  splash 
all  over  your  sunset!  And  they  give  me  what  I  want  to  say 
just  now,  if  those  who  read  will  only  see  "teacher''  printed 
wherever  the  word  "children"  occurs.  Do  let  ME  hear  from 
YOU. 

C  In  the  March  number  I  have  tried,  as  usual,  to  be  impartial. 
Primary  teachers  will  find  "The  Wind  in  a  Frolic"  so  full  of 
jolly  subjects  for  illustrative  drawing  that  they  will  hardly  know 
which  to  begin  with.  Grammar  teachers  will  find  Mr.  Augs- 
burg's article  helpful  in  life  drawing,  Mrs.  Brown's  suggestive 
in  object  drawing  and  along  the  lines  of  correlation  with  other 
studies,  and  Mr.  Boone's  article  of  use  in  developing  the  manual 
element  in  school  work.  The  High  School  Art  Club  may  be 
just  what  some  high  school  teacher  has  been  looking  for.  Mr. 
Boone's  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three.  The  second 
will  deal  with  the  decoration  of  clay  work  and  the  third  with 
building  a  school  kiln  for  the  firing  of  clay  work.  All  the 
illustrations  in  Mrs.  Brown's  paper  ought  to  have  been  repro- 
duced in  color,  but  we  could  not  afford  to  do  that.  It  takes 
fifty  annual  subscriptions  to  pay  for  one  color  plate  in  a  single 
number!  We  will  give  you  more  beautiful  color  plates  just  as 
fast  as  your  increasing  the  subscription  list  make  them  possible. 
The^more  dollars  we  receive,  the  more  you  will  get  for  YOUR 
dollar. 
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C  Aids  in  object  drawing  still  continue  to    arrive    by    mail. 
Here  is  a  sample: 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey. 

Please  treat  the  enclosed  device  with  respect;  it  is  an  invention^ ^of  my 
own  for  teaching  perspective  e£fects  and  I  am  pleased  with  it  because  it  has 
worked  well  so  far,  in  several  grades.  Perhaps  the  children  were  more  in- 
terested than  usual  because  they  made  the  "machine"  first  themselves.  This 
does  not  take  long.  They  got  out  a  piece  of  rather  stiff  paper  Uke  Figure  i, 
cut  on  the  heavy  lines.  Then  they  folded  in  the  "doors"  on  the 
dotted  lines  and  stood  the  thing  up  on  the  desk,  Figure  2.  Holding  this  side 
to  on  a  level  with  the  eye  they  quickly  see  that  the  farther  square  appears 
to  be  about  half  an  inch  smaller  all  around  than  the  nearer  one,  Figure  3. 
They  make  a  freehand  drawing  of  the  two  on  another  paper.  Next  holding 
pencils  or  rulers  to  correct  the  comers  of  the  two  squares  and  adding  lines 
to  represent  their  position  the  children  get  Figure  4.  The  teacher  now  draws 
Figure  5  on  the  board  (minus  the  windows  and  the  rug),  and  the  children 
imagine  it  to  represent  the  inside  of  a  room,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  "machine" 
discover  how  to  put  in  the  windows  and  rug.  They  study  foreshortening  by 
opening  and  closing  the  doors  in  the  device  Figure  6,  and  then  by 
working  the  doors  in  the  schoolroom.  After  these  exercises  the  boxes,  etc., 
which  there  was  still  time  to  draw,  were  drawn  with  more  interest  and  better 
understanding  than  ever  before.  I  thought  the  idea  might  be  of  use  to  some- 
one  else  so  send  it  along.^  "^  ••""  '  Verv  sincerely  yours, 
Bristol,  Conn.  •  Arie  E.  Kelley. 

Another,  and  in  many  respects  the  best  one  yet,  has  just  come 
from  Prof.  Langdon  S.  Thompson  of  Jersey  City,  but  too  late 
for  plates  to  be  made  to  show  it  in  this  number.  You  will  hear 
more  about  it  later. 

C  The  animal  drawing,  in  some  primary  schools,  is  followed 
by  applications  in  design.  The  teachers  cut  out  animal  ^'pat- 
terns," and  allow  the  pupils  to  trace  arotmd  them  making  a 
'^procession"  to  form  a  border,  after  the  manner  of  these  from 
a  third  grade  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Other  teachers  make 
ink  silhouettes  of  the  animals  and  allow  pupils  to  trace  them. 
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EDITOR  NOTES 

After  the  border  is  drawn  in  pencil,  it  is  colored  in  two  tones  of 
one  color  or  gray. 

C  The  human  figure  has   its  fascinations,   especially  for  bojrs, 
like  Manley  Allbright,   of  Dorchester,  who   have  a   knack   at 


expressing  ideas  by  means  of  it.  The  silhouettes  opposite  are 
from  paper  cuttings  by  this  boy  of  eleven,  who  cuts  ^'one  a 
minute,  without  previous  drawing,  just  for  fim."  How  full 
of  character  the  faces  are!  It  has  its  fascinations  also  for  child- 
ren under  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  pose  drawing.    And  such 


are  to  be  found  in  many  schools  these  days.  When  the  ''pose 
season"  is  on  in  New  York  City,  children  practicing  the  art  in 
alleys,  back  yards,  and  parks,  often  attract  the  attention  of  the 
curious.  Such  a  sight  as  that  reproduced  on  page  540,  a  sketch 
from  life,  is  not  uncommon,  we  are  told. 

C  But  seriously,  the  cause  of  art  education  is  winning  many 
friends  these  days.  Witness  the  recent  vote  for  "Fads"  in 
New  York  City;  consider  the  rapid  increase  in  the  ntmiber  of 
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technical  high  schools;  note  the  spread  of  handicraft  in  elemen- 
tary schools;  review  the  ever  increasing  literature  of  the  subject. 
Three  signs  of  the  times  are  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities,  pub- 


^^"^  -'^' 


^ 

^-T: 


^/rj 


^ 


lished  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  Report  of 
the  Joint-Secretaries  of  the  British  and  American  Mutual  Cor- 
respondence Association,  and  the  last  Year-Book  of  the  Cotmcil 
of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts.  Two  of  these  will  receive  special 
notice  next  month.  The  report  of  the  British-American  Asso- 
ciation is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  pages,  giving  the 
history  of  the  movement,  which  gave  rise  to  the  organization, 
the  history  of  the  International  Congresses,  the  address  of 
M.  Comtesse,  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  last  Congress,  the  Resolutions  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  Reports  of  the  two  Secretaries  together  with  lists  of  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Every  teacher  and  super- 
visor of  drawing  who  has  even  the  remotest  hope  of  attending 
the  great  London  Congress  in  the  Summer  of  1908,  should  send 
name  and  dollar  to  the  American  Secretary,  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
North  Scituate,  Mass.  By  becoming  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation not  only  will  this  report  and  future  reports  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  the  plans  for  the  Congress,  programs,  cost  of  trip, 
make  up  of  parties,  times  of  sailing,  etc.,  be  at  hand  for  ready 
reference,  but  valuable  assistance  will  be  rendered  the  Secre- 
taries in  a  financial  way.  What  the  Secretaries  can  do  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  financial  support  they  receive  through 
membership  in  the  Association.  One  cannot  but  wonder  what 
a  German,  French,  or  even  English  public  would  think  of  such 
a  situation  as  this.  Let  us  hope  that  some  time  the  college  people, 
even  those  not  required  by  the  fotmders  of  their  institutions  to 
do  so,  will  get  arotmd  t6  carefully  considering  the  possibility  of 
a  modification  of  some  programmes  to  include  a  little  ^^art." 
Already  a  large  representation  from  America  is  assured.  More 
supervisors  of  drawing  will  go  to  Europe  in  1908  than  in  any 
three  preceding  years. 

C  I  have  been  asked  to  state  why  gold  frames  for  pictures 
are  out  of  place  in  the  school  room.  I  believe  them  to  be  out 
of  place  for  three  reasons:  i,  The  frame  of  a  picture  should 
be  less  attractive  than  the  picture  itself.  Almost  never  can  a 
school  come  into  possession  of  a  picture  rich  enough  in  color  to 
subordinate  a  gold  frame  to  itself.  2,  The  frame  of  a  picture 
should  be  in  harmonious  relation  not  only  with  the  picture 
but  with  the  wall  upon  which  it  hangs.  Gold  frames  have 
nothing  in  common  with  black  boards  and  ventilators. 
3,  The  frame  of  a  picture  should   not  itself   need   protection. 
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Flies  love  a  shining  mark.  The  best  frames  for  carbon 
photographs,  and  other  prints  in  gray  or  in  color  for  school- 
room wall^,  are  simple  wooden  frames  toned  to  the  right 
color  to  harmonize  by  analogy  with  the  hue  of  the  print,  and 
by  contrast  with  the  chief  values  of  the  print.  The  frame  should 
never  be  white  or  black,  but  always  a  warm,  cool,  or  green 
gray,  somewhere  between  white  and  black. 

C  Over  against  the  enthusiasm  of  those  in  touch  with  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  those  wrestling  with 
the  great  problem  of  art  and  industrial  education  in  the  public 
schools,  it  is  instructive  to  place  such  a  fact  as  the  following: 
In  a  recent  annual  report  of  the  President  of  an  American  College 
endowed  by  will  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  ''instruction 
in  such  branches  of  art  science,  and  industry  as  would 
enable  its  students  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood,"  occurs 
this  passage: 

"It  would  be  very  desirable  if  our  students  had  the  time  to  include  in  their 
programmes  direct  instruction  in  art»  both  in  its  history,  principles,  and  ap- 
plications. Such  a  knowledge  besides  its  cultural  value,  would  undoubtedly 
have  an  indirect  e£fect  in  any  of  the  activities  which  they  might  enter  upon. 
We  are  however  calling  for  all  the  time  that  our  students  may  safely  give  to 
their  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  the  courses  now  required  may 
be  omitted.  In  future  modifications  of  the  programmes  the  possibility  of 
such  instruction  should  be  carefully  considered.'* 

C  Have  you  read  The  Steam  Whistle  a  Menace  to  Public  Health, 
by  Edward  S.  Morse?  If  not  do  send  five  cents  to  ''Civics," 
60  Ocean  Ave.,  Salem,  Mass.,  for  a  copy  of  this  instruc- 
tive pamphlet.  Mr.  Morse  presents  his  argument  with  a  com- 
bination of  scientific  logic,  artistic  invective,  and  mother  wit, 
that  is  simply  irresistible.  After  reading  it  you  will  never  again 
hear  a  steam  whistle  without  thinking  how  sensible  is  the  view 
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Mr.  Morse  takes  of  this  "senseless  nuisance,"  this  "hideous 
and  discordant  shriek/'  this  "needless  horror,"  this  "barbarous 
method  of  signaling."  "Hoodlum  whistling"  must  be  eliminated 
if  we  would  see  a  complete  beautiful  public  life. 
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JANUARY  CONTEST. 

PICTORIAL   DRAWIII6S. 


AWARDS. 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Bessie   Attenborough,   Book   in   three   values,   Grade  Yin,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  6i  Warwick  St. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 
*Craig  McClure,  Grade  Vm,  (Hen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Etta  Clancy,  Grade  IX,  Westerly,  R.  I.  Elm  St.  School. 
Florence  Percival,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
i^erena  Adams,  Grade  Vm,  Groton,  Mass. 
Bessie  Wilcox,  Grade  Vm,  Middletown,  Conn.,  13  Brainard  Ave. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  Colored  Pencils,  and  Badge. 

Wesley  Macomber,  Grade  IX,  Westerly,  R.  I.  Elm  Street  School. 

Paul  T.  Litchfield,  Grade  IX,  North  Sdtuate,  Mass. 

Edith  Rowley,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Earle  Frazier,  Grade  Vn,  Westerly,  R.  I.  Pleasant  St.  School. 

Nora  Matott,  Grade  V,  Malone,  N.  Y.  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Mabel  Fahey,  Grade  IV,  Fall  River,  Mass.  Samuel  Longfellow  School. 

Jessie  Anderson,  Grade  IV,  Middletown,  Conn.,  141  Prospect  St. 

Oscar  Allen,  Grade  m,  Wausau,  Wis.,  635  Stark  St. 

tWillie  Porter,  Grade  m,  Dover,  Mass. 

Eva  Lehoullier,  Grade  n,  Wlnchendon,  Mass. 

The  largest  Contest  yet. 

Dont  forget  to  give  your  Post  Office  address  in  full  on  the  back  of  each 
sheet. 

Don't  forget  to  place  SA.G.  within  a  circle  on  the  face  of  your  drawing 
if  your  name  has  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book. 

The  work  is  improving.  There  are  fewer  <*fancy"  drawings,  and  more 
thought-full  and  truth-full  drawings.  But  pictorial  drawing  is  still  far  from 
what  it  should  be.  Many  drawings  show  that  the  children  do  better  than 
their  teachers.  They  draw  as  well  as  they  are  taught  to  draw,  but  they  are 
not  well  taught.    Some  teachers  ought  to  learn  to  know  where  a  drawing  is 

^Fourth  prise  in  a  previous  contest.     fHonorable  mention  in     previous  contest. 
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right  in  principle  and  when  it  is  wrong.  If  they  knew  the  children  would 
soon  draw  better. 

The  blue  star  on  the  drawing  means  Fair.  Two  blue  stars  mean  a  little 
better  than  that.    A  red  star  means  Good,  and  two  or  three,  very  good  and  best. 

The  children  are  delighted  with  the  prizesi  eq>ecially  with  the  badges. 

"I  am  g^ad  I  am  a  member  of  the  School  Arts  Guild,  and  I  am  going  to 
try  to  keep  the  pledge,"  that  is  what  all  the  letters  say  in  one  way  or  another, 
except  the  letters  of  mourning  over  the  loss  of  the  badge  after  it  has  been 
proudly  worn  for  a  few  days.  In  certain  weaves  of  cloth  the  pin  will  not 
hold  firmly.  After  the  Badge  is  in  place  bend  the  point  of  the  pin  forward 
a  little  by  pressing  it  firmly  against  the  rim.    This  will  strengthen  its  grip. 

H^^Some  supervisors  still  send  too  many  drawings.  It  looks  as  though 
they  could  not  discriminate  between  a  good  drawing  and  a  poor  one.  *<Free- 
hand*'  drawings  must  be  approximately  correct  in  principle  and  made  with- 
out the  use  of  the  ruler  in  lining-in,  to  be  considered  at  all  by  the  jury. 

Fourth  Prize,  Membership  in  the  Guild,  and  Badge. 

Frances  Ahem,  Westeriy,  R.  I.  Grade  V. 
Walter  C.  Bliss,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Waldo  Brooks,  Grade  VI,  Ashby,  Mass. 
Edith  Chamberlian,  Grade  IV,  Boone  la. 
Rebecca  F.  Chappell,  Grade  IV,  Westeriy,  R.  I. 
Stanley  Chase,  Grade  VI,  Groton,  Mass. 
Oliye  Gevdand,  Grade  IV,  Skowhegan,  Me. 
Marian  Cole,  Grade  Vn,  Sdtuate,  Mass. 
Raymond  Hale,  Grade  V,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Joseph  Hamilton,  Grade  IV,  Port  Chester,  K.  Y. 
Albert  Johnson,  Grade  V,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Edward  Johnson,  Grade  V,  £.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Elsie  0.  Johnson,  Grade  V,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Leach,  Grade  IX,  Plymouth,  Conn. 
Perciyal  D.  Lowell,  Grade  VH,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Mildred  Mo£fatt,  Grade  I,  Marshalltown,  la, 
Jennie  Nutterig,  Grade  m,  Augusta,  Me. 
Arnold  Page,  Grade  m,  Augusta,  Me, 
Lloyd  Palmer,  Grade  m,  Anoka,  Minn. 
Louis  Patrie,  Grade  m,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Fred  Potter,  Grade  n,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Maude  B.  Pettibone,  Grade  IX,  H.  Pownal,  Vt. 
Mildred  Reed,  Grade  V,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
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Lillian  Relitz,  Grade  m,  Washington  School, 
Daisy  Remington,  Grade  Vm,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Annie  Ringland,  Grade  Vni,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Albert  Roux,  Grade  m,  So.  Marquette,  Mich. 
Paul  Shreiterer,  Grade  V,  Webster,  Mass. 
Philip  T.  Thutze,  Grade  IX,  West  Point,  Ga. 
Leonard  Sibley,  Grade  Vn,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Theodore  Stanley,  Grade  Vn,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Hugh  Sutton,  Grade  Vm,  Elkhom,  Wis. 
Beatrice  Wellington,  Grade  IX,  Ashbumham,  Mass. 
Josephine  Zarkouski,  Grade  IV,  Dover,  Mass. 

Honorable  mention,  Right  to  place  S.  A.  6.  within  a  circlei  on 
the  face  of  all  drawings  submitted. 


Jessie  Peail  Abrams, 
Frank  Ackley, 
Anna  Anderson, 
Isabella  Bailey, 
Howard  Bailey, 
Arthur  Barnard, 
Vera  G.  Bates, 
Opal  Bingham, 
Ralph  Benson, 
Wallace  Bjrwater, 
Helen  Cadwell, 
August  Carlson, 
Maurice  Carpenter, 
Blmer  R.  Cary, 
Florida  Cayslette, 
Joseph  Chisholm, 
Grace  Crandall, 
Isabelle  Dejarlars, 
Roy  Drincan, 
Gertrude  Drake, 
Harold  Dunne, 
Ayis  Enler, 
Walter  Falk, 
George  Feige, 
Albert  Gouving, 
Thomas  Graver, 
Josephine  Zarkowski. 


Vera  Hall, 
Cecil  Hatch, 
Willard  Hein, 
Alice  Herrick, 
Irving  Hill, 
Maud  Hills, 
Mabel  Hudson, 
Gotfrid  Jacobson, 
Charles  B.  Gensen, 
Alma  Jodamus, 
Arvid  Johnson, 
Michael  Kennedy, 
Charles  L.   LaBree, 
Rose  Lacasse, 
James  Landon, 
Merton  B.  Lane, 
Rose  M.  Lizotte, 
Joe  Mallette, 
Moritz  Martensen, 
Frank  Masie, 
Frances  Masson, 
Alexander  Medlicott, 
Minnie  Mielke, 
Everett  M.  Mower, 
May  Mylchreest, 
Hannah  Palmer, 


Verne  Patenande, 
Libbie  Pelkey, 
Wniliam  Porter, 
Clarence  Prior, 
Fred  Recor, 
Eva  Rhodes, 
Alfred  Roebuck, 
Fannie  Rodin, 
Edith  Rowley, 
Irving  Stone, 
Gladys  L.  Swallow, 
William  N.  Sweet, 
John   Lzczepaniak, 
Berkeley  Taylor, 
Loxley  Taylor, 
George  A.  Thomas, 
Louis  Tognetti, 
Clarence  Tower, 
Mabel  Townsend, 
Jennie  Waddell, 
Margaret  Weik, 
Esther  Weise, 
Beryl  Whipple, 
Frank  Woods, 
Laura  Wright, 
Elinor  B.  Yale, 
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D 

If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  draw,  draw,  draw  again. 

BULLETIN 


BESSIE  POLLARD 

Easthampton,  Massachusetts, 

Won  the  First  Prize  in  the  February  Contest. 

See  page  605. 


Everybody  will  want  to  be  making 

photographs  from  leaves  after  reading 

CLARENCE  MOORE  WEED'S 

article  in  the  May  number. 


POKE 

Bonnets 
of  1830, 
1850  and 
1880,  by 

Lena    F.  YOU  really  ought 

Cleveland  to     own    one    of 

in  the  May  our    packets    of 

number  Nature  Drawings 

Such  lovely  examples 

inspire    children 

to     better     work 


The  design  on  the  March  cover  is  from  the 
Bay-berry,  the  source  of  bay-berry  tallow 


We  talk  too  much;  we  do  not  draw  enough. — Goethe. 
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THE  DECORATION  OF  POTTERY, 
n. 

POTTERY  may  be  decorated  in  ntunerous  ways;  but  many  of 
these  ways,  demanding  very  careful  firing  of  the  kiki  (and  a 
good  kiki  at  that),  and  more  than  ordinary  technical  proficiency, 
are  not  suitable  to  school  practice.  Even  the  processes  that  are 
available  must  be  treated  with  respect,  and  the  decoration  applied 
to  the  material  in  as  fit  a  manner  as  possible. 

Ornament  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  must  keep  its  proper 
place  as  ornament  and  be  a  consistent  part  of  the  whole  object; 
and  more  important  still  should  only  be  used  when  needed. 

Incised  design  is  the  simplest  possible  embellishment  for 
clay  productions  such  as  pottery  and  tiles,  and  was  the  decoration 
first  used.  It  was  a  natural  decoration,  no  doubt  the  outgrowth 
of  manipulation  of  the  material;  it  is,  moreover,  simple  enough 
for  use  in  the  lowest  school-grade. 

At  first,  in  a  fourth  grade,  for  instance,  such  design  is  in  the 
form  of  straight  line  borders  around  a  square  tile  (Figure  i)  or 
bit  of  pottery,  in  which  due  attention  is  given  to  the  spacing 
between  lines.  These  lines  on  a  tile  5  1-2  inch  square,  should 
be  at  least  1-8  inch  wide — bold  strong  lines — serving  the  same 
purpose  as  do  the  stripes  on  a  towel,  rug  or  scarf;  limiting  the 
area  and  emphasizing  it.  The  border  is  employed  in  preference 
to  some  design  in  the  center  of  the  tile,  because  the  center  is  to  be 
used — things  are  to  rest  there  (in  case  of  a  tea  tile).  Later  this 
very  simple  border  or  stripe  may  be  broken  in  various  ways  to 
change  the  design  and  introduce  more  variety  (Figure  2),  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  shape  of  the  tile  and  the  border  idea.  Such  a 
problem  demands  that  the  comers  be  kept  strong  or  the  design 
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tends  to  disintegrate.  At  this  stage  young  pupils  working  upon  a 
geometric  basis  of  inscribed  squares,  handle  the  decoration 
easily  (Figure  3). 

The  lines  are  cut  into  the  soft  clay  with  wooden  tools  (see 
illustration  in  margin)  shaped  at  the  point  like  a  chisel,  though 


with  a  blunt  edge.  These  tools  may  be  cut  with  any  sharp  knife 
to  the  size  wanted.  The  tool  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  (2) 
and  moved  so  that  the  straight  face  of  the  tool  pushes  the  clay 
out.  A  further  variation  is  introduced  by  means  of  dots  or  any 
suitable  shape,  the  tools  being  cut  so  as  to  impress  this  shape 
into  the  clay  (3,4,5).  The  illustrations  (Figure  iv)  show  some 
of  the  possibilities  of  incised  design  using  short  lines;  first  perpen- 
dicular lines  alone,  of  the  same  lengths,  then  varying  lengths, 
and  finally  introducing  horizontal  lines  and  dots.  Change  of 
length  and  position  of  the  lines  will  produce  an  infinite  variety 
of  decoration.  Borders,  such  as  the  above,  can  be  easily  handled 
and  are  simple  in  construction.  If  these  are  applied  to  square 
tiles,  the  comers  where  the  border  turns  must  be  worked  out 
first  and  spaces  in  between  settled  on  that  basis,  beginning  half 
way  between  comers  and  working  both  ways  (Figure  5) .  Decora- 
tion, similar  to  this  already  discussed  or  such  as  shown  in  Plates 
IV  and  V,  when  used  on  a  bowl  or  jar,  must  be  of  proper  size 
for  the  object,  it  must  be  in  the  proper  place  upon  the  object 
and  it  must  be  simple. 
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(A)  Any  border  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  bowl  upon 
which  it  is  put;  it  should  appear  as  a 
border,  not  a  surface  pattern.  A  bit 
of  pottery  may  be  of  a  nice  tone  all 
over,  but  incised  lines  do  not  distribute 
themselves  over  pottery  surface  with 
any  grace,  save  in  the  hands  of  the 
artist. 

(B)  The  border  must  be  in  its 
proper  place;  that  is,  it  should  not  be 
put  at  the  point  of  greatest  curvature 
in  the  side  of  the  bowl,  which  place 
does  not  need  to  be  emphasized — ^the 
curve  is  enough.  The  border  should 
be  at  such  distance  from  the  rim  of 
the  bowl  that  this  space  and  the  width 
of  the  border  itself  are  not  the  same; 
it  is  the  old  principle  of  consistent 
variety.  Decoration  about  the  rim  of 
a  bowl  serves  a  similar  purpose  to 
that  of  stripes  in  a  rug  or  towel  as 
mentioned  above  and  is  bound  by  like 
restrictions. 

(C)  The  design  must  be  simple 
because  the  process  itself  does  not 
admit  of  complicated  composition. 
Such  incised  lines  are  bold  and  strong 
and  therefore  the  border  as  a  whole 
should  be  bold  and  strong;  however, 
the  composition  here  may  be  less 
simple  because  there  are  no  comers 
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to  consider.  The  space  around  the  bowi  is  divided  into  equal 
partSy  thirds,  fourths,  etc.,  and  the  design  unit  placed  in  each 
space;  such  a  border  is  continuous  and  such  suggestions  as  in 
Figure  VI  are  quite  suitable. 

Although  the  above  is  but  the  A  B  C  of  pottery  decoration,  it  is. 
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even  for  older  pupils  still  the  safest  and  most  straightforward 
road  to  satisfactory  results,  and  though  these  same  designs  are 
the  kind  that  are  most  suitable  for  application  in  color,  the 
incised  is  nevertheless  the  characteristic  way  and  more  fitting. 
Pottery  so  decorated  will  if  conditions  permit  be  covered  with  a 
glaze  of  some  kind,  through  which  the  lines  show  admirably.  As 
to  ornament  in  relief  very  little  need  be  said.  It  is  not  good  practice 
for  school  classes  below  the  high  school;  if  used  at  all  the  relief 
must  be  very  low  to  be  decorative  and  low  relief  is  difSicult.  Slip 
decoration  is  close  kin  to  this  however  and  may  be  interesting. 
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Slip  is  merely  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water,  thin  enough 
to  be  used  with  a  brush.  It  should  be  made  of  clay  that 
bums  to  another  tone  than  the  body  of  the  pottery;  for  instance, 
a  light  colored  slip  on  dark  ground,  which  is  furnished  by  the 
pottery  body.    The  design  is  painted  on  the  body  when  stiff, 

UJIGLDLOLDLC  ^.  raJ2J"£JlSJ 
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but  not  dry — at  a  stage  in  drying  that  is  termed  'Heather  hard." 
The  slip  does  not  always  stick  to  the  ware  when  burned. 
It  is  well  to  get  both  clay  for  the  pottery  and  clay  for  the  slip 
from  the  same  pottery  if  possible  in  order  to  insure  good  results. 
Another  way,  is  it  take  some  of  the  clay  used  in  making 
the  pottery  itself,  pulverize  it  and  add  burnt  tunber  or  yellow 
ochre  (5  per  cent — 10  per  cent)  or  somewhat  similar  proportions 
of  under-glaze  colors  purchased  from  dealers  in  ceramic  supplies. 
Mix  clay  and  color  together  thoroughly  in  a  mortar,  grinding  them 
for  some  time — say  half  an  hour;  add  enough  water  to  make  a 
thick  cream  and  grind  as  before.  Apply  with  a  brush  as  before 
mentioned.  Tliis  slip,  being  somewhat  pasty  and  having  body, 
produces  design  in  some  relief,  just  enough  to  make  the  variation 
in  the  surface  pleasing.  The  process  is  full  of  possibilities  for 
work  with  grammar  grade  or  high  school  pupils. 
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As  to  color^decoration  on  pottery,  the  safest  way  is  to  buy 
underglaze  colors  from  dealers  in  ceramic  supplies.  These 
colors  are  mixed  with  gum  tragicanth,  by  means  of  a  palette 
knife,  on  a  glass  slab ;  just  enough  gum  should  be  used  to  make 
the  mixture  work  well  with  a  brush.  The  design  is  then  painted 
on  the  ware  when  leather  hard,  and  the  piece  or  pieces  fired;  if  a 
glazed  surface  (transparent)  in  desired,  this  burned  ware  (called 
biscuit)  is  then  dipped  in  a  glaze  and  fired  again. 

For  school  purposes,  where  usually  no  glaze  is  used  and 
the  pottery  is  merely  to  be  decorated,  Indian-fashion,  in  color, 
black  oxide  of  copper  gives  black  and  yellow  oc^,  a  red  and 
these  two  make  effective  colors  for  simple  pottery  design. 

The  copper  or  ochre  are  mixed  on  a  glass  slab  with  gum, 
i^pplied  to  the  design  and  burned.  Other  colors  than  these 
would  better  be  purchased.  Methods  of  decoration  with  matt 
and  colored  glazes  belong  to  more  advanced  work  and  have 
already  been  treated  in  this  magazine. 

CHESHIRE   LOWTON   BOONE 

Montdmir,  New  Jersey 


In  teaching  children  to  draw  they  should 
be  required  to  draw  that  which  is  worth 
drawing. — ^Dbw. 
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GOOD   SCHOOL-KEEPING. 

I.    SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CARE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
SUPPLIES  FOR  WATER-COLOR  PAINTING. 

WHAT  a  saving  of  valuable  time  it  is  for  teachers  to 
have  thought  out  definitely  the  mechanical  operations 
of  school  teaching  before  attempting  the  presentation  of  a 
subject!  Naturally  the  new  teacher  asks  herself  what  is  the 
quickest  and  best  way  to  distribute  and  collect  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  a  painting  lesson  or,  if  she  does  not,  when  the 
hour  arrives  she  is  likely  to  find  the  class  plunged  into  chaos 
or  the  time  that  ought  to  be  given  to  painting  spending  itself 
in  the  distribution  of  material.  Of  course  the  experienced 
teacher  knows  the  best  way  or  at  least  the  best  way  for  her  to 
manage  under  her  conditions,  therefore,  what  I  have  to  say  is 
offered  to  those  who  are  beginners. 

In  planning  any  lesson  it  is  well  to  accustom  oneself  to 
decide  in  advance  what  material  the  pupil  will  need  and  what 
the  teacher  must  have  at  hand  for  best  results.  What  then 
must  be  given  to  the  child  for  a  painting  lesson?  Obviously 
something  to  paint,  a  palette,  the  necessary  colors,  a  brush, 
a  cloth  for  wiping  pans,  etc.,  a  cup  of  water,  the  paper  on  which 
to  do  his  painting  and  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  to  try  his  colors. 

The  teacher  who  believes  that  example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept must  provide  for  her  own  use  the  same  outfit  and  in  addition 
a  good  sized  water  pitcher  for  filling  the  cups  and  a  paper  machi 
pail  into  which  to  drop  the  palettes  when  the  lesson  has  been 
given. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  have  assistance  in  distributing 
these  numerous  articles  and  most  teachers  train  a  few  well 
chosen  helpers  even  in  the  first  grade  to  assist.  I  have  seen 
third  grade  children  very  skillful  in  this  house-keeping  part 
of  the  art  even  in  squeezing  out  the  paints.  When  the  time 
arrives  for  painting  one  child  passes  the  palettes  and  then  the 
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water  cups  placing  them  on  the  right  side  of  the  desk  in  a  safe 
and  convenient  place;  another  fills  the  cups  about  two  thirds  full 
of  water.  The  teacher  shows  on  her  own  palette  how  much  of 
each  color  is  needed  and  gives  the  tubes  to  trustworthy  children 
to  distribute.  In  many  primary  grades  the  teachers  prefer  to 
give  out  the  paints  themselves.  After  the  colors,  the  papers  are 
passed  and  lastly  the  brushes  but  when  the  materials  are  collected 
let  the  brush  be  first  in  order.  It  is  important  to  train  the  pupils 
to  wash  their  own  brushes  after  using,  to  keep  them  pointed 
and  to  place  them  across  the  cup  or  palette  when  not  in  use. 
They  must  never  leave  them  standing  in  the  water  as  this  spoils 
the  point.  When  the  lesson  has  been  given  let  a  child  pass 
about  with  the  pitcher  and  have  the  water  poured  back  from 
the  cups,  then  the  children  may  make  them  ready  for  collection 
by  wiping  them  thoroughly  dry  with  their  paint  cloths,  or  the 
water  may  be  poured  back  and  the  cups  collected  and  carefully 
dried  by  some  helper  then  returned  to  the  supply  closet.  The 
brushes  must  be  washed  again  in  clear  water,  snapped  into  point 
and  dried.  The  palettes  may  be  dropped  into  the  papier  mach6 
pail  covered  with  water  and  left  to  be  washed  at  the  close  of  the 
session.    A  dish  mop  with  a  handle  is  good  to  use. 

Strips  of  five  cent  cheese  cloth  make  good  wipers  for  the 
cups  and  palettes  as  it  is  absorbant  and  dries  quickly.  The 
palettes  and  cups  after  wiping  should  be  kept  separate  until 
thoroughly  dry  to  prevent  rust.  If  boxes  are  used  the  children 
should  wash  off  the  pans  used  during  the  lesson  leaving  each 
clean  and  clear,  and  clean  their  own  boxes  leaving  them  open 
until  inspected  by  the  teacher. 

Some  teachers,  when  the  palettes  are  used,  like  to  spread 
them  out  on  a  table  put  on  the  colors  and  let  the  children  file 
line  by  line  to  get  them.  Some  have  each  child,  after  the  lesson, 
take  his  cup,  palette  and  brush  to  the  sink  or  basin  and  dispose 
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of  each  there  according  to  direction.  There  are  several  good 
ways  of  caring  for  material  depending  upon  individual  conditions. 
One  must  consider  and  decide  what  is  best  for  her  and  then 
choose  and  drill  her  helpers  toward  that  end. 

The  question  often  comes,  Which  do  you  prefer  for  school 
use,  boxes  of  paint,  or  the  palettes  and  tubes?  Generally  speaking 
teachers  of  primary  grades  who  use  the  paints  for  busy  work 
like  the  boxes,  but  in  grammar  grades  where  the  painting  lessons 
come  less  often  many  of  the  paints  harden  and  do  not  soften 
sufficiently  during  the  course  of  the  lesson  to  enable  the  children 
to  work  freely;  children  do  not  always  leave  the  paints  clean  so 
it  is  usually  safer  to  start  with  clean  palettes  and  clear  moist 
tube  colors. 

Paints  sometimes  harden  because  the  boxes  or  tubes  are 
kept  in  warm  places  as  desks  or  closets  near  steam  pipes  or  where 
the  sun  shines.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  brushes  from 
being  moth  eaten  especially  during  the  long  vacation.  It  is 
wise  to  wrap  them  in  newspaper  or  keep  them,  when  not  in  use, 
in  a  box  lined  with  tarred  paper.  One  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  necessity  for  good  housekeeping  in  the  care  of  art  material. 
It  means  a  saving  of  both  time  and  money.  Be  famed  for  this 
and  all  your  associates  will  rise  up  and  caU  you  "blessed.'' 

MARY  A.  PEARSON 

state  Normal  School,  North  Adama,  Maaaachuactta 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  schools  in  our  city  is  that  known  as 
the  Italian  School — a  school  of  a  thousand  pupils  all  of  whom 
are  of  Italian  birth;  a  large  majority  bom  in  Italy,  and  many  of 
them  children  who  have  attended  no  school  until  they  came  to 
this  country.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  children  found  by 
the  attendance  officer  to  be  placed  in  school  within  twenty  four 
hours  after  landing  in  New  York,  and  their  training  for  American 
citizenship  there  promptly  b^im.  Under  such  circumstances 
much  of  the  early  training  must  be  through  object  teaching. 

Habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  of  primary  importance. 
With  this  aim  in  view  a  doll  was  bought  about  two  years  ago 
and  presented  to  the  school.  It  is  eighteen  inches  high  and  is 
made  entirely  of  celluloid  so  that  it  can  be  washed  and  kept 
perfectly  free  from  any  disease  germs.  Genevieve  (the  name 
was  chosen  by  the  pupils)  was  provided  with  a  wardrobe  consist- 
ing of  nine  dresses  and  nine  complete  sets  of  underclothes. 
These  garments  were  made  by  pupils  in  other  schools — the 
dresses  by  girls  in  sixth  year  classes  and  the  other  garments 
by  girls  in  fifth  year  classes.  They  are  all  made  (under  the 
direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Sewing)  in  the  simplest  and  most 
durable  way;  the  dress  is  made  entirely  of  one  piece  with  belt 
attached  and  is  most  attractive  in  appearance.  Genevieve  also 
owns  six  pairs  of  stockings,  one  pair  of  shoes  for  winter  and  a 
pair  of  slippers  for  stmmier ;  these  are  the  only  articles  which  were 
purchased  by  the  school.  With  this  wardrobe  Genevieve  was 
presented  to  a  class  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  year.  The  girls 
in  turn  take  the  doll  home  and  keep  it  until  the  following  day 
that  their  mother  may  see  how  her  clothes,  which  are  models  of 
real  garments  made  in  the  schools,  should  be  worn. 

The  doll  is  bathed  and  her  clothing  is  changed  daily  upon 
her  return  to  school  to  avoid  possible  contagion  and  to  inculcate 
cleanliness.  This  is  done  by  the  girls  during  the  sewing  period 
while  the  boys  are  having  manual  training. 
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Last  year  the  boys  in  this  same  school  made  a  bed  for  Gen- 
evieve, and  the  girls  in  the  Third  B  class  made  the  bed  clothes, 
so  that  now  lessons  in  making  a  bed  are  given.  The  doll  is  used 
also  as  a  subject  for  composition  and  many  interesting  descrip- 
tions and  letters  have  been  written.    She  has  met  with  only  one 


accident  since  her  residence  with  the  little  people  and  her  visits 
to  the  many  homes.  On  this  occasion  her  arm  was  broken  and 
she  was  obliged  to  be  sent  to  the  ''Doll-Hospital.''  While  she 
was  there  the  children  wrote  most  loving  letters  expressing  their 
regret  at  her  misfortune  and  their  affection  for  her.  The  experi- 
ment has  proven  a  decided  success.  The  children  come  to  school 
wearing  much  better  made  and  more  substantial  garments  and 
above  all  the  improvement  in  cleanliness  of  face,  hands  and 
clothes,  neatly  polished  shoes,  and  tidy  hair  is  most  gratifying, 

MABEL  J.  CHASE 

(Teacher  of  Drawing  in  Newark) 
Nutley,  New  Jeraey 
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SOME  BIRD  HOUSES. 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  winter  term  it  is  interesting  to  think 
of  the  return  of  the  birds,  and  in  the  cotmtry  and  suburban 
schools  to  construct  a  few  summer  cottages  in  the  hope  that 
a  blue  bird  or  a  wren  may  be  attracted  to  become  our  neighbor. 
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The  houses  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  were  built  and 
erected  by  5th  and  6th  grades  boys  at 
Allendale  last  spring. 

BOX  HOUSE  (Figures  i  and  2.) 
These  show  the  plan  and  sketch  of 
a  house  made  from  8^  hemlock,  left 
over  from  the  construction  of  a  bam 
and  greyed  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  grain  was  raised  by  the  wet,  making 
an  excellent  rough  texture  on  one  side. 
Old  fencing  will  do,  or  the  boards  from 
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an  old  shed  or  board  walk.  Select  a  piece  with  a  sufficiently 
large  knot  hole  for  the  front.  Cut  this  in  such  a  way  that 
the  hole  will  come  rather  high  but  in  good  proportion.  Both 
gable  pieces  are  cut  and  their  angles  planed  to  fit.  Then  cut 
the  sides,  with  the  door  C  sawed   from   one.    Nail  the  sides  to 


^licT" 


n   Fig  5. 
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the  gable,  cut  the  bottom  and  nail  it,  and  then  fit  the  roof. 
Bevel  and  attach  the  door  by  nails  driven  through  the  side  as 
a  pivot,  and  bend  and  drive  the  nail  catch.  The  perch  (B)  should 
be  a  little  thicker  than  a  pencil.  Stain  the  outside  with  a  thin 
wash  of  oil,  and  black  and  green,  or  black  and  brown  paint. 

TENT  HOUSE  (Figure  3.) 
In  making  this  house  first  cut  an  8^  square  of  clear  pine 
and  mark  and  bore  the  doorway  i^  for  wrens,  2^  for  blue  birds. 
The  piece   is   then   sawed  diagonally  and  the  sections   planed 
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to  fit  each  other.  Then  nail  to  the 
bottom  piece.  The  rafters  are  willow 
sticks  or  thin  strips  of  board.  Press 
the  bundles  of  thatch  closely  together 
and  pull  the  cord  tight  and  fasten  the 
end  strongly. 

TOWER  HOUSE  (Figure  4.) 
This  is  a  marten  house  made  from 
a  coffee  keg.  It  is  divided  lengthwise 
into  four  sections  and  again  cross  wise 
into  a  second  story.  This  makes  eight 
tenements  in  all.  From  the  second 
floor  rafters  are  erected  and  strips  of 
barrel  hoop  tacked  spirally  about  them. 
To  these  the  thatch  is  tied.  The  marten 
house  held  by  the  boy  is  made  from  a 
^62  S3rrup  keg  in  the  same  manner.     These 


thatched  houses   were   quite   popular    with    the   martens    last 
simimer  and  presented  a  picturesque  appearance. 


FRANK  G.  SANFORD 

AUradalt  Farm  School,  L«kt  ViUa,  Illinois 
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A  RECCXJNITION  OF  ART  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  CURRICULUM. 

A  GREAT  step  forward,  and  one  tbat  should  give  us  all 
satisfaction  has  been  taken  by  James  Millikin  Universityy 
Decatur,  Illinois.  Upon  suggestion  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Shaw,  one  of 
the  foremost  mathematicians  of  the  middle  west,  Art  has 
received  actual  recognition  in  this  tmiversity,  as  a  substitute  for 
certain  branches  of  mathematics  in  college  courses,  for  the 
reason  that  it  offers  a  most  serious  and  valuable  sort  of 
mental  discipline  closely  akin  to  that  of  mathematics, — a  view 
first  advanced  by  the  section  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
in  the  St.  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  how  close  the  relation  between 
the  two  subjects  is.  Mathematics,  it  is  said,  deals  with  those 
relations  or  elements  of  structure  in  any  object  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary,  in  the  sense  that  they  satisfy  or  agree 
with  some  idealized  scheme  in  the  mind.  Is  this  not  true  for 
Art  as  well?  If  this  ideal  is  a  scheme  of  quantities,  we  consider 
it  to  be  in  the  realm  of  arithmetic.  If  the  ideal  is  a  scheme  of 
beauty,  we  place  it  in  the  realm  of  esthetics.  If  the  ideal  is  a 
theoretical  standard  of  conduct,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  ethics,  and 
so  on. 

In  a  deep  sense,  since  the  study  of  that  which  satisfies  one 
ideal  in  one  mind,  whether  it  be  a  solution  of  a  problem  in  algebra 
or  the  composing  of  a  picture,  is  equivalent  in  pedagogical  value 
to  the  study  of  that  which  satisfies  any  other  ideal,  it  follows 
that  the  study  of  Art  tmder  certain  conditions,  is  pedagogically 
equal  to  the  study  of  any  branch  of  mathematics.  It  is  evident 
that  such  art  cannot  consist  of  the  mere  copying  of  pictures  or 
delineations  of  objects.  It  must  include  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  ideal  beauty  as  manifested  in  proportion,  balance, 
ryhthm  and  harmony;  just  as  a  mere  mechanical  demonstration 
of  a  theorem  in  geometry  is  not  enough  without  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  essence  of  the  proposition,  a  grasping  of  the  abstract 
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relations  of  line  and  angle.    Is  not  this  well  understood  by  all 
earnest  teachers? 

This  modem  view  of  mathematics  is  much  wider  than  some 
of  U8  are  accustomed  to  believe;  the  domain  of  mathematics  goes 
beyond  material  measures  and  relations;  it  extends  to  fields 
where  sensuous  forms  do  not  exist.  Beauties  of  proportion 
and  rhythmical  relations  are  in  this  realm, — a  realm  which 
overlaps  just  here  the  botmdaries  of  Art. 

The  closest  connection  between  the  mathematician  and 
the  artist  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  both  creators. 
The  mathematician  creates  new  units  of  space,  new  quantitative 
relations  and  new  algebras.  His  ideal  of  beauty  is  not  always 
easy  for  another  to  see,  but  it  is  always  existent  in  the  lines  of 
his  reasoning.  The  artist  is  striving  for  new  patterns  in  design, 
and  ideal  color  harmonies.  He  seeks  to  objectify  these  in  visible 
forms  and  hues.  The  mathematician  objectifies  his  ideals  in 
symbols  of  a  less  perspicuous  kind,  but  the  beauty  in  either  case 
is  a  closed  book  to  him  who  cannot  read  the  symbols.  Compos- 
ing a  picture*  is  psychologically  the  same  as  solving  a  problem, 
the  subject  matter  alone  differs.  Plans  and  estimates  are  made 
for  a  building  for  a  specific  purpose,  an  appropriate  picture  is 
composed  to  illustrate  a  story,  a  sketch  from  life  is  made  to 
express  a  certain  action  or  feeling,  and  an  original  mathematical 
problem  is  solved;  these  are  all  attempts  to  arrive  at  certain 
pre-conceived  results.  Mathematics,  art,  and  the  broader  subject 
applied  art,  when  correctly  taught,  are  all  means  of  objectifying 
an  ideal. 

These  views  were  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  University, 
and  after  due  deliberation  it  was  agreed  to  allow  a  student  of 
the  liberal  arts  course,  upon  recommendation,  to  substitute 
certain  work  in  the  art  department  for  one  half  the  mathema- 
tical requirements  in  both  college  and  academic  courses,  the 
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art  work  having  been  counted  heretofore  as  an  elective,  outside 
of  the   engineering  and   domestic   economy  departments. 

The  work  under  the  substitution,  includes  elementary 
freehand  drawing,  modeling,  and  designing  in  the  academy; 
drawing  from  the  antique  figure,  painting,  and  composition; 
painting  and  drawing  from  life  with  figure  composition,  in  the 
college.  In  all  of  the  subjects,  observation  and  design  are 
associated  with  high  ideals  by  means  of  the  best  examples  in 
art  and  design  we  can  afford,  the  students  being  made  familiar 
by  means  of  casts  and  photographs  with  the  work  of  the  masters, 
and  by  many  examples,  with  the  best  available  textiles  and  color 
schemes. 

These  regulations  have  been  in  operation  for  one  year. 
Results  have  proved  the  wisdom,  of  the  change.  Some  young 
women  in  this  co-educational  institution  have  been  trained  along 
the  lines  of  good  taste  in  the  home,  or  have  been  encouraged  to 
develop  their  artistic  talents  rather  than  urged  to  attempt  the 
intricacies  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Many  a  young  man 
has  been  benefited  by  the  substitution  of  the  art  topics  for  the 
mathematical  topics  through  the  enlarging  of  his  powers  of 
observation  and  concentration.  As  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  art  is  as  much  as  that  formerly  given  to  mathematics,  and 
as  the  work  is  quite  as  exacting  and  serious  as  in  mathematics, 
lazy  students  find  no   comfort  in  the  change. 

This  definite  recognition  of  art  is  a  big  victory  and  indicates 
a  growing  sentiment  in  its  favor.  We  are  encouraged  to  believe 
that  it  will  some  day  be  accorded  the  permanent  and  important 
place  it  deserves  in  the  curriculum  of  our  universities. 

WILLIAM  H.  VARNUM 

Director  Department  of  Pine  end  Applied  Arte 
MUlikin  University,  Decetur,  IlUnoie 
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PLANT  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN 

BROAD,  northward,  over  the  land  flows  the  rising  tide  of 
the  heat,  soaking  into  the  sod,  submerging  the  low-growing 
plants,  the  shrubs,  the  trees,  everything,  and  working  the  mirade 
of  the  Spring.  The  quaintest  bud  and  blossom  folds  of  this 
million-handed  sculptor,  and  the  opal  hues  and  purple  dyes  of 
this  million-handed  painter  are  the  subjects  for  study  this  numth.* 

PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  drawings  in  color  of  the  common 
early  flowers,  or  make  drawings  from  sprouting  seeds. 

Suggestions  are  given  in  the  Outline  for  Rural  Schools  for  lessons  ficom 
sprouting  seeds.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  directions  of  the  growing 
parts,  and  their  character,  especially  their  color.  Review  their  color  names. 
Lead  the  children  to  see  as  much  color  as  possible  and  show  it  in  their  draw- 
ings. The  sprouting  com  (A)  was  drawn  in  three  tones  of  water  color  by 
William  Perrault,  in  a  first  grade,  somewhere. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  drawings  in  color  of  the  early 
wild  flowers,  or  from  potted  or  cut  flowers  appropriate  to  the 
season. 

The  work  of  this  grade  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  grade,  but  the  subjects 
chosen  may  be  a  little  more  complex,  involving  closer  observation.  The  coloring 
should  be  a  little  closer  to  nature.  Review  the  color  names.  Try  to  match  the 
natural  colors  both  in  hue  and  in  purity.  In  short  strive  to  make  the  drawing 
"look  just  like"  the  original.  The  yellow  Uly,  B,  was  drawn  by  Barbara 
Walker,  second  grade,  Fitchburg  Normal  Model  School,  Massachusetts. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  drawings  in  color  of  the  early  wild 
flowers,  or  from  potted  or  cut  flowers  appropriate  to  the  season. 


*Do  read  Emerson's  Mav-Day  to  put  yourself  in  tune  with  the  music  of  the  time. 
You  will  teach  better  thereafter. — Editor. 
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While  the  subject  matter  in  this  grade  is  similar  to  that  in  the  previous 
grade,  the  drawings  should  show  greater  skill,  both  in  placing  upon  the  sheet  and 
in  representation.  Review  tints  and  shades  of  color.  Having  selected  a  flower, 
— a  danddion,  violet,  buttercup,  or  any  other  available, —  make  a  study  of 
it  in  silhouette  (see  Rural  Outline)  or  in  pencil.    Then  mix  colors  to  match 


A 


exactly  the  colors  of  its  principal  parts.  These  may  be  arranged  in  a  scale 
on  a  separate  sheet.  Now  represent  the  flower  in  its  natiu^  colors  with  the 
brush  direct.  Make  a  sheet  with  a  drawing  of  some  flower  grouped  with  an 
appropriate  quotation.  The  illustration,  C,  is  from  a  pencil  drawing  by  T.  B., 
third  grade,  Nor^  Adams,  Mass. 
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FOURTH  TEAR.  Sdect  some 
springy  jdant  with  rather  doll  colors 
and  make  studies  of  it,  and  of  its  color 
scheme. 

Sdecty  for  CTampte,  the  skunk  cal>bage, 
the  hoTKtail,  broom-^i^iey  or  one  of  the  ferns; 
or  in  a  dty,  a  horse-cbestnnt  shoot  or  an  dm 
tpTtcy.  From  this  make  a  carefnl  pendl  draw- 
ing, wdl  arranged  on  the  sheet.  Review  color 
terms,  especially  hues  of  color.  Discuss  the 
hues  of  color  in  the  selected  specimen,  and  the 
relative  area  of  each  hue.  Make  a  scale  of 
these  hues  in  water  color  (omitting,  of  course, 
any  slight  modifications)  to  exhibit  clearly  the 
characteristic  hues,  such  as  might  be  used  appro- 
priately in  a  design  suggested  by  the  specimen. 
Make  a  water  color  drawing  of  the  specimen. 
Use  the  drawings  as  illustrations  in  language 
papers  on  "A  modest  Spring  Beauty,"  or  some 
such  topic.  The  illustration,  D,  is  from  a 
water  color  drawing  by  A.  S.,  fourth  grade, 
Pljrmouth,  Mass.  It  is  from  the  common  horse- 
tail (Equisetum  arvense), — one  of  the  fertile 
stems. 

FIFTH  YEAR.    Select  some  spring 
f  plant  with  prominent  and  well  defined 
flower  forms,  and  make  studies  of  it, 
especially  of  its  blossoms,  face  view. 

Select,  for  example,  the  bloodroot,  hepatica, 
trillium,  cranesbill,  or  lilac.  From  this  make 
a  careful  drawing,  well  arranged  on  the  sheet, 
E.  (A  drawing  by  Inabelle  Woods,  Groton, 
Mass.,  second  prize,  1905.)  Review  color  terms, 
especially  complementary  colors.     Discuss  the 
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complementary  colore  in  the  specimen,  and  their  relations  to  the  pure  com- 
plementaries  of  the  spectrum;  by  using  water  colore,  show  how  they  are 
dulled,  reciprocally  keyed,  or  otherwise  modified,  in  the  specimen.  Make  a 
scale  of  complementary  colore,  from  the  specimen.  For  example,  a  scale  of 
four  tones  from  the  lilac,  one  tone  to  match  the  face  of  the  flower,  one  its 


tube,  one  to  match  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  one  the  tmder.  Make  a  careful 
study  of  the  geometric  form  of  the  blossom.  (Use  the  compasses  if  neces- 
sary), and  make  a  geometric  drawing  of  it.  The  illustration  F,  is  from  a 
paper  cutting  by  Eva  General,  fifth  grade,  Lowell  Training  School,  from  an 
apple  blossom.  Use  the  drawings  as  illustrations  for  a  language  paper  on 
"Geometry  in  Nature"  or  some  such  topic. 
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SIXTH  YEAR.    Select  v        •; 

some  spring  growth  with 
prominent  and  well^  de- 
fined flower  forms,  and 

make  studies  of  it,  espe-  ^    ^      ^-^ 

cially  of  its  blossoms, 
side  view. 

Select    for    example,    the  ' 

trout  lily  (dog's  tooth  violet), 
jack>in-the-pulpit,  columbine, 
tulip,  or  if  these  are  not  at 
hand,  some  spring  growth 
with  leaves  having  strongly 
varied  outline,  such  as  the 
lilac,  sassafras,  tulip  tree,  or 
oak.  From  the  selected  speci- 
men make  a  careful  pencil 
drawing,  well  arranged  on  the 
sheet.  Review  color  terms, 
especially  the  scale  of  values. 
Discuss  the  values  of  the 
different  colors  in  the  speci- 


/ 
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men  (petals,  sepals,  stamens,  flower  and  leaf  stalks,  leaves,  buds,  etc.),  and 
make  a  scale  of  tones,  corresponding  with  the  dominant  hue  of  the  specimen, 
and  with  its  scale  of  values.  For  example,  the  dominant  hue  of  a  jack-in-the- 
pulpit  may  be  a  yellow-green.  All  the  tones  are  above  middle  value.  The 
scale  would  then  be  composed  of  say,  three  tones  above  middle  value:  high- 

a  b  c  ^         f       H  msi 

light,  light,  low-light.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  side  views  of  the 
specimen,  particularly  of  its  flower,  and  design  a  bisymetrical  unit  resemb- 
ling it  in  form,  a  unit  which  may  be  cut  on  a  block  and  used  as  a  stamp.* 
The  tulip,  G,  was  drawn  by  Hilda  Dearing,  Braintree,  Mass.,  in  water  color. 
The  flond  units,  H,  are  from  wooden  stamps  made  from  the  trout  lily,  a; 
the  tulip,  b;  the  columbine,  c;  the  jack-in-the-pulpit,  d;  and  the  blood  root,  e. 

GRAMMAR 
In  the  grammar  grades  special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  what  may  be  called  the  decorative  processes,  for  the  processes 
often  determine  the  character  of  the  decoration,  and  are  always 
the  most  influential  factors  in  the  conventionalization  of  plant 
forms.  Weaving,  Cross-stitching,  Line-stitching,  Hand-paint- 
ing, Stenciling,  and  Fret-sawing  or  Piercing,  are  the  decorative 
processes  most  easily  grasped  and  managed  successfully  by 
grammar  grade  pupils.  The  work  outlined  this  month  will  be 
preparatory  to  the  employment  of  these  processes  in  the  work 
of    next    month. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Select  some  spring  growth  which  is  a 
notable  illustration  of  Rhythm  of  Measure  and  make  careful 
drawings  from  it  in  line  and  in  color. 

♦See  Editorial  reference  to  this,  pa^e  699.  Another  method  which  raij^ht  be  emploved 
in  both  this  and  the  preceeding  grade  is  illustrated  on  Plate  I.  Having  m  mind  an  ideal 
Muggested  by  the  front  or  side  view  of  a  flower,  beautiful  units  of  design  may  be  built 
from  very  simple  elements,  such  as  those  shown  in  the  upper  left  comer. 
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The  giant  horsetail,  or  scour- 
ing rush,  or  any  woody  shoot 
with  buds,  or  any  spray  from 
a  deciduous  tree,  will  be  suit- 
able for  study.  In  the  drawing 
give  special  attention  to  the 
lines  of  growth  and  to  the 
lengths  and  sizes  of  parts, 
noting  the  orderly  increase  or 
decrease  in  measures.  In 
coloring  give  special  attention 
to  the  orderly  gradations  of 
color  forming  a  ryhthm  of 
measure  in  tone,  hue,  or 
intensity.  Make  a  simple 
diagram  which  shall  record 
these  rh3rthms  of  measure,  K. 
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For  example,  if  the  maple  shoot, 
J,  were  to  be  woven  or  worked 
in  cross-stitch,  where  each  unit 
(thread  or  square)  measured  one- 
eighth  inch,  the  sections  of  stem 
from  node  to  node  would  be 
represented  by  the  number  of 
threads  or  stitches  indicated  in 
g  the  diagram  at  the  right.    Notice 

^  the   orderly   ratios  of   increase."* 

This  drawing  was  made  by  £.  P., 
grade  seven.  Orange,  Mass.,  but 
the  diagram  was  added  by  another. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Select 
some  spring  growth  which 
is  a  notable  illustration  of 
Rh3rthm  of  Movement  and 
make  careful  drawings  from 
itWn  line  and  in  color. 

The  violet,  trout  lily,  bellwort, 
jack-in-the-pulpit  and  any  shoot 
with  leaves  partly  developed,  will 
be  suitable  for  study.  In  drawing 
give  special  attention  to  the  flow 
of  line,  to  the  way  one  line  leads 
out  of  another,  to  the  common 
movement  or  direction  of  all  the 
parts  in  one  group,  to  the  gradual 
divergence  or  radiation  of  lines 
from  a  common  center.  For 
example,  the  lines  of  the  iris,  I, 
are  not  related  to  each  other  as 


♦See  Modern  Painters,  Part  VI, 
Chapter  III,  The  Dud.  Boy8  and  ffirls 
see  the  commonest  twig  with  new  eyes 
after  a  few  exercises  of  this  sort. 
Rhvthm  of  Measure  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  Beauty,  in  ^  its  manifestations. 
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place,  the  mingling  of  comple- 
mentaries.  Make  a  record  of 
these  in  color. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Select 
some  spring  growth  which 
is  a  notable  illustration  of 
Refined  Curvature,  and  make 
careful  drawings  from  it  in 
line  and  in  color. 

The  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  the 
false  hellebore,  skunk  cabbage, 
and  any  of  the  ferns  are  suitable 
subjects  for  study.  In  drawing 
give  special  attention  to  the  curves 
of  force,  grace  and  mystery, — the 
simple  curve,  reversed  curve,  and 
spiral.  Notice  how  the  dominant 
curve  of  one  part  (the  spiral,  for 
example,  in  a  shoot  of  fern,  O, 
drawn  in  water  color  by  M.  B., 
Orange,  Mass.),  is  repeated  in  the 


indicated  ai  the  left  in  M 
but  rather  as  indicated 
at  the  right.  Having 
drawn  the  selected  |dant 
aa  a  whole,  make  a 
careful  study  of  a  single 
flower  or  group  of 
leaves,*  emphasizing  its 
rhjTthm  of  movement,  N. 
Make  a  careful  study  of 
its  color  scale  noting 
particulariy  the  transi- 
tions from  one  color  to 
another, — ^the  reciprocal 
modifications  which  take 


*See  Modem  Painters.  Part  VI,  Chapter  IV,  The  Leaf. 
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other  parts,  thus  linking  one  part  to  another  through  a  common  element. 
Compare  the  different  parts  of  a  flower,  or  of  a  leaf^the  notches — 
and  notice  similarity  of  form  and  cnryature.'/ Notice  also  the  sympathetic 
relations  of  line  among  the  parts.  Make  sketches  to  indicate  these  (Such, 
for  example,  as  that  from  an  odd  oak  leaf,  *P).    Make  a  careful  study  of  the 


color  scale  of  the  selected  specimen  with  special  reference  to  variations  in 
value,  hue  and  intensity.  Make  a  record  of  the  observation,  using  water 
color.  For  example,  imitate  the  scale  of  color  which  a  single  fern  shoot  exhibits 
from  root  to  tip  of  frond.    Compare  its  values  with  those  of  the  Neutral  Scale. 

See  Modern  Painters,  Part  V,  Chapter  XVII.  Banks;  and  Part  VI.  Chapters  IV  to  X. 
Also  Ruskin's  Elements  of  Drawing,  Letter  III,  On  Color  and  Composition.  And  also 
Proserpina,    pp.    64-68. 
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By  WALTER  SAROBNT 
State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  MaMachutette 

MAY 

PLANT  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN. 

DIVISION  I.    First  four  years  in  schooL     Plant  Drawing. 

The  rapid  advance  of  plant  life  during  May  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  two  kinds  of  nature  drawing,  each  valuable. 

(a)  The  drawing  of  flowers  to  show  the  form  and  character 
and  color. 

(b)  Serial  drawings  which  describe  successive  stages  in 
plant  growth,  and  are  an  illustrated  story  of  its  development. 
The  best  subjects  for  such  drawing  are  common  seeds;  such 
as  the  bean,  com,  squash,  pea,  etc.  These  can  be  grown  easily 
in  boxes  filled  with  wet  saw  dust,  and  are  then  much  cleaner 
to  handle  than  those  raised  in  earth.  They  can  also  be  returned 
to  the  boxes  after  a  lesson  and  thus  be  used  several  times.  It 
is  often  well  to  alternate  the  lessons  on  flowers  and  seeds,  so  as 
to  allow  time  for  the  successive  stages  of  seed  growth.  The 
drawings  should  be  on  small  sheets  of  paper;  a  sketch  of  a  bean 
appears  lonesome  on  a  sheet  6x9  inches. 

1.  Select  two  or  three  common  varieties  of  seeds.  Discuss  one  of  these 
with  the  children;  for  example,  squash  seeds  or  beans.  Interest  them  in  the 
little  sprout  which  is  the  life  of  the  seed;  in  the  two  halves  full  of  nutriment 
to  feed  the  sprout,  and  in  the  close  fitting  covering  or  coat.  Have  them  draw 
these.    Hant  the  seeds  in  wet  sawdust  and  watch  developments. 

2.  When  the  seeds  have  sprouted  show  them  again  to  the  children.  Cut 
open  two  or  three  seeds  so  they  may  compare  them  with  unsprouted  seeds. 
Make  drawings  showing  how  the  seeds  have  sprouted. 

3.  Study  and  draw  the  seeds  again  when  the  cotyledons  have  fully  opened 
and  the  root  is  prominent. 
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4.  Draw  the  seedlings  when  the  leaves  have  appeared.  Have  the  children 
show  how  the  leaves  reach  out  for  sunshine  and  air  while  the  roots  go  search- 
ing for  food  and  moisture. 

5.  Have  pu]nls  make  covers  for 
their  drawings  by  folding  a  sheet  of 
paper  large  enough  to  contain  the 
set,  mounting  their  best  drawing 
on  the  outside  and  printing  their 
names  or  some  appropriate  title. 

6.  Have  the  children  make 
memory  drawings  of  spring  occu- 
pations which  they  have  seen,  such 
aa  plowing,  planting,  etc. 


DIVISION  n.  Fifth  to 
ninth  years  in  school.  Plant 
Drawing. 

Select  two  or  three  common 
flowers  such  as  the  dandelion, 
anemone,  violet,  cowslip,  etc. ;  make 
a  series  of  drawings  of  these,  so 
planned  that  each  drawing  shall  tett 
some  distinct  thing  regarding  the  plant.  The  following  lessons  on  the  dande- 
lion will  serve  as  an  example.    Each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  specimen. 

2 


I.  Hold  a  dandelion 
plant  in  the  simshine, 
behind  a  piece  of  paper  so 
it  casts  its  shadow  on  the 
paper.  The  children  will 
thus  see  the  shadow  through 
the  paper,  while  the  plant 
is  hidden.  Compare  the 
shadow  of  the  dandelion 
with  that  of  other  plants, 
the  violet,  cowslip,  etc. 
With  brush  and  ink  let 
them  make  three  or  four 
•ketches    of    a    dandelion 
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plant,  to  show  how  it  grows,  the  curve  of  leaves  and  stems  and  the  way 
they  spring  from  the  root.  Let  each  child  select  from  those  he  has  made 
the  one  he  thinks  is  most  characteristic  of  a  dandelion  plant.  Have 
these  placed  where  all  the  children 
can  see  and  discuss  them;  select 
and  mount  a  few  which  best 
represent  the  growth  of  a  dandelion. 
Figure  i. 

2.  Make  a  careful  drawing  of 
a  dandelion  leaf  in  pencil.  Study 
the  line  of  the  mid  rib,  the  propor- 
tions, and  the  outline  of  each  point. 
Compare  these  and  mount  the  best. 
Figure  2. 

3.  Draw  the  flower  with  ink, 
color  or  pencil  as  it  appears  in 
different  positions;  side  view,  front 
view  and  partly  turned  away.  Com- 
pare results,  select  and  mount  those 
which  best  show  the  different  posi- 
tions. 

4.  Match  the  colors  of  the 
flower,  the  stem,  the  leaves  and  the 
mid  rib.  Make  several  color  sketches 
of  a  leaf  or  a  flower. 

5.  Make  a  color  sketch  or 
pencil  drawing  of  a  whole  plant. 

Follow  a  similar  series  of  lessons  with  one  or  two  other  flowering  plants. 
If  the  schools  are  not  supplied  with  color,  much  valuable  work  can  still  be 
done  with  pencil,  and  more  if  in  addition,  brushes  and  ink  are  available,  also. 

Let  each  pupil  plan  a  cover  in  which  to  keep  his  drawings.  Have  the 
children  cut  small  circles  and  modify  them  to  suggest  conventionalized  flower 
forms,  and  mount  the  best  results  on  their  covers.    Figure  3. 
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Color  Scales.    See  Outline,  Book,  October  1904.    Prang  Text  Books,  VI,  p.  84. 

Spring  Nature  Drawing,  Frederick  Whitney,  Book,  March  and  April  1902. 

Plant  Drawing.  Drawing  of  Plant  Forms,  Walter  Sargent,  Book,  June  1902. 
Drawing  the  Fall  Flowers,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Book,  September  1901. 

Growth,  Blossom,  Fruit,  Chapters  in  Prang  Text  Books,  Vol.  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII. 

Leaf  Drawing,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,  September  1903.  Perspective  of  Leaf 
and  Flower,  James  Hall,  Book,  September  1902. 

Units  of  Design  from  Nature.  Outline,  Book,  May  1905.  Applied  Design  IV, 
James  P.  Haney,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  January  1906.  Prang 
Text  Books,  IV,  p.  89;  VI,  p.  86;  VII,  p.  114. 

Rhythm,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,'^May  1904.    Prang  Text  Books,  V,  p.  79. 


Joy  in  one's  work  is  the  consummate 
tool  without  which  the  work  may  be 
done  indeed,  but  without  which  the  work 
will  alwajTS  be  done  slowly,  clumsily 
and  without  its  finest  perfectness. 
Philips  Brooks. 
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£  are  loth  to  acknowledge  that  our  nation  is  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  any  particular,  but  it  is  true  that 
the  towns  and  cities  of  America  are  ugly  and  unattractive  com- 
pared with  the  majority  of  those  in  Europe  and  the  things 
manufactured  here  inferior  in  beauty  to  "imported"  articles. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
been  engrossed  in  money  making  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
thought  of  the  value  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Frank  Parsons  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  one 
of  the  firms  in  New  York,  which  is  known  all  over  the  land  for 
the  beauty  of  the  goods  which  it  sells,  has  in  its  possession  twenty 
letters  from  young  men  in  the  west  asking  if  there  is  any  school 
in  the  east  where  they  could  learn  in  a  few  months  what  is  really 
beautiful  in  the  things  of  trade, — carpets,  rugs,  jewelry,  vases 
and  the  like.  These  young  men  were  willing  to  give  up  their 
lucrative  positions  that  they  might  spend  the  time,  which  to 
them  meant  money,  in  learning  the  things  which  we  hope  our 
public  schools  will  be  able  to  teach.  From  all  sides  comes  in 
information  which  shows  us  that  America  is  slowly  awakening 
to  the  true  value  of  beauty  and  we  believe  that  in  no  quicker  way 
can  our  whole  nation  be  aroused  than  through  our  public  schools. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the  present  course  in  Aesthetic  Culture 
has  been  prepared. 

There  are  two  ways  of  knowing  what  is  beautiful:  the  first 
by  feeling,  where  the  senses  play  the  all  important  part,  and  the 
second  by  analysis  in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  the 
controlling  elements.  This  is  a  true  order  for  even  with  those  ^ 
who  have  been  trained  to  know  why  a  thing  is  beautiful,  the 
feeling  comes  first  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  stop  to  think 
out  the  why.  This  must  be  our  guide  in  teaching  the  children 
a  love  of  the  beautiful.    We  must  teach  them  first  to  feel  the 
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difference  between  the  ugly  and  the  truly  beautiful.  This  can 
be  done  by  constant  comparison.  Few  will  choose  the  ugly  if 
with  it  an  object  of  equal  brilliance  with  added  beauty  is  given 
with  opportunity  for  choice. 

The  time  given  to  this  course  is  one-half  hour  a  week  for 
the  first  nine  years  of  the  school  life,  exclusive  of  some  of  the 
written  work  which  may  be  carried  over  into  the  time  devoted 
to  Engli^  con^K>sition. 

No  drawing  will  be  expected  from  the  children  during  the 
period  allotted  to  Aesthetic  Culture,  in  order  that  those  who 
find  the  manual  part  of  drawing  difficult  may  not  be  handi- 
capped. However,  it  is  expected  that  the  course  in  Drawing 
will  benefit  the  course  in  Aesthetic  Culture  and  especially  will 
this  be  true  of  the  work  in  design,  ior  in  making  their  own 
drawings,  the  pupils  will  learn  the  principles  governing  beauty 
in  design,  and  can  thus  be  able  in  time  to  tell  why  a  thing  is 
beautiful. 

In  gettmg  materials  for  the  course  in  Aesthetic  Culture,  no 
time  or  labor  must  be  spared  for  on  just  this  will  depend  the 
success  of  our  work.  Teachers  are  expected  to  help  each  other. 
Each  teacher  should  become  familiar  with  the  text  books  and 
needs  of  all  the  grades  and  if  any  helpful  material  comes  under 
her  observation,  she  should  give  it,  if  possible,  to  the  teacher  who 
can  best  use  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  ^'samples,"  catalogues 
and  references  to  hdpful  articles  in  books  or  magazines.  When 
samples  are  ordered,  the  letters  should  be  written  by  the  children 
as  thej  make  excellent  lessons  in  composition.  In  the  five 
upper  grades,  it  wiU  be  best  to  obtain  large  paper  envelopes,  in 
which  each  pupil  should  keep  his  samples  and  other  materiaL 
These  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades. 

While  studjring  material  beauty,  physical  beauty  should 
not  be  neglected.    Personal  daintiness  should  be  emphasized 
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and  definite  object  lessons^givcn  on  keeping  the  skin  and  hair 
clean  and  on  manicuring  the  hands.  In  the  Physical  Culture 
lessons,  teach  the  children  to  stand  and  walk  gracefully.  ''The 
Body  Beautiful"  by  Nannette  Magmder  Pratt  and  pnUlshed  by 
The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  New  Yoik,  is  a  most  helpful 
book  on  this  subject. 

It  will  mean  ''a  long'pull,  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  altogether," 
but  with  Browning's  interpretation  oi  the  value  of  beauty,  ''If 
you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else,  you  get  about  the  best 
thing  God  invents,"  we  shall  feel  that  our  labor  is  not  wasted. 

GRADE  I. 

Follow  the  Japanese  plan  of  having  a  "Shrine  of  Beauty."  This  may 
be  some  attractive  table  or  shelf  on  which  is  placed  a  new  object  each  week. 
Nothing  should  be  used  which  is  not  really  beautiful  and  complete  in  itself. 
For  such  a  '^Shrine  of  Beauty**  may  be  suggested  the  following  objects:  Flow- 
ers, plants,  a  branch  of  autumn  leaves,  holly,  pine  cones  with  the  green  needles, 
butterflies,  shells,  stones,  jewelry,  ribbons,  lace,  dolls,  vases.  A  background 
which  harmonizes  with  the  object  should  alwajrs  be  placed  behind,  if  it  comes 
near  a  wall. 

Discuss  beautiful  things  which  the  children  see  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school  and  encourage  them  to  look  for  the  beautiful  things  othttrs   have  seen. 

The  school  room  itself  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  every  detail 
arranged  with  regard  to  color  harmony. 

GRADE  n. 

Topic:  Color  combinations.  Invite  the  c^dren  to  bring  their  doUs, 
with  their  wardrobes,  to  school  at  different  times  and  have  a  doU  dressing 
exercise  every  week,  the  children  deciding  what  hat,  dress  and  hair  ribbons 
shall   be  worn  together. 

Make  a  collection  of  hair  ribbons  and  neckties,  or  ribbons  which  could  be 
used  as  such,  and  have  the  girls  and  hojs  choose  the  one  which  would  look 
best  with  the  clothing  they  are  wearing. 

Teach  personal  daintiness. 

Teach  the  children  to  look  for  beauty  in  the  sky,  getting  tiiem  to  make 
word  pictures  of  the  clouds,  the  sunsets  and  the  sunrises  they  see. 
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GRADE  m. 

Topic:    Flower  arrangement. 

References:  "School  Arts  Book,'*  October,  1902.  "School  Sanitation 
and  Decoration**  (Grade  VII),  pages  118  to  120. 

Give  a  lesson  in  flower  arrangement  each  week.  The  problems  may  read : 
Given  a  handful  of  flowers,  to  find  a  vase  suitable  in  shape,  color  and  size;  or: 
given  a  vase,  to  find  flowers  suitable  for  an  attractive  arrangement.  In  winter 
evergreens  may  take  the  place  of  flowers,  but  very  heavy  vases  or  jars  will 
be  necessary.  Dwarf  nasturtiums  have  been  made  to  blossom  in  the  school 
room,  and  sprigs  of  lilac,  cherry  and  apple  will  blossom  any  time  during  the 
winter  if  only  given  time.  Hyacinth  and  narcissus  bulbs  give  us  beautiful 
early  flowers  for  the  spring. 

In  the  warmer  months,  take  many  walks  with  the  children,  teaching 
them  to  see  beauty  everywhere.  These  walks  may  be  especially  helpful  if 
the  teacher  shows  the  children  how  to  pick  the  flowers  without  hurting  the 
roots.    Some  of  our  flowers  are  in  great  danger  from  ruthless  picking. 

Teach  school  room  daintiness.  Especially  emphasize  the  need  of  care- 
ing  for  discarded  school  room  work.  It  should  never  be  thrown  on  the  street. 
In  this  connection,  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  the  beauty  of  different  streets  and 
influence  the  children  to  help  pick  up  the  things  which  make  a  street  look 
disorderly. 

GRADE  IV. 

Topics:  Beauty  of  form  and  coloring,  and  the  placing  of  appropriate 
backgrounds. 

The  lessons  in  this  grade  will  involve  a  choice  between  good,  better  and 
best,  between  the  appropriate  and  the  unsuitable,  and  between  the  good  and 
the  poor.  The  problems  may  be:  Given  a  number  of  samples,  to  discuss 
them  and  decide  by  class  vote  which  is  the  most  beautiful.  Given  several 
vases,  to  choose  the  most  attractive.  Given  a  beautiful  object,  to  place  behind 
it  a  background  which  adds  to  its  beauty. 

Begin  the  lessons  by  showing  only  beautiful  things,  and  do  not  introduce 
the  gaudy  and  ugly  thing  until  you  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  children  will 
prefer  the  tnily  beautiful. 

Lead  the  children  to  see  how  much  decoration  on  a  vase  attracts  attention 
from  the  flowers  themselves,  and  that  a  gaudy  background  takes  away  from 
the  central  object.  A  wall  paper  has  been  described  as  "standing  in  front 
of  a  picture." 
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It  will  be  necessary  to  collect  much  material  for  'this  cotirse,  samples  of 
wall-paper,  organdie  muslin,  figured  silk,  cretonne,  sample  book  covers  and 
the  like,  catalogues  of  jewelery,  of  vases,  of  china  dishes,  etc.  Make  a 
collection  of  materials  to  use  as  backgrounds,  colored  cambrics,  silks,  velvet, 
wall  papers,  especially  plain  ones,  in  fact  almost  anything  may  be  used 
for  this  pturpose. 

The  following  may  be  suggested  as  objects  suitable  to  use  with  a  back- 
ground: A  vase  of  flowers,  a  plant,  a  lamp  with  a  colored  shade,  sofa  cushions, 
pictures  (framed),  colored  books,  a  fan,  colored  jewelry,  jardinieres,  etc. 

In  ^  discussing  beautiful  objects  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
simply  gaudy,  it  will  be  better  to  borrow  objects  from  the  stores,  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  the  objects  which  the  children  bring  from  their  own  homes. 
Choose  such  objects  as  are  likely  to  be  selected  for  gifts,  the  aim  being  to 
teach  the  children  to  show  good  taste  in  their  buying. 

Emphasize  home  daintiness.  The  pupils  should  learn  to  be  responsible 
for  their  own  morning  toilet  and  the  care  of  their  room  at  home.  In  the  school 
room  they  should  be  obliged  to  keep  their  desks  in  order,  with  *'a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place." 

GRADE  V. 

Topic:    Color  combination. 

The  lessons  in  this  grade  will  have  to  do  almost  entirely  with  dealers' 
samples,  of  which  the  teacher  cannot  have  too  many.  The  problems  may 
read:  Given  a  certain  sample,  find  another  of  appropriate  material  and  color 
for  a  pleasing  combination.  Again,  choose  two  samples  which  look  well 
together.  Mount  neatly  and  label  their  use.  The  "Toy  house**  from  Milton 
Bradley  may  be  very  helpful  in  suggestions  for  combining  samples. 

Materials:  Collect  pictures  of  interiors  and  of  furniture.  Collect  samples 
of  carpets,  wall  paper,  furniture  paint,  natural  woods,  wall  and  floor  paint, 
"Diamond  dyes,*'  denim,  cretonne,  burlap,  figured  and  plain  silk,  dress  goods, 
trimmings,  sewing  silk,  embroidery  silk,  thread  (a  "glove  mender"  suggested), 
men's  suitings,  neckties,  ribbons,  crepe  paper,  tissue  paper,  etc.  In  fact,  collect 
samples  of  anything  and  everything,  which  in  after  life  the  children  may 
have  occasion  to  combine  with  like  or  unlike  colors. 

Apportionment   of   lessons: 

a.  Six  lessons  in  "matching"  colors — dress  goods  and  ribbon,  gloves 
and  thread,  silk  and  velvet,  etc.    Make  a  sample  sheet  of  each  lesson. 
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b.  Six  lessons  on  color  combination  in  boys'  and  men's  clotMng — suit 
and  overcoat,  shirt  and  necktie,  etc.  Discuss  quality  of  materials.  Make 
sample  sheets. 

c.  Eight  lessons  on  color  combination  in  giris'  and  women's  clothing — 
dress  and  hair  ribbons,  suit  and  shirt  waist,  shirt  waist  and  necktie,  dress  and 
trimming,  "making  over"  dresses,  using  two  materials,  cotton  dress  goods 
and  sash  ribbons,  *Han"  shoes  (samples  obtained  from  old  shoes  or  gloves) 
with  dress.  Teach  wearing  qualities  of  different  materials.  Make  sample  sheets. 

d.  Ten  lessons  on  house  interiors.  Two  samples  which  look  well  together 
motmted  on  same  sheet.  Wall  paper  and  wall  paint,  wall  paper  and  curtains 
(both  window  and  shelf  curtains),  carpet  and  wall  paper,  carpet  and  paint,  oilcloth 
and  wall  paper,  figured  wall  paper  and  plain,  furniture  paint  and  cushion  cover- 
ing. For  a  final  result  sheet,  the  pupils  may  take  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
some  room  and  find  samples  of  ever3rthing  shown  in  the  room.    Mount  together. 

e.  Two  lessons  on  house  exteriors.  Given  green  trees  and  grass,  to 
decide  on  paint  for  main  house  and  trimmings.  Discuss  vines  and  flowers 
of  suitable  color  to  be  placed  near  the  house.    Discuss  houses  seen  every  day. 

f.  Two  lessons  on  colors  to  be  used  in  making  May  baskets. 

g.  Two  lessons  optional.  A  sample  of  material  for  a  sofa  cushion  with 
silks  for  embroidering  it,  suggested. 

GRADE  VI. 

Topic:  Picture   study. 

Teachers'  text  book:  "How  to  Enjoy  Kctures,"  M.  S.  Emery.  Prang 
Educational  Co. 

Method  of  work:  The  first  thing  to  be  gained  is  a  picture  vocabulary, 
the  power  to  use  both  the  name  of  a  picture  and  its  painter  readily  and  correctly 
(pronunciation  and  spelling).  Devise  many  games  for  keeping  the  pupils 
interested,  such  as  have  been  popular  at  "sociables"  and  parties.  For  illus- 
tration: Ten  pictures,  the  pupils  to  write  the  name  of  each  picture  and  its 
painter,  with  small  prizes  for  the  best  lists.  A  set  of  new  pictures  by  familiar 
artists.  Both  the  names  of  the  pictures  and  of  the  artists  on  the  blackboard 
but  all  mixed  up,  the  pupils  to  straighten  them  out,  putting  the  correct  names 
together.  For  this  "game"  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  pictures  from  artists 
whose  work  is  very  characteristic:  Raphael,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Millet,  Corot,  Gib- 
son, Sargent,  etc.  Very  familiar  pictures  may  be  almost  covered,  leaving 
only  a  comer  or  a  side  visible,  the  children  to  write  the  names  of  the  pictures. 
Again  let  the  pupils  choose  some  favorite  picture  and  then  write  a  description 
of  it,  the  other  pupils  "guessing"  the  picture  from  the  description. 
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Make  especial  study  of  ptctores  in  tlie  pupil's  immediate  vicinity.  Man 
trips  to  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Boston  Public  Library.  A  ticket  of  admission 
for  teacher  and  pupils  may  be  obtained  at  the  Art  Museum  on  application. 

Apply  the  principles  learned  in  moimting  and  framing  to  all  the  work  of 
the  school.  A  school  committee  to  overlook  bulletins  and  all  writing  on  the 
blackboard  is  an  excellent  thing  and  tends  to  make  teacher  as  well  as  pupils 
very  careful  of  appearances. 

Apportionment   of   Lessons: 

a.  Names  of  pictures,  names  of  artists,  names  of  illustrators,  correct 
spelling, — twelve  lessons.  Reference  material:  "How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,*' 
"The  Perry  Catalogue,"  "The  Perry  Magazine."  Many  reproductions  of 
famous  paintings,  the  five  cent  size  preferred.  Illustrations  from  Gibson, 
Cristy,  Remington,  Howard  Pyle,  Peter  Newell,  Oliver  Herford,  F.  Y.  Cory, 
Sarah  Stillwell,  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green,  Jessie  T^coz  Smith,  and  the  like. 
Catalogue  of  paintings  found  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  (the  Copley  Prints; 
2  Peirce  Building),  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey's  report  on  Picture  Study. 

b.  Picture  mounting  including  the  cutting  down  and  mounting  school 
drawings,  twelve  lessons.  See  "The  School  Arts  Book,"  April,  1903.  Pictures 
from  magazines  make  excellent  subjects  for  mounting  lessons.  Have  mount- 
ing boards  and  papers  in  many  different  cdors.  In  addition  collect  samples 
of  many  other  boards  and  mats. 

c.  Passe-partouting,  framing  and  hanging  pictures,  twelve  lessons. 
Under  this  subject  may  be  taken  Bulletin  Boards  (School  Arts  Book,  September, 
1905),  and  the  arrangement  of  writing  on  the  blackboard.  If  real 
pictures  are  missing  from  the  school  room,  plans  may  be  made  for  hanging 
imaginary  pictures  on  the  school  room  walte.  ("How  to  Enjoy  Pictures," 
page  357;  "School  Sanitation  and  Decoration,  Grade  VH,  pages  104-106; 
Harper's  Bazaar,  January,  1905.) 

No  class  should  leave  the  sixth  year  room  without  obtaining  some  picture 
for  school  room  decoration  through  their  own  effort.  This  picture  should  be 
chosen  by  the  pupils,  mounted  and  framed  under  their  direction  with  no  help 
from  the  teacher.  The  samples  of  mounting  boards  and  frames  may  be  brought 
into  the  school  room,  the  different  samples  tried  and  the  result  determined 
by  class  vote. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ISABEL  SEWALL 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Natick,  Sberbom  and  Holliaton,  Maaaacbnaetta 
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Year-Book;  Council  of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts,  igos*     254 
pp.  6  1-2  X  10,  50  plates.    Sa.oo.**" 

'  The  Council  of  Supervisors  has  made  an  extraordinary  record.  No  other 
organization  of  special  teachers  in  the  country  has  produced  a  literature  so 
substantial  or  so  highly  prized  for  reference  as  that  gathered  into  the  five  Year- 
Books  of  this  small  but  potent  body  of  workers.  This  latest  yolume,  the 
fifth,  is  the  largest,  and  richest  yet.  It  contains  The  Primary  Course  of  Study 
in  the  Arts,  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney  (including  the  entire  Primary  Schedule 
for  Hew  York  City,  an  extensive  mine  of  information  on  ^'Drawing  in  the 
other  studies") ;  with  illustrated  articles  based  upon  special  phases  of  the  Hew 
York  Cit^  work,  such  as  The  Decorated  Model  in  Shopwork,  by  Mr.  Walter 
M.  Mohr,  and  Some  Phases  of  Constructive  Work  in  the  Grammar  Grades,  by 
Julia  C.  Cremins.  Mr.  Cheshire  L.  Boone  discusses  Clay  Working  in  the 
School;  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Kent,  the  Child's  Constructive  Interests  (a  richly  sugges- 
tive article);  Mr.  Fred  H.  Daniels,  the  High  School  Course  in  Drawing;  Wss 
Mabel- £.  Stock,  Representation  in  the  High  School;  and  Mr.  Harold  H.  Brown, 
the  Ftsmishing  of  the  High  School  Drawing-room.  A  notable  group  of  papers 
is  that  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Normal  Instruction  in  the  Manual  Arts. 
Mr.  Walter  Sargent  writes  of  the  Course  as  to  its  aims;  Miss  Annette  J.  Warner 
considers  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Grade  Teacher;  and  Miss 
Mabel  B.  Soper,  from  that  of  the  Supervisor.  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Bumham's 
paper  is  upon  School  Room  Decoration,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dow's  upon  the  Edu- 
cational Value  of  Japanese  Art;  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey's  upon  Beautiful 
School  Work,  including  a  table  of  the  qrmbolism  of  colors  and  a  list  of  Geo- 
metrical, Natural,  and  Mechanical  forms  used  as  qrmbols  in  decorative  art. 
Mr.  Solon  P.  Davis  contributes  a  learned  paper  on  Public  Evening  Courses 
in  the  Manual  Arts,  and  Miss  Louisa  Pierce,  a  paper  embodying  the  results 
of  quite  as  much  observation  and  persistent  study,  the  Bibliography  of  the 
Manual  Arts,  from  September  1904  to  September  1905,  listed  by  authors  and 
by  subjects.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  nourishing  vitualage  for  the 
growing  supervisor  than  this  three-doUar  volume. 

Nature  Study  in  the  Poets.     By  Mary  Roena  Thomas.     The 
Pahner  Company,  Boston.     142  pp.  5x7  1-2.     so  cents. 

It  is  the  poet  that  "throws  to  each  thing  a  ttmeful  name"  so  appropriate 
that  the  thing  is  named  for  all  time,  and  the  student  of  nature  who  does  not 


^Printed  for  the  Council,  Sold  only  through  the  Secretary,  Edward  D.  Qriawold,  36 
Point  Street,  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 
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know  what  poets  teach,  knows  nature  only  in  Latin,— a  dead  lang^uage.  This 
latest  collection  of  nature  quotations,  well  selected,  gathered  by  a  teacher, 
arranged  according  to  the  seasons,  and  admirably  printed,  is  a  delight  to  every 
nature  lover,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment  of  every  teacher. 

California  Wild  Flowers.  By  Elizabeth  Hallowell  Saunders. 
Wm.   M.   Bains,   Philadelphia,    $1.50. 

This  unusual  volume  is  composed  of  twelve  separate  plates  51-3x11, 
three-color  reproductions  of  water  color  drawings  by  Mrs.  Saunders,  printed 
on  a  fine  quality  of  cardboard,  and  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  of  descriptive 
text  by  Mr.  Saunders.  The  drawings  are  sufficiently  true  to  nature  both  in 
form  and  color,  to  justify  their  use  in  schools,  as  examples  for  children  to 
study,  especially  in  city  schools  where  the  natural  specimen  is  impossible. 
They  a£ford  "copies,"  and  material  for  use  in  design. 

Paper  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades.  By  Ednah  Anne  Rich.  Ginn 
&  Co.  60  pp.  7  X  9,  60  line  plates  and  4  half-tones.    60  cents. 

After  the  ragged,  flaming,  double  poppy  of  the  exploiter  has  bloomed,  the 
garish  elements  fall  away  and  the  chaste  seed-pack  appears,  and  after  the 
showy  phantasms  of  the  faddist  have  disappeared  the  simple  and  useful  packet 
of  truth  remains  to  enrich  the  school  life.  All  that  is  best  of  the  constructive 
work  in  paper  which  has  littered  school  rooms  from  one  end  of  the  States 
to  the  other,  has  been  gathered  into  this  sensible  book.  The  plates  are  excell- 
ent, the  text  brief,  clear,  and  adequate,  and  the  models  described  are  appro- 
priate to  the  material.    It  is  a  model  book  of  its  kind. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Young  Gardeners.  By  H.  D.  Hemenway. 
A  pamphlet  of  60  pp.  6x9,  17  illustrations.  Published  by 
the  Author,  Hartford,  Conn.    35  cents. 

This  concise  and  discriminating  treatise  is  for  those  ''young  in  experience 
as  well  as  youthful  in  body."  It  contains,  in  addition  to  what  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find,  a  table  of  Vegetables  and  another  of  Flowers,  telling  all 
one  needs  to  know  to  grow  them  successfully,  a  chapter  on  How  to  Dig  and  Set 
Trees,  another  on  How  to  Make  and  Care  for  a  Hotbed,  and  also  a  chapter  on 
Window  Gardening.  Having  been  written  by  a  teacher  it  gets  down  to 
business,  and  does  its  work  well. 
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Other  Pamphlets  worth  having  for  reference. 

School  Gardens:  a  Report  upon  some  Cooperative  Work  with  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Washington,  with  Notes  on  School-Garden  Methods  in  other  Amer- 
ican Cities.  By  B.  T.  Galloway.  47  pp.  5  plates.  Bulletin  No.  160,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  Washington.     10  cents  in  coin. 

Grouse  and  WM  Turkeys  of  the  United  States.  ^  Sylvester  D.  Judd. 
55  PP*  2  plates.  Bulletin  No.  24,  Biological  Survey,  Washington.  10  cents 
in   coin. 

Bobwhite  and  Other  Quails  of  the  United  States.  By  Sylvester  D.  Judd. 
66  pp.  II  plates  and  10  figures.  Bulletin  No  21,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
Washington.    5  cents  in  coin. 

Industrial  Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities.  Report  of  a 
Committee  to  the  National  Council  of  Education,  N.  E.  A.  87  pp.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions,  courses,  and  outlines.  Address  Irwin  Sheppard,  Winona, 
Minn.     10  cents. 

Country  Time  and  Tide,  Winter  number  1906.  Contains  a  List  of  Hand- 
icraft Workers:  Societies  and  Individuals  that  have  become  prominent  in 
exhibitions  throughout  the  United  States,  and  a  Bibliography  of  the  Arts^and 
Crafts  Literature.  Brotherhood  of  the  Daily  Life,  New  Clairvaux,  Montague, 
Mass.    25   cents. 

THE  MARCH  MAGAZINES. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Manuel  Arts 

Booklovers 

Frederick  Courtland  Penfield  describes  the  most  exquisite  building  in  the 
world, — the  Taj  Mahal,  with  three  illustrations.  The  Habit  of  Work,  and 
Through  Clouds  to  Cuemavaca  are  illustrated  with  tinted  half-tones,  some  of 
which  contain  much  more  color  than  usual. 

Century 

The  Frontispiece  is  a  three-tone  print  entitled  Sunset  in  Picardy,  from  a 
painting  by  Henry  Golden  Dearth.  Under  the  title  The  Garden  of  the  Sun, 
Sicily  is  described  by  William  Sharp  with  pictures  by  Jay  Hambridge. 
Sylvester  Baxter  contributes  a  sensible  article  on  Art  in  the  Street  with  eight 
illustrations  by  Guerin;  some  of  them  quite  different  from  his  usual  manner. 
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The  New  York  Custom  House  is  described  by  Charies  DeKay.  There  are 
eighteen  half-tones  from  sculptural  details,  and  three  other  illustrations;  one 
a  characteristic  drawing  by  Guerin.  There  are  four  good  pen  drawings  by 
Frost,  p.  8i8. 

Chautauquan 

The  Chautauquan  for  March  contains  an  interesting  article  by  Mrs. 
Herman  J.  Hall  on  Symbols  in  Italian  Painting.  There  are  seven  half-tone 
illustrations.  The  Schools  of  Classical  Studies  in  Athens  and  Rome  by  Prof. 
Richardson  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  Greek  Art.  The  Attic  Theater  by 
Haight  is  another  useful  document.  In  short,  this  may  be  called  a  Greek 
number;  even  to  the  Round  Table  it  is  full  of  the  Greek  spirit. 

Country  Life 

Walter  A.  Dyer  writes  on  Sun  Dials  in  Modem  Gardens,  eleven  illustra- 
tions. Quality  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  the  Home  Garden,  contains  neariy 
fifty  illustrations,  all  of  them  useful  in  the  teaching  of  grouping,  and  the  drawing 
of  vegetable  and  plant  forms.  Almost  every  principle  of  good  and  bad  group- 
ing and  arrangement  within  a  space,  may  be  taught  from  these  illustrations 
alone.    This  number  is  unusually  rich  in  superb  photographs  •of  gardens. 

Craftanan 

The  National  Note  in  Our  Art  proclaims  the  distinctive  American  quality 
dominant  at  the  one  hundred  and  first  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy. 
There  are  twelve  very  good  half-tones  from  works  there  exhibited.  Under 
the  caption  Learning  to  be  Citizens,  the  work  of  the  Ethical  School,  New 
York,  is  described  and  illustrated.  The  Beautiful  Interior  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Capitol,  by  Grace  Whitworth,  contains  reproductions  of  the  four  lunettes 
by  Walker,  Blashfield  and  La  Farge.  Clara  Ruge  describes  the  work  of  Albert 
L.  Groll,  a  landscape  painter  who  has  discovered  the  color  values  of  western 
plains.  Seven  examples  of  his  work  are  re^oduced  in  half-tone.  The 
Home  Department  contains  several  examples  of  good  wall  decorations,  em- 
broideries, and  table  covers. 

Harper's 

The  Frontispiece  is  a  brilliant  and  daring  color  scheme  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
representing  King  Henry  IV  and  Prince  Henry.  The  illustrations  by  Eliza- 
beth Shippen  Green  for  the  Recrudescence  of  Madame  Vic,  by  Thomas  A. 
Javier,  are  different  from  the  usual  style  of  magazine  half-tones, — quite  relresh- 
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in^y  different.  The  tinted  half-tone  plate  by  M.  Cowles  at  p.  6i6  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  book,  and  reveals  anew  the  possibilities  of  a  single  tint  block 
when  skilfully  handled.  This  is  a  good  plate  for  grammar  children  to  study 
for  the  representation  of  glass. 

McClure's 

The  second  part  of  Anthony  Fiala's  Two  Years  in  the  Arctic,  with  more 
of  his  unique  photographs,  is  quite  as  fascinating  as  the  first,  but  the  most 
notable  artistic  features  of  the  magazine  are  the  illustrations  in  color  by  N. 
C.  Wyeth  for  Stewart  £.  White's  Arizona  Nights.  Do  not  overlook  the  illus- 
trations by  Everett  Shinn  for  A  Matter  of  Principle,  by  Samuel  H.  Adams. 

Outing 

The  Potiltry  Show  as  an  Educator  affords  ten  admirable  studies  of  prize 
hens  and  cockerels.  Children  will  enjoy  At  Play  in  a  West  Indian  Garden 
of  Eden,  p.  746,  and  the  brilliant  photographs  for  Mr.  Hewitt's  article  on 
Snow-Shoes  among  Snow-Slides. 

Printing  Art 

James  B.  Carrington  writes  on  the  Art  of  the  Wood  Engraver,  and  D.  B. 
Updike  on  Some  Revivals  of  Printing  in  the  Nineteenth  Centxuy.  The  Frontis- 
piece is  a  brilliant  street  in  Canterbiuy  Town,  by  Percival  DeLuce. 
Throughout  the  magazine  are  the  usual  examples  of  fatiltless  press  work,  and 
quiet  color  harmonies. 

Scribner's 

The  color  plates  by  N.  G.  Wyeth  for  his  Day  with  the  Round-Up  are  full 
of  spirit,  fresh  and  sunny  in  color,  and  quite  unusual  in  character.  The  Flow- 
ing Road  by  Henry  Norman  contains  some  notable  photographs;  among  them 
two,  showing  extraordinary  perspective  effects  amid  the  mountains  of  the 
Austrian  Frontier.  Frank  Fowler,  in  the  Field  of  Art,  describes  the  Allbright 
Gallery  at  Buffalo. 

St.  Nicholas 

The  Story  of  Actaeon,  by  Ernest  Harold  Baines,  contains  seventeen  admir- 
able photographs  of  a  Virginia  Deer.  Winter  Sports  among  the  Animals 
will  amuse  the  children;  and  the  illustration  for  the  Old  Woman  who  lived 
in  a  Shoe  will  give  the  little  ones  some  new  ideas  on  that  classic  topic.  Ahead 
of  the  Season  will  furnish  an  idea  for  temporary  school-room  decoration. 
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Studio 

The  leading  article  is  upon  the  notable  Sculpture  of  Alfred  Drury,  A.  R.  A., 
twenty-one  illustrations.  The  designers  of  furniture  will  gather  many  sug- 
gestions from  the  work  of  Otto  Prutscher  of  Yitnna..  The  First  Notice  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  London,  is  also  rich  in 
suggestion  for  the  principal  kinds  of  applied  design.  Among  the  color  plates, 
by  far  the  most  notable  is  the  Water  Willow  by  Mary  Anna  Sloan,  but  the 
plate  American  teachers  will  be  most  happy  to  have  is  that  which  reproduces 
the  Rainbow  Falls  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  by  Thomas  Moran.  A  Review  of 
American  Ceramics,  by  Clara  Ruge,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  Pottery. 
Nature's  Aid  to  Design  furnishes  plates  of  the  lily-of-the-valley,  the  eaily 
violet,  the  saxifrage,  the  bird-foot  violet,  the  marguerite,  and  the  wild  iris. 

Suburban  Life 

Suburban  Life  gives  some  inexpensive  garden  accessories,  and  tells  how 
to  build  Hot-Beds  for  the  back  yard.  It  contains  also  tables  for  the  planting 
of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Lois  L.  Howe  tells  how  to  do  Stencil  Work.  The 
illustrations  are  rapidly  improving  in  quality  in  this  growing  magazine. 

Miscellaneous 

The  American  Magazine  for  March  contains  a  most  astonishing  group 
of  Bird  Portraits  by  William  L.  Findley  and  Herman  T.  Bohlman.  The  Story 
of  American  Painting  is  continued  by  Charles  H.  Caffin.  In  this  number  he 
discusses  the  French  influence.    There  are  flve  illustrations. 

Brush  and  Pencil  for  February  contains  a  beautifully  illustrated  article 
on  the  Rookwood  Pottery  of  Cincinnati.  Miss  Margaret  F.  Richardson  writes 
entertainingly  of  the  Emancipation  of  Vision.  The  work  of  John  A.  Seaford 
contains  eight  illustrations  well  worth  the  study  of  high  school  pupils.  Under 
The  Art  Industries  of  America  Frederic  W.  Morton  describes  the  reproduction 
of  pictures  by  the  three-color  process.  The  Frontispiece  is  Lorado  Taft's 
Fountain  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  best  illustrations  in  the  Delineator  for  March  are  those  in  pen-and-ink 
by  C.  £.  Emerson,  for  Alice  Brown's  Fairy  Story,  The  Little  Brown  Hen. 

The  House  Beautiful  contains  two  articles  of  value  to  the  teacher  of  design — 
Lamps  Good  and  Bad,  by  Elizabeth  Gregory,  and  under  the  title  Planning  the 
House,  something  of  unusual  interest  in  the  way  of  Leaded  and  Screened 
Windows. 
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Kind  Und  Kunst  for  March  contains  admirable  silhouettes  of  plants, 
insects,  the  human  figure,  etc.,  in  both  white  and  black. 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  February  in  addition  to  the  usual  features  con- 
tains a  brief  article  on  the  Latin  Quarter,  Paris,  by  Peter  MacQueen. 

In  the  Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly,  W.  £.  Sparkes  has  a  valuable 
article  on  Rosetti's  Beata  Beatrix.  C.  £.  Belsten  contributes  the  second  article 
on  Gesso  modeling. 

The  Scrip  for  March  contains  the  first  part  of  an  article  by  Elizabeth 
Luther  Gary  on  Whistler's  Etchings. 

The  World  Today  contains  an  extremely  interesting  article  on  Birds 
that  Nest  in  Colonies,  by  Herman  T.  Bohlman,  with  twelve  illustrations. 
Measuring  the  Earth,  by  Edward  Marshall,  is  worth  reading.  James  Spencer 
Dickerson  writes  of  the  Exhibit  of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  with  eight 
illustrations. 


To  know  what  you  prefer,  instead  of 
humbly  saying  Amen  to  what  the  worid 
tells  you  you  ought  to  prefer,  is  to  have 
kept  your  soul  alive. — Stevenson. 
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SPRING. 

Spring,  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air, 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair, 
Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rains. 
Is  with  us  once  again. 

♦  ♦  « 

As  yet  the  turf  is  daric,  although  you  know 
That,  not  a  span  below, 

A  thousand  germs  are  groping  through  the  gloom, 
And  soon  will  burst  their  tomb. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  sense  of  blossoms  yet  unborn 

In  the  sweet  air  of  mom; 

One  almost  looks  to  see  the  very  street 

Grow  purple  at  his  feet.  — ^Timrod. 

And  the  birds  are  returning,  also.  Read  again  to  the  children 
Longfellow's  charming  Poet's  Tale,  The  Birds  of  Killingworth, 
and  give  the  dear  little  voyagers  a  hearty  welcome.  Put  up  a 
bird  house  or  two  in  the  school  yard.  Mr.  Sanford's  article 
will  tell  you  how  to  go  about  it,  and  produce  results  delightful 
to  birds  and  children  too. 

€1  Do  read  The  Doll  Teacher,  by  Miss  Chace,  and  think  about 
it  a  little.  Genevieve  is  probably  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  effective  teacher  in  Newark  (except  her  mother!);  and 
how  little  she  uses  her  mouth!  But  what  a  splendid  example 
of  sane  correlation  this  teaching  doll  is! — the  result  of  coopera- 
tive work  among  pupils,  the  means  of  cooperative  work  between  the 
school  and  the  home.    0  that  our  eyes  might  be  cleared 

''With  drops  of  some  celestial  juice*' 

to  see  relations!  Think  of  it.  In  the  community  that  person 
is  held  in  highest  esteem  who  is  most  widely  helpful  to  all 
his   neighbors,    who    is    foremost    in    every    good    work.    In 
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a  graded  school  it  is  a  crime  for  one  child  to  help 
another,  and  a  disgrace  for  him  to  help  his  teacher.  What 
sort  of  ethical  training  is  that?  Does  that  school  code 
encourage  good  citizenship  ?  Enforce  that  artificial  standard  for 
fifteen  years  in  school  and  you  make  people  who  will  spend  the 
next  fifty  years  of  their  lives  in  city  tenements  without  knowing 
so  much  as  the  names  of  their  next  door  neighbors.  In  the  little 
red  school  house  the  older  children  still  help  the  younger,  and 
the  younger  help  the  older,  and  all  help  the  teacher  and  the  teacher 
helps  everybody.  In  the  country  neighbors  are  still  neighborly. 
Cooperative  service?  That  is  the  chief  joy  of  this  earth,  and 
the  best  news  we  have  of  heaven  is  that  His  servants  shall  serve 
Him  and  they  shall  see  His  face.  Selfishness,  isolation?  That 
is  the  very  secret  of  hell.  This  teaching  doll  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Pupils  of  different  grades  have  worked  together  for 
a  conmion  good,  and  all  cooperate  to  lift  the  whole  community 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  But  a  doll  is  not  the  only  possi- 
bility. Children  who  need  practice  in  measuring  and  ruling 
lines  might  make  the  ^'squared  paper"  required  by  upper  grade 
pupils  to  whom  such  work  is  mere  mechanical  repetition  of  no 
educational  value.  The  manual  training  classes  might  make 
all  the  simple  toys  required  for  the  lower  grade  object  drawing. 
Single  letters  and  words  on  small  cards  useful  in  word  and 
sentence  building  in  the  lowest  grades  would  afford  ample  prac- 
tice in  lettering  for  the  highest  grades.  Moreover,  the  incentives 
to  all  such  work  would  be  vastly  greater  than  the  incentives  to 
the  usually  artificial  tasks  and  useless  products  of  school  life. 

d  Hr.  Dow  at  Teachers'  College  is  doing  some  interesting  work 
along  this  line.  His  upper  grade  boys  make  designs  and  engrave 
wooden  blocks  from  them.  These  are  given  to  middle  grade 
boys  who  print  from  them  many  sheets  for  use  in  the  lowest 
grades  as  outlines  for  coloring. 
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C  Still  another  example  of  codperative  work  comes  from 
Hiss  Jemiie  B.  Mackintosh,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Logansport, 
Indiana,  in  the  form  of  a  School  Magazine.  It  is  a  handsome 
volimie  9  X  12  and  nearly  an  inch  thick,  containing  examples  of 
every  kind  of  school  work  in  every  grade.  The  beauty  of  it  is 
that  all  the  pages  have  practically  the  same  margins,  thus  giving 
unity  to  the  whole.  The  cover,  by  an  eighth  grade  pupil,  is 
reproduced  in  the  plate.  A  title  page,  with  a  list  of  the  teachers 
of  the  school,  neatly  printed,  is  followed  by  a  table  of  contents 
giving  subjects  and  authors.  Then  comes  a  frontispiece  in  color 
by  an  eighth  grade  girl,  illustrating  the  poem  that  grade  com- 
mitted to  memory  during  the  term.  The  body  of  the  'Hext" 
now  begins  with  the  work  of  the  little  tots  in  language,  music, 
nature  study,  drawing,  paper  cutting,  etc.,  and  includes  in  order 
the  work  of  all  the  other  grades.  Three  of  these  pages,  typical 
of  all  the  others  are  shown  in  the  plate.  But  the  color  which 
gives  charm  to  so  much  of  the  work  is  lacking.  Some  of  the 
sheets  were  not  originally  9  x  12.  These  have  been  mounted 
on  manila  sheets  of  that  size  to  make  all  the  pages  uniform. 
Illustrated  number  papers,  history  papers  with  pictures  cut  from 
magazines  or  drawn  by  the  pupil,  the  music  and  words  of  popular 
school  songs,  quotations  worth  remembering,  maps,  full  page 
color  drawings  of  spring  landscapes,  spring  flowers,  and  birds, 
historic  ornament,  flower  studies  for  elements  of  design,  inter- 
esting essays,  etc.  etc.,  make  up  this  fascinating  volume, 
which  did  more  to  popularize  drawing  in  a  skeptical  com- 
munity, give  zest  and  reality  to  school  work,  and  raise  the 
salaries  of  teachers  than  any  other  output  of  the  year.  More- 
over the  volume  forms  a  record,  which  will  increase  in  value 
every  year,  of  the  results  actually  attained  that  term,  and 
a  standard  by  which  future  progress  may  be  measured.  Miss 
Mackintosh  says: 
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Every  room  in  the  city  compiled  a  magazine  from  the  work  tliat  each 
grade  in  the  building  had  done.  By  exchanging  work  each  grade  secured 
examples  of  the  work  from  every  grade.  The  magazines  were  placed  for  a 
time  on  the  reading  tables  at  the  Public  Library  for  the  inspection  of  pupils, 
teachers  and  parents..    They  created  quite  a  sensation  and  did  us  all  good. 

Each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  Ah!  then  we  will  begin  to 
live,  and  work  begins  to  be  a  blessing. 

C  But  to  return  to  that  doll  teacher,  Genevieve,  consider  what 
lessons  she  gives  in  good  house-keeping,  both  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school.  By  the  way,  why  not  Schoolkeeping  as  well  as 
Housekeeping.  We  need  some  term  to  designate  good  house- 
keeping in  the  schoolroom, — the  care  and  management  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  school.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  confounded 
for  one  moment  with  school  teaching,  and  in  these  dajrs  when 
every  normal  graduate  is  familiar  with  what  Stevenson  calls 
''the  mysterious  inwards  of  psychology,"  it  is  not  likely  to  be. 
But  many  a  beginner  (and  alas,  sometimes  an  old  hand)  needs 
instruction  in  Schoolkeeping.  Miss  Pearson's  article,  the  first, 
let  us  hope,  of  a  series  having  to  do  with  this  topic,  so  closely 
related  to  the  schoolroom  beautiful,  will  be  found  helpful  to  all. 

C  The  Decoration  of  Pottery,  by  Mr.  Boone,  the  second  in  his 
series  of  three  articles,  is  replete  with  sensible  suggestions  for 
design,  even  for  those  who  do  not  use  clay  as  a  medium.  The 
tools  he  gives,  slightly  modified,  will  serve  as  stamps  for  the 
making  of  designs  on  paper,  as  suggested  in  the  April  Outline 
(given  in  the  March  number.)  That  particular  application  of 
"knife  work" — the  making  of  stamps  to  be  used  in  design — was 
worked  out  by  two  bojrs  of  twelve  "for  fim."  The  plate  oppo- 
site shows  their  original  collection  of  stamps,  and  the  sort  of 
designs  they  were  fond  of  making.  There  are  great  possibilities 
here,  for  developing  a  simple  handicraft  correlating  nature  study, 
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drawing,  knife  work,  wood  carving,  design,  printing,  and  color- 
ing, to  some  useful  purpose.  Further  suggestions  along  this 
line  will  be  found  in  the  June  Outline,  to  appear  in  the  Hay 
number.  The  frontispiece  is  produced  by  hand  printing  from 
wooden  blocks,  by  Japanese  craftsmen. 

€1  The  Supplement  this  month  gives  standards  of  excellence  in 
plant  drawing.  Such  good  pencil  renderings  of  the  details  of 
plants  has  never  before  been  available  for  study.  They  will 
bear  the  closest  inspection,  for  they  are  scientifically  accurate  in 
every  part,  correct  in  perspective,  true  to  life  in  movement, 
successful  in  indicating  textures  through  character  of  line,  and 
altogether  admirable  in  effect.  They  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Walter 
Sargent,  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  Massachusetts. 

C  Mr.  Vamtun  contributes  a  word  on  a  sign  of  the  times.  Place 
the  action  of  the  authorities  at  this  university  over  against  the 
report  of  that  college  president  quoted  in  the  March  ntunber, 
but  queered  in  the  printing  a;id  therefore  reprinted  here: 

Over  against  the  enthusiasm  of  those  in  touch  with  the  rank 
and  file,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  those  wrestling  with  the 
great  problem  of  art  and  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools, 
it  is  instructive  to  place  such  a  fact  as  the  following:  In  a  recent 
annual  report  of  the  President  of  an  American  College  endowed 
by  will  for  the  express  ptupose  of  giving  ''instruction  in  such 
branches  of  art,  science  and  industry  as  would  enable  its  students 
to  earn  an  independent  livelihood,''  occurs  this  passage: 

"It  would  be  very  desirable  if  our  students  had  the  time  to  include  in  their 
programmes  direct  instruction  in  art,  both  in  its  history,  principles,  and  appli- 
cations. Such  a  knowledge  besides  its  cultural  value,  would  undoubtedly 
have  an  indirect  efifect  in  any  of  the  activities  which  they  might  enter  upon. 
We  are,  however,  calling  Jor  all  the  time  that  our  students  may  safely  give  to 
their  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  the  courses  now  required  may 
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be  omitted.  In  future  modifications  of  the  programmes  the  possibility  of 
such  instruction  should  be  carefully  considered." 

One  cannot  but  wonder  what  a  German,  French,  or  even 
English  public  would  think  of  such  a  situation  as  this.  Let  us 
hope  that  some  time  the  college  people,  even  those  not  required 
by  the  f oimders  of  their  institutions  to  do  so,  will  get  aroimd  to 
carefully  considering  the  possibility  of  a  modification  of  some 
programmes  to  include  a  little  ^'art." 

Cl  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  Miss  Sewall's  course  in 
Aesthetic  Culture  which  begins  in  this  number.  The  training  of 
a  whole  nation  in  matters  of  taste  is  a  gigantic  task,  and  one 
never  before  imdertaken  with  ''malice  prepense."  We  must 
welcome  every  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  literattire  of  the 
subject,  and  watch  hopefully  every  fresh  experiment.  ''None 
more  than  children  are  concerned  for  beauty,"  said  Stevenson, 
and  the  popularity  of  Miss  Sewall's  course  would  seem  to  justify 
that  statement. 

C  The  recent  publication  of  the  first  report  of  the  British  and 
American  Mutual  Correspondence  Association,  a  dignified  pam- 
phlet of  twenty-two  pages,  is  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  art 
education  is  becoming  an  international  affair.  The  committee 
having  in  charge  the  next  International  Congress  at  London, 
1908,  has  decided  to  make  the  British- American  Association's 
Report  its  official  organ.  The  futtire  reports  will  be  of  increasing 
interest  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  art  educational 
movement.  A  large  attendance  at  the  London  Meeting  is  al- 
ready assured.  A  large  company  will  go  over  from  America, — 
the  largest  and  jolliest  company  of  manual  arts  supervisors  that 
ever  crossed  together.  Every  wide  awake  supervisor  who  reads 
this  ought  to  join  the  Association  at  once  that  he  may  keep 
informed   concerning   the   plans   for   the    London   Conference. 
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Plan  to  go  over  in  1908.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
Send  name,  address  and  one  dollar  to  the  American  Secretary, 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  who  will  return  at  once 
a  certificate  of  membership,  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  first  report. 

C  The  opening  of  the  new  and  beautiful  building  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art  is  another  justification  of  the  philosophy  of 
St.  Paul,  ''Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  domg,  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not."  The  present  happy  state  of  that 
institution  is  due  largely  to  the  patience  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
two  women,  Mrs.  Stevenson  Burke,  -  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Miss  Georgie  L.  Norton,  Principal  of  the  School, 
who,  for  fifteen  years  have  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
their  ideal,  nor  let  slip  a  single  opportimity  to  make  a  move 
towards  its  realization.  Cleveland  with  its  splendid  sjrstem  of 
parks,  its  noble  civic  center,  its  new  Museum  of  Art  and  its  well 
equipped  and  wisely  managed  School  of  Art,  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  Republic  Beautiful.  When  next  in 
the  city  visit  the  Wade  Memorial  Chapel  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chapels  in  the  world. 

€1  In  an  appeal  to  the  art  teachers  of  Germany  to  prepare  for 
the  London  Congress,  occur  these  statements: — One  of  the 
advantages  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  drawing  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  written  books  and  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  illustrated  books.  Another  advantage  would  be  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  talk  about  art  but  do 
no  work  along  any  artistic  line  themselves. 

C  The  juniors  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass., 
have  recently  published  an  attractive  little  volume  containing  the 
immortal  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Editor,  Mr.  Mathewson  says: 
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We  have  a  school  annual  or  year  book  called  the  "Oriole"  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Oriole  is  given  to  the  junior  dass.  In  order  to  meet  the  expense 
of  publication  the  boys  have  given  a  fair  at  which  they  had  on  sale  the  great 
variety  of  stuff  you  usually  see  in  fairs  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  this,  four 
boys  of  the  class  printed  on  my  press  this  essay  by  Charles  Lamb.  The  work 
throughout  the  book  is  the  work  of  the  boys  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
position, which  I  had  done  for  them  on  a  monotype  machine;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book,  the  drawings  and  special  designs  were  the  work  of  Archie 
Bruce  Cutler.  The  edition  was  limited  to  155  copies,  each  numbered  and 
signed  by  the  makers  of  the  book.  Nearly  half  of  the  books  were  subscribed 
for  before  publication  and  at  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  edition  has  been 
sold.  The  fair  was  very  successful,  the  boys  realizing  about  $250  which  will 
go  toward  the  publication  of  the  school  year  book.  The  boys  designed  several 
posters,  cutting  the  blocks  themselves  and  also  printing  the  posters  from  the 
blocks. 

C  Whenever  you  have  a  chance  say  a  word  in  favor  of  ''H.  R. 
15268/'  a  bill  of  Mr.  William  Alden  Smith's  now  before  Congress, 
to  remove  duties  on  works  of  art.  Write  to  your  Senators  and 
other  representatives,  asking  them  to  favor  its  passage.  It  ought 
to  be  passed  unanimously. 


Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labor;  nothing 
is  ever  obtained  without  it. — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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FEBRUARY  CONTEST. 

PICTORIAL   DRAWINGS. 


AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Edt,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Bessie  PoUard,  Group  in  colored  pencil,  Grade  DC,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  Edt,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

fCarl  £.  Allison,  Grade  Vm,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Edith  Rowley,  Grade  DC,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Joseph  Martin,  Grade  VII,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Madison  Srimble,  Grade  ID,  Watervleit,  N.  Y. 
Leon  Wolf,  Grade  VII,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  colored  pencils,  and  Badge. 

Dores  S.  Jenneson,  Grade  I.    

Earle  Cole,  Grade  Vm,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Carl  Mc  Kinstry,  Grade  Vm,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Leon  Jennings,  Grade  DC,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Molly  Glasheen,  Grade  Vm,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
f  Albert  Johnson,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Sarah  Legge,  Grade  DC,  Allston,  Mass. 
Florence  Purcell,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Celia  E.  Currier,  Grade  DC,  Prescott,  Mass. 
f  f  Irma  J.  Cole,  Grade  IX,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Fourth   Prize,   The   Badge. 

Gladys  Ackerman,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Edith  Maude  Angus,  Everett,  Mass. 
James  Arrington,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Hattie  E.  Babb,  Southwick,  Mass. 
Grace  Bean,  Augusta,  Me. 
Marcia  S.  Bentley,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
William  R.  Canty,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Amelia  F.  Dalby,  No.  Scituate,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Diefendorf,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Mary  Dysart,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

tAn  honor  mark.     A  prise  winner  in  some  previous  contest. 
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M.  Louise  Edson,  Greenwich,  Mast. 
Edgar  Frost,  PeppereU,  Mass. 
Dorothy  May  Galpin,  Southwick,  Mass. 
Freddie  Greene,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Harry  Gunberg,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Christ  Hansen, 

Hilda  Hayward,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Edna  Hemlein,  Dover,  Mass. 
Charles  B.  Jensen,  Scituate,  Mass. 
Hjalmar  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Claude  M. DeKalb,  lU. 

Kittie  Mageen,  Plymouth,  Conn. 

Wallace  Metcalf,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

William  Murphy,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Llewellyn  Smith,  Keystone,  Iowa. 

Willie  Still,  Ehnwood,  HI. 

Charles  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Elsie  Thomas,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Julia  M.  Wald,  WatervUet,  N.  Y. 

Hattie  Walker,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Kathryn  Wellman,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

Julia  Wendemuth,  Prescott,   Mass. 


Honorable  Mention, 
the  face  of  all 

Dorothy  Akerley 
Arnold  Ames 
Eben  Ayer 
Harry  Banks 
Orville  Barbour 
Vera  G.  Bates 
Arthur  Bennet 
Emma  Billings 
Frank  Brady 
Sylva  M.  Brousseau 
Ligne  Carlson 
Paul  Clark 
Frank  Davis 
Ruth  Davis 
Anthony  Denaro 
Gertrude  Dwight 


Right  to  place  S.  A.  G.  within  a  circle,  on 
drawings  submitted  hereafter. 


George  Gendron 

Pearl 

Willie  Porter 
Willie  Rassmessen 
Frank  R.  Robinson 
Annie  Russell 
Stuart  Russell 
John  Shawlis 
Leah  Sheley 
Madison  Srimble 
Ethel  Stevens 
Cecelia  Suprenant 
Berkeley  Taylor 
Marion  Tetrault 
Mildred  Thomas 
Eugenia  Thompson 


Ethel  Goodwin 
Norman  B.  Gutterson 

Harry 

Frederick  Hawkes 
Amelia  Kelley 
Dora  Klappholz 
George  D.  Knight 
Cecil  Kreft 

Lauri 

Beatrice  LeClair 
Paul  T.  Litchfield 
Clyde  Lougee 
Grace  March 
James  Murray 
Kenneth  Nourse 
Nathan  Noyes 
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Hazel  FaircfaUde  Paul  TjntU  Arnold  Page 

George  Gallacher  George  Valerio  Antonio  Pandera 

Florence  Garland  Matthew  Wallace 

Drawings  rolled  tight  and  thrust  into  a  tube,  drawings  rolled  loosely 
around  a  stick,  drawings  rolled  and  then  crushed  flat,  drawings  folded  up 
and  crowded  into  a  note-size  envelope,  drawings  Insecurely  packed  without 
protection,  drawings  under  triple  coverings  each  tied  with  yards  of  string, 
drawings  without  name  or  place,  drawings  with  elaborate  explanations  written 
on  the  back, — well,  in  brief,  it  was  the  craziest  looking  invoice  ever  received. 
O,  yes,  there  were  many  packages  exactly  right,  of  course,  with  every  sheet 
properly  endorsed,  all  sent  flat,  well  protected,  and  accompanied  with  stamps 
for  return  postage. 

The  drawings  were  better  than  those  sent  a  year  ago.  They  did  not  con- 
tain so  many  slips  in  perspective,  they  were  better  in  arrangement,  and  better 
in  subject  matter, — not  so  many  cut-glass  sauce  dishes,  and  hand  decorated 
cream  pitchers,  and  scalloped-topped  hoorah-handled  ewers,  and  the  like. 
The  primary  work  was  especially  good,  original  in  subject  matter,  in  many 
cases,  and  full  of  spirit,  and  drawn  with  an  appropriate  medium. 

The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

Several  badges  are  held  at  the  office  waiting  for  directions  for  mailing. 
If  no  address  is  given  on  the  drawing  how  can  the  badge  be  sent?  and  if  an 
inadequate  address  is  given  how  can  the  badge  be  received?  Dozens  of  badges 
have  gone  astray  because  the  only  address  given  was  Johnnie  Jones,  New 
York,  or  something  equally  distinguished. 

t^^  Please  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of  each 
sheet.    Send  only  the  best  work.    Send  flat. 

C^  If  you  have  won  honors  before  place  S.  A.  G.  within  a  circle,  on 
the  face  of  your  drawing. 

in^  A  blue  cross  means  "It  might  be  worse  I"  A  blue  star,  fair;  a  red  star, 
good;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are  usually  the  sheets 
that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 

d;^  If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are 
made. 
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The  many  letters  received  by  the  Editor  from  children  who  have  won 
the  Guild  Badge,  indicate  that  the  School  Arts  Guild  is  growing  in  popularity 
and  in  influence.  It  should  have  members  in  every  state,  and  eventually  in 
every  town  and  city  where  drawing  is  taught.    Here  are  a  few  extracts: 

FROM  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

Flavia  received  the  gilt  badge  and  she  is  happy.  The  whole  class  seem 
very  much  delighted  that  one  of  our  ntmiber  should  be  so  fortunate  and  they 
are  all  eagerly  tr3ring  for  the  same  honor. 

FLORENCE  GOODENOUGH. 

FROM  ADA,  MINN. 

When  the  December  ntmiber  of  the  School  Arts  Book  came,  the  pupils 
of  my  room  were  overjoyed  to  learn  that  Florence  Bailey  had  been  awarded 
second  prize.    The  whole  school  has  received  an  impetus  toward  better  work. 

EDITH  K.  HITCHCOCK. 

FROM  SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  good  the  school  contest  is  doing  the  children. 
It  has  given  them  a  great  incentive  to  do  good  work;  not  only  in  drawing  but 
they  are  doing  better  in  their  other  work.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  you  gave 
the  second  prize  in  October  to  Albert  Nole,  a  boy  in  the  eighth  grade  who  has 
only  his  left  arm.  He  is  a  faithful  worker  in  all  his  school  duties,  and  never 
has  any  more  favors  shown  him  than  any  one  else  has.  The  children  were 
much  surprised  at  first,  when  their  honors  came  for  I  did  not  tell  them  any- 
thing about  it,  until  the  results  of  the  September  work  were  published.  They 
are  finding  out  that  faithful  work  pays. 

ANNA  F.  EAGER. 


The  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to  be  felt 
until  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken. — ^Johnson. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Every  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has  circulars  of  information 
ready  for  mailing.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

THE  HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AlH)  SCIENCES 

Offers  in  1906  the  following  courses  which  are  of  interest  to  artists: 
(i)  Theory  of  Pure  Design,  consisting  of  lectures  with  experimental 
practice.  The  ohject  of  the  course  is  to  exercise  the  imagination  and  to  develop 
the  sense  of  Order  and  Beauty.  It  is  intended  for  students  of  Art,  for  Designers, 
for  Teachers  of  Design,  and  for  Teachers  of  the  History  of  Art.  The  course 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Denman  Waldo  Ross,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  of 
Design,  and  by  Assistant  Professor  William  L.  MowU. 

(2)  Landscape  Painting,  a  general  consideration  of  landscape.  The 
painting  of  landscape,  from  early  Italian  painting  to  English  painting  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  recent  landscape  painting,  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Pope,  Instructor  in  Fine  Arts. 

(3)  A  course  in  Architectural  Drawing,  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Swan,  Instructor 
in  Architecture;  and  two  courses  on  the  History  of  European  Architecture; 
the  one  to  about  the  year  A.  D.  1000,  and  the  other  from  about  the  year  1000 
to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance,  conducted  by  H.  L.  Warren,  Professor  of 
Architecture. 

For  descriptions  of  the  courses,  address  the  Clerk  of  the  Stmimer  School, 
16  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Summer  session,  June  18  to  August  17, 1906.  Faculty  of  50.  More  than 
100  courses.  Special  attention  given  to  Art  and  Design  and  Manual  Training. 
For  circular  giving  full  information,  address  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Director, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  ART  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Drawing  and  Painting. 
I.  Preparatory  Course,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Langzettel  and  G.  A.  Thompson. 
The  technical  course  in  Art  includes  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Composi- 
tion, and  Decorative  and  Illustrative  Design;  with  lectures  on  Perspective, 
the  Theory  of  Color,  Means  and  Processes  of  Art.  The  course  is  planned  for 
prof esiioaal  students  and  for  teachers,  illustrating  the  system  and  methods^of 
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instruction  in  Art.  To  those  taking  the  course  in  Art,  beside  the  technical 
class-room  practice,  the  collection  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  the  Art  Library, 
and  other  privileges  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  School  of  Art  are  available  for 
purposes  of  study  at  q>ecified  hours.  The  Art  Library  contains  works  relating 
to  the  history  and  literature  of  art,  technical  hand-books  and  current  art 
periodicals,  and  collections  of  etchings  and  engravings.  The  general  libraries 
also  contain  many  books  germane  to  this  course. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

15th  Summer  Session,  July  5th  to  August  15th,  1906.  Numerous  courses 
in  the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychology,  English,  Ancient  and  Modem 
Languages,  the  Natural  Sciences,  History  and  Political  Science.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  opportunities  in  Drawing  and  Design  in  charge  of  Mr. 
CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG.  Full  course  in  Manual  Training  and 
Shop  Work.     For  announcement,  address  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  FIFTH  SUMMER  SCHOOL  SESSION  OF  POTTERY,  (School  of  Ceramics) 
AT  ALFRED  UNIVERSITY  will  open  July  3d.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Charles  F.  Binns  who  is  well-known  as  an  authority  on 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  clay  wares.  The  instruction  covers  all  details 
of  clay,  glaze  and  color  composition.  A  catalogue  will  be  mailed  upon  appli- 
cation to  Professor  Binns  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville,  June  19  to  July  27,  will  offer  extensive  courses  in  drawing, 
art,  and  all  forms  of  manual  training,  for  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  An  able  corps  of  teachers — not  less  than  three  in  each  department — 
will  have  charge  of  this  work.  The  courses  offered  will  be  similar  to  those 
given  last  year,  with  such  modifications  and  advanced  work  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers  who  took  this  work  last  year.  More 
definite  statement  of  instructors  and  courses  will  be  given  in  the  next  number 
of  the  School  Arts  Book. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

The.  New  York  School  of  Industrial  Art  opens  its  third  Summer  Session  in 
New  York  City  at  215  West  STth  St.,  on  June  4, 1906,  with  increased  facilities 
for  the  handicrafts  in  the  way  of  Sloyd,  Bench  Work,  Leather  Tooling,  Wood 
Carving,  Pottery  making  with  firing  and  f^azing,  etc.    The  library  and  museum 
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facilities  have  also  been  increased,  and  a  class  in  out-of-door  sketching  will 
be  formed.  The  q>ecial  Normal  Art  class  will  have  an  unusually  fine  pro- 
gram this  season,  from  July  9  to  August  17.  A  regular  class  in  design  and 
in  costume  design  will  be  provided  for  from  June  4  to  October  i.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  lunches  at  the  Art  Workers'  Club  in  58th  Street,  where 
a  little  noontime  rest  can  be  had  in  a  cool  and  comfortable  parlor. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  STOUT  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  July  9,  1906  to  August  11,  1906.  Seven  Courses 
in  Domestic  Art  and  Science.  Nine  Courses  in  Manual  Training.  Equipment 
Unsurpassed.  Experienced  Teachers.  Circular  of  information  giving  details 
ready  Feb.  15,  1906.    Address  Supt.  L.  D.  HARVEY,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

OGUNQinT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Ogunquit,  liaine. 

Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition,  the  Figure  and  Marines. 

Special  emphasis  upon  pencil  handling  with  reference  to  public  school  work. 

Instructor,  Charles  Herbert  Woodbury.    Six  weeks,  beginning  July  3-    For 

terms  address  the  Secretary,  Margaret  Patterson,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

THE  RIVER  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON'S  CROSSING,  TITUSVILLE,  N.  J. 

Opens  July  11  and  closes  Aug.  15-18.  It  offers  courses  in  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Design,  Literature,  Piano,  Violin,  Applied  Design,  Embroidery,  and 
Pottery,  under  trained  specialists  of  wide  experience.  The  aim  is  to  present 
a  broad  view  of  the  subject  by  showing  the  mutual  relation  of  different  forms 
of  art  through  a  study  of  aesthetics. 

Washington's  Crossing  is  twenty  minutes  from  Trenton.     Board  costs 
$5  per  week  and  up.    Full  membership  for  the  session,  with  work   in   two 
classes,  is  $25.    Each  additional  class  is  $10. 
BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  PEORIA,  ILL. 

If  you  wish  to  study  ART  METAL  WORK  next  summer,  or  APPLIED 
DESIGN,  or  any  branch  of  manual  training  or  domestic  economy,  you  should 
write  at  once  for  our  descriptive  circular.      Excellent  equipment.      Strong 
faculty.     Eleven  courses^  July  2  to  August  4. 
THOBfAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

551  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Summer  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commencing  July  2d,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  following  special  subjects,  all  of  which  are  designed  especially 
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for  Public  School  work:  Pottery,  Clay  Modeling,  Hammered  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  Venetian  Iron,  Industrial  Work,  Tooled  Leather,  Knife, 
Bench  and  Lathe  work  in  Wood,  Cookery,  History  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  House- 
hold Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work.  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work  on  Vertical,  Semi-Vertical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conducting, 
Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing, 
Theory  Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  cities  in  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  Louis  A. 
Thomas,  Secretary. 

ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  OF  IfEW  YORK 

Although  not  a  Summer  School  but  a  Day  and  Evening  school  of  note 
(Silver  Medal,  St.  Louis  Exposition)  with  Competent  and  sympathetic  instructors 
the  Art  School  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  7  East  15th  St.,  may 
be  mentioned  here.  In  its  chosen  field  it  does  a  distinct,  serviceable  work. 
The  classes  cover  all  phases  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling  but 
especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  Arts  and  Crafts  utilizing  the  theoryTof 
dMign,  especially  in  the  New  Art  Embroidery. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS,  WINONA  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
July  9th — ^August  17th,  1906. 
Courses  in  Ceramic  Art,  Water  Colors,  Arts  and  Crafts  Work,  Basket 
Weaving,  Sculpture  on  pattern.  Pottery,  Bookbinding,  etc..  Miss  M.  BUen 
Iglehart,  Dean,  100  Auditoritmi,  Chicago,  with  competent  assistants.  Collat- 
eral series  of  lectures  in  "School  of  History  of  Art,*'  by  Professor  Ernest  Fenol- 
losa,  the  authority  on  oriental  art,  continuing  throughout  the  six  weeks, 
available  to  students  without  extra  charge.  Strong  Courses  in  public  school 
drawing,  photography,  manual  training  and  teaching  methods.  Advantages 
of  a  strong  Assembly  Program,twenty  Summer  School  departments,  organized 
on  the  university  basis,  and  unsurpassed  recreational  advantages.  Address 
for  further  information.  Bureau  of  Information,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 

THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Summer  School,  beginning  July  a,  1906. 
The  teachers  will  be  regular  instructors  of  the  Art  Institute.  Drawing,  Illustra- 
tion, Sculpture,  Painting,  Designing,  July  2  to  September  22,  (12  weeks),  $25.00. 
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Juvenile,  July  2  to  September  i,  (9  weeks),  $12.00.  Konnal  Instructioii,  July 
2  to  August  4,  (5  weeks),  $20.00.  Gasses  in  Pottery  and  Ceramics.  Send  for 
special  circulars  giving  complete  information  concerning  all  classes.  For 
further  information  address  Ralph  W.  Holmes,  School  Registrar,  Art  Institute, 
Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL 

comer  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets,  Boston,  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  There  are  five  Elective  Courses,  each  requiring 
four  years.  First  course — ^Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition.  Second 
course — Modeling  ""and  Design  in  the  Round.  Third  course — Constructive 
Arts  and  Design. '^Fourth  course — ^Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  Fifth 
course — Teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Super- 
vision.   For  circulars  apply  to  George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal. 

THE  EASTERN  ART  TEACHERS'  AND  THE  EASTERN  MANUAL 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Combined  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers*  Association  and  the 
Manual  Training  Association  held  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn  and  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  May  31,  June  z,  and  June  2d,  1906.  For  pro- 
gram and  Convention  Report  address  Herman  Bucher,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SCHOOL  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION. 

Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  Frank  G.  Sanford,  Director.  Thirteen 
courses  under  experienced  instructors.  Design;  Wood*  Working;  Metal 
Working;  Textile  Decoration;  Basketry;  Book  Binding;  Leather  Working; 
Wood  Carving;  Primary  Manual  Training;  Cane  and  Rush  Seating;  Portrait 
Drawing  and  Painting;  Out  Door  Sketching;  Still  Life  and  Flower  Painting. 
All  the  advantages  of  the  great  annual  assembly.  All  courses  $15  for  6  weeks, 
$8  for  3  weeks.  July  7  to  August  x8,  1906.  Send  for  circulars  to 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

BOOK-BINDING  CLASSES. 

Gertrude  Stiles  will  give  instruction  in  book-binding  during  the  summer 
at  her  studio  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago.  The  teachers'  cotirse  has 
been  carefully  planned  to  aid  teachers  in  the  graded  schools — ^and  is  designed 
to  cover  the  field  of  work  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades.  The  course 
for  librarians  includes  cleaning,  mending,  re-binding,  different  kinds  of  sewing, 
pamphlet  and  case  binding,  binding  of  platat  printed  on  single  sheets,  with 
especial  attention  to  library  bindings.    Address,  102$  Fine  Arts  Building. 
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Still  Life  Forms  auggosted  by  lnt«reatlng 
Occupation.  —  Book  III. 


BOOK    SEVEN 

of  this  Series  is  now  ready 
for    delivery.       It    contains, 

Two  Hundred  Illustrations 

in  black  and  white  and  in 
color,  including  decorative 
treatment  of  landscapes, 
trees,  plant-forms,  and  still- 
life  forms.  There  are  also 
many  reproductions  from 
famous  masterpieces. 

Sample  Copies,  postpaid,  55  cents 

For  the  convenience  of 
New  England  Teachers, 
we  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  a  complete  line  of  our 
publications  are  on  sale  at 
the  Store  of  J.  L.  Hammett 
&  Company,   Boston,    Mass. 


TRe   PRANG   SUMMER   SCHOOL 

for  Drawing,  will  be  conducted  for  three  weeks,  beginning 
July  Twenty-third,  1906.  Announcements  and  detailed 
information    will   be   sent    upon   request. 

2}?e     Prang     Educational     Co. 

113   University   Place,    New  York 

jnrli  Plenty  mention  The  8c)iool  Art*  Book  wben  writing  to  adT^rtiierf. 
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Vol.  V.  MAY,  X906  No.  9 

THE  POKE  BONNET  LADIES. 

WHEN  Mother  Nature  reads  some  of  the  treatises  on  her 
various  children,  that  are  written  by  scientific  men  and 
women,  perhaps  she  chuckles  to  herself  and  sa]^:  "  That  is  a 
very  orderly  man,  that  Gray.  He  separates  my  flowers  into 
fan^es;  and  if  only  one  is  wise  enough  to  pronounce  those 
ridiculous  names,  that  person  ought  to  know  more  about  me 
than  I  do  m]^elf.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Dana,  she  goes  at  it  in 
a  tnily  feminine  way,  has  an  eye  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
dressed,  and  so  separates  them  according  to  color.  What  queer 
things  mortals  be,  forever  wanting  to  classify." 

And  if  Dame  Nattire  should  look  into  our  public  schools, 
she  would  still  find  another  division  going  on, — fiowers  being 
classified  as  to  whether  they  were  hard  or  easy  to  draw  and  paint. 
Experience  has  shown  the  wise  drawing  teacher  that  just  as 
she  apportions  her  spheres,  cylinders  and  cubes  to  different 
grades  she  can  also  assign  her  fiowers  and  classify  them  as  to 
similarity  of  form,  color  and  position, — as  an  example,  violets. 

Violets  can  be  presented  to  the  second  grade,  (Plate  I), 
where  they  may  be  painted  with  crayons  with  comparative 
ease.  In  the  third  grade  they  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
lesson  in  water  color  when  the  mixing  of  colors  for  violet  and 
green  will  be  one  of  the  feattires  of  the  lesson.  The  violet  had 
best  be  painted  showing  its  face  view,  telling  the  story  of  the 
petals  that  ''two  go  up  and  three  go  down."  In  the  fourth 
grade  the  violet  in  profile  can  be  drawn  and  painted  and  as  the 
subject  is  now  an  old  one  a  new  method  of  presentation  may 
prove  acceptable. 

The  teacher  had  spent  some  little  time  in  preparation  of 
the  lesson  by  making  a  few  drawings.    She  arranged  for  the 
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children  to  be  grouped  around  her,  for  she  told  them  that  she 
wished  to  show  some  pictures.  ''First  guess  the  subject  of  the 
lesson,"  said  she.  "Violets"  was  the  reply,  for  by  this  time 
they  had  begun  to  think  that  violets  and  drawing  lessons  were 
synonymous  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I 


The  teacher  smiled.  "The  subject  of  my  lesson  is  'Poke 
Bonnets.' '' 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  children  were  acquainted  with 
this  kind  of  head-gear  and  she  proceeded  to  explain. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  the  kind  of  bonnets  people  wore 
when  my  grandmother  was  a  little  girl?' 

"Yes,"  chorused  the  children,  and  much  pleasure  was 
derived  from  the  pictures  of  old  bonnets  that  teacher  had 
copied  industriously  from  an  old  "Godey's  Lady's  Book." 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  kind  of  bonnets  people  wore 
when  my  mother  was  a  little  girl?" 

And  "Yes,"  came  the  answer  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
interest  was  growing  They  enjoyed  the  modest  1850  style 
(plate  II),  but  the  response  was  deafening  when  the  question 
came,    "Would  you  like  to  see  the  kind  of  bonnet  I  wore  when 
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I  was  a  little  girl?"  and  although  teacher  knew  that  the  bonnet 
itself  was  not  as  novel  as  its  predecessors,  she  found  that  its 
reception  was  equally  cordial  on  account  of  the  personality  of 
its  wearer. 

"Now   would   you   like   to   see   a   little   lavender  lady  of 


in 


K'  \r 


Tuf        V  Ar  ^  V/AL  K 


long  ago?"  and  she  showed  them  a  picture  she  had  copied 
from  "Crawford"  and  dressed  in  lavender  colors.  (See 
Frontispiece). 

"Now  for  some  of  Miss  Lavender's  relatives,"  and  as 
she  showed  them  Miss  Prim  and  Miss  Pert  (See  Frontis- 
piece and  Plate  m),  pictures  of  violets  dressed  in  their 
own  leaves,  a  hoot  of  delight  and  recognition  went  up  from 
the  children. 

"Here  is  a  dance  of  long  ago,"  and  she  showed  them  "The 
Minuet."     (See    Frontispiece).     And    here    a    modem     dance, 
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<<The  Cakewalk,"  Plate  m.  When  "The  Cakewalk"  was 
presented  enthusiasm  ran  riot  and  the  delight  and  interest  with 
which  they  began  their  practise  of  violets  in  profile  insured  suc- 
cess from  the  start. 

LENA  FULLER  CLEVELAND 

Camden,  Maine 


Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling, 
but    in     rising    every    time     we     fall. 

Confucius. 
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TWO  SCHOOL  BAGS. 

THE  Toy  Hammock  described  in  the  School  Arts  Book  in 
April  1904,  proved  successful  with  children  of  our  third 
and  fourth  grades.  The  little  School  Bags  have  been  equally  so 
as  a  new  application  of  the  same  principles  of  applied  design, 
construction  and  hand-work. 

The  bags  made  on  a  cardboard  loom  are  still  tised  by  some 
of  the  children,  while  the  larger  ones  made  withotit  a  loom, 
offer  better  possibilities  in  design  and  usefulness.  In  one,  the 
entire  bag  is  woven  by  the  child,  in  the  other,  only  the  pattern 
is  worked  out  on  a  burlap  warp. 

For  the  woven  bag,  the  loom,  81-2  inches  by  7  inches,  is 
made  of  heavy  cardboard  instead  of  strawboard,  as  it  is  a  notched 
loom  and  not  a  pierced  one.  Lines  parallel  to  the  7  inch  sides 
(A  on  diagram  of  loom,  Plate  I)  are  drawn  1-2  inch  from  each 
edge  and  1*4  inch  apart.  Lines  are  drawn  1-4  inch  from  each 
and  parallel  to  the  8  1-2  inch  edge  of  the  board  (B.)  With 
scissors,  are  cut  V-shaped  notches  (C  D  £)  from  each  edge  to 
the  intersection  of  the  lines  1-4  inch  in,  and  1-4  inch  apart, 
excepting  the  first  and  last  lines,  which  are  pierced  in  order  to 
hold  the  hat-pins,  which  are  inserted  through  the  loom  to  keep 
the  edges   of  the  weaving   even. 

To  string  the  loom,  carpet  warp,  either  white  or  gray  is 
passed  through  the  first  holes  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  card, 
then  through  the  first  notch,  way  around  the  loom,  back  through 
first  notch  and  then  over  to  the  second  notch;  around  the  loom, 
back  through  second  notch,  over  to  third  and  so  on  until  the 
last  holes,  through  which  it  is  then  threaded.  Both  sides  of 
the  bag  are  strung  at  once,  insuring  sides  of  equal  length  and 
breadth. 

After  the  pattern  for  the  stripes  has  been  inserted  under 
the  warp,  (See  Plate  I)  threads  and  hat-pins  passed  through 
the  holes  at  each  end,  the  weaving  continues,  back  and  forth 
with  as  long  a  weaving  thread  as  possible.    The  school  ruler 
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is  used  to  raise  one  set  of  threads,  while  a  tape  needle  or  a  needle 
made  of  cardboard  carries  the  woof  thread  across. 

The  bags  are  woven  of  two-ply  jute  wrapping  cord,  which 
can  be  bought  in  the  natural  color  only,  of  some  twine  and 
paper  firm.  For  the  stripes,  we  have  the  material  dyed  for  us 
at  small  expense.* 

After  the  bag  is  woven  down  one  side,  the  woof  thread  is 
carried  over,  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  to  the  other  side; 
the  hat-pins  replaced  on  that  side;  and  the  other  side  of 
the  bag  woven  from  the  bottom  up.  The  work  is  in  one 
piece,  easily  taken  off  the  loom  when  finished  and  the  sides 
sewed  up,  "button-holed"  or  "over-and-over"  with  some  of  the 
carpet  warp. 

The  handles  are  made  by  braiding  three  strands  of  the 
jute  together  and  tying  a  knot  in  the  end  of  each  braid.  They 
are  sewed  to  the  bag  through  the  knot. 

The  other  bag  (See  Plate  U)  does  not  require  a  loom,  so  is 
not  so  strictly  a  weaving  problem.  The  nattiral  or  colored  Art 
burlap,  of  which  the  bag  is  made  in  a  strip  across  the  material 
24  1-2  inches  long  and  length-wise  of  the  material  9  inches 
long,  has  threads  drawn  for  the  weaving  pattern,  which  is  darned 
in,  following  the  design  previously  worked  out  on  squared  paper, 
Plate  m.  The  tape  needle  is  used  for  the  weaving.  A  single- 
ply  jute  of  natural  color,  appropriate  on  the  jute  burlap  is  used 
for  the  pattern.  Every  child  makes  at  least  one  acceptable 
weaving  pattern,  then  the  best  four  or  five  are  put  on  the  black- 
board and  copied  by  the  class.  When  the  pattern  is  woven  in, 
the  ends  are  fringed  two  inches  and  turned  over  on  to  the  right 
side  of  the  bag  i  3-4  inches  more  (see  illustration),  the  edges  of 
the  fringe  and  turnover  are  cross-stitched  or  not,  as  one  prefers, 
the  sides  are  sewed  together  by  back-stitches  on  the  wrong  side 

*The  June  number  of  the  School  Arte  Book  will  contain  an  article  on  Dyeing,  by 
Miss  Cordelia  J.  Stanwood,  a  most  successful  dyer. 
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and  the  bag  then  turned.    The  handles  are  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  first  bag.    Six  strands  of  the  single  jute  form- 


ing the  three  strand  braid.  The  bag  when  finished,  measures 
9  inches  by  8  1-2  inches  with  a  turned  down  edge  3  3-4  inches, 
including  the  2-inch  fringe. 

MABEL  BROWNING  SOPER 

Director  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Training 
Wellealey,  Mastachuaetta 
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VAN  DYKE  SOLAR  PRINTS. 

THE  most  important  bit  of  real  progress  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  nature  study  work  in  the  schools  seems  tp 
me  to  have  come  through  the  use  of  the  Van  Dyke  Solar  paper  for 
leaf  prints  and  other  photographic  purposes.  This  paper  has  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  combined  advantages  of  beauty, 
simplicity  and  cheapness,  and  its  simplicity  and  cheapness  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  the  result.*  I  have  been 
using  it  for  many  months  in  our  practice  schools  and  in  the 
Normal  School  and  have  found  that  in  all  the  grades  it  may  be 
utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Van  Dyke  Solar  paper  has  been  placed  upon  the  market 
by  the  Eugene  Dietzgen  Company  of  119-121  West  23d.  St., 
New  York  and  181  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  especially  for  archi- 
tects and  draughtsmen.  I  have  been  unable  to  buy  it  through 
the  ordinary  photographic  dealers,  especially  those  who  handle 
the  goods  of  the  so-called  photographic  trust,  and  for  this  reason 
I  give  the  address  of  the  manufacturers.  The  medium  thick 
paper  costs,  for  a  roll  ten  yards  long  and  thirty  inches  wide. 
Si. 80.  Such  a  roll  will  make  something  over  five  hundred  4x5 
prints,  so  that  the  item  of  cost  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  print,  which,  considering  the  beauty  of  the  result, 
should  certainly  make  the  paper  available  in  any  school  and 
by  every  pupil. 

The  manipulation  of  the  paper  is  as  simple  as  is  that  of 
blue-print  paper.  After  the  exposure  to  the  sunlight  for  about 
five  minutes  the  paper  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  running  water  for 
a  few  minutes  until  the  ima^e  is  suflSciently  developed.  It  is 
then  dipped  for  a  moment  in  a  solution  of  the  fixing  salt  which 
the  manufacturers  send  with  the  paper,  and  then  washed  again 
in  the  running  water  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  then  dried 
between  blotters  and  mounted  like  any  photographic  print.    The 

*'My  attention  waA  first  called  to  the  possibilities  of  this  paper  for  school  use  bv  Dr. 
H.  H.  Lamson  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School  and  Superintendent  George 
H.  Whitcher  of  Berlin,  New  Hampshire. 
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color  of  the  print  is  a  rich  dark  brown  which  Well  justifies  the 
name  of  Van  Dyke  print.  It  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  for 
leaf  prints  and  photographic  prints  generally  than  the  blue- 
print paper  which  has  heretofore  been  about  the  only  paper 

available  for  nature  prints  for  school 
purposes.  This  Van  Dyke  paper 
also  has  the  great  advantage  that  it 
can  be  cut  up  and  handled  in  a 
moderately  lighted  room  without 
impairing  its  printing  value. 

One   who   is   supplied   with  an 

ordinary  printing  frame   can  make 

the  leaf  prints  very  easily  by  putting 

a  plate  of  clear  glass  in  the  frame, 

laying  a  leaf  upon  the   glass,  the 

Van   Dyke  paper  over   it   and   the 

back  over  this.    If  the  frame  is  now 

exposed  to  the   direct   sunshine  for 

about  five  minutes  the  yellow  part 

of  the  paper  projecting;  beyond  the 

leaf    will    gradually    change    to    a 

beautiful    tan    color,   which   is   an 

indication  that  the  exposure  is  long 

enough  and  the  paper  may  be  taken 

out  and  developed   as   already  described.     For  most  schools, 

however,   the  ordinary  printing   frames  are  not  available,  but 

this  lack  is  very  easily  supplied  by  home-n;ade  printing  frames 

which  will  answer  as  well. 

One  of  these  home-made  frames  is  illustrated  in  Plate  I. 
It  consists  simply  of  two  of  the  so-called  photographic  clips, 
which  are  a  modified  form  of  the  ordinary  spring  clothes  pin, 
and  if  the  clips  cannot  be  obtained  the  latter  may  be  used  instead ; 
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then  a  thin  board  like  the  top  of  a  cigar  box  and  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  cut  the  size  of  the  board  and  a  piece  of  clear  glass  about 
the  size  of  the  board.  In  most  schools  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  each  pupil  providing  himself  with  such  a  printing  outfit,  but 
if  uniformity  is  desired  the  school  as  a  whole  may  be  supplied 


at  a  trifling  cost.  The  tops  or  sides  of  cigar  boxes  serve  admirably 
for  the  backs  of  the  frames,  and  discarded  5x7  photographic 
negatives  serve  very  well  for  the  glass  fronts.  The  gelatine  film 
may  easily  be  washed  off  of  such  plates  by  means  of  hot  water. 

In  my  experience  so  far  I  have  foimd  these  solar  prints  of 
especial  value  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  leaves  of 
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trees  and  shrubs,  but  they  also  may  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  wild  flowers.  For  all  these 
studies  one  may  get  two  sorts  of  prints,  namely,  a  silhouette 
print  with  the  general  outline  and  the  details  of  the  margin 
showing  with  great  clearness,  Figure  n,  or  a  venation  print, 
Figure  III,  in  which  the  margins  and  the  veining  of  the  leaves 
are  both  brought  out.  The  outline  print  is  obtained  by  short 
exposure  and  by  thick,  fresh  leaves,  the  venation  print  by  a 
longer  exposure  and  by  the  use  of  thin  leaves,  especially  those 
which  have  been  carefully  pressed  and  dried.  In  actual  practice 
one  will  inevitably  get  all  gradations  between  these  two  types  of 
leaf  prints.  The  outline  prints  are  of  especial  value  in  the  lower 
grades,  as  they  serve  to  give  to  the  child  a  better  mental  image 
of  the  leaf  than  it  is  likely  he  can  get  so  readily  in  any  other 
way.  A  school  superintendent  recently  showed  me  some  leaf 
cuttings  by  children  in  the  first  grade,  some  of  which  were 
done  before  they  had  made  the  prints  and  some  after  they  had 
made  them.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how  great  an  improve- 
ment had  taken  place. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  trees  that  have  comparatively 
slender  twigs  and  small  leaves,  as,  for  example,  the  conmion 
European  White  Birch  or  our  own  Gray  Birch,  one  can  get  very 
artistic  impressions  of  a  twig  with  several  leaves  attached;  and 
one  can  also  get  interesting  results  by  making  direct  prints  from 
the  long,  catkin-like  blossoms  of  many  of  the  trees.  In  fact, 
the  application  of  these  leaf  prints  to  school  work  is  only  limited 
by  the  ingenuity  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

After  the  prints  have  been  dried  flat  between  layers  of 
blotting  paper  they  are,  of  course,  to  be  properly  trimmed  and 
moimted.  For  the  latter  purpose  mounting  paper  in  various 
tones  of  brown  is  most  desirable  and  serves  to  give  a  harmon- 
ious backgroimd  to  the  print.    The  prints  may  be  lettered  in 
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white  or  light  brown  ink  directly  upon  the  photographic  paper, 
Plate  IV,  or  upon  the  mounting  paper;  or  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  nature  booklets  the  mounted  prints  may  be  attached 
to  one  of  the  drawing  sheets  which  are  to  be  bound  into  the 
booklet  and  the  name  printed  upon  the  page  opposite  the  mount. 

This  Van  Dyke  paper  may  be  colored  with  crayons  or  water 
color  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This  fact  opens  up  a 
whole  range  of  possibilities  in  the  use  of  the  paper  for  coloring 
all  through  the  grades.  The  green  of  the  summer  foliage  may 
be  added  to  the  leaf  print  and  the  pupil  led  to  a  new  realiza- 
tion of  the  varying  greens  of  different  leaves,  or  the  pupil  may 
be  permitted  to  try  to  interpret  the  glorious  hues  of  the  autumn 
leaves. 

The  paper  which  one  should  purchase  for  ordinary  use  is 
the  medium  thick  Van  Dyke  paper,  number  227.  The  manu- 
facturers also  offer  a  much  thinner  paper  which  is  designed 
especially  for  use  as  negatives.  By  making  a  leaf  print  upon 
this  thin  paper  and  then  utilizing  it  as  a  negative  one  may  get 
a  positive  print  in  which  the  leaf  will  be  dark  and  the  background 
light  instead  of  the  reverse  condition.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
somewhat  more  complicated  problem  than  the  simple  leaf  print 
and  for  school  work  in  general  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  desir- 
able as  to  have  the  pupil  working  with  the  actual  leaf,  nor  has 
it  given  in  my  experience  such  good  results. 

The  manufacturers  also  offer  a  sensitized  cloth  which  is 
much  more  expensive  than  the  paper  but  may  occasionally  be 
used  to  advantage  for  special  purposes.  The  outline  print  of 
a  gray  birch  leaf  shown  herewith  is  on  this  cloth,  though  for  this 
purpose  the  cloth  has  no  special  advantage  over  paper. 

Possibly  it  may  seem  to  some  reader  that  I  am  claiming 
too  much  for  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  photographic  paper  newly 
applied  to  nature  work  in  the  schools.    I  have  seen  for  so  many 
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years  so  much  nature  work  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
artistic  beauty,  was  deplorable  that  I  have  become  enthusiastic 
on  this  particular  phase,  in  which  utility  and  beauty  are  com- 
bined with  simplicity,  and  I  have  been  glad  to  comply  with 
the  editor's  request  when  he  saw  the  prints  in  my  laboratory, 
to  give  to  the  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Book  some  results  of 
my  experience. 

CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

state  Normal  School 
Lowell,  Massachuaette 


Who  can  look  quietly  at  nothing,  will 
never  do  anything  worthy  of  imitation. 

Lavatier. 
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A  POTTERY  KILN. 

THE  kiln,  for  btiming  clay  ware,  is  one  piece  of  apparatus 
absolutely  necessary;  clay  becomes  pottery  only  when  it 
has  been  burned.  This  burning  works  a  magic  change  in  the 
material,  which  then  becomes  more  or  le^  hard,  non-plastic 
and  fixed  in  shape:  it  is  terra-cotta. 

That  the  study  of  pottery  and  ceramic  manufacture  is  not 
included  in  our  manual  training  curricula  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  kiln  is  a  stumbling  block;  burning  clay  wares  is  a 
sealed  book  to  most.  Those  few  who  do  know — the  skilled  potters 
— will  tell  nothing  and  in  addition  hint  at  enormous  difficulties, 
which  the  amateur  could  not  hope  to  overcome.  The  facts 
are  these:  pottery  making  is  a  new  line  of  work  to  teachers, 
and  there  is  little  information  at  hand  for  the  novice,  and  none 
that  conforms  to  school  conditions;  regular  pottery  kilns  and 
appliances  are  too  large  and  expensive  for  most  schools  and  the 
pupils  have  no  part  in  their  management.  The  present  discus- 
sion applies  especially  to  the  grades  below  high  school;  for  older 
pupils  the  subject  is  much  more  varied.  A  school  kiln  should 
fulfill  these  requirements :  (a)  it  should  be  so  simple  in  construc- 
tion that  pupils  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  build  it;  (b)  it  should 
be  constructed  of  material  that  is  easily  obtained  and  hence 
such  as  can,  if  possible,  be  furnished  by  the  children  themselves; 
(c)  it  should  cost  not  more  than  ten  dollars. 

The  structure  described  below  and  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions is  just  such  a  one,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
with  such  a  kiln  one  caa'  not  do  everything;  it  is  merely  a 
simple,  practical  means  of  making  real  pottery,  and  with 
care  and  attention  glazed  ware  can  be  produced.  The 
essentials  of  kiln  construction  are  (a)  a  fire  box,  (b)  an  oven, 
and  (c)  a  chimney. 

Figure  IV  shows  in  section,  looking  from  the  front,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  kiln  to  be  described.  The  fire 
passes  up  from  the  fire  box  through  the  oven  floor  between  the 
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bricks  (SS),  which  are  spaced  abotit 
I  1-2  inches  apart  and  out  through 
the  chimney  at  the  top  of  the  oven. 
The  construction  of  this  kiki  is 
begun  by  laying  out  a  space  for  the 
foundation  as  in  Figure  I.  This 
space  should  be  on  solid,  dry  ground ; 
make  an  excavation  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  and  fill  in  with 
cinders,  broken  brick;  select  also  such 
a  place  as  will  induce  the  water  to 
run  off  during  wet  weather  and  not 
collect  under  the  kjln.  Figure  I 
shows  plan  and  front  elevation  (or 
view)  of  kiln  foundation  up  to  the 
oven  floor  (SS  Figure  IV).  The  walls 
are  three  courses  of  brick  thick  on 
each  of  the  sides  and  back,  the  front 
being  left  open  for  fire  mouths,  etc. 
Half  way  between  the  two  side  walls 
is  a  thin  central  support,  built  up 
three  courses  in  the  usual  way;  then 
three  courses  of  brick  on  edge.  This 
leaves  a  narrow  ledge  upon  which 
the  grates  of  the  fire  boxes  can  rest; 
the  other  edge  of  each  grate  being 
built  into  the  side  wall.  The  size  of 
the  kiln  is  indicated  in  the  illustration 
by  the  number  of  bricks  shown  aroimd 
the  top  course,  together  with  measure- 
ments given.  It  would  be  well 
occasionally  to  lay  brick  into  the  wall 
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endwise,  to  tie  the  courses  together,  thus  making  a  stronger 
wall.  For  mortar  use  common  clay  from  streams  or  excava- 
tions for  buildings  near  the  school,  or  the  clay  used  in  school 
classes;  (the  material  can  be  purchased  for  one  dollar  per 
loo  pounds.)  Mix  the  clay  with 
water  into  mortar,  about  as  it  is 
ordinarily  used;  the  addition  of 
about  1-3  the  quantity  of  conmion 
sand  gives  better  working  qualities 
and  prevents  too  much  shrinkage. 

Spread  a  quantity  of  this 
mortar  over  the  cinder  foundation 
and  lay  the  bricks  in  it.  In  laying 
up  the  walls  and  central  support, 
make  the  joints  between  bricks  as 
tight  and  thin  as  possible;  use 
enough  clay  to  make  them  solid,  ****  ""•' 

but  tap  the  bricks  into  place  so  there  will  be  no  settling  of  the 
wall  later. 

Carry  the  walls  and  central  support  up  to  the  point  where 
the  floor  of  the  oven  (SS)  rests.  This  floor  as  previously  stated 
is  arranged  of  brick  placed  on  edge  about  i  1-2  inches  apart 
from  front  to  back  of  the  kiln.  These  bricks  rest  on  the  side  walls 
and  on  the  central  support  (Figure  11).  This  floor  is  subjected 
to  the  greatest  heat  and  should  be  made  of  fire  bricks  if  possible — 
at  least,  of  hard  red  brick.  Bricks  DDD  (Figure  11)  are  not 
spaced,  being  at  the  front  of  the  kiln,  and  serve  as  the  sill  of 
the  oven  door.  This  oven  floor,  resting  on  the  side  walls  must 
be  carefully  built  in  when  these  are  continued.  Carry  the  side 
and  back  walls  up  nine  courses  more  (Figure  IV),  one  course 
straight  as  shown  in  Figure  I,  and  the  next  with  bricks  across 
the  wall  alternately. 
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Lay  the  next  two  courses 
of  bricks  (on  the  sides  only) 
in  toward  the  center  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  so  each 
round.  The  space  between 
the  walls  at  the  top  (Figure 
IV)  should  not  be  more 
than  nine  inches.  This 
opening  at  the  top  must 
now  be  bridged  across  the 
front  and  back  leaving  an 
opening  in  the  center  just 
large  enough  for  the  chim- 
ney, between  eight  and 
nine  inches  square  (c,  Fig. 
in).  This  is  accomplished 
with  large  pieces  of  terra 
cotta  flue-lining,  which  can 
be  purchased  at  almost  any 
hardware  store.  It  should 
be  of  a  size  2  feet  by  18 
inches  by  6  inches. 

With  a  cold  chisel  and 

hammer  carefully  cut  lines 

from  end  to  end  at  AB  and 

**'»  ^^  CD  (Figure  V)  and  finally 

the  side  will  fall  away;  cut  this  in  two  at  £F  and  use  the  two 

halves  for  closing  in  the  top  of  the  kiln.    Put  these  in  place  with 

plenty  of  clay  and  finish  out  the  rest  of  the  course  over  the  walls 

with  other  pieces  of  flue-lining  to  make  them  level.    Build  two 

more  courses  of  brick  all  around,  leaving  the  chinmey  opening  9 

inches  by  9  inches.     From  now  on  the  chimney  can  be  carried 
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straight  up  with  a  single  course  of  bricks,  though  two  would 
be  more  stable.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  chimney  can  be 
decreased  gradually  toward  the  top  until  it  is  not  more  than  7 
inches  by  7  inches— not  less. 

Another  way  that  has  been  used,  is  to  build  the  chimney 
about  one  foot  high,  letting  one  brick  on  each  side  project  in 
about  2  inches;  ordinary  stove 
pipe  fitted  with  a  square  end  to 
rest  on  these  projections  inside 
the  chimney,  completes  the 
structure  and  is  much  lighter 
than  brick  all  the  way  up.  The 
chimney  should  be  at  least  3  feet  high  above  the  top  of  the  kiln. 
Such  a  kiln  can  be  used  without  grates,  but  these  help  to  produce  a 
better  and  clearer  fire.  Obtain  from  some  hardware  store,  old 
stove  grates  and  either  build  them  into  the  walls  of  the  fire  box 
and  central  support  or  project  the  three  lower  courses  to  form  a 
support,  both  in  the  center  and  on  the  sides.  The  front  end  of 
the  oven  is,  of  course,  left  open.  Clay  ware  is]  placed  in  the 
oven,  filling  the  space  fairly  full  to  the  top  and  as  evenly  dis- 
tributed as  possible;  then  the  front  opening  is  bricked  up  with 
bricks  laid  in  endwise  without  any  mortar;  the  joints  are  then 
filled  with  wet  sand  rubbed  into  them. 

The  kiln  is  fired  with  wood,  beginning  with  a  very  gentle 
fire  lasting  an  hour  or  two.  This  is  imperative,  as  the  fiame 
comes  in  contact  with  raw  clay  which,  unless  heated  very  gradu- 
ally, cracks  and  files  apart.  After  thorough  warming,  increase 
the  heat  more  rapidly  to  gain  the  full  use  of  the  fire.  After  the 
firing  is  well  under  way — after  three  hours  perhaps,  or  later — 
the  doors  of  the  fire  boxes  should  be  closed  with  pieces  of  sheet 
iron,  or  bricks  piled  up  in  front;  allowing  air  to  enter  only  below 
the  grates.    These  temporary  doors  are  removed  only  to  add  fuel. 
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Just  the  right  draught  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  Such  a  kihi 
as  the  above,  built  by  a  fourth  grade  in  Montclair,  was  fired 
successfully  a  number  of  times  in  from  seven  to  nine  hours, 
depending  upon  weather,  fuel  and  attention.  One  firing,  engi- 
neered entirely  by  the  boys,  took  the  full  time  as  they  did  not 
know  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  a  given  draft  and  fuel 
(wood).    Soft  coal,  if  obtainable,  works  admirably  as  fuel. 

CHESHIRE  LOWTON  BOONE 

MontcUir,  New  Jersey 


An  aim  in  life  is  the  only 
fortune  worth  the  finding. 

Stevenson. 
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EACHERS  looking  for  wajrs  of  appljring 
design  in  schools  in  such  easy  and  simple 
fashion  that  it  may  be  carried  out  by 
children,  may  be  interested  to  know  of 
the  attractive  floor  mats  that  can  be  made 
by  stencilling  on  grass-matting. 

This  matting  comes  in  several  colors. 
We  have  fotmd  the  green  most  satisfactory, 
though  other  colors  are  fairly  good.  The 
matting  is  that  formed  of  rotmd-twisted 
grass  held  together  by  cords  which  run 
through  lengthwise  as  warp.  Before  begin- 
ning to  stencil  it,  the  desired  length 
having  been  cut  off,  the  ends  should  be  ravelled  far  enough  to 
make  a  fringe  and  further  ravelling  then  prevented  by  tying 
firmly  together  these  cords,  which  lie  in  pairs. 

The  simplest  straight-lined  patterns  are  the  easiest,  and 
are  the  most  suitable,  such  as  children  can  design  for  themselves. 
Figures  2  and  3. 

The  pattern  is  drawn  upon  heavy  manilla  paper  which  is 
afterwards  oiled  to  make  cutting  easier.  The  pattern,  arranged 
for  a  stencil  is  then  cut  out  with  a  sharply  pointed  knife  in  the 
ustsal  way.  The  paper  is  fastened  over  a  piece  of  glass  to  ensure 
clearness  of  line  and  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  sharply  into 
the  angles.  There  is  great  temptation  to  pull  out  pieces  imper- 
fectly cut  that  stick  slightly.  After  cutting,  a  coat  of  schellac 
is  applied  on  both  sides  of  the  stencil  and  allowed  to  dry  thor- 
oughly. 

Tacking  the  stencil  securely  to  the  matting  the  design  is 
painted  on  with  oil  color  diluted  with  turpentine  or  naptha. 
It  should  be  thin  enough  to  go  ''into  the  cracks"  and  must  be 
scrubbed  in  with  a  coarse  bristle  brush.  If  too  thin  the  paint 
will  not  show  sufficiently,  and  if  too  thick  it  will  look  ''painty." 
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One  may  have  to  experiment  a  little  for  the  right  consistency, 
but  one  advantage  of  this  work  for  school  children  is  that  it  is 
not  easily  spoiled  and  allows  opportunity  for  experiment. 

The  mat  here  pictured  (See  the  initial)  was  made  by  a  boy 
of  twelve,  the  design  and  work  entirely  his  own.    It  is  in  black 


^ 


2218 


on  a  green  matting.    Another  of  a  somewhat  different  tone 
was  stencilled  in  green  and  black. 

The  same  idea  can  be  carried  out  upon  plain  carpet,  or 
what  is  known  as  carpet-filler.     For  one  of  these  a  Celtic  inter- 

ttem  proved  suitable.    The  second  cut  shows  a  mat  of 

er. 


MIRA  BURR  EDSON 

School  of  Industrial  Arts 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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DECORATIVE  DESION 

TEACHERS  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  last  month  of 
the  school  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  production  (so 
far  as  drawing  is  concerned)  of  some  one  fine  thing  which  shall 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  embodiment  of  all  the  pupil  has 
learned  during  the  year,  for  the  display  of  all  the  skill  he  has 
acquired.  A  decorative  design  seems  to  furnish  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, for  a  good  decorative  design  correlates  both  mechanical 
and  freehand  drawing,  nature  study  and  decorative  treatment, 
delineation  of  form  and  harmonizing  of  color,  and  all  for  a 
definite  purpose.  Moreover  that  field  is  so  large  that  it  offers 
a  sufficient  variety  of  problems  to  suit  all  grades  of  attainment. 

PRIMARY. 

FIRST  YEAR.      Make  a  pretty  surface  pattern  for  a  doll's 
dress  or  an  apron,  or  a  cover  for  school  papers. 

Of  course  the  aim  here  is  to  teach  the  regular  repetition  of  spots  over  a 
surface  to  form  a  design  or  pattern.  Sheets  of  dotted  paper  such  as  that 
used  in  Kindergartens  is  best  for  beginners,  but  sheets  may  be  easily  prepared 
by  the  children  themselves  by  pricking  from  a  stencil'*'  made  by  the  teacher  or 
by  older  pupils.  These  dots  themselves  form  a  surface  pattern,  but  the  pattern 
would  be  prettier  if  a  flower  form  were  repeated  in  it.  Show  how  a  dandelion 
may  be  drawn  side  view  by  five  strokes  of  a  yellow  crayon  and  one  stroke  of 
a  green  crayon  (See  Figure  A)  Show  how  the  other  spring  flowers  may  be 
drawn  as  simply.  Discuss  the  different  patterns  which  may  be  made :  a  flower 
on  every  dot;  on  every  second  dot;  in  rows  up  and  down;  in  rows  across;  in 
rows  obliquely.  ,Have  each  pupil  make  one  or  two  surface  patterns  using 
colored  pencils  and  the  dotted  papers.  The  illustration,  A,  is  from  a  Kinder- 
garten, Lowell  Normal  Practice  School,  Massachusetts.    A  pretty  cover  for 

♦A  stencil  may  be  made  as  follows:  Upon  the  edges  of  a  sheet  of  cardboard  6x9, 
place  point8  ^  inch  apart.  Rule  light  parallel  Lines  connecting  opposite  points  thus  divid- 
ing the  surface  into  squares.  With  a  hat  pin  make  a  hole  at  each  intersection  of  lines. 
This  stencil  placed  over  several  sheets  of  paper  6x9,  will  guide  the  pupil  in  pricking  with 
a  pin  similar  holes  upon  the  sheets  beneath. 
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school  papers  may  be  made  by  folding  a  sheet  of  stout  paper  of  the  proper 
size,  placing  title,  name,  etc.,  on  the  outside  front  cover,  and  the  surface  pat- 
tern all  over  the  inside  of  the  covers,  thus  making  a  decoration  corresponding 
to  the  "end  papers"  of  fine  books.  (Any  appropriate  '*application"  within 
the  pupil's  world  is  in  order.  J  ;         ^^  f  J 


J'^ 


t 


T 
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SECOND  YEAR.  Make  a  pretty  border  for  a  handker- 
chief or  paper  napkin,  or  for  a  cover  for  school  papers. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  thoughtful  spacing  of  units  to  form  a  border.  The 
exercise  may  be  given  first  on  a  sheet  of  the  ordinary  drawing  paper,  with 
colored  crayons.  Afterwards  it  may  be  applied  to  the  making  of  real  paper 
ni4>kin8,  and  to  the  folio  cover  for  papers.  The  handkerchief  and  napkin 
may  be  laid  out  as  follows:  Given  the  square  of  paper,  rule  its  diagonals. 
A  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  a  half-inch  in  from  the  comers  place  points.  Connect 
these,  by  ruled  lines,  to  form  a  square,  Bi.  Place  points  for  a  second  square 
inside  the  first,  allowing  for  a  pleasing  width  of  border,  (2.)    Rule  this  square, 
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and,  lightly,  the  diameters  to  help  in  locating  the  units  of  the  border.    Having 
decided  upon  the  flower  to  be  repeated, in  color, locate  the  points,  (3), and  repeat 
the  flowers  until  the  border  is  complete.    On  tissue  paper,  water  color  is  more 
easily  managed  than  colored  pencil.    The  handkerchief  border,  C,  is  by  a 
second    grade     child,    Springfield, 
Mass.    If  the  border  is  used  upon 
a  cover  for  school  papers  it  should 
be  applied  as  shown  at  D. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  a 
pretty  pattern  for  a  doll's 
table  cover  or  a  doily,  or  for 
a  cover  for  school  papers. 

The  real  topic  is  repetition  or 
alternation  around  a  center.  Talk 
with  the  children  about  mats  to 
place  under  hot  dishes,  or  under 
vases  or  finger-bowls.  Have  one  or 
two  examples,  if  possible.  Draw 
several  designs  for  such  mats  on 
the  board,  the  central  space  without 
ornament,  the  units  arranged 
radially.  Let  the  children  trace 
around  something  to  get  the  large 
circles,  and  around  a  cent  or  some- 
thing else  of  the  right  size  to  make 
the  smaller  circle.  Use  the  flowers 
already  drawn,  as  tmits  of  design. 
The  doilies  shown  at  £,  were  made 
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of  paper,  painted  with  waten  color.  The  fringe  of  the  central  one  was  cut 
upon  a  separate  circle  and  the  fringe-circle  and  the  painted  circle  were 
then  pasted  together.  On  the  cover  for  school  papers  the  ornament  may  be 
drawn  as  a  rosette  in  the  space  below  the  title.  If  possible  let  the  paper  be  a 
tint  of  the  principal  color  used  in  the  decoration. 


D'^ 


INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Make  a  design  for  a  border,  stripe, 
or  band,  based  upon  the  regular  division  of  a  surface;  the 
coloring  to  be  in  two  tones  of  one  color  or  in  two  analogous 
hues. 

Review  the  work  outlined  for  this  grade  in  the  March  Book,  p.  498,  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  form,  and  that  in  the  April  Book  for  hints  on 
color.  The  simplest  method  is  to  take  a  sheet  of  colored  paper, 
rule  lightly  upon  it  the  quarter  inch  net,  and  paint  in  the  design 
with  a  shade  of  the  same  color  as  the  groimd,  or  of  a  color  analogous 
to  it.  The  design  when  completed  may  be  cut  from  the  sheet  and 
mounted  on  a  sheet  of  manila,  or  upon  white.  Some  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  may  like  to  make  a  dummy  belt  of  tough  wrapping 
paper,  and  apply  the  design  to  it.      A  buckle  may  be  made  of  cardboard 
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as  shown  at  ¥,*  Make  the  width  of  the  belt  a  certain  number  of  quarter 
inches;  rule  lines  to  divide  the  entire  surface  into  quarter  inch  squares;  fill 
in  the  squares  along  the  edges  of  the  belt  to  form  solid  marginal  lines  to  bind 


the  whole  design  together  and  add  apparent  strength  to  the  belt;  then  fill 
in  the  rest  of  the  design. 

A  real  belt  of  plain  leather  or  other  material  may  be  decorated  by  the  use 
of  colored  inks.  The  illustrations,  G,  are  designs  for  borders  and  stripes  to 
be  woven,  by  third  and  fourth  grade  children, 
Wellesley,  Mass.    H  is  a  completed  paper  belt. 


FIFTH  YEAR.  Make  a  design  for 
a  rosette,  or  a  pattern  composed  of 
rosettes;  the  coloring  to  be  in  tones 
from  complementary  colors. 

Review  the  work  outlined  for  this  grade  in 
the  March  Book,  p.  499,  for  suggestions  as  to 
form,  and  that  in  the  April  number  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  both  form  and  color.  The  simplest 
method  is  to  make  a  rosette  in  paper,  of  as 
beautiful  a  form  as  possible,  and  then  trace  it  to 
make  a  center,  I;  a  border,  J;  or  a  surface 
pattern,  K.    In  coloring  use  two  complementary 


2224 

*Make  the  buckle  to  fit  the  belt.  Cut  out  the  slits  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife.  To 
attach  the  belt,  pass  one  end  into  the  buckle  as  shown  at  A,  and  glue  it  to  the  back  of 
the  buckle  as  indicated  by  the  dots.  The  other  end  B,  will  then  tuck  in  beneath  the  cen- 
tral piece,  and  fold  back  upon  itself.     This  fastening  is  secure  enough  for  a  paper  belt. 
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tones  as  near  neutral  as  possible — as  near  as  they  can  be  and  still  be  easily 
recognizable  as  colors.  The  illustration  I  is  a  penwiper  made  by  Eva  General, 
10  years  old,  Low^U  Training  School,  Lowell,  Mass.  The  border  is  by  Kitty 
Kenefick,  Wade  School,  Newton,  Mass.;  the  surface  pattern  is  by  Kathryn 
Tewksbury,  Hyde  School,  Newton,  Mass. 


5»*w  5 
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SIXTH  YEAR.  Make  a  design  for  a  surface  pattern,  or 
a  border,  or  center,  composed  of  bilateral  tinits;  the  coloring 
to  be  in  tones  of  one  color  keyed  to  the  scale  of  values. 

Review  the  work  outlined  for  this  grade  in  the  March  Book,  p,  500,  and 
also  in  the  April  Book.  There  are  three  good  ways  of  working  out  the  design. 
(z)  Draw  carefully  in  solid  black,  a  symmetrical  unit,  such  as  that  made 
last  month,  and  trace  it  again  and  again  to  produce  the  design.  (2)  Cut 
the  bilateral  unit  on  the  end  of  a  block  of  wood  and  stamp  the  design.  (3)  Re- 
duce the  bilateral  tmit  to  a  form  which  may  be  built  by  using  two  or  three 
very  simple  stamps  in  combination.  Illustrations  L  and  M  show  patterns 
made  with  stamps.  Those  on  plates  L  are  made  with  the  "violet  leaf,"  a 
dot  and  a  line.  The  upper  one  on  plate  M,  was  made  from  three  stamps  a 
"dandelion,"  a  semi-circle  and  a  line.  That  at  the  left,  below,  was  made 
from  a  "lilac"  and  a  dotted  line.  The  one  at  the]  right  from  a  "J", 
an  "I"  and  a  "period." 

Plate  N,  is  an  application  of  this  sort  of  pattern  to  a  magazine  cover. 
The  original  came  from  the  school  of  Miss  Marie  I.  DeGra£f,  Anoka,  Minn. 
It  is  a  sensible  piece  of  work,  and  the  children  took  great  delight  in  making 
the  covers  to  fit  certain  magazines.    Whatever  the  method  used,  the  color 
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scheme  should  show  related  values  of  color, — that  is,  tones 
corresponding  in  value  to  tones  of  the  neutral  scale.  For 
example,  if  the  paper  used  is  of  the  value  of  "Light"  the 
pattern  may  be  stamped  in  "Middle"  value,  or  if  more  con- 
trast is  desired,  in  "Dark."  The  effect  produced  by  short 
steps — tones  a  single  interval  apart — is  pleasing  if  just  right. 
The  children  will  find  it  easier  to  produce  a  passable  result  by 
taking  tones  at  least  two  intervals  apart.  If  colored  paper  is 
not  at  hand,  color  a  sheet  of  manila  paper  to  the  desired  tone, 
and  let  it  dry.    Use  this  sheet  as  colored  paper. 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Design  a  border  to  be 
woven  in  colors  or  worked  in  cross-stitch;  the 
coloring  to  be  in  tones  balanced  over  a  middle 
value. 

If  possible,  plan  to  work  the  design  in  appropriate 
material.  Illustration  0,  is  from  an  original  design  for  a  border 
to  be  woven  into  a  child's  carriage  robe,  by  Walter  A.  Shaw, 
age  12,  Holyoke,  Mass.  The  colors  were  Y-0  scale,  dulled  to 
one-half  normal  intensity;  the  tones  selected  being  HL  for 
the  ground,  and  LD  for  the  darkest  accents;  the  other  two 
LL  and  HD.  The  illustration,  P,  is  from  an  original  design 
by  Bernard  Kane,  zz  years  old,  Lowell  Training  School.  It 
was  for  bands  in  cross-stitch  for  a  shirt  waist.  The  motive 
was  the  Japanese  quince.'*' 

The  illustration  Q,  is  from  an  original  design  for  a  collar 
in  cross-stitch  by  Clara  Olover,  Duzbury,  Mass.  It  was 
designed  from  a  tulip  and  to  be  used  the  other  side  up.  But 
it  makes  a  better  pattern  as  placed,  and  suggests  a  plant  grow- 
ing from  its  pot.  The  coloring  was  complementary  tones  of 
red  and  green,  equi-distant  from  middle  value ;  red  HD,  and 
green  LL.  Let  each  pupil  utilize  the  material  collected  last 
month,  so  far  as  possible,  and  strive  to  produce  a  simple 
rhythmic  pattern,  beautiful  in  its  well  ordered  coloring. 

*The  tinit  is  a  little  unbalanced.     It  would  have  made  more  pleasing 
designs  if  slightly  modified  as  suggested  in  pencil. 
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EIGHTH  YEAR.  Design  a  surface  or  a  center  to  be 
painted,  printed,  engraved  or  embossed;  the  coloring  to  be  in  a 
balanced  group  of  three  tones  or  more. 

1 


Select  some  subject  of  interest,  and  that  can  be  worked  out  in  the  actual 
material,  if  possible,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  all  the  work  for  the  month. 
Plate  R  shows  rhythmic  units  derived  from  plant  forms,  as  recommended  in 
the  Outline  last  month.  The  upper  one  is  by  Olive  Cox,  and  the  lower  by 
Carrye  Hoffman,  both  of  the  Webster  School,  Everett,  Mass.  These  drawings 
took  prizes  in  a  contest  last  year.  Plate  S  shows  a  surface  pattern  for  figured 
burlap  for  a  screen,  made  by  using  rhythmic  units  derived  from  nature.    The 
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1^        |N^  origiiud  came  from  Concord,  N.  H.  and  was  in  three  tones 

tttt  A^(^^  ^  ^^^^»  ^°^  quarter  intensity,  ground  HL,  large  unit  LL, 
small  unit  HD.  Plate  T  contains  first  two  designs  to  be 
stamped  or  painted  on  scrim  for  window  curtains,  by  a 
grammar  pupil  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  The  design  at  the 
right  is  by  Fred  St.  Peter,  an  eighth  grade  boy,  Win- 
chendon,  Massachusetts.  The  original  was  in  three 
analagous  hues  of  green:  ground,  M  green  half  inten- 
sity; darks,  D  yellow-green,  full  intensity;  lights,  a 
thin  wash  of  Chinese  white  over  the  ground  color, 
giving  in  effect  a  L  blue-green,  quarter  intensity. 
The  large  design  below  is  for  a  sofa  pillow,  in  yellow, 
yellow-orange,  and  yellow  of  normal  value  and 
intensity,  on  white,  by  Charles  Adams,  grade  eight, 
Duzbury,  Massachusetts.  It  received  a  fourth  prize  in  a 
contest  last  year. 

Designs  of  similar  character  are  demanded  by  the 
outlines  this  year.  Let  each  pupil  select  his  own  sub- 
ject for  design,  review  the  April  and  May  work,  and  then 
make  his  design,  utilizing  the  material  already  collected 
during  the  spring  time. 
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NINTH  year.  Design  a  pattern  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  stencil,  or  to  be  pierced,  or  inlaid;  the  coloring  to  be 
according  to  taste  and   the  requirements  of  the  material. 


The  stencil  may  be  cut  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife;  the  piercing  may  be 
done  in  wood  by  means  of  a  bracket  saw;  the  inlajring  may  be  done  in  wood 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  wood  carving  tools  and  a  sharp  knife.  Of  course 
many  problems  in  piercing  and  inlaying  may  be  worked  out  in  paper,  if  the 
right  tools  are  not  at  hand  for  working  other  material;  and  such  problems  as 
the  book  marks,  U,  would  better  be  in  stout  paper.    The  first  of  these  is  by 
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Otto  Schur,  13  years  old,  Webster,  Mass.  It  received  a  fourth  prize  in  a  contest 
last  year.  (The  others  are  anonymous.)  The  first  stencil  pattern,  V,  is  by  May 
L.  Ryan,  Concord,  N.  H.  The  others  are  by  a  student  under  private  instruction. 
Plate  W  shows  the  folding  screen  made  by  Howell  Hallett,  13  years  old,  Grade 
VIII,  Highland  School,  Reading,  Mass.,  who  received  the  first  prize  in  the 
December  contest,  1904.  It  is  given  here  not,  primarily  as  a  piece  of  con- 
struction, but  as  showing  the  application  of  a  pattern  by  means  of  a  stencil. 
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In  designing  for  patterns  to  be  applied  by  a  stencil,  to  be  pierced,  to  be 
inlaid  in  wood  or  enamel,  the  same  thought  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind, 
namely,  that  the  elements  of  the  design  must  be  separated  by  portions  of  the 
backgroimd, — the  background  (which  may  indeed  become  the  design  itself!) 
must  be  continuous  throughout  the  design,  flowing,  as  it  were,  around  and 
between  all  the  elements  of  the  pattern. 

Let  each  pupil  select  his  own  subject  for  design,  review  the  work  of  the 
two  months  previous,  and  then  work  out  the  design  as  well  as  possible. 


"Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime." 
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Bf  WALTER  SAROBNT 
state  Supanrisor  of  Dnwiof  for  MasMichuBttts 

JUNE. 
NATURE  DRAWING. 
Primary  Division. 

A.    Flowers  and  leaves. 

June  brings  the  flowers  and  leaves  to  their  full  vigor.  Every- 
where are  good  specimens.  Those  named  in  this  outline  are  not 
chosen  because  they  are  the  best  but  simply  for  the  sake  of 
presenting  something  definite  The  fact  is,  that  usually  the 
best  flowers  to  draw  are  those  the  children  like  best  and  choose 
to  bring  to  school.  Many  a  drawing  lesson  has  been  more 
successful  because  the  teacher  substituted  at  the  last  moment  a 
btmch  of  flowers  brought  by  some  child  and  which  awakened 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  school,  in  place  of  specimens  she  herself 
had  collected  and  prepared  according  to  the  Supervisor's  out- 
line. A  Supervisor  generally  welcomes  such  a  substitution. 

The  little  children  gain  much  by  working  in  different  meditmis. 
After  the  May  drawings  of  growing  seeds,  made  with  lead  and 
colored  pencils,  it  is  an  excellent  change  to  draw  larger  specimens 
with  some  broader  medium,  as  for  example,  colored  blackboard 
crayon. 

Jonquils,  tulips,  dandelions,  buttercups  and  daisies  are 
plants  of  sufficient  size  and  character  to  be  easily  drawn  with 
chalk. 

I.  Have  each  child  arrange  his  flower  or  plant,  for  example,  a  dandelion, 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  where  he  thinks  it  looks  best.  At  the  right  of  this,  place 
the  sheet  on  which  he  is  to  draw.  On  the  desk  should  be  chalk  of  the 
necessary  colors — yellow,  green,  and  perhaps  red  for  the  pink  that  some- 
times appears  at  the  lower  part  of  the  plant.  Have  each  pupil  place  his 
fingers  where  he  thinks  the  drawing  of  the  plant  ought  to  come  on  the 
blank  paper.    This  helps  to  decide  the  size  and  placing  of  the  drawing. 
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The  order  of  steps  in  drawing  is  not  of  great  importance  with  little  children. 
Some  teachers  obtain  excellent  results  by  following  the  order  of  growth,  i.e. — 
I,  root;  2,  stem;  3,  flowers  and  leaves.  Others  prefer  to  follow  the  order  of 
interest  and  begin  with  what  appeals  to  the  children  most,  which  is  usually 
the  flower  and  its  color.  In  this  case  the  order  may  be:  i,  flower;  2,  its  stem; 
3.  leaves  and  root.  A  little  experimenting  will  show  each  teacher  in 
which  way  her  children  work  best.  Collect  and  draw  other  Spring  flowers. 
Mount  and  keep  on  exhibition  the  best  drawings.  If  possible  show  at  least 
one  from  every  child. 

B.    General  use  of  drawing. 

Have  children  make  sketches  of  the  out-of-door  occupa- 
tions they  see  people  engaged  in,  during  June,  and  of  their  own 
work  and  play..  Such  sketches  are  valuable  in  connection  with 
language  work. 

Grammar  Division. 
The  leaves  are  now  in  full  maturity.  Have  the  pupils  make 
sketches  of  leaves  to  complete  the  series  of  drawings  made  from 
the  twigs  and  opening  buds  suggested  in  the  outline  for  April. 
For  example,  if  the  specimens  selected  were  oak,  maple  and  beech, 
have  children  make  sketches  of  the  leaves  of  each  as  follows: 

1.  To  show  how  the  leaves  grow.  Study  an  oak  twig  with  three  or  four 
or  at  most  six  or  seven  leaves.  With  brush  and  ink  make  two  or  three 
sketches  showing  how  the  leaves  are  poised  upon  the  stems  and  how  they 
hold  themselves  to  the  light.  In  these  sketches  careful  detail  should  not 
be  attempted.  The  purpose  is  to  represent  the  way  oak  leaves  grow  and  later 
compare  these  with  the  maple  and  beech.  Let  each  child  select  and  mount 
his  best  sketch. 

2.  Make  sketches  with  brush  and  ink  or  with  pencil  showing  the  appear- 
ance of  oak  leaves  in  different  positions.  Draw  them  in  face  view,  showing 
the  full  shape:  in  side  view,  showing  the  appearance  as  one  looks  across  them; 
then  at  various  angles.  In  each  case  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  draw,  flrst, 
the  stem  and  midrib,  and  indicate  also  the  position  of  the  most  prominent 
veins  in  the  framework. 

3.  With  a  well  sharpened  pencil  make  careful  sketches  of  details  of  an 
oak  leaf:  for  example,  the  joining  of  the  stem  to  the  twig  and  to  the  leaf,  the 
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branching  of  the  veins,  the  exact  curve  of  one  or  two  lobes.  Make  also  a 
drawing  of  a  small  leaf  showing  all  these  details  of  form  and  structure  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Show  the  children  accurate  botanical  drawings  so 
they  may  see  what  care  is  used  to  have  scientific  drawings  tell  the  truth  about 
details. 

As  a  result  of  these  three  steps,  the  children  will  have  drawings  of  oak 
leaves  that  will  awaken  their  observation  of  different  qualities,  i.  The  beauty, 
vitality  and  individuality  of  the  general  growth.  2.  The  appearance  in  various 
positions.    3.  The  fineness  of  details  of  form  and  structure. 

Follow  a  similar  series  of  steps  with  the  maple  and  beech,  or  with  what- 
ever specimens  may  have  been  selected  in  place  of  these. 

Interest  the  children  early  in  the  month  in  the  beginning  of  some  plan 
to  beautify  the  school  grounds.  Morning  glory  and  nasturtium  seeds  planted 
now  will  bloom  in  time  to  furnish  color  during  September,  and  to  provide 
bouquets  for  the  school  and  specimens  for  drawing.  The  blossoms  of  a  pansy 
bed  last  till  long  after  the  frost  comes.  In  most  country  school  yards  there 
is  a  place  where  golden  rod,  barberry  bushes  or  other  native  shrubbery  will 
grow  and  add  beauty  to  the  place. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  JUNE  WORK 

Abstract  Spot  in  Design  and  Abstract  rendering  of  nature.  See  the  Principles 
of  Design,  Batchelder. 

Coloring.  The  Prang  Text-Books,  Section  "Design."  Chart  by  Dr.  Haney ; 
Wadsworth  Howland  &  Co.    Color,  Milton  Bradley. 

Conyentionalization,  according  to  Tool,  Material  and  Method  of  reproduction. 
See  Ornament  and  its  Application,  Lewis  F.  Day. 

Cross-stitch  Design.  Articles  by  Mrs.  I.  H.  Ferry,  Book,  Dec.  1903,  and  by 
Miss  Mary  Berry,  June  1904. 

Decoratiye  Design  Principles  and  History,  by  H.  £.  Everett,  in  University 
I^Bssons  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Vol.  11.  International  Art  Association,  Chicago. 

Design  in  School  work.  Preserving  School  Work.  Frederick  Whitney,  Book, 
May  1904.  Beautiful  School  Work  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Council  Year- 
Book,  1905. 

Design  with  natural  units.  Applied  0esign  IV.,  Dr.  Haney,  Manual  Training 
Magazine,  Jan.  1906,  Prang  Text-Books,  Section  Design. 

Illustrations  of  Decorative  Design.  School  Arts  Book,  May  and  June  1904 
and  1905. 

Principles  of  Design  illustrated.  Two  plates 'by  FredH.  Daniels,  Normal  In- 
structor, April  1906. 

Rhythm  by  means  of  the  abstract  spot.  Annette  J.  Warner,  School  Arts 
Book,  April  1902. 
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(Second  part.) 

GRADE  Vn. 

Topic:    School  Room  Decoration. 

Teacher's  text  book:  **School  Sanitation  and  Decoration,"  Burrage  and 
Bailey,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

Method  of  Work:  In  this  ^ade  the  teacher  and  pupils  should  collect 
pictures  of  school  houses,  of  school  rooms  and  catalogues  of  school  furniture, 
samples  of  <*finish"  woods,  of  wall  tints,  of  plain  wall  papers,  pictures  of  plaster 
casts  suitable  for  the  school  room,  (Witter  Co.,  New  York,  Charlestown  Plastic 
Co.),  the  Perry  catalogue  of  pictures  and  as  many  other  reproductions  of 
pictures  suitable  for  the  school  room  as  possible.  Catalogues  of  vase  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Prang  Co.,  New  York,  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Boston, 
and  from  the  School  Model  and  Supply  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

The  subject  matter  should  be  presented  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  a 
teaching  exercise  and  every  topic  applied  to  the  pupil's  own  school  room. 
Every  possible  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  improve  this  same  room,  cleanli- 
ness and  order  in  all  things  being  the  first  requisite,  with  all  stale  school  work 
and  disreputable  looking  books  out  of  sight.  School  work  should  be  shown 
but  in  attractive  portfolios  or  bindings  (see  Applied  Arts  Book,  May,  1904), 
and  suitably  mounted  if  displayed  on  the  walls.  Some  pleasing  shelf  or  table 
may  be  set  aside  as  a  "Shrine  of  Beauty"  and  a  school  committee,  changing 
every  week,  appointed  to  keep  it  in  order  and  supplied  with  beautiful  objects 
from  their  own  homes.  Just  here  the  danger  lies:  False  standards  of  beauty 
often  lead  a  pupil  to  bring  something  which  is  gaudy  and  not  beautiful.  Great 
tact  is  needed  by  the  teachers  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  for  we  do  not 
wish  the  pupils  to  be  hurt  by  criticism  and  yet  we  wish  to  lead  him  to  choose 
the  really  beautiful. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  a  paper  should  be  written  by  every  member  of 
the  class  on: 

School  Decoration. 

1.  What  makes  a  satisfactory  school  room? 

2.  What  good  points  has  our  own  school  room? 

3.  What  could  be  changed  for  the  better  and  how? 

4.  What  beautiful  objects  would  you  like  to  have  in  this  room  and 
where  would  you  place  them? 

5.  What  makes  a  page  of  writing  or  printing  attractive?  What  pleasing 
book  covers  have  you  seen  lately?  Have  you  seen  any  which  you  did  not 
like,  and  why? 
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Lessons: 

1.  The  school  house  site  with  play  ground.  Discuss  the  same  in  our 
own  town.    Chap.  I.    Send  for  Youth's  Companion  leaflets. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  school  house  exteriors  and  discuss  with  cost  of 
building.  Construction  and  requirements  in  building,  Chap.  II.  New  school 
buildings  in  our  town.  Old  buildings. 

3.  Ventilating,  heating  and  lighting,  Chap.  HI.  Discuss  the  same  applied 
to  pupil's  own  home. 

4.  Sanitation,  Chap.  IV.  Discuss  same  applied  to  pupil's  own  school 
building.  Chapters  IX,  X,  and  XI. 

5.  School  Furniture,  Chap.  5.  Collect  catalogues  and  discuss  all  kinds, 
each  pupil  having  his  own  catalogue,  if  possible.  Collect  pictures  of  school 
room    interiors. 

6.  Chap.  VI.    Collect  examples  of  "finish." 

7.  Chap.  VI.  Walls  and  ceiling  (See  "How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,"  grade 
VI,  page  255).    Collect  examples  of  wall  paints  and  plain  papers. 

8.  Make  sample  sheets  showing  good  combinations  of  color  in  "finish" 
and  walls. 

9.  Make  tone  diagram,  page  89,  lead  pencil. 

10.  Make  color  diagram,  using  same  tones. 

11.  Repeat  or  complete. 

12.  Window  shades,  page  91.  Make  a  sample  sheet  showing  color  of 
walls,  "finish"  and  shades. 

13.  Furnishing,  page  92.    Make  bulletin  board. 

14.  Make  sheet  of  mounted  pictures  of  furniture,  suitable  for  school 
room.    Pictures  taken  from  catalogues. 

15.  School  room  interiors,  discuss  collected  pictures.    Page  94. 

16.  Collect  pictures  and  pictures  of  objects  suitable  for  school  room 
decoration.    Discuss.    Page  98. 

17.  Continue. 

18.  Framing,  page  104.    "How  to  Enjoy   Pictures,"   pages   257-258. 

19.  Hanging,  page  107.  "How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,"  page  258.  Harper's 
Bazaar,  Jan.,  1905. 

20.  Casts.  Page  108. 

21.  Other  beautiful  objects,   11 4-1 17. 

22.  Vases  for  flowers.  Page  118  Applied  Arts  Book,  Oct.,  1902.  Draw- 
ing lesson  on  this  subject  suggested. 

23-  Suggestions  for  improving  an  old  school  house.  Chap.  VIII. 
Youth's  Companion  leaflets. 
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24.  Mount  on  one  sheet,  rqirodnctions  of  pictures  and  other  decoratiye 
objects  suitable  for  one  school  room. 

25.  Beauty  in  school  work.    Chap.  XII. 

26.  27,  28.  Models  of  arrangement.  Write  papers  like  each  model. 
Bind  in  attractive  booklet  with  simple  cover.    See  Applied  Arts  Book,  Feb.  1902. 

29,  30.  Discuss  arrangement  of  school  text  books,  printed  pages,  title 
pages  and  covers.  "Greek  division*'  a  foundation  for  criticism.  Collect 
examples  of  excellent  covers.    Discuss. 

GRADE  Vm. 

Topic:    Home  Decoration. 

Teacher's  text  books:  "Principles  of  Home  Decoration,"  Wheeler, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  "Successful  Houses,"  Coleman,  Hebert  S.  Stone 
&   Co. 

Method  of  work:  The  subject  matter  should  be  presented  to  the  class  by 
the  teacher  and  every  possible  problem  worked  out  with  dealer's  samples, 
either  in  a  real  miniature  house,  or  by  mounting  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  samples 
of  materials,  suitable  in  finishing  and  furnishing  the  room  under  consideration. 
Especial  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  color  combinations.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  each  pupil  to  be  supplied  with  a  large  envelope  for  keeping  in  order  his 
many  books  and  samples.  Collect  samples  of  wall  paper  ("sample  books" 
may  be  obtained  at  almost  any  paper  store),  wall  paint  and  floor  paint  (at  the 
hardware  stores  or  at  any  of  the  paint  stores  in  Boston,  Wadsworth,  Howland 
&  Company  suggested).  Samples  of  drapery  and  furniture  covering  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  get,  while  samples  of  carpets  are  more  diflicult.  How- 
ever, these  last  may  be  obtained  from  the  hassock  makers  (Bartlet,  Blackstone 
St.,  for  example)  and  for  a  trifling  sum  from  the  junk  dealers  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  on  Atlantic  Ave.  (among  them  Casey,  69  Atlantic  Ave.)  In 
this  connection  the  oriental  rug  books,  with  colored  plates,  in  the  public  library 
will  be  foimd  very  helpful,  ("Oriental  Rugs"  and  "Rugs").  Obtain  catalogues 
of  furniture  and  lamps.  The  Cobb-Eastman  Co.,  111-117  Washington  St. 
have  some  excellent  booklets,  and  "The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record," 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  publishes  pictures  of  all  the  best  and  latest  furniture. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  visit  the  Craigie  House  in  Cambridge  and  the 
"Summer  Cottage"  in  Jordan's  store.  Obtain  permission  to  visit  attractive 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  class  to 
improve  their  own  homes.  The  following  experiment  has  been  successfully 
tried:  A  teacher  collected  pictures  of  girl's  rooms  and  displayed  them  in  the 
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•chool  room.  The  pupils  discuased  them  freely  and  a  prize  was  offered  to 
the  girl  who  should  most  successfully  improve  her  own  room. 

Reference  material:  <*The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  Back  Yards,  Feb. 
1904,  Outbuildings,  May  1904,  Girl's  Rooms,  Feb.  1903. 

Helpful  magazines:  **The  House  Beautiful,"  **The  House  and  Garden." 
"Harper's  Bazaar"  has  many  helpful  suggestions  as  has  also  "The  Art  Ama- 
teur" and  the  "Art  Interchange." 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupils  should  write  a  paper,  showing  the 
power  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  some  definite  room. 

Apportionment  of  lessons: 

1.  Character  in  Houses.    P.  Chap.  H.    Builders'  Houses.    P.,  HI. 

2.  Select  and  mount  samples  of  wall  paper  suitable  for  small  rooms, 
for  large  rooms  and  also  for  rooms  too  low  posted.    P.,  pp.  25-30. 

3.  Select  samples  of  wall  paper  suitable  for  very  high  posted  room. 
Mount  and  write  description  of  their  use.    P.,  pp.  27,  28,  29. 

4.  Kitchens.    P.,  VI. 

5.  Work  sample  sheets. 

6-7.  Color  with  reference  to  Light.    P.,  VII. 

8.  The  Hall.  S.  H.,  I.    Visit  Craigie  House. 

9.  Make  sample  sheet. 

10.  The  Drawing-room.    S.  H.,  H. 

11-12.  Make  several  sample  sheets.  Visit  cottage  in  Jordan's  depart- 
ment store. 

13-14.    The  Dining  Room.    S.  H.,  m. 

15-16.    The  Library.    S.  H.,  IV. 

17-18.    The  Den.    S.  H.,  V. 

19-20.    Bed  Rooms.    S.  H.,  VI.    P.,  V. 

21-22.    Walls  and  Ceilings.    S.  H.,  VH.    P.,  VIH.  and  X. 

23-24.    Floors.    S.  H.,  Vni.    P.,  VIH  and  XI. 
"■^.    Windows  and  Doors.    S.  H.,  IX. 

26.    Portiers.    S.  H.,  X.    P.,  XH. 

27-28-29.  Furniture.  P.,  XIH.  Discuss  good  and  poor  designs  in 
catalogues.  Make  sample  sheets  of  pictures  of  furniture  suitable  for  different 
rooms.  Each  sheet  to  contain  only  such  pieces  as  would  be  harmonious  if 
placed  in  the  same  room. 

30.  Artificial  Lighting.  S.  H.,  XHI.  Discuss  good  and  poor  designs 
for  lamps  in  catalogues. 

31.  Small  ornaments.    S.  H.,  XH. 
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32-33.  Walls  and  Hedges.  S.  H.,  XIV.  Back  Yards  and  Out  Buildings. 
''Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  February,  March  and  May,  1905.  See^also  "  Beau- 
tifying the  Home  Grounds,"  page  24,  fig.  8.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Youth's  Companion  leaflets  on  the  same 
subject. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  lessons  32  and  33  early  in  the  spring  and  offer 
prizes  for  improved  yards.  The  town  will  gladly  furnish  seeds  to  any  who 
wish  to  try  such  an  experiment.  Cuttings  from  decorative  shrubs  may  be 
obtained  through  the  "Village  Improvement  Society.'* 

GRADE  IX. 

Topic:    Civic  Aesthetics. 

Teacher's  text  book:  "The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,'*  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson,  F.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Method  of  work. :  Interesting  and  important  subject  matter  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  class  by  the  teacher  from  a  brief  topical  analysis  on  the  black- 
board. The  teacher  is  then  to  question  the  class,  after  which  each  pupil  is 
to  write  a  short  paper,  using  the  blackboard  analysis  for  a  guide.  After  each 
lesson,  one  of  the  best  papers  is  to  be  copied  for  a  class  book.  This  book  is 
to  have  attractive  covers  and  in  it  will  be  mounted  all  the  illustrative  material, 
in  the  way  of  photographs  and  other  pictures,  which  the  pupils  collect. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  a  composition  is  to  be  written  by  each  member 
of  the  class.  If  a  prize  is  offered  by  some  town  official  or  other  interested 
person,  all  concerned  will  be  more  enthusiastic  in  the  work.  The  induce- 
ment may  be  nothing  more  than  a  promise  to  print  the  best  composition  in 
the  local  paper,  the  idea  being  to  give  it  dignity  which  shall  lift  it  above  the 
drudgery  of  the  usual  school  composition. 

The  following  suggestions  for  such  a  paper  are  adapted  from  some  ques- 
tions given  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston. 

A  MORE  BEAXJTIFXJL  TOWN. 

1.  What  things  are  most  necessary  to  make  a  beautiful  town  (or  city) 
life?    Mention  those  which  our  own  town  possesses  and  those  which  it  lacln. 

2 .  Name  the  most  beautiful  street  in  our  town.  What  makes  it  beautiful? 
Name  the  ugliest  street  in  town.    What  makes  it  ugly? 

3.  Is  there  any  objectionable  advertising  displayed?  Why  objectionable? 
Is  there  any  pleasing  advertising  in  our  town?  What  suggestions  would  you 
make  for  the  placing  of  signs  and  posters? 
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4.  Name  some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  our  town.  Name  some 
of  the  most  ugly  objects. 

5.  What  improvements  are  about  to  be  made?  What  opportumtiee 
have  we  for  making  our  town  more  beautiful  in  the  future? 

Apportionment  of  lessons  from  "The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities*' 
by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 

a.  Foundations  of  Civic  Beauty.  Chap.  I,  two  lessons.  Chap,  n,  two 
lessons.    Chap,  m,  two  lessons. 

b.  Beauty  in  the  Street.  Chap.  IV,  one  lesson.  Chap.  V,  four  lessons. 
Chap.  VI,  two  lessons.  Chap.  Vn,  three  lessons.  Appendix,  three  lessons. 
Chap.  Vm,  two  lessons. 

c.  Social  and  Philanthropic  Effort.  Chap,  IX,  three  lessons.  Chap.  X, 
three  lessons.    Chap.  XI,  two  lessons.    Chap.  XH,  two  lessons. 

d.  Educational  Effort.    Chap.  Xm,  two  lessons.    Chap.  XIV,  one  lesson. 

e.  Means  to  secure  Civic  Aesthetics.  Chap.  XV,  one  lesson.  Chap. 
XVI,  one  lesson. 

Illustrations  may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  1904  and  March,  1905. 

The  Youth's  Companion  leaflets  (J.  B.  Upham),  Stoddard's  lectures  for 
foreign  cities. 

Madison  Park  and  Pleasure  Association,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

American  League  for  Civic  Improvement,  571 1  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Advertiung  catalogues  for  street  utilities. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be  gained  from  the  many  and  various 
references  cited  in  the  "Fore  word"  of  our  text  book. 
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APPENDIX. 

A  Course  in  Dress  Design  for  the  girls  of  the  Ninth  grade. 

The  pupils  are  to  collect  and  study  many  illustrated  fashion 
sheets  as  a  preparation  for  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  fol- 
lowing black  board  analjrsis: 

Dress  Design. 

Space  division. 

Vertical  lines  in  skirt, — in  waist. 

How  obtained  (By  stripes,  tucks,  insertion,  vest,  etc.) 

Effect.     (To  make  person  appear  taller.) 

When  desirable  (On  short  or  stout  people.) 

When  to  be  avoided  (On  very  tall  people.) 

Horizontal  lines. 
How  obtained  (By  wearing  yokes,  tucks,  shirring,  ruffles,  etc.) 
Effect.     (To  make  a  person  appear  shorter  and  broader.) 
When  desirable  (On  slender  people.) 
When  to  be  avoided  (On  stout  people.) 
Effort  in  sloping  belt,  ''Dip  front."  (To  make  waist  front  appear  longer.) 

Variety  in   space   division. 

General  law.  Teach  "Greek  division."  (A  small  division,  a  larger 
and  still  larger, — no  two  alike.) 

Discuss  designs  on  fashion  sheets  as'  to  variety  in  space  division  and 
whether  suited  to  stout  people  or  slender  people. 

Effect  of  plaids  (To  shorten  and  broaden.) 

Effect  of  plain  and  figured  goods  on  stout  people.  (A  plain  goods  is 
more  becoming  as  a  rule.) 

The  separate  waist  (A  waist  and  skirt  alike  are  more  becoming  to  stout 
people. 

Colors  generally  becoming  (black,  white,  dark  tilue,  dark  green,  garnet, 
brown,  etc.) 

Colors,  ''trying"  to  many  complexions.  (Violet,  orange,  bright  blue, 
tan,  etc. 

Colors,  becoming  to  different  complexions.  (Discuss  very  fully,  having 
the  girls  tell  what  colors  they  find  becoming  to  themselves.) 
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Lessons. 

X,  2,  3.  Pose  drawing.  Quick  sketches  from  different  members  of  the 
class. 

4,  5.    Discussion  and  review  of  black  board  analysis. 

6.  Each  giri  should  choose  a  design  from  the  fashion  sheets,  one  which 
would  be  suitable  for  herself,  and  copy  it,  making  changes  to  suit  her  own 
figure. 

7.  Drill  exercise  in  drawing  difficult  details,  "dip'*  belt,  the  foreshortened 
waist,  etc. 

8.  Complete  copy  and  cut  out  on  pencil  lines. 

9.  Draw  around  pattern  made  in  last  lesson,  several  times  very  lightly 
and  use  these  drawings  as  a  foundation  for  several  original  designs. 

10.  Discuss  designs  made  in  last  lesson  and  copy  best  one.  Send  for 
samples  of  dress  goods,  suitable  for  design. 

IX.    Choose  sample  and  color  the  design  to  match  sample. 
X2.    Complete. 

(Concluded.) 

ISABEL  SEWALL 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Natick,  Sherbom  and  Holliaton,  Masaachutetta 
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A  History  of  Architecture.  By  Banister  Fletcher  and  Banister 
F.  Fletcher.  Scribners,  1905.  740  pp.  51-2x8  1-2,  2000 
illustrations.    $6. 

The  fifth  edition  of  this  monumental  work,  admirably  printed,  and  taste- 
fully bound,  presents  the  history  of  architecture  in  a  form  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  the  subject,  and  high  school  students.  The  com- 
parative method  is  followed  throughout,  most  successfully,  not  only  in  the 
text  but  in  the  exquisitely  drawn  illustrations,  from  the  Tree  of  Architecture 
backing  the  frontispiece,  to  the  Forms  of  Arches  with  which  the  series  of 
astonishing  plates  is  ended.  The  text  is  concise, — almost  as  concise  as  Ploetz' 
Epitome! — but  it  is  supplemented  with  ample  bibliographies  for  those  who 
would  read  more.  Unusual  emphasis  is  placed  on  architecture,  other  than 
ecclesiastic,  including  castles,  town  halls,  and  private  houses. 

The  book  is  rich  in  illustrations  from  English  architecture.  For  example 
there  are  plates  showing  photographs  from  models  of  twenty-two  Eng^sh 
cathedrals  side  by  mde,  similarly  placed,  and  in  relative  sizes.  Plates  of  tjrpi- 
cal  moldings,  and  decorative  foliage  still  further  define  the  varieties  of  style; 
in  fact  the  whole  history  of  architectural  construction  and  decoration  may  be 
learned  almost  from  the  plates  alone.  The  book  teaches  objectively  as  well 
as  comparatively,  and  is  both  a  pedagogical  masterpiece  and  a  brilliant  resume 
of  architectural  history.  Moreover  it  answers  questions  often  asked  by  pupils 
but  almost  never  answered  in  histories.  How  did  the  Greeks  draw  their 
volutes?  What  are  the  refinements  of  the  Parthenon,  and  why  were  they 
introduced?  How  did  the  early  Bysantine  builders  construct  their  domes? 
How  did  the  Gothic  builders  develop  such  beautiful  spires?  How  did  Gothic 
windows  evolve?  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Renaissance  of  one 
country  and  that  of  another;  between  Italian  and  French,  for  example?  In 
short  this  work  is  probably  the  best  single  volume  history  of  architecture 
published,  and  certainly  the  most  attractive  to  young  students  of  the  subject. 

The  Romance  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci.     By  Dmitri  Merej  Kowski. 

$1.50* 

This  is  not  a  book  for  children.  It  is  a  book  for  supervisors  who  give 
talks  to  teachers,  high  school  pupils,  and  others,  on  any  phase  of  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  central  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, of  which  the  date  1500  may  be  taken  as  the  pivotal  year.  The  char- 
acters which  appear  in  the  Romance  are  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  the 
Borgias,  Savonarola,  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  originals  of  some  of  the 
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most  famous  of  Lionardo's  portraits  of  women.  Lionardo  himself  moves 
through  that  volcanic  worid,  calmly  and  with  a  seeing  eye  which  places  him 
centuries  ahead  of  his  time.  One  closes  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  he 
has  made  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  a  man  to  be  loved,  pitied,  and  won> 
dered  at  forever,  one  of  the  very  greatest  men  the  world  has  produced.  The 
author  has  been  true  to  the  facts  of  Lionardo's  life,  and  quotes  liberally  from 
original  documents.  The  book  is  therefore  reliable  for  reference.'  Moreover, 
it  is  good  reading,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ''romance"  is  confined  to  a 
very  few  chapters. 

Delight,  the  Soul  of  Art.    By  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy.    Lippincott. 

$1.50. 

After  escaping  from  the  confunon  of  mind  induced  by  the  statements  Art  is 
delight  (p.  10),  Delight  is  the  soul  of  art  (p.  14),  The  art-impulse  is  the  union  of 
two  delights  (p.27).  Delight  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  a  work  of 
Art  (p*  49)»  The  seeker  after  beauty  will  find  truth,  and  truth  is  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  things  (p.  60),  the  idea  of  the  author  gradually  dawns  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  becomes  a  pleasure.  The  chapter 
on  Sincerity  and  Conviction  is  good  for  all  who  "just  love  to  paint;"  and  that 
on  Inspiration  presents  the  doctrine  in  the  white  light  of  phjrsiological  psy- 
chology in  a  startling  fashion,  calculated  to  make  the  most  serious  artist 
think  the  whole  problem  through  again.  It  is  a  stimulating  book,  and  on 
the  whole  incontestably  true  and  just  in  its  conclusions.  It  will  enable  any 
open  minded  artist,  craftsman  or  art  lover  to  get  his  bearings,  so  to  speak, 
and  discover  whither  he  is  going.  "We  are  all  too  apt  to  take  delight  in  noth- 
ing and  make  a  business  of  everjrthing,  including  art."  But  "even  now  there 
are  signs  that  the  American  people  are  tiring  of  their  triumphant  industrialism. 
*  *  when  people  become  familiar  with  the  old  which  is  good,  they  will 
demand  a  new  which  will  be  better." 

Baby's    Red    Letter    Days.    By    Jessie    Wilcox    Smith.    Just's 
Food  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    25  cents. 

This  artistic  advertising  pamphlet,  which  may  be  had  only  by  "sending 
the  name  of  your  family  physician  and  twenty-five  cents  to  Just's  Food  Com-' 
pany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,"  is  mentioned  here  solely  because  of  its  artistic  merit. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  is  one  of  the  best  living  interpreters  of  child  life,  and  in 
this  pamphlet  she  has  again  proved  herself  to  be  a  designer  of  no  ordinary 
ability.    Every  smallest  detail  of  the  decoration  is  "peculiariy  appropriate" 
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and  skilfully  drawn.  The  i^tes  are  good  examples  of  two-color  printing. 
Every  page  illustrates  the  prindi^es  of  design  applied  with  sense  and  unfail- 
ing good  taste,  and  the  embossed  cover  design  is  perhaps  best  of  all. 

THE  APRIL  MAGAZINES 

Prom  th«  point  of  view  of 
tho  teAchor  of  Manual  Aita 

FOR  a  complete  index  and  gxiide  to  the  contents  of  current 
periodicals  see  **What's  in  the  Magazines,"  a  little  monthly 
published  by  The  Dial  Company,  Chicago,  at  five  cents  a  copy 
or  fifty  cents  a  year.  This  unique  publication  contains  each 
month,  in  addition  to  a  statement  of  the  contents  of  each  leading 
magazine,  a  list  of  Important  Illustrations  and  Artistic  Features, 
arranged  under  artist's  names.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  who  wish  to  keep  posted,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
covers  completely  one  phase  of  that  which  has  been  attempted 
here,  this  section  of  the  School  Arts  Book  will  be  somewhat 
modified  in  future.  Among  articles  not  referred  to  in  this 
Index,  or  not  commented  upon,  the  following  are  important  to 
the  teacher: 

House  Beautiful:  A  sensible  and  admirably  illustrated  article  on  Good 
and  Bad  Design  in  Houses,  by  Robert  C.  Spencer,  Jr. 

Manual  Training  Magazine:  An  article  on  Furniture  Design  by  Fred 
D.  Crawshaw,  with  drawings  by  Edwin  V.  Lawrence.  Raised  Metal  Work 
by  Augustus  F.  Rose. 

Photo-Era:  Reproduction  from  Gilbert  Stuart's  Panl  Revere,  and  twenty- 
five  photographs  illustrating  Historic  Boston  as  seen  by  Paul  Revere.  Three 
portraits  of  Indians,  one  a  superb  ideal  Indian  chief,  p.  253. 

Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly:  In  the  series  describing  pictures  in 
the  Tate  Gallery,  London,  the  Martjrrdom  of  St.  Stephen  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais 
is  described  and  illustrated. 

Printing  Art:  Splendid  examples  of  photographic  reproducing  processes. 
Several  good  harmonies  of  color. 
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St.  Nicholas:  The  Lighthouse-Builder's  Son,  an  article  on  the  life  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  unique  pen  drawings  by  John  Boyd  and  a  half- 
tone from  the  bronze  memorial  by  Siunt-Gaudens.  Gaspard  the  Brave,  has 
six  well  drawn  half-tones  by  Herbert  Pans,  giving  simple  medieval  costumes. 

International  Studio:  Almost  a  Tree  number:  Glowing  autumn  foliage 
in  orange  (frontispiece)  by  Alfred  East,  masterly  sketches  of  trees,  in  pencil, 
and  a  water  color  of  trees  by  the  same  artist.  Decorative  treatment  of  trees 
in  carved  wood,  pp.  131, 132  and  174;  in  embroidery,  pp.  132, 133;  in  silhouette, 
pp.  149,  175  and  176;  in  photograph,  pp.  x86,  187;  in  light  and  shade,  pp. 
i6o,XLIX,  and  L;  in  careful  pencil  rendering  of  detail,  pp.  184  and  185;  and 
in  color,  pp.  167  and  LI.  The  plates  showing  Nature's  Aid  to  Design  are 
from  the  cineraria,  the  da£fodil,  the  laurel,  the  potato  vine  and  the  mjriXe. 

Suburban  Life:    Frontispiece,  Ascension  Lilies,  photographed  by  McFar- 
land.    Professor  Maynard  tdls  How  to  Have  a  Good  Lawn  (in  front  of  a 
school  house,  for  example). 

Masters  in  Art:  The  publishers  have  caught  up  with  the  calendar!  The 
February  number  is  upon  David  and  his  work.  Those  who  have  known  his 
work  chiefly  through  his  classic  subjects  will  be  delighted  with  his  portraits, 
especially  that  of  Pius  Vn.  The  March  number  presents  the  work  of  that 
modem  genius,  B5cklin,  known  to  everybody  by  his  solemn  Island  of  Death, 
and  to  some  by  his  amusing  pictures  of  the  deep  sea  folk.  His  Sacred  Grove 
is  most  admirably  reproduced,  considering  the  attendant  difficulties,  as  well 
reproduced  as  possible  in  black  and  white.  The  April  number  is  devoted  to 
Sodoma,  who  never  before  appeared  to  so  good  advantage. 

Brush  and  Pencil:  March.  The  Art  Industries  of  America  series  is 
continued  with  an  article  on  Mural  Painting,  with  twenty-five  illustrations. 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  Exhibit  is  reviewed,  and  other  exhibits,  with  more 
than  thirty  illustrations  from  works  by  American  artists. 
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EVERYBODY  has  heard  some  version  of  that  story  about 
the  barbarian  potentate  who  heard  a  civilized  orchestra 
for  the  first  ti^ie,  and  who  liked  best  ^^The  very  first  piece  they 
played;  the  one  before  the  first  one  on  the  program."  And  I 
suppose  that  everybody  remembers  his  first  experience  with 
an  oratorio  better  than  the  oratorio  itself, — ^the  great  hall  hum- 
ming with  the  gathering  crowd,  the  thump  of  the  seats  turned 
down  by  the  ushers,  the  singers  dropping  in  by  twos  and  threes, 
the  musicians  arriving  with  their  diverse  instruments;  and  then 
the  squeaking  and  twanging,  the  soft  whistling  and  the  low 
growling,  constantly  increasing  in  volume  and  in  variety,  as 
the  violins  and  the  viols,  the  fiutes  and  the  oboes,  the  cdlos, 
the  harps,  and  the  other  things  unknown  by  name  to  the  layman, 
slipped  into  time.  I  believe  that  first  sweet  inundation  of  the 
tide  of  harmony  which  fiows  to  the  Mosaic  rod  of  the  leader, 
would  not  be  half  so  thrilling  had  we  not  seen  the  filling  of  the 
stage  and  heard  the  tuning  of  the  orchestra. 

Have  you  been  up  at  four  o'clock  one  of  these  superb  May 
mornings?  You  ought  to  do  that  at  least  once  a  year,  to  see 
the  majestic  rising  of  the  curtain  of  the  night,  and  to  hear  the 
prelude  to  the  day's  message  played  by  the  full  company  of 
birds.  But  I  am  sure  it  would  mean  more  to  you  had  you  been 
up  early  during  April  to  note  the  gathering  of  the  performers. 
Then  you  would  have  heard  the  flicker  picking  his  strings,  the 
sparrow  playing  a  little  run,  the  bluebird  fifing  a  note  or  two, 
the  red-wing  trying  a  chord,  the  robin  playing  his  fiute.  They 
saunter  in  one  or  two  at  a  time  until  about  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  choir  is  full,  and  then,  every  morning  at  four,  the 
overture  is  performed,  with  an  abandon  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
Hungarian  orchestra. 

€L  Some  who  read  these  words  live  in  a  city  and   cannot  see 
that  which  '^makes  each  day  a  festival."    I  am  sorry  for  you. 
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All  you  can  do  is  to  look  up  at  the  morning  sky,  out  of  reach, 
above  the  chimneys^  and  remember  that  it  spreads  out  beyond  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  city,  beyond  the  ruined  fields,  to  the  sweet 
valleys  and  the  lordly  hills  where  brooks  babble  and  the  shy 
wild  things  grow  as  they  please  in  the  soft  sunshine,  and  the 
birds  thrill  the  elastic  air  with  song.  Yes,  there  is  one  other 
thing  you  can  do;  you  can  read  the  poets,  and  by  their  aid  image 
more  clearly  what  is  taking  place  in  the  op^i,  where 

"There's  a  whisper  in  the  orchard,  there's  a  lauf^iter  in  the  breeze, 

There's  a  catbird's  chuckle  in  the  mBfUe  tree; 
And  the  wind  has  come  from  westward,  scattering  the  maple-keys! 
Oh,  its  time  to  break  your  fetters  and  be  free!" 

But  you  can't  be  free,  you  say?  No,  perhaps  not,  wholly; 
but  do  let  your  spirit  motmt  with  the  rising  sap;  let  your  heart 
feel  the  throb  of  the  May;  then  even  your  city  schoolroom  will 
glow  with  a  mellower  light,  and  there  will  be  a  sweeter  music 
in  the  morning,  and  the  dry  stick  of  schoolroom  work  will  bud 
and  blossom  like  Aaron's  rod. 

€L  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  drawing?  somebody  is  ask- 
ing. Well,  if  you  can't  see  without  being  told,  it  is  no  use  to  try 
to  explain.  The  School  Arts  Book  stands  for  beauty  in  school 
work,  for  a  more  beautiful  school  life,  for  a  beautiful  life.  When 
it  can  not  stand  longer  for  Beauty,  it  will  shut  up  shop.  Of  all 
the  suggestions  received  in  response  to  my  editorial  in  the  March 
number,  there  was  only  one  that  stirred  my  blood,  and  that  was 
to  make  the  School  Arts  Book  a  coverless  teachers'  journal  9x12 
printed  in  small  t3rpe  on  wood  pulp  paper  to  save  expense !  Lovers 
of  beauty  have  to  forgive  the  School  Arts  Book  a  htmdred  hurts 
a  month  even  now;  but  when  it  presimies  to  talk  about  **Art" 
and  to  preach  beauty  from  pages  of  that  sort — 

*'Why,  then  well  be  dead,  dont  you  know!" 
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€L  We  would  like  to  thank  personally  every  subscriber  who 
wrote  to  us  about  our  Magazine.  Not  a  letter  was  received  that 
did  not  contain  some  helpful  suggestion  to  Editor  or  Publisher. 
We  are  sure  those  letters  will  help  to  make  a  better  School  Arts 
Book  next  year.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it  alone.  You 
must  all  help  by  saying  a  good  word  whenever  possible  to  increase 
the  subscription  list.  We  have  been  criticised  for  being  so  frank 
with  you,  about  "the  charity  work  the  School  Arts  Book  has 
been  doing  for  the  past  four  years."  Well,  that  is  one  way  to 
look  at  it.  There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view.  The 
bringing  of  beauty  into  school  work,  the  presentation  of 
drawing,  design,  and  handicraft  in  vital  relation  to  school  life, 
the  vivifying  of  art  educational  theories  by  means  of  artistic 
practice,  is  nothing  short  of  a  reform.  Every  reform  must 
have  sturdy  advocates  willing  to  stand  by  each  other  in  self- 
sacrificing  service  for  the  conmion  good,  and  among  such  com- 
panions where  is  the  place  for  bluff  and  insincerity?  We  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  Truth  and  Beauty  and  Goodness  will  win. 
"Applaud  us  when  we  run;  console  us  when  we  fall;  cheer  us 
when  we  recover,  but  let  us  pass  on — ^for  God's  sake,  let  us  pass 
on,"  TOGETHER. 

€L  We  commend  to  our  readers  the  contributed  articles  this 
month.  The  Poke  Bonnet  Ladies  by  Miss  Cleveland  smacks 
of  the  real  thing — a  joyful  school  tipder  a  teacher  of  power. 
Under  such  conditions  all  things  good  and  true  and  beautiful 
are  possible.  The  article  reminded  me  of  a  set  of  drawings  I 
received  long  ago  from  somebody,  upon  the  subject  "If  the 
dandelion  were  a  little  girl  how  would  she  be  dressed?"  You 
really  ought  to  see  these  sunshiny  drawings!  The  little  dande- 
lion girls  appear  suddenly  above  the  grass,  or  run  to  meet  you 
with  outspread  arms,  or  come  creeping  to  meet  you,  .slowly,  or 
stand  perfectly  still  waiting  for  you  to  come;  but  all  of  them 
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are  beautiful  in  their  ''rich  sheen  of  gold  and  green.''  All  have 
golden  hair  of  course,  all  are  dressed  in  dandelion  colors,  even 
to  the  brown  of  the  root,  in  some  cases,  for  the  shoes.  How^ 
children  love  make-believe!  And  what  a  good  exercise  in 
mixing  water  colors  to  match  the  hues  of  nature! 

€L  Two  School  Bags  by  Miss  Soper  presents  a  genuine  problem 
entirely  delightful  to  children.  The  chief  defect  in  much  of  our 
work  just  now  is  its  artificiality.  Our  problems  are  school  prob- 
lems, not  life  problems;  sham  problems  made  for  ''educational" 
purposes;  men  of  straw  set  up  by  the  teacher  to  be  knocked  down 
by  the  long  suffering  pupils;  piles  of  stones  to  be  moved  just  for 
the  sake  of  moving  them.    In  many  of  our  schools,  day  after  day, 

The  King  of  France  with  forty  thousand  men, 

marches  up  a  hill  and  then  marches  down  again, — disgusted! 
Let  us  search  for  real  problems  and  tasks  as  for  hidden  treasure. 
Real  life  is  what  the  children  delight  in,  and  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from,  in  the  dajrs  of  their  school  pilgrimage. 

Those  weaving  patterns,  by  the  way,  are  bits  of  genuine 
design,  and  that  is  why  the  children  are  so  fond  of  making  them. 
But  do  have  the  bojrs  and  girls  know  about  other  uses  of 
the  squared  ground.  Show  them  examples  of  tile  floors,  of 
designs  in  mosaic  (little  squares  of  colored  marble  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  modem  office  buildings),  and  in  parquetry  (wooden 
tiles).  Let  them  know  that  the  squared  background  is  used 
sometimes  purely  for  the  decorative  effect  of  the  pattern  based 
upon  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  drawing  from  a  great  tile  about 
two  feet  high  and  six  feet  long  over  a  door-way  in  the  beautiful 
tiled  mosque  of  Rustem  Pasha,  Constantinople.  It  is  an  Arabic 
inscription  in  Cufic  characters,  reading  each  way  (one  reversed) 
from  the  center,  "There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God." 
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<L  The  Solar  Prints  described  by  Professor  Weed,  the  Pottery 
Kihi  by  Mr.  Boone,  the  Stencilled  Rug  by  Miss  Edson,  these  are 
ail  real  problems,  having  to  do  with  the  life  that  now  is,  so  far 
as  the  child  is  cohcemed,  and  therefore  having  promise  for  the 
life  that  is  sure  to  come  to  him  later.  Or,  perhaps  the  reverse 
of  that  is  nearer  the  truth.    Having  to  do  with  the  life  that  is  to 


come  to  him  and  therefore  full  of  promise  (as  an  educational 
factor)  in  the  life  that  the  child  is  living  in  school.  It  is  true 
either  way.  There  is  no  life  but  Life,  and  Education  is  the  hand- 
maid of  Life. 

Here  is  a  sensible  problem  in  design  from  Mr.  J.  Winthrop 
Andrews,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Chicopee,  Mass., — a  problem 
taken  from  the  actual  requirements  of  the  schoolroom,  a  port- 
able bulletin  for  the  drawing  outlines.  Each  month's  outline 
is  hektographed  on  a  separate  sheet  of  manila  paper.  The  pad, 
with  a  ring  for  hanging,  at  the  back,  and  with  a  sheath,  top  and 
bottom,  for  holding  the  sheets  in  place,  is  made  of  tough  gray 
paper,  and  decorated  tastefully  in  a  darker  gray  of  slightly  different 
hue.  The  decoration  is  abstract  in  character,  appropriate  all 
the  year  around.     Mr.  Andrews  says: 

The  Commercial  Pepartment  of  the  High  School  kindly  did  the  tjrpe 
writing,  while  the  holders  were  made  and  designed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Art 
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Classes.  All  the  teachers  have  been  furnished  with  the  holders  which  are 
hung  on  the  wall  so  that  the  pupils  may  see  what  the  work  of  the  month  is 
to  be.  The  holder  which  I  send  was  made  by  Miss  Pauline  Williams  of  the 
Second  year  class. 

All  of  which  shows  helpful  cooperation, — another  good  point. 

C  One  of  the  most  attractive  color  charts  (from  the  child's 
point  of  view)  came  to  me  last  spring  from  Miss  Annie  W.  Carleton, 
Needham,  Mass.  It  consisted  of  a  card  containing  a  rainbow 
arch  of  color  made  entirely  of  pressed  flowers,  columbines  for 
red,  rag-worts  for  orange,  buttercups  for  yellow,  jacks  for  green, 
forget-me-nots  for  blue,  and  violets  for  violet.  Beneath  the 
arch  was  printed  in  carefully  drawn  letters 

'Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there; 

All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us. 

C  Every  supervisor  who  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  latest  publica- 
tion by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney  of  New  York,  the  Illustrated  Leaflets 
on  the  Primary  Constructive  Work,  will  be  fortunate  indeed. 
The  set  comprises  six  four  paged  leaflets  each  containing  dia- 
grams and  sketches  of  some  htmdred  and  fifty  objects  to  be 
made  with  splints  and  tablets  or  from  paper  and  cardboard. 
These  leaflets  are  not  for  sale  or  for  general  distribution,  but 
there  may  be  a  few  copies  to  spare.  It  is  suggested  that  those 
who  desire  to  secure  them  make  early  application,  and  enclose 
with  their  letters  a  liberal  supply  of  postage  stamps;  the  leaflets 
would  be  cheap  at  the  cost  of  a  sheet  of  stamps. 

€1 1  have  been  asked  several  times  for  some  concise  accotmt  of 
the  processes  involved  in  the  printing  of  calico.  The  very  best 
information  on  that  topic  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, well  illustrated,  by  Mr.  William  P.  Atwood,  of  the  Hamilton 
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Mills,  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  appeared  in  The  Textile  American, 
beginning  with  the  July  number,  1905.  Among  the  illustrations 
are  photographs  and  diagrams  of  the  printing  machinery,  and 
examples  of  tjrpical  patterns. 

€L  A  mistake  was  made  in  the  February  number  in  announcing^ 
the  price  of  Bird  Portraits  as  $1.  The  price  of  the  set  is  S4 
net,  and  single  prints  are  sold  for  50  cents.  We  regret  the 
annoyance  this  slip  has  caused  our  subscribers,  and  Messrs. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Company,  the  publishers  of  this  unique 
and  valuable  work. 

€L  Some  of  the  most  sensible  and  beautiful  manual  arts  work 
in  the  country  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
C.  A.  Hammel,  at  Greensboro  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  North  Carolina.  It  is  all  based  on  the  local  industries 
and  school  needs,  and  the  materials  used  are  native  materials. 
''To  be  content  with  such  things  as  I  have,  but  not  content 
until  I  have  made  the  most  of  them,"  is  a  good  article  to 
have  in  one's  creed. 

€L  How  about  London  in  1908?  Send  your  name  and  address 
and  one  dollar  to  the  American  Secretary  of  the  British-Ameri- 
can Correspondence  Association,  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  for  the 
first  Report  and  all  further  information  which  may  be  available 
regarding  the  next  International  Congress  on  the  teaching  of 
Drawing. 

€L  The  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association  holds 
its  thirteenth  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  May  1-4.  A  rich  pro- 
gram is  offered.  The  Editor  regrets  that  it  arrived  too  late 
for  the  April  number,  and  too  late  for  an  extended  notice  in  the 
May  number.  By  the  time  our  subscribers  read  this  paragraph 
the  meeting  will  have  been  held.  The  official  report  will  be 
reviewed  in  due  time. 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWING. 


ALL  the  drawings  came  flat.  Good!  They  were  for  the 
most  part  thoughtfully  drawn,  and  faithfully  colored. 
The  variety  of  subjects  presented  was  notable.  In  all  but  two 
cases  the  work  had  been  sifted  at  home  and  only  the  best  sub- 
mitted. 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
Wilfred  Bean,  Duck,  water  color,  Grade  Vn,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Lawrence  H.  Bailey,  Grade  Vm,  N.  Scituate,  Mass. 
Victor  Mann,  Grade  VIII,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 
Mabel  Olson,  Grade  IV,  Ada,  Minn. 
Valmore  Hadd,  Grade  VIII,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Alice  Witt,  Grade  Vn,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  colored  pencils  and  Badge. 
tjohn  Datson,  Grade  VIII,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Kenneth  Wilson,  Grade  V,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Alice  Craft,  Grade  Vin,  New  York  City. 
Edna  Boulware,  Grade  VI,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Clara  Wetherhee,  Grade  VI,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Katherine  Mungall,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
George  M.  Colt,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
ttFdith  Rowley,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
William  Vahlgrin,  Grade  Vn,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Karl  C.  Mason,  Grade  IX,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Emil  Schilling,  Grade  Vn,  Plymouth,  Michigan. 
Edna  Hartwell,  Grade  IX,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Theodore  L.  Bailey,  Grade  VI,  N.  Scituate,  Mass. 

fAn  honor  mark.     A  prize  winner  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Charlie  Johnson,  Grade  IV,  £.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Isabel  Allen,  Danbuiy,  Conn. 
Russell  Tiyon,  Grade  VII,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Winifred  Brown,  Grade  VII,  Allston,  Mass. 
Cecilia  Ainslie,  Grade  Vin,  N.  Scituate,  Mass.^ 
Gilhert  Sisson,  Grade  VIII,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Arthur  Thompson,  Grade  VI,  Saxton's  River,  Vt. 
'^^lliam  Kugler,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Max  L.  Hillmer,  Grade  VIII,  Plymouth,  Michigan. 
Marian  Shand,  Grade  VI,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Ruth  Chadwick,  Grade  m,  Ifantucket,  Mass. 
Loma  Freeton,  Grade  VIII,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
L.  Henderson,  Plymouth,  Michigan. 
Rose  Lizotte,  Grade  IV,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
George  Blanchard,  Grade  HI,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
Alta  Henning,  Grade  HI,  Onoka,  Minn. 
Romer  French,  Grade  IV,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Pearlie  Lomme,  Grade  VUI,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Walter  Phelps,  Grade  VI,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Olga  Lawson,  Grade  VUI,  Forest  Hills,  Mass. 
tBemice  Gillespie,  Grade  IX,  Augusta,  Me. 


Ruth  H.  Whitcomb 
Gladys  Westgate 
Lusee  Weeks 
Mildred  Thomas 
Cecelia  Surprenant 
Alfred  St.  Martin 
John  Shutts 
Arthur  Sanford 
Rose  Salzer 
Esther  Ross 
Robert  Rogers 
Ward  Richards 
t  Julia  Remark 
Alfred  Racine 


Honorable  Mention. 

Frank  Murray 
Ethel  Morrison 
Gladys  Moore 
George  Miller 
tWallace  Metcalf 
Joe  Manicro 
John  Ledovitch 
Maurice  Laing 
Sarah  Kibbe 
tHjalmar  Johnson 
Gertrude  Hunter 
Gladys  Holden 
Karl  S.  Hillmer 
t  Joseph  Hamilton 


Margaret  Frankland 
Walter  C.  EUiott 
Irma  Eckels 
Katie  C.  Coiy 
tttlrma  J'  Cole 
Ralph  Coates 
Helen  V.  Clark 
Bemice  Clapp 
fRebecca  F.  Chappell 
Mildred  Case 
Mary  Capistrand 
Kather3rne  Campbell 
Lawrence  Buskey 
Vera  Brennison 


fAn  honor  mark.     A  prize  winner  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Alvin  Pine 
Eugene  Oviatt 
Adrian  Norcross 
t  Albert  Nole 
Dorothy  Newman 


Elizabeth  (jreene 
Edgar  Goodrich 
Marion  Gendron 
Helen  Gage 
Raymond  Fuller 


Emma  Brady 
Harold  Bowes 
Florence  Bodine 
Mabel  Baker 
Duane  Aldrich 


Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 

Several  badges  are  still  unclaimed.  They  will  be  retained  at  North  Scituate 
until  proper  addresses  are  furnished. 

Please  do  not  forget  name  and  full  address  on  the  back  of  each  sheet. 

([^'The  badges  of  the  School  Arts  Guild  are  not  for  sale.  They  may  be  won 
by  good  work,  but  in  no  other  way  can  they  be  secured.  The  Guild  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  enthusiasm,  as  many  letters  attest. 
To  sell  the  badges  would  be  an  injustice  to  all  who  have  fairly  wqn  them. 

WatervUet,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: — 

The  April  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book  came  during  vacation  so  I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  children;  but  can  imagine  how  their  eyes  will  shine 
when  they  learn  that  we  have  received  three  prizes  and  four  honorable  men- 
tions. They  will  all  feel  proud  of  Madison  Trimble  as  winner  of  the  second 
prize.  He  is  a  faithful  little  worker,  and  I  know  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  to  do  better  work.  The  badges  will  be  a  complete  surprise  as  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  contest  or  of  their  drawings  being  sent. 


tAn  honor  mark.     A  prise  winner  in  fome  previous  contest. 
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Eveiy  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has  circulars  of  information 
ready  for  mailing.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

THE  EASTERN  ART  TEACHERS'  AND  THE  EASTERN  MANUAL 

TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Combined  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
Manual  Training  Association  held  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn  and  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  May  31,  June  i,  and  June  2d,  1906.  For  pro- 
gram and  Convention  Report  address  Herman  Bucher,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago  University,  Chicago,  May  ist,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  1906.  For  program  and  convention  report  address  Mary  E.  Chamber- 
lain, Sec'y,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  « 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 

Summer  Session.  July  5th  to  August  i6th.  Courses  are  offered  in  24 
departments  of  the  University.  The  Department  of  Manual  Training  offers 
the  following  courses:  Manual  Training  for  the  primary  grades;  elementary 
wood-working;  advanced  wood-working;  materials  and  methods  of  wood 
construction;  metal  and  enamel-work  and  jewelry;  school  pottery.  An- 
notmcement  of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Dr.  James  C.  Egbert. 

IPSWICH,  MASS.,  ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW. 

(i)  Ten  Lectures  on  Composition,  with  class  criticism  of  students  work; 
(a)  Theory  of  structure  in  space  arts ;  (b)  appreciation  of  historic  examples, 
abundant  illustrations ;  (c)  original  work  in  composition,  drawing  in  line  and 
mass,  charcoal  sketching,  color  scheming,  simple  forms  of  handwork,  stencil 
cutting,  perforated  metal,  textile  printing. 

(2)  Landscape  painting  out  of  doors  with  a  studio  criticism  each  week. 

(3)  Weekly  conferences  of  Art  Teachers  for  discussion  of  methods. 

(4)  Evening  lectures  on  Art  Appreciation,  with  slides. 

First  meeting  of  students  will  be  at  the  Studio,  Bayberry  Hill,  Tuesday, 
July  10,  9.30  A.  M.  Address,  for  circular,  A.  W.  Dow,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Summer  session,  June  18  to  August  17,  1906.  Faculty  of  50.  More 
than  100  courses.     Special  attention  given  to   Art   and  Design  and  Manual 
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Training.     For  circular  giving  full  information,  address  Thomas  Arkle  Clark, 
Director,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

THE  HARVARD  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AlH)  SCIENCES 

(i)  Theoiy  of  Pure  Design,  lectures  with  experimental  practice  intended 
for  Art  Students,  Designers,  Teachers  of  Design  and  of  the  History  of  Art.  Dr. 
Denman  Ross,  Assistant,  Professor  Mowll. 

(2)  Landscape  Painting,  a  general  consideration  of  landscape.  The 
painting  of  landscape,  from  early  Italian  painting  to  English  painting  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  recent  landscape  painting.  Mr.  Arthur  Pope, 
Instructor. 

(3)  Architectural  Drawing,  Mr.  W.  D.  Swan,  Instructor.  History  of 
European  Architecture,  two  courses,  the  one  to  about  the  year  A.  D.  1000, 
and  the  other  from  about  the  year  1000  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance,  con- 
ducted by  H.  L.  Warren,  Professor  of  Architecture.  Address  the  Clerk  of 
the  Summer  School,  16  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  ART  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

I.  Preparatory  Course,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Langzettel  and  G.  A.  Thompson. 
The  technical  course  in  Art  includes  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Composi- 
tion, and  Decorative  and  Illustrative  Design:  with  lectures  on  Perspective, 
the  Theory  of  Color,  Means  and  Processes  of  Art.  The  course  is  planned  for 
professional  students  and  for  teachers,  illustrating  the  system  and  methods  of 
instruction  in  Art.  To  those  taking  the  course  in  Art,  beside  the  technical 
class-room  practice,  the  collection  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  the  Art  Library, 
and  other  privileges  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  School  of  Art  are  available  for 
purposes  of  study  at  specified  hours.  The  Art  Library  contains  work  relating 
to  the  histoiy  and  literature  of  art,  technical  hand-books  and  current  art 
periodicals,  and  collections  of  etchings  and  engravings.  The  general  libraries 
also  contain  many  books  germane  to  this  course. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

15th  Simimer  Session,  July  5th  to  August  15th,  1906.  Numerous 
courses  in  the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychology,  English,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Languages,  the  Natural  Sciences,  History  and  Political  Science. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  opportunities  in  Drawing  and  Design  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Furlong.  Full  course  in  Mantud  Training  and 
Shop  Work.     For  announcement,  address  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  Univenity  of 
Temiessee,  Knoxville,  June  19  to  July  27,  will  offer  eztensiye  courses  in 
drawing,  art,  and  all  forms  of  manual  training,  for  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  An  able  corps  of  teachers — not  less  than  three  in 
each  department — will  have  charge  of  this  work.  The  courses  offered  will 
be  similar  to  those  given  last  year,  with  such  modifications  and  advanced 
work  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers  who  took  this 
work  last  year.  More  definite  statement  of  instructors  and  courses  will  be 
given  in  the  next  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book. 

ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION     OF 

NEW  YORK 

Although  not  a  summer  school  but  a  day  and  evening  school  of  note 
(Silver  Medal,  St.  Louis  Exposition)  with  competent  and  sympathetic  instructors 
the  Art  School  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  7  East  15th  St.,  may  be 
mentioned  here.  In  its  chosen  field  it  does  a  distinct,  serviceable  work.  The 
classes  cover  all  phases  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling  but  especial 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  Arts  and  Crafts  utilizing  the  theoiy  of  design,  espe- 
cially in  the  New  Art  Embroidery. 

MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL 

Comer  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets,  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  There  are  five  Elective  Courses,  each  requiring 
four  years.  First  course — Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition.  Second 
course — Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  Third  course — Constructive 
Arts  and  Design.  Fourth  course — Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  Fifth 
course — ^Teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Super- 
vision.   For  circulars  apply  to  George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal. 

THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Sununer  School,  beginning  July  a,  1906. 
The  teachers  will  be  regular  instructors  of  the  Art  Institute.  Drawing,  Illustra- 
tion, Sculpture,  Painting,  Designing,  July  2  to  September  22,  (12  weeks),  $25.00. 
Juvenile,  July  2  to  September  i,  (9  weeks),  $12.00.  Normal  Instruction,  July 
2  to  August  4,  (5  weeks),  $20.00.  Classes  in  Potteiy  and  Ceramics.  Send  for 
special  circulars  giving  complete  information  concerning  all  classes.  For 
further  information  address  Ralph  W.  Holmes,  School  Registrar,  Art  Institute, 
Chicago. 
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LANDSCAPE,  FIGURE  A3XD  AITIMAL  PAIKTIIIG 

Mr.*H.  R.  Poore  will  receive  a  number  of  pupils  at  Lyme,  Comi.,  com- 
mencing July  I.  Criticism  either  special  or  to  groups.  Landscape,  Figure 
and  Animal  painting.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  study  of 
Landscape,  but  opportunities  will  also  be  had  for  painting  the  Figure  and 
Animals  in  Landscape.  All  study  will  be  directed  toward  a  complete  pic- 
torial result.  Work  will  be  done  out  of  doors.  Dtiring  inclement  weather 
students  will  proceed  with  the  technical  processes  of  painting  in  the  studio. 
For  circular,  address  care  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     After  July  i,  Lyme,  Conn. 

LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE  PAINTING 

Lyme,  Connecticut. 

Frank  Vincent  Dumond,  Director.  In  session  from  June  15th  to  Sept- 
ember 15th,  1906.  There  will  be  three  criticisms  each  week,  two  out  of 
doors  in  landscape  and  figure  painting — indoors,  one  general  criticism  on  all 
work  done.  Terms,  $15.00  per  month  in  advance.  For  information  address 
Miss  M.  L.  Purdin,  215  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  after  June  15th, 
Lyme,  Conn. 

THE  MYSTIC  ART  SCHOOL 

Opens  June  ist.     Landscape  Painting,  Composition,  Illustration,  Sketch 
Classes.    Especial  effort  will  be  made  to  adapt  the  Stmmier's  work  to  the 
'  winter's  needs  in  the  Public  Schools.     New   thoughts   mean   new   energies. 
Write  for  a  circular.    The  Mystic  Art  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

ERIC  PAPE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Head  Instructor  and  Director,  Eric  Pape. 

New  and  superbly  fitted  studios  with  every  fadlity  for  study.  No 
examinations  for  admission.  Students  begin  at  once  drawing  from  the  nude 
and  draped  living  model,  and  are  trained  in  sound  knowledge  of  Drawing, 
with  Painting  in  Color  and  Monochrome,  Oil  and  Water  Color,  Charcoal, 
Red  Chalk,  Wash,  Gouache,  Pencil  and  Pen-and-ink. 

During  May  students  will  work  at  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Composition,  decorative  design,  pjrrogravure,  and  the  applied  arts  included 
in  these  courses.  Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  classes,  with  special 
Saturday  forenoon  classes.  Medals,  scholarships  and  prizes.  For  circulars 
address  Secretary,  Farragut  Building,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  PRANG  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  DRAWING 

Address  the  Prang  Educational  Company,   113  University  Place,   Hew 
York. 

AUGSBURG  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  FOR  GRADE  AND  SPECIAL 

TEACHERS,  CHICAGO, 

Beginning  July  9th.  Held  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  Building 
and  conducted  under  the  personal  direction  of  Professor  D.  R.  Augsburg, 
Director  of  Art  Instruction  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  author  of  a  number  of 
works  on  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  Address  £.  S.  Smith,  Editor  Pub- 
lishing Company,  224  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BOOTHBAY  HARBOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition  and  Design.  Address  A.  G. 
Randall,  Director  of  Manual  Arts,   Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN 

Address  Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler,  26  Cabot  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

American  Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  57th  Street,  N.  Y. 

The  Art  Students'  League  will  conduct  classes  in  Drawing,  PaintJng, 
Illustration,  Composition  and  Modeling,  under  Mr.  George  B.  Bridgman  and 
H.  Daniel  Webster.  Classes  will  begin  June  4th  and  continue  until  September 
22.  Excellent  opportunities  are  offered  to  teachers  and  those  students  who 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  League.  Circular  of 
information  mailed  on  application. 

ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  out-of-door  painting  classes  of  the  Art  Students'  League  will  this 
year  be  held  at  Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  with  Mr.  Birge  Harrison 
as  instructor.  Three  criticisms  will  be  given  each  week;  two  in  the  field,  and 
one  in  the  studio.  Term  will  begin  June  15th  and  continue  until  September  ist. 
Circular  of  information  on  application. 

THE  COGGESHALL  CAMP 

At  Lanesville  (Cape  Ann),  Massachusetts,  combines  a  health-giving  out- 
of-door  life  with  refined  surroundings,  and  full  instruction  in  Oil,  Water  Color, 
and  Pencil.  Terms  include  board,  room,  and  all  tuition  in  the  sketching  classes. 
Address  John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Beacon  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Summer  Term,  June  i8  to  August  25,  Ten  Weeks.  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing from  life  and  from  landscape.  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  China  Painting. 
A  thorough  course  for  professional  students  and  teachers  under  the  regular 
instructors  of  the  Academy.  The  school  is  in  Eden  Park  on  high  ground 
overlooking  the  city,  and  adjoins  the  Art  Museum.  For  information  address 
J.  H.  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

OGUNQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Ogunquit,  Maine. 

Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition,  the  Figure  and  Marines. 
Special  emphasis  upon  pencil  handling  with  reference  to  public  school  work. 
Instructor,  Charles  Herbert  Woodbuiy.  Six  weeks,  beginning  July  3.  For 
terms  address  the  Secretary,  Margaret  Patterson,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

THE  RIVER  SCHOOL 

Washington's  Crossing,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

Opens  July  11  and  closes  Aug.  15-18.  It  offers  courses  in  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Design,  Literature,  Piano,  Violin,  Applied  Design,  Embroidery,  and 
Potteiy,  under  trained  specialists  of  wide  experience.  The  aim  is  to  present 
a  broad  view  of  the  subject  by  showing  the  mutual  relation  of  different  forms 
of  art  through  a  study  of  aesthetics. 

Washington's  Crossing  is  twenty  minutes  from  Trenton.  Board  costs 
$5  per  week  and  up.  Full  membership  for  the  session,  with  work  in  two 
classes,  is  $25.    Each  additional  class  is  $10. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

551  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Simmier  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commencing  July  2d,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  following  special  subjects,  all  of  which  are  designed  especially 
for  Public  School  work:  Potteiy,  Clay  Modeling,  Hammered  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  Venetian  Iron,  Industrial  Work,  Tooled  Leather,  Knife, 
Bench  and  Lathe  work  in  Wood,  Cookery,  Histoiy  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  House- 
hold Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work,  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work   on  Vertical,   Semi-Vertical   and  Slant  Writing,   Chorus  Conducting, 
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Theoiy  and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing, 
Theory  Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  cities  in  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  Louis  A. 
Thomas,  Secretary. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

The  New  York  School  of  Industrial  Art  opens  its  third  Sunmier  Session  in 
New  York  City  at  215  West  57th  St.,  on  June  4,  1906,  with  increased  facilities 
for  the  handicrafts  in  the  way  of  Sloyd,  Bench  Work,  Leather  Tooling,  Wood 
Carving,  Pottery  making  with  firing  and  glazing,  etc.  The  library  and  museum 
facilities  have  also  been  increased,  and  a  class  in  out-of-door  sketching  will 
be  formed.  The  special  Normal  Art  class  will  have  an  unusually  fine  pro- 
gram this  season,  from  July  9  to  August  17.  A  regular  class  in  design  and 
in  costume  design  will  be  provided  for  from  June  4  to  October  i.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  lunches  at  the  Art  Workers'  Club  in  58th  Street,  where 
a  little  noontime  rest  can  be  had  in  a  cool  and  comfortable  parlor. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Peoria,  Illinois. 

If  you  wish  to  study  art  metal  work  next  sunmier,  or  applied 
design,  or  any  branch  of  manual  training  or  domestic  economy,  you  should 
write  at  once  for  our  descriptive  circular.  Excellent  equipment.  Strong 
faculty.    Eleven  courses,  July  2  to  August  4. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS,  WINONA  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

July  Qth — August  17th,  1906. 

Courses  in  Ceramic  Art,  Water  Colors,  Arts  and  Crafts  Work,  Basket 
Weaving,  Sculpture  on  pattern,  Pottery,  Bookbinding,  etc..  Miss  M.  Ellen 
Iglehart,  Dean,  100  Auditorium,  Chicago,  with  competent  assistants.  Collat- 
eral series  of  lectures  in  "School  of  History  of  Art,"  by  Professor  Ernest  Fenol- 
losa,  the  authority  on  oriental  art,  continuing  throughout  the  six  weeks, 
available  to  students  without  extra  charge.  Strong  Courses  in  public  school 
drawing,  photography,  manual  training  and  teaching  methods.  Advantages 
of  a  strong  Assembly  Program,twenty  Sunmier  School  departments,  organized 
on  the  university  basis,  and  unsurpassed  recreational  advantages.  Address 
for  further  information.  Bureau  of  Information,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SCHOOL  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION. 

Chautauqtia  Lake,  New  York,  Frank  G.  Sanford,  Director.  Thirteen 
courses   under   experienced   instructors.      Design;    Wood  Working;    Metal 
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Working;  Textile  Decoration;  Basketry;  Book  Binding;  Leather  Working; 
Wood  Carving;  Primary  Manual  Training;  Cane  and  Rush  Seating;  Portrait 
Drawing  and  Painting;  Out  Door  Sketching;  Still  Life  and  Flower  Painting. 
All  the  advantages  of  the  great  annual  assembly.  All  courses  $15  for  6  weeks, 
$8  for  3  weeks.  July  7  to  August  18,  1906.  Send  for  circulars  to 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

BOOK-BINDING  CLASSES. 

Gertrude  Stiles  will  give  instruction  in  book-binding  during  the  sununer 
at  her  studio  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago.  The  teachers'  course  has 
been  carefully  planned  to  aid  teachers  in  the  graded  schools — ^and  is  designed 
to  cover  the  field  of  work  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades.  The  course 
for  librarians  includes  cleaning,  mending,  re-binding,  different  kinds  of  sewing, 
pamphlet  and  case  binding,  binding  of  plates  printed  on  single  sheets,  with 
especial  attention  to  library  bindings.    Address,  1025  Fine  Arts  Building. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

Handicraft  Guild.  Work  in  Design,  Metal  work,  Pottery,  Leather, 
Bookbinding  and  Woodwork.      926  2d  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  STOUT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  July  9,  to  August  11,   1906. 
Seven  Courses  in  Domestic  Art  and  Science.    Nine  Courses  in  Manual 
Training.    Equipment     Unsurpassed.    Experienced    Teachers.    Circular     of 
information  on  request.    Address  Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

WESTERN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

Sununer  Session.  Department  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Forest  Enunerson  Mann, 
Director.  Courses  offered  in  Applied  Design,  Pottery  and  Metal  work.  Tooled 
leather.  Weaving  and  all  forms  of  school  crafts.  Address  F.  E.  Mann,  3  N. 
Tonia  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

THE  ALFRED  SUMMER   SCHOOL  SESSION    OF  POTTERY 

(School    of    Ceramics) 

At  Alfred  University  will  open  July  3d.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Charles  F.  Binns  who  is  well-known  as  an  authority 
on  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  clay  wares.  The  instruction  covers  all 
details  of  clay,  glaze  and  color  composition.  Fifth  term.  A  catalogue 
will  be   mailed  upon  application  to  Professor  Binns  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. 
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Color  Prints  and   111*  stratcd 

BOOKS 


Brushes      - 

Papers 

Paintings  - 

Frames 

Various 

Qoods 

PRICES  VERY  REASONABLE 
CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED 

JAMES  B.  GODDARD 
Importer  €gf  Japanese 
School  Art  Goods 
372  Boylston  Street 
B  O  S  T  O  N  I     Massachusetts 


OUT 
JUST  NOW! 


A 

NEW 

SET  OF  JAPANESE 

PRINTS 
FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

60c.  a  set 
6  in  a  set 


The  Davis  Press,  Worcester 


APPEARANCE    TEST    CARDS 

[See  article  in  School  Arts  Book  pp.  405-409.    February,  1906] 

A     most    practical    and 

thoroughly     tested     aid     in 

teaching  students  to  see  and 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  II  ,   .  draw    correctly  the    appev- 

L  L  L I L I  L  1 1  L  I  L  L  L  L  L  L  L j<  _  _■■      ance  of  any  object  or  group 

whatsoever . 


o    9    Z     **    Si     ^ 

I I.I 


Price,  10  cents  each 
75  cents  per  dozen 

Special  discounts  in 
large  quantities. 


'I'IM'I'IM'I'I 


The  logical  steps  from 
plotting  the  correct  mass 
proportions  of  the  whole  to 
the  placing  of  the  minor 
details  are  easily  demon- 
strated, and  puzzling  fore- 
shortening made  clear  to  the 
pupils  by  these  cards. 

They  also  form  an  ad- 
justable view  finder,  try 
square,'  measure  and  angle 
test. 


THE     DAVIS    PRESS,     UjOt^CESTBR,     CQASS. 
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The  School  Arts  Book 

Vol.  V.  JUNE,  X906  No.  10 

PENCIL  SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE. 

MANY  assume  that  to  sketch  successfully  in  pencil  one  need 
only  know  how  to  draw.  This  is  an  error.  Pencil  is  a 
medium  and  like  other  mediums — charcoal,  water  color  or  paint — 
has  a  technique  which  must  be  learned  before  expression  is  possible. 

To  give  some  hints  as  to  this  technique  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article.  It  takes  for  granted  that  one  who  would  sketch 
from  nature  has  already  mastered  the  elementary  principles 
of  drawing — ^proportion,  foreshortening,  perspective — and  can 
successfully  translate  the  relations  of  three  dimensioned  space 
to  the  flat  page  of  a  drawing  book. 

Upon  the  knowledge  of  these  principles  will  depend  what 
may  be  called,  the  structural  excellence  of  every  sketch.  No 
success  in  pencil  work  may  be  hoped  for,  until  the  draughts- 
man is  able  to  map  out  with  a  few  light  touches  the  main  outlines 
of  his  picture  and  then  boldly  to  draw  in  the  great  masses, 
correct  in  their  proportions  and  so  completely  presented  that 
no  re-drawing  is  necessary.  The  timid  and  hesitant  hand 
makes  a  timid  and  uncertain  sketch  with  woolly  lines  and 
scumbled  surfaces  in  place  of  crisp  strokes  and  even  tones  made 
up  of  lines  as  broad  as  brush  marks. 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  pencils  and  paper.  The  best 
of  pencils  should  be  secured.  The  writer  prefers  the  Kohinoor 
pencil  made  in  Austria,  but  purchasable  in  every  large  city. 
The  practiced  hand  will  use  at  least  five  different  grades  (a  3B, 
an  HB,  an  H,  an  F,  and  a  5H.)  For  the  beginner,  the  H  B,  F 
and  5H  will  suflice,  the  first  for  the  dark  shadows  and  accents 
and  the  last  for  the  broad  ^'washes"  of  tint.  The  full  length  pencil 
should  be  cut  in  half  and  sharpened  to  a  blunt  point  well  sup- 
ported by  wood  and  chiseled  off  at  the  end  so  that  lines  of  all 
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widths,  from  hair-like  strokes  to  broad  brush-like  marks  may 
be  made  with  the  protruding  lead  (See  Figure  i). 

For  sketching  purposes  a  good  drawing  paper  with  a  slight 
grain  is  best.  A  smooth  paper  is  unsatisfactory,  while  one  of 
coarse  tooth  will  render  delicate  effects  impossitde.  For  prac- 
tice work  any  cheap  paper  will  answer:  but  when  one  goes 

to  wwk  in  the  fidd, 

N    one  should   have  the 
^    best  procurable.     For 


convenience  a  small 
smooth  covered  port-folio  is  recommended,  say  one  12  x  15 
inches.  This  will  serve  to  hold  the  paper  cut  to  a  convenient 
size  and  will  offer  a  good  surface  on  which  to  draw. 
One  or  two  spare  Aeets  Aould  be  placed  b^ieath  the  sheet 
drawn  tq>on,  that  its  surface  may  be  made  more  resilient,  while 
a  broad  elastic  band  stretched  about  the  portfolio  will  serve  to 
hold  down  the  extreme  upper  edge  of  ttie  Aeets  which  may  be 
slid  beneath  it. 

That  the  student  may  learn  control  of  his  medium,  he  is 
urged  to  devote  some  time  to  preliminary  practice  in  making 
smootti  and  forceful  lines  and  building  up  masses  by  strokes 
so  close  together  that  the  penciled  surface  when  comjdeted  shows 
a  tone  as  even  as  a  wash  of  water  color.  This  trick  cannot  be 
learned  in  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  ttie  learner  must  persevere, 
holding  his  pencil  witti  the  tmsharpened  end  in  ttie  palm  oi  the 
hand  and  gripped  closed  to  ttie  end  by  thumb  and  middle  finger, 
while  the  forefinger  bears  down  so  heavily  that  the  lead  in  its 
stroke  ''irons"  out  the  paper  and  leaves  a  smooth  and  ev^i  line. 
(See  Figure  2).  Work  of  this  kind  will  be  found  not  a  little 
fatiguing  when  it  is  first  undertaken,  half  an  hour's  continuous 
drawing,  leaving  \bt  fingers  numb  from  pressure.  Such  prac- 
tice however  is  to  be  insisted  upon.    It  leads  to  a  virile,  forceful 
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line,  one  whkh  distinguishes  the  adept  from  the  apprentice  hand. 
Figure  3  shows  the  woolly  surface  left  by  too  light  pressure, 
and  Fig.  4  the  ^^liny",  uneven  tint  due  to  a  failure  to  keep  the 
whole  ^Yace"  of  the  lead  firmly  pressed  upon  the  paper. 

After  practice  has  given  facility,  the  student  will  find  it  of 
advantage  to  copy  some  good  example  of  pencil  drawing,  choos- 
ing at  first  some  simple  detail  and  rendering  this  over  and  over 
again  until  the  freshness  and  directness  of  the  original  reappear 
in  the  copy.  Especially  should  this  effort  be  directed  toward 
rendering  of  masses  of  foliage,  bits  of  brick  work,  etc.  which  so 
often  puzzle  the  beginner  when  he  is  called  upon  to  reproduce  ttiem 
in  the  field.  Excellent  examples  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in 
magazines  like  The  Studio,  where  the  pencil  sketches  of  men  like  E. 
Borough  Johnson,  Tony  Grubhofer,  Charles  Cottel,  Frank  Emanuel 
and  a  host  of  others,  are  reproduced  with  striking  fidelity. 

From  a  study  of  these  the  student  will  be  led  to  see  that 
the  successful  sketch  largely  depends  upon  the  development  of 
satisfactory  contrasts  of  light  and  dark.  Natural  contrasts 
are  emphasized  and  others  are  created  at  will  by  the  draughts- 
man, who  seeks  rather  to  suggest  the  planes  of  his  drawing  than 
to  represent  ttiem  in  their  true  values.  Indeed  the  latter  were 
impossible.  Pencil  sketching  is  suggestive  and  not  photographic. 
Subtleties  must  perforce  be  ignored  and  contrasts  often 
forced,  that  simplicity  may  be  secured  while  the  illusion  of 
solidity  is  created.  As  the  student  has  but  few  tones  of  black 
at  his  command,  he  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  values  as  a  painter 
reproduces  them.  He  must  instead,  seek  pleasing  relations 
of  light  and  shade  and  familiarize  himself  with  those  devices 
which  will  enable  him  to  suggest  color  and  present  attractive 
relations  of  sunlight  and  shadow  in  his  sketch. 

An  analysis  of  a  simple  sketch  will  serve  to  show  some  of 
these  devices,  and  ttie  manner  in  which  ttiey  have  been  employed. 
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Turning  to  the  little  note  made  at  Ronda,  one  sees  pencil  draw- 
ing reduced  almost  to  its  lowest  terms.    We  have  the    steep 
edge  of  the  cliff,  the  hanging  vines,  the  dark  cedar,  and  the 
whitewashed   houses,  all   suggested   rather  than  drawn.     The 
center  of  interest  is  in  the  center  of  the  picture.    Here  a  scrap 
or  two  of  detail  is  shown.    The  garden  wall  stands  up  clearly, 
the  masses  of  the  foliage  break  into  leaves,  the  windows  show 
their  iron  balconies  and  the  edge  of   the  roof  has  a  hint  of 
tiling.    But  once  we  leave  the  center  of  the  picture,  we  pass  to 
broad  masses  of  light  and  dark,  which  are  placed  one  against 
the  other,  that  an  effective  contrast  and  a  pleasing  pattern  may 
result.    Where  it  is  required  that  the  roofs  be  dark  to  emphasize 
the  whitewashed  house  fronts,  a  few  heavy  strokes  of  the  pencil 
have  effected  the  purpose,  but  that   the   more   distant  house- 
tops may  not  disengage  the  eye  from  the  center  of  interest,  they 
are  shown  by  lighter  touches  rapidly  melting  off  into  line  and 
terminal  spots.    The  same  is  true  of  the  masses    of    foliage. 
Where  they  must  be  dark  "to  count",  they  have  been  drawn 
boldly,  but  where  they  must  be  light  to  tell  against  the  gray 
cliffs,  they  are  suggested  by  a  few  serrate  lines  and  smartly 
accented  dots. 

In  the  center  of  the  sketch,  the  planes  which  go  to  make 
the  forms  constructive  in  character,  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  by  tise  of  outline  leading  away  from  mass,  the  eye 
has  suggested  to  it  these  planes  even  where  there  is  little  but 
blank  paper.  Lastly  there  is  to  be  noted  the  sparing  use  of 
deep  black  which  has  here  and  there  been  spotted  in  near  some 
white,  to  give  depth  to  a  shadow  and  sparkle  to  the  sketch 
as  a  whole.  By  one  device  and  another,  the  eye  is  led 
into  the  picture  and  coaxed  to  the  center  of  interest,  where 
the  old  Spanish  garden  clings  to  the  crag  in  a  blaze  of  August 
stmshine. 
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Fig.  5.    Sketch  started,  outlines  touched  in  and  massing  begun. 


7^r>> 


Fig.  6.    Sketch  finished  in  masses  with  sharp  accents. 
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Thit  iMdjih  win  Aaw  m  mcasafc  how  sadi  a  dcetiA  is  to 
be  made.  The  subject  once  diosen  ooe  notes  ViffsAj  npoo  the 
pi^er  a  few  dots  end  a  tine  or  two  to  mark  die  ptoportioiis  of 
die  most  salimt  forms.  (Figure  5).  One  must  dien  d^cfmiiie 
upon  die  contrasti  which  ooe  will  show,  must  determine,  in 
odm^  words,  whetho-  one  win  draw  die  tree  as  a  lig^  or  a  dark 
mass/ whetho-  window  or  door  shaO^'gape  caYemoosly  <«*  shall 
exist  merely  as  a  few  wdl  drawn  lines.  The  light  and  dark 
jrianes  of  the  model  will  condition  certain  of  these  omtrasts 
hot  it  most  be  understood  that  for  die  most  part,  die  transla- 
tion and  representation  of  these  tones  is  a  matter  oi  choice — 
of  nice  appreciation  of  ''effect.** 

The  colter  of  interest  will  of  coarse  be  the  point  to  which 
attention  is  chiefly  to  be  directed.  Some  moments  may  be  advan- 
tageonsly  spent  in  simply  studying  the  model  with  a  yiew  to  its 
simplification,  to  determining  just  how  few  things  may  be  put 
into  the  sketch  without  its  becoming  empty  and  uninteresting. 
For  the  most  part  the  beginner  will  err  in  putting  in  too  much 
rather  than  in  leaving  out  too  much. 

Once  the  contrasts  have  been  determined  upon,  and  the 
forms  ''felt  round"  by  die  pencil  tracing  imaginary  lines,  the 
draftsman  should  proceed  to  block  in  the  masses.  (Figure  6). 
So  sure  should  he  be  of  his  drawing  that  it  should  be  possible 
for  him  to  begin  above  and  work  downward,  changing  his  pencil 
from  time  to  time  as  a  harder  or  a  softer  lead  is  needed  but  never 
remodeling  any  form  or  hatching  one  tone  over  anodier.  Any- 
thing like  the  erasure  of  lines  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Lights  must  be  left  out  and  darks  must  be  put  in  of  their  full 
depdi  at  die  first  drawing.  From  die  center  of  interest,  where 
are  found  the  sharpest  contrasts,  he  will  proceed  to  the  masses 
which  lead  out  in  grayer  tones  until  diey  break  into  line  and 
spot.     This  direct  drawing  will  require  Ae  use  of  the  interme- 
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Fig.  7.    Rock  mass  and  grass;  a  simple  subject  for  the  beginner. 


Fig.  8.    Simple  tree  rendering,  in  three  tones. 
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diate  and  harder  pencils.  When  it  is  finished,  careful  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  placing  of  the  deep  blacks  which  lie  in  the 
softest  lead.    These  Aould  be  added  with  a  firm  but  sparing  hand. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  description  of  the  making  of  a  sketch. 
To  it  may  be  added  a  few  suggestions  to  guide  the  beginner. 
Textiire  should  be  sought  in  the  pencil  line.  When  one  is  draw- 
ing stoi^,  one  should  think  in  terms  of  stone,  and  seek  to  have 
the  pencil  convey  a  sense  of  hardness  and  solidity.  (Figure  7). 
When  one  is  drawing  wood,  one  should  think  wood  and  feel  the 
splintered  roughness  of  the  old  plank  or  the  gnarled  and  seamed 
surface  of  the  tree  trunk.  Direction  of  the  pencil  stroke  will 
help  strengthen  the  structural  idea.  The  upward  stroke  suggests 
growth  and  support,  the  horizontal  stroke  a  flat  plane  as  of  the 
earth,  or  the  even  tiers  of  brick  work  or  of  stone.  One  should 
seek  with  the  pencil  to  model  round  each  form,  giving  through 
the  strokes  the  sense  of  direction  which  the  form  conveys, 
(Figure  8).  A  broken  bit  of  rock  work,  a  group  of  bushes,  or 
a  group  of  out  buildings  will  give  capital  practice  in  simplif]ring 
details  and  in  modeling  planes  in  three  or  four  values. 

If  the  student  has  access  to  reproductions  of  sketches  such 
as  have  been  named,  he  is  urged  to  turn  back  to  these  repeatedly, 
that  he  may  analyze  them,  and  then  betake  himself  to  the  field 
once  more,  to  seek  similar  scenes  for  reproduction.  A  crooked 
street  end,  a  window  garden  full  of  blossoms,  a  church  tower 
or  porch,  or  the  trim  doorway  of  a  colonial  mansion  all  offer 
excellent  material.  There  is  no  town  but  presents  countless 
''good  subjects"  and  the  student  with  eye  a-search  for  the  subtle 
beauty  of  contrasting  light  and  shadow  will  have  revealed  to 
him  the  picturesque  where  it  is  quite  hidden  from  his  compan- 
ions. Simple  sketches  should  be  at  first  attempted,  bits  of  detail 
and  tmcomplicated  masses.  Only  when  these  have  been 
successfully  rendered  should  there  be  an  attempt   to   draw   a 
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P^*  9>  j^Over  grown  garden — showing  simplification  of  details  in  foreground. 


Fig.  10.    Boat  and  beach  grass  — a  contrast  of  textures. 
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prospect  filled  with  brilliant  lights  and  shadows.  It  is  good  prac- 
tice at  times  to  render  the  same  scene  in  different  wajrs,  using 
one  scheme  of  contrasts  in  the  first  drawing  and  a  varying 
scheme  in  a  second.  This  will  reveal  the  range  of  such  variations 
and  will  cause  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  successful  pencil 
sketch  is  one  dependent  largely  upon  the  taste  of  the  draughts- 
man. Other  things  equal,  he  will  make  the  best  pencil  sketcb 
whose  knowledge  of  design  is  best  and  who  can  as  a  pattern, 
weave  together  his  blacks  and  whites  most  skilfully. 

JAMES  PARTON  HANEY 

Director  of  Art  and  Manual  Training,  New  York  City 
(Manhattan  and  The  Bronx) 


The  men  who  try  to  do  something  and  fail 
are  infinitely  better  than  those  who  try  to 
do  nothing  and  succeed.        Lloyd  Jones. 
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DYEING. 
HOW  TO  BEGIN  TO  GET  GOOD  COLORS. 

DYEING  is  most  fascinating  work.  Mention  vegetable  colors 
to  anyone  who  has  experimented  with  them  and  he  waxes 
eloquent  at  once. 

One  reason  possibly  for  the  great  interest  felt  in  coloring 
is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  much  information  on  the  subject. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  mere  words  ^'vegetable  dyes"  suggest 
masterpieces — Japanese  prints  executed  in  vegetable  colors, 
Oriental  rugs  dyed  with  vegetable  stains.  It  is  a  long  time  before 
one  can  accept  the  fact  that  the  stains  that  come  from  the  roots 
of  the  yellow  dock,  the  bark  of  the  alder,  ttie  foliage  of  the  cedar, 
the  fronds  of  the  hay-scented  fern,  and  ttie  petals  of  the  St.  John's 
wort,  are  as  truly  vegetable  dyes  as  those  used  to  create  world- 
wide masterpieces;  that  a  bit  of  raphia,  silk  or  wool  can  be  as 
artistically  colored  by  a  wayside  weed  in  America  as  it  can  be  in 
Persia.  Once  fully  realizing  this  one  comes  to  feel  a  genuine 
respect  for  the  delightful  pastime  of  watching  the  soft  delicate 
tones,  ^'colors  that  tremble  on  the  verge  of  another  color," 
creep  into  existence.  Yet,  a  more  important  reason  for  this 
interest,  lies  I  fancy,  in  the  fact  that  color  in  itself  appeals  to 
every  one. 

The  Persians  have  been  wise  enough  to  cling  to  their  primi- 
tive ways  of  hand  dyeing.  The  government  has  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  aniline  colors  into  the  country.  Only  those 
vegetable  colors  are  used  in  the  making  of  Persian  rugs  which 
remain  unchanged  with  the  passage  of  time,  save  for  an  increas- 
ing richness  in  color.  They  have  discovered  that  while  a  vege- 
table color  will  ripen  into  a  deeper  tone  of  itself,  a  chemical  dye 
will  fade,  or  one  of  the  tones  used  to  make  up  the  composite 
tone  will  disappear,  leaving  the  other  color.  For  example, 
a  yellow  that  has  been  used  in  combination  with  blue  to  form  a 
green,  may  disappear  entirely,  leaving  a  blue. 
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In  America  if  one  talks  with  the  aged  cc.  itry  people  who 
have  seen  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  use  the  home-made 
dyes,  they  will  usually  say,  ''The  old  folks  used  to  dye  their  yam, 
rug-rags,  or  quilt  linings  with  alder,  fustic,  sweet  fern,  golden 
rod,  rusty  nails,  or  indigo  but  I  use  ''Diamond  Dyes.**  Even 
the  American  Indians  have  become  so  modernized  that  they  use 
"Diamond  Dyes'*.  One  old  lady  who  was  such  a  famous  dyer 
in  her  time  that  she  was  reputed  to  dye  her  husband's  suspen- 
ders, when  questioned  said,  while  a  superior  little  smile  played 
over  her  face,  "I  usually  use  Diamond  Dyes,  now." 

In  many  places  dyeing  is  almost  a  lost  art.  At  the  drug 
store  the  materials  for  home-made  dyes  have  grown  old  and  been 
thrown  out.  At  the  library,  there  are  no  books  on  dyes.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  condition  of  vegetable  dyeing  in  one  small  city 
and  its  environs  where  I  made  my  first  attempts  to  get  good 
colors.  However,  having  come  in  contact  with  one  or  two  dyers 
who  had  the  right  spirit,  I  was  full  of  courage.  I  felt  that  what 
had  been  done  could  be  done  again.  On  my  next  visits  to  my 
aged  friends,  I  dared  to  be  so  antediluvian  in  my  taste  as  to  say 
I  liked  the  homemade  colors,  and  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  vegetable  dyes.  Would  they  tell  me  how  persons  used  to  dye 
in  olden  times? 

I  found  that  the  common  dyes  were  alder,  sweet  fern,  golden 
rod,  lamb  kill  (not  poisonous  to  handle),  cedar  foliage,  spruce 
foliage,  red  sorrel,  logwood,  fustic,  cochineal,  hemlock  bark, 
and  indigo;  the  common  mordants  soft  soap,  vinegar,  soda,  salt, 
cream  of  tartar,  alum,  copperas  and  blue  vitriol.  No  one  had 
any  exact  rule  for  the  proportions  of  dye  or  mordant. 

"Boil  some  alder  bark  and  put  in  some  copperas.  If  that 
isn't  as  brown  as  you  want  it,  put  in  some  more  copperas"  was 
one  of  the  receipts.  Others  were,  "BoU  equal  parts  of  lamb- 
kill  and  alder  bark.     If  it  isn't  brown  enough,  add  a  very  little 
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copperas.  Gather  red  sorrel  in  the  fall.  Steep  it  and  boil  the 
yam  in  the  solution.  Dry  it  and  put  it  in  a  logwood  bath.  If 
it  isn't  black  add  a  little  mite  of  copperas,  but  logwood  always 
will  crock  no  matter  what  you  do  to  it.  Sometimes  I  rinse  the 
yam  when  it  is  dry  in  hot  salt  and  water." 

In  my  later  experiments  it  gradually  dawned  upon  me  that 
the  problem  of  exact  proportions  in  dyes  is  one  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  solve.  In  this  article  I  am  going  to  be  wise, 
like  my  neighbors,  and  make  suggestions,  only. 

For  the  first  attempts  in  dyeing,  it  is  well  to  select  the  mater- 
ials that  are  nearest,  as  they  are  inexpensive  and  can  be  used 
freely.  It  will  repay  you  to  gather  some  of  these  near-by  things 
yourself.  When  you  set  out  for  your  morning  walks  take 
a  basket  to  fill  with  hayscented  ferns.  The  warm  sun  shining 
on  the  pines,  firs,  and  spruces,  the  ferns  and  the  wild  straw- 
berries nestling  among  them,  will  fill  the  air  with  fragrance. 
The  twin  fiower  and  mitchella  add  their  perfume  to  the  softly 
stirring  breezes  and  as  you  sink  on  the  golden  brown  needles  to 
pick  ferns,  you'll  dream  you  are  a  little  child  again.  Or  wander 
through  a  field  of  golden  rod  in  the  autumn  gathering  blossoms. 
As  the  pltmies  of  the  golden  rod  and  the  long  fringes  of  the  aster 
brush  against  your  cheek,  their  delicate  odor,  is  simply  bewitch- 
ing. It  makes  things  seem  tmreal.  One's  soul  just  over  fiows 
with  thankfulness  that  such  inimitable  beauty  exists.  The  rest 
of  that  day  will  be  brightened  by  pleasant  thoughts  that  come 
and  go  like  fiecks  of  stmshine  in  the  deep  woods.  Dyes  from 
these  materials  are  not  very  strong.  They  give  in  wool  soft 
grays,  browns,  tans,  and  yellows  that  work  into  rugs  beautifully, 
particularly  for  backgrounds.    They  color  raphia  very  effectively. 

Boil  the  dye  stuffs  in  a  brass  or  enameled  kettle.  A  brass 
kettle  is  better,  as  it  is  light  and  can  be  handled  easily.  For  dye- 
ing half  potmd  quantities  of  raphia,  an  iron  kettle  lined  with 
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enamel,  holding  about  twelve  quarts  will  do  very  nicely.  Fill 
the  kettle  full  of  any  one  of  these  dyestuffs,  alder  bark,  maple 
bark,  hemlock  bark,  hemlock  boughs,  cedar  bark,  cedar  boughs, 
spruce  boughs,  pine  boughs,  pine  bark,  poplar  bark,  wild  cherry 
bark,  red  sorrel,  golden  rod  blossoms,  St.  John's  wort  leaves, 
roots  stems,  blossoms,  bracken,  lady  fern,  sensitive  fern,  inter- 
rupted fern,  cinnamon  fern,  fresh  spruce  cones  gathered  in  June, 
fresh  fir  cones  gathered  in  Jtme,  dock  leaves,  dock  roots,  butter- 
cup blossoms,  lamb  kill,  or  lamb  kill  and  alder  in  equal  parts. 
Cover  with  water  and  boil  thoroughly.  Strain  the  dye  carefully 
and  place  in  ten  or  fifteen  cups. 

To  test  the  colors  have  ready  for  each  cup  a  half  dozen 
pieces  of  yam  or  raphia  about  twelve  inches  long.* 

Nearly  all  dyes  need  a  mordant.  The  mordant  is  a  substance 
that  has  a  chemical  affinity  for  coloring  matter.  It  eats  in, 
or  soaks  into  the  pores  of  Uie  substance  that  is  to  be  dyed  and 
''fixes"  the  dye.  Some  mordants  such  as  sulphuric  acid  and 
ammonia  come  in  liquid  form,  altun,  chrome,  copperas  and 
many  others — come  in  the  form  of  crjrstals.f  In  the  first  experi- 
ments with  the  materials  in  cups,  I  use  a  small  amotmt  of  the 
mordant  and  dye,  no  definite  amount.  If  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  alum  in  alder  liquid  gives  a  pale  yellow,  I  add  a  bit 
more  to  see  if  that  will  brighten  the  color.  This  rough  experi- 
ment does  not  give  me  proportions,  it  simply  says,  "By  using 
the  proper  amount  of  alum  and  alder,  one  can  get  a  good  yellow." 

Let  us  take  a  specific  case.  Fill  the  kettle  full  of  cedar 
twigs.  Cover  with  water,  boil  two  hours,  strain  the  liquid  and 
place  in  ten  or  fifteen  cups.  Test  with  yam.  In  the  first  cup 
use  alum;  the  result  is  yellow  tan.     In   the  second  cup  blue 


♦If  one  is  going  to  dye  yarn,  test  with  varn,  as  raphia  will  often  take  an  entirely 
different  color.  A  tan  for  yarn  will  give  a  vellow  for  raphia.  a  grey  for  yam  will  give  a  tan 
for  raphia,  and  a  dull  green  for  yarn  wiU  often  give  a  tan  for  raphia. 

fThey  may  be  obtained  from  the  Eastern  Drug  Company  Boston,  Mass. 
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vitriol,  dull  green;  third ctip  aliim  and  blue  vitriol,  much  brighter 
green;  fourth  cup  copperas,  brown;  fifth  cup  copperas  and  alum, 
much  lighter  brown;  sixth  cup  ammonia,  tan;  seventh  cup  am- 
monia and  altmi,  very  light  tan;  ninth  cup  cream  of  tartar  and 
altmi,  dull  yellow.  So  one  may  continue  indefinitely.  Boil 
each  of  these  colors  with  the  yam  in  an  enameled  basin.  After 
the  samples  are  dry  select  one  from  each  color  and  fasten  the 
rest  into  groups  to  which  labels  are  attached  with  a  note  of  the 
dye  and  mordant  tised.  Finally  bind  all  the  groups  into  one  as 
by  the  time  two  or  three  hundred  specimens  are  collected,  it  is 
difificult  to  pick  out  a  set  from  the  large  box  full.  Now  take  the 
single  specimens  selected  from  each  group  and  wind  about  the 
centre  for  about  two  inches  a  heavy  cord.  This  protects  a  certain 
part  from  sun  and  air.  Hang  them  in  an  open  sunny  window 
for  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  remove  the  cord  and  it 
will  be  fotmd  that  while  perhaps  ten  out  of  eleven  colors  have 
remained  tmchanged,  one  has  disappeared  entirely.  It  is  con- 
venient to  fasten  the  tested  specimens- to  a  large  card,  for  reference 
to  the  card  will  immediately  show  that  it  is  useless  to  give  the 
dye  and  mordant  that  produced  the  faded  specimen  a  more 
careful  test. 

Having  fotmd  the  possibilities  of  cedar  in  this  general  way 
with  yam,  boil  another  quantity  of  cedar  and  to  the  strained 
liquid  add  two  otmces  of  copperas.  When  the  solution  boils 
put  in  raphia  and  let  it  steep  for  thirty  minutes  or  more  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  color  desired.  Ihe  result  is  a  good  brown 
of  a  slightly  greenish  tone.  Three  more  portions  of  raphia 
treated  in  the  same  way  are  of  a  decidedly  reddish  tan,  each 
lighter  in  value  than  the  preceding.  It  is  a  surprise  to  find  that 
the  brown  and  tan  are  the  product  of  the  same  bath.  Add  four 
otmces  of  blue  vitriol  to  a  like  quantity  of  dye  and  the  color  is 
yellow  green.    If  it  steeps  a  long  time,  it  becomes  old  gold. 
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Four  otmces  of  blue  vitriol  and  two  ounces  of  copperas  added 
to  cedar  liquid  give  olive  green.  Boil  a  very  long  time  and  it 
becomes  golden  brown.  Spruce  boughs,  hemlock,  and  pine 
give  similar  results.  Thus  the  puzzle  of  approximate  proportions 
is  gradually  solved  not  by  one  experiment  but  by  many. 

Barks  usually  give  brown  and  yellow  tones;  foliage  green, 
tan,  yellow,  and  orange  tones. 

Copperas  seems  to  be  the  mordant  best  adapted  to  brown 
and  tan;  alimi,  cream  tartar,  and  tin  crystals  to  yellow,  red  and 
orange;  alum,  blue  vitriol  and  copperas  to  green;  and  cream 
of  tartar,  alum,  and  ammonia  to  violet.  Generally  speaking 
an  acid  takes  an  alkali  mordant  and  an  alkali  the  reverse. 

The  following  notes  are  worth  remembering.* 

Soak  raphia  a  number  of  hours  before  immersing  it  in  a 
mordant  or  dye.  If  in  a  great  hurry  wash  in  hot  water.  This 
softens  the  raphia  quickly. 

Have  the  mordant  and  dye  at  the  boiling  point  when  the 
raphia  is  added.  Never  boil  raphia'  as  boiling  seems  to  cook  it 
and  weaken  the  fibres. 

Turn  the  raphia  constantly  while  steeping  so  that  the  heat 
and  dye  can  reach  all  parts  equally  to  prevent  spotting.  Allow 
the  raphia  to  remain  in  the  mordant  a  long  time  as  it  seems  to 
take   the  dye  more  evenly. 


*Eaoh  of  these  books  contains  a  helpful  chapter  on  dyeing. 

*'Mofl8  Baskets  and  How  to  Make  Them/'  by  Mary  White.     Price.  $1.00.     Sold  by  J. 
L.  Uammett,  250  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

''Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry."  by  Laura  Rollins  Tinsley.    $1.00.     Published  by 
E.  L.  Kellogg.     New  York  and  Chicago. 

"Indian  Basket  Weaving,"  by  George  Wharton    James.      $1.00.     Sold   by   J.    L. 
Hammett. 

"Practical  Basket  Making,"  by  George  Wharton  James.      $1.00.      Sold  by  J.  L. 
Hammett. 

"How  to  Make  Indian  and  Other  Baskets."  by  G.  W.  James.     $1.00.     Sold  by  J.  L. 
Hammett. 

"How  toIMake  Rugs."  by  Cardace  Wheeler.     $1.00.    Sold  by  J.  L.  Hammett. 
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Boil  all  dyes  thoroughly  in  a  brass  or  enameled  kettle  and 
strain  the  liquid  carefully. 

Wear  rubber  gloves  when  removing  the  material  from  the  dye. 
Here  are  a  few  receipts: 

Eights  quarts  of  water  are  allowed  to  each  of  these  receipts. 

Red  I.  One  pound  of  madder,,  six  ounces  of  cochineal,  four  ounces  of 
cutch.  Dissolve  in  boiling  water  and  boil  two  hours.  Mordant  the  raphia 
two  days  in  five  ounces  of  alum,  and  five  ounces  of  cream  tartar. 

3.  One  pound  of  madder,  one  pound  of  logwood,  twelve  ounces  of 
cochineal,  and  eight  ounces  of  fustic.  Soak  all  night  in  warm  water,  boil 
two  hours.  Mordant  as  in  No.  i.  Let  the  raphia  simmer  six  hours 
or  more. 

Orange  i.  One  half  cup  of  extract  of  quercitron,  one  pound  of  madder. 
Mordant  as  in  No.  i  for  red. 

2.  One  pound  of  madder,  four  ounces  of  fustic.  Mordant  as  in  No.  i 
for  red.  These  two  receipts  are  very  deep  in  color.  For  lighter  tones  use 
one  third  or  one  half  the  amount  of  dye. 

Copper  Color  i.  One  pound  of  madder,  four  ounces  of  powered  cutch. 
Mordant  as  in  No.  i.    Let  the  raphia  simmer  six  hours. 

Brown  i.  Four  ounces  of  madder,  Dissolve  in  warm  water.  Boil 
one  half  hour.    Let  raphia  simmer  from  one  hour  to  six. 

3.  Eight  ounces  of  madder. 

3.  One  pound  of  powered  cutch.  Dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Boil 
one  half  hour.    Add  one  ounce  of  blue  vitriol.    Let  raphia  steep  six  hours. 

4.  One  pound  of  powdered  cutch,  six  ounces  of  blue  vitriol,  one  pint 
of  strong  ammonia.  Leave  raphia  in  the  dye  twelve  hours.  Rinse  the 
raphia  in  cold  water  before  drying.  If  this  doesn't  give  a  dark  seal  brown, 
make  fresh  dye  and  repeat  the  process. 

Yellow  I.  Fill  the  kettle  with  sweet  fern.  Cover  with  water  and  boil. 
Mordant  the  raphia  for  two  days  in  five  ounces  of  alum. 

2.  Yellow  dock  root  gives  a  yellow  that  lasts  forever.  The  powdered 
form  is  most  easily  handled.    Mordant  as  in  No.  i  for  yellow. 

3.  Boil  one  half  pound  of  gold  thread  in  eight  quarts  of  water.  Mor- 
dant as  in  No.  i  for  yellow. 

Green  i.  Boil  thoroughly  a  kettle  full  of  boulder  or  hay  scented  ferns. 
Mordant,  four  ounces  of  blue  vitriol.  All  the  ferns  I  have  tested  give  satis- 
factory greens. 
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3.  Raphia  dyed  with  yellow  dock  root  and  dried  thoroughly,  if  dipped 
in  a  bath  of  indigo  blue  will  give  lighter  and  darker  tones  of  green  according 
to  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  the  bath. 

Blue  I.  Indigo  blue  is  considered  the  most  satisfactory  blue.  The 
receipt  has  been  given  in  a  book  on  dyes  written  by  Chase. 

Violet  I.  Six  ounces  of  cochineal,  one  pound  of  logwood.  Soak  all 
night  and  steep  two  hours.  Mordant  in  alum.  This  gives  a  very  dull  dark 
red  violet. 

These  receipts  are  but  hints  upon  which  any  thoughtful 
person  can  improve.  I  may  almost  say  truthfully,  that  I  opened 
my  note  book  and  chose  those  that  came  first.  If  this  display 
of  my  ignorance  encourages  someone  else  to  do  better,  it 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

CORDELIA  JOHNSON  STANWOOD 
BlUworth,    Maine 


It  is  better  to  put  pictures  into  our  heads 
than  into  our  houses.         L.  H.  Bailey. 
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HAT  the  art  of  photography  should  be 
largely  introduced  in  school  work  does 
not  seem  to  me  desirable,  especially  in 
respect  to  the  pupils  using  the  camera 
and  going  through  the  manipulation  of 
the   negatives.      It   does   seem  to  me, 
however,  that  where,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  especially  in  normal  schools  and 
high  schools  as  well  as  many  academies, 
there    is    a    camera   in  the  possession 
either  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  school  a 
great  deal  of  help  may  be  derived  from 
it,  especially  in  the  nature  study  and  in 
the  art  work.    Two  recent  developments 
have  immensely  extended  the  possibilities 
of  the  camera  in  this  direction.    I  refer 
to  the  method  of   tank  development  of 
plates  and  to   the   introduction   of   the 
Van  Dykje  solar  paper.     In  a  previous 
article  I  discussed  the  use  of  the  latter 
in  connection  with  direct  sun  prints  of 
leaves,  but  said  nothing  concerning  its 
use  with  regular  photographic  negatives,  a 
topic  which  I  wish  to  take  up  at  this  time. 
The  greatest  boon  that  I  have  experi- 
enced during  the  dozen  years  in  which  I  have  been  photographing 
flowers  and  insects  and  trees  is  that  of  the  recent  introduction  of 
the  method  of  tank  development  for  photographic  plates.    This 
takes   away   the   most  nerve-wearing  part  of  photography  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  dark  room  with  running  water  in  it. 
It  also  immensely  increases  the  percentage  of  good  negatives 
which  the  amateur  who  is  able  to  photograph  only  occasionally  is 
likely  to  get.    I  am  now  using  as  a  dark  room  a  small  coat  closet 
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off  my  laboratory:  it  is  only  three  feet  by 
fotir  feet  in  size  and  would  be  utterly 
impracticable  tmder  the  old  method  of 
development.  On  a  shelf  in  the  room 
there  are  two  tanks,  one  for  developing 
and  one  for  fixing.  The  plates  are  left  in 
the  former  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
before  being  put  into  the  fixing  bath  of 
the  second  tank.  After  twenty  minutes 
or  more  in  the  latter  they  are  taken  out 
and  washed  in  running  water  under  a  tap 
in  the  large  laboratory.  By  means  of  this 
tank  method  one  can  devote  practically 
all  one's  time  to  the  taking  of  the  pic- 
tures and  consequently  there  is  great  gain 
in  the  possibilities  of  results  within  a 
limited  time.  Any  photographic  dealer 
will  explain  the  method  fully. 

There  are  various  special  auto-develop- 
ing tanks  upon  the  market  which  cost 
more  than  the  simple  black  composition 
tanks  and  are  not  nearly  so  desirable.  I 
have  tried  a  number  of  the  developing 
powders  for  use  with  this  method  of 
development  and  have  fotmd  nothing  so 
good  as  the  Eastman's  Kodak  developing 
powders  which  come  put  up  in  small 
packages  for  each  size  of  tank. 

Most  experienced  photographers  are  at 
first  skeptical  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
method  of  tank  development.  It  is  hard 
for  one  who  has  spent  years  in  getting  an 
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experience  that  enables  him  to  tell  just  when  a  plate  is  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  admit  that  a  liquid  solution  can  accomplish 
as  good  results.  But  it  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  true  and 
there  is  no  question  that  for  the  average  amateur  the  solution 
will  accomplish  much  better  results  with  a  great  saving  of  worry 
to  the  man  behind  the  camera. 

The  manipulation  of  the  Van  Dyke  paper  with  photographic 
negatives  is  the  same  as  for  leaf  prints,  a  process  just  as  simple 
as  the  familiar  process  of  making  blue  prints  and  generally  less 
expensive,  while  the  result  is  incomparably  more  beautiful. 
To  the  teacher  of  nature  topics  who  has  a  camera  by  means  of 
which  he  can  get  photographs  of  some  of  the  more  beautiful 
phases  of  tree  or  plant,  insect  or  bird  life,  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  letting  the  pupils  make  Van  Dyke  prints  from  these 
negatives  for  their  nature  note-books.  The  pupils  will  appreci- 
ate the  privilege  and  will  be  able  to  get  excellent  experience  in 
manipulating  the  prints  as  well  as  in  motmting  them,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  storing  their  minds  with 
images  that  will  be  all  the  more  vivid  because  of  the  intense 
interest  with  which  they  have  watched  the  picture  develop  upon 
the  paper.  This  psychological  fact  of  the  intensity  of  interest 
with  which  the  developing  image  is  watched  is  one  of  the  great 
values  in  the  making  of  leaf  prints  and  it  is  of  cotu-se  equally 
important  in  the  making  of  any  photographic  prints. 

The  objects  in  the  world  of  living  things  which  may  thus 
be  utilized  to  greatest  advantage  are  of  course  infinite.  One 
should  choose  those  which  are  most  beautiful  and  most  fleeting 
and  are  also  most  difficult  for  the  pupils  adequately  to  portray 
by  drawing  and  painting. 

I  make  no  pretensions  in  the  field  of  art  instruction  proper 
but  possibly  I  may  suggest  that  these  Van  Dyke  prints  might 
be  utilized  to  advantage  through  the  making  of  negative  copies 
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of  photographs  of  famous  paintings  or  buildings  or  other  objects 
which  are  being  studied,  and  allowing  the  pupils  to  make  prints 
for  their  note  books  from  such  negatives.  Certainly  such  prints 
could  be  made  to  advantage  in  many  other  phases  of  school 
work,  notably  in  geography,  history  and  literature.* 

♦The  illustratioos  are  from  Van  Dyke  Solar  Prints  from  the  pitch  pine,  the  keys  of 
the  ash-leared  maple,  the  trout  lily  (dot^s  tooth  vicrfet)  and  the  Semple  aster. 

CLARENCE  M.  WEED 
State  Normal  School,  Lowell.  Maasachoactta 


What  would  be  fair  must  first  be  fit.    Eliot. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  Mr.  James  Hall,  whose  exquisite  taste  in 
household  art  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  his  home,  attempted  to  reform  the  taste  of 
a  young  woman  of  his  acquaintance.  She  seemed  teachable  at 
first;  but  one  day  she  exclaimed,  **Mr.  Hall,  you  needn't  try  any 
longer  to  make  an  artist  of  me;  I  am  too  fond  of  pretty  things!'' 
Her  point  of  view  is  that  of  all  tmtrained  minds.  She  had  a 
zeal  for  "art,"  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  She  loved 
ornament  for  its  own  sake,  appropriate  or  not;  color  for  its  own 
sake,  harmonious  or  not.  All  children  are  in  that  stage  of 
appreciation. 

How  primary  children  love  to  dabble  with  color!  How 
they  love  to  write  their  number  work  on  umbrellas  and  chickens 
and  what  not?  cut  from  colored  paper!  How  they  love  to  paint 
cherries  on  hatchet  blades,  and  toys  all  over  the  outsides  of 
stockings!  And  there  are  famous  educators  who  go  so  fUr  as 
to  say  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  do  these  things.  Perhaps 
they  must.  But  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  occa- 
sions might  be  discovered  or  invented  by  bright  teachers  where 
color,  and  brilliant  color  too,  might  be  used  in  school  work 
without  doing  violence  to  every  dictum  of  common  sense  and  to 
every  principle  of  design. 

I  believe  that  one  such  occasion  is  to  be  found  in  decorated 
covers  for  spring  nature  work.  Drawings  of  flowers,  language 
papers  about  flowers,  sheets  of  pressed  flowers,  may  be  gathered 
into  little  folios  of  paper,  and  decorated  by  the  children  as  simply 
or  as  elaborately  as  their  powers  suggest,  but  in  conformity  to 
the  elemental  laws  of  design. 

Primary  children  must  not  be  forced  to  do  much  original 
work  in  decorative  design.  They  are  incapable  of  genuinely 
original  work  of  real  esthetic  value.  About  all  the  teacher 
can  do  is  to  present  certain  typical  arrangements  of  line  and 
color  and  .encourage  the  children  to  make  similar  arrangements. 
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For  example,  consider  the  illustrations  at  B.  With  these  six 
typical  arrangements  drawn  on  the  blackboard  before  the  class, 
a  teacher  might  lead  each  pupil  to  select  the  one  he  liked  best, 
or  would  like  to  try  to  copy,  and  then  to  substitute  his  favorite 
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flower  for  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration.  His  dandelion 
might  be  drawn  in  place  of  that  violet  in  the  first  sketch,  or  his 
buttercup  in  place  of  the  bluet  in  the  third  sketch. 

Moreover,  little  children  may  be  led  to  see  why  the  flowers 
are  drawn  different  on  a  cover.  They  know  that  they  them- 
selves must  be  orderly  in  school,  in  church,  in  a  parlor  when 
visitors  are  talking  to  mamma,  and  that  the  playground  or  the 
open  fields  are  the  places  for  shouting  and  standing  on  the  head, 
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and  playing  tag,  and  all  that.  And  just  so  when  a  flower  is 
taken  from  out  doors,  and  brought  in  to  be  placed  on  a  book 
cover  in  company  with  letters  trying  to  tell  somebody  what  is 
inside  the  cover,  the  little  flower  must  have  on  its  company 
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manners!  It  must  sit  up  straight  and  pay  attention;  it  must  do 
as  other  people  do.  If  the  lines  of  the  cover  are  straight  and 
prim,  it  must  be.  If  the  letters  are  evenly  spaced,  it  must  be. 
For  really  the  edges  of  the  paper  and  the  words  are  more  important 
than  the  little  flower,  and  the  flower  must  "be  good  I"  On 
the  other  hand,  the  flower  has  been  invited  to  come  to  the  party, 
and  therefore  the  cover  and  its  friends,  the  letters  and  the  flgures, 
must  do  what  they  can  to  ma^e  the  little  flower  feel  at  home 
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and  look  happy!  Now  this  can  be  done  by  doing  something 
the  flower  likes  to  do.  If  the  flower  likes  to  be  yellow  and  green, 
the  letters  might  be  yellow,  and  the  flgures  green, — not  just  like 
the  flower,  for  they  are  not  flowers  after  all,  but  letters  and 
figures  with  business  of  their  own  to  attend  to.  But  while 
they  are  all  together  each  must  do  something  for  the  other  so 
that  they  may  be  a  pleasant  company. 

Orderly  arrangement,  harmonious  coloring,  these  are  pos- 
sible, even  if  the  flowers  are  "crooked"  and  the  colors  "rainbow." 
The  stem  of  the  anemone  is  always  crooked,  but  it  may  be  placed 
upright  on  the  page.  (See  "Flower  Book,"  at  B).  The  color  of 
the  purple  trillium  is  always  strong,  but  it  may  be  used  in  small 
amounts  (See  "Spring  Flowers"  at  D.) 

A  good  way  to  secure  acceptable  results  with  pupils  of  the 
second  or  third  primary  year,  who  can  produce  designs  as  complex 
as  those  at  D,  is  to  work  with  the  pupils,  step  by  step,  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  sheet  by  means  of  the  ruler:  The  directions  "Hace 
a  point  here,"  "Rule  this  line,"  etc.,  being  accompanied  by  actual 
drawing  upon  the  board  in  the  presence  of  the  children.  Having 
secured  uniform  margin  lines  and  division  lines,  the  rest  must 
be  individual  work. 

To  secure  good  printing,  have  each  pupil  draw  the  letters, 
print  the  words,  first  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  When  they  come 
the  right  size  on  the  scrap,  then  place  the  scrap  just  above  the 
place  where  the  letters  should  come  on  the  cover  and  copy  them. 
In  spacing  flowers  to  form  a  border,  have  the  end  ones  drawn, 
then  the  middle  one,  then  the  others,  bisecting  each  time.  Or  have 
one  drawn  on  paper  and  roughly  cut  out,  and  then  divide  the  space 
into  the  right  number  of  parts  by  using  this  movable  unit.  The 
finished  cover  should  show  all  freehand  lines,  for  the  freehand 
quality  will  help  to  bring  all  the  parts  into  harmony,  by  giving 
them  something  in  common,  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  shakyness ! 
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By  the  third  primary  year  the  pupils  begin  to  delight 
in  tools,  in  ruler  and  scissors.  An  envelope  such  as  that 
shown  at  F,  gives  greater  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
manual  skill. 

Have  the  pupils  pack  up  their  sheets  of  drawings,  or  their 
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language  papers,  or  both,  and  determine  the  size  of 
envelope  required  to  take  them  all  flat.  When  this  is  fixed, 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
envelope  required,  have  them  lay  out  the  flat,  from  dictation 
(with  blackboard  illustration)  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
This  is  then  to  be  cut  as  indicated  by  the  heavy  lines,  and 
folded,  and  pasted. 
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The  envelope  may  now  be  decorated  with  a  border  or  with 
an  oblong  having  the  appearance  of  a  label.  It  ought  not  to 
look  lik^  a  book  cover. 

Colored  paper  for  the  covers  or  the  envelope,  with  decora- 
tion and  lettering  in  black,  gives  a  result  pleasing  to  children. 
A  colored  envelope  with  a  white  label  on  which  the  work  is  in 
color  is  also  pleasing,  especially  when  the  color  of  the  flower 
used  in  the  decoration  is  echoed  by  that  of  the  paper,  or  when 
the  color  of  the  flower  finds  its  complement  in  that  of  the  paper 
used  for  the  envelope.  In  this  last  case  the  label  must  be  white 
to  keep  peace  between  the  two.  Some  colors,  like  some  children, 
are  happy  enough  at  the  same  party  if  they  do  not  have  to  sit 
too  near  together! 

In  primary  grades  the  whole  aim  is  to  make  things  that  the 
children  like,  and  are  not  too  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
person  of  informed  taste ;  things  that  can  be  gracefully  outgrown, 
rather  than  things  that  stimulate  an  appetite  for  the  narcotic  of 
thoughtless  decoration,  and  the  fire  water  of  pyrotechnic  color. 

HENRY  TURNER   BAILEY 
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THE  teacher  of  design  has  two  means  of  approach  to  his 
subject,  each  having  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks;  one, 
the  use  of  geometric  forms,  abstract  lines  and  spots,  the  other, 
nature  subjects.  The  first  seems  indispensable  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  work,  for  the  study  of  spacing,  proportions  and  the  simplest 
forms  of  arrangement.  With  the  exclusive  use  of  abstract 
matter  however,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  unity:  parts  of  the  design 
well  shaped  perhaps,  and  well  proportioned,  do  not  hang  together 
and  the  teacher  finds  himself  constantly  referring  to  plant  forms 
and  nature's  laws  of  growth.  And  the  study  of  nature  is  need- 
ful; but  that  brings  with  it  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  away 
from  representative  drawing  into  design,  a  thing  which  many 
designers  never  accomplish. 

To  meet  the  need  of  the  student  for  nature  material  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  this  pitfall,  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
with  some  success,  of  providing  plant  forms,  already  convention- 
alized, and  more  or  less  simple  according  to  the  advancement 
of  the  class.  It  has  also  been  fotmd  that  material  collected  in 
this  shape  is  of  much  greater  service  to  the  experienced  designer, 
than  photographic  drawings. 

In  working  with  young  students,  the  following  plan  has 
been  followed :  exercises  have  been  given  at  the  first,  in  changing 
proportions  of  some  of  the  simple  forms,  as  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  keep- 
ing to  the  arrangement  and  to  the  general  character  of  the 
shapes  given. 

Next,  one  unit  may  be  chosen  and  repeated  in  a  horizontal 
border  studying  the  length  of  intervals  between  units,  then 
inventing  means  of  connecting  them.  Bands  at  top  and  bottom 
as  in  Fig.  6  offer  the  simplest  way.  Even  here  there  is  room 
for  considerable  variety  in  widths  of  bands  and  devices  for  finish- 
ing them  where  they  join  the  unit.  This  variety  may  be  carried 
to  the  length  of  widening  parts  to  suggest  a  leaf  as  in  Fig.  6. 
In  the  vertical  border  at  7,  the  leaf  is  more  frankly  given,  but 
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it  must  always  be  kept  as  conventional  as  the  flower-unit.  In 
Fig.  89  a  shape  has  been  chosen  for  the  leaf ,  that  will  help  to 
soften  the  angle  between  the  vertical  flower  and  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  border. 

Pulling  or  stretching  a  unit  that  it  may  flt  a  given  space,  is 
a  step  in  advance  over  the  previous  exercises,  and  one  of  great 


1  [12481 


importance,  which  should  be  repeated  with  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions, for  facility  in  doing  this  will  help  the  student  to  make 
his  own  conventionalizations.  He  sees  the  need  of  keeping  the 
subject  matter  secondary  to  the  space. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  square  surface  is  to  be  decorated.  It 
must  flrst  be  decided  where  the  ornament  shall  be  placed, — at 
center,  comers,  edges, — its  proportion  to  the  whole,  its  shape. 
All  this  should  be  done  with  blank  spaces,  without  any  use  of 
the  flower  forms.  Then  one  may  be  selected  as  offering  a  pro- 
mise of  adaptability,  and  it  must  be  stretched  and  modified  till 
it  has  been  made  to  fit  the  space  taken.  Figures  9,  10  and  11 
show  the  first  steps,  with  the  design  in  its  abstract  form.  Figure 
9  shows  on  a  larger  scale,  the  flower  form  adapted  to  the  comer 
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of  the  border  at  9;  Fig.  10  the  center  of  interest  at  the  middle 
of  the  side;  Fig.  11  the  unit  in  the  middle.  Of  course  there 
are  many  different  ways  in  which  these  units,  or  others, 
might  have  been  placed,  while  keeping  the  same  simplicity 
of  operations. 

y  Some  work  with  abstract  forms  will  be  found  profitable 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  floral  matter.     A  series  of 


^/  ^  ^ 
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steps  is  herewith  suggested.  Take  a  triangle — with  two  equal 
sides — and  with  lines  radiating  from  the  vertex,  cut  it  into  three 
or  four  parts — ^bilaterally  symmetrical.  A  small  piece  may  be 
cut  off  at  the  point  of  radiation  to  hold  the  pieces  together  :- 
now  the  shapes  may  be  modified  a  little — a  very  little — taking 
off  something  from  one  and  adding  it  to  its  neighbor,  the  number 
of  pieces  not  to  be  increased.  The  lines  used  in  making  these 
modifications  must  be  lines  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  first 
cutting  lines.  The  margins  of  the  triangle  also,  many  be  modi- 
fied a  trifle  by  the  same  kind  of  lines.     Having   studied  the 
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proportions  and  shapes  of  the  resulting  pieces,  they  must  be 
separated  by  a  line  of  light,  the  pieces  being  made  dark. 

Next  use  a  space  like  an  oblong,  cutting  it  into  five  pieces, 
all  radiating  from  one  point  as  in  the  triangle.  Modify  these 
pieces,  making  them  as  good  as  possible — then  drop  out  one  or 
two  pieces,  keeping  the  design  symmetrical,  and  study  the 
resulting  proportion  of  light  and  dark  of  the  whole.  A  fioret 
may  now  be  adapted  to  the  space  which  is  to  be  the  center  of 
interest  and  a  suggestion  of  leaf  treatment  to  the  larger,  simpler 
pieces. 

A  further  modification  of  the  units  is  possible  through 
technique.  The  surface  may  be  half-toned,  shaded,  broken  up 
by  the  use  of  outlines  or  edge  lines  parallel  to  the  contours;  or 
various  lines  and  spots  may  be  added  within  the  unit,  after  the 
manner  of  veins  or  the  markings  upon  the  wings  of  butter- 
fiies,  Fig.  4.  Such  modifications  may  be  resorted  to  when  the 
design  in  black  appears  too  heavy  or  not  sufficiently  rich  in 
detail. 

JESSIE  L.  CLOUGH 
Richmond  Hill,  Loof  Island 
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THERE  is  with  our  growing  appreciation  of  art  and  its  uses 
and  the  adapting  of  means  and  motifs  to  ends,  a  growing 
acknowledgement  of  the  need  of  conventionalization  in  design. 
The  quaintness  due  to  necessities  of  workmanship  in  many  old 
examples  of  art  has  appealed  to  modem  students.  It  appeals 
even  when  they  cannot  account  for  the  charm,  discern  its  causes, 
or  say  when  it  may  be  safely  applied  in  their  own  work. 

We  have  much  good  conventionalization  among  us  of  a 
simple  character,  especially  when  such  may  "arrive"  by  easy 
methods.  It  may  not  transgress  any  of  the  canons  of  art 
even  when  not  master  of  them.  Our  danger  is  in  being 
superficial  and  this  appears  when  design  steps  beyond  a  simple 
repeat  or  when  it  affects  quaintness  or  convention  for  their  own 
sake. 

An  example  is  to  be  seen  in  a  recent  number  of  a  magazine 
for  art  students  in  which  a  kitten  is  taken  as  motif.  In  the 
initial  letter  the  kitten  is  just  discemable  and  the  treatment, 
precisely  because  of  its  affectation,  is  amusing.  It  is  like  a  bit 
of  dialect,  which  may  entertain  a  moment.  But  enlarging  on 
what  seems  the  success  of  this,  the  "kitten  motif''  has  been  used, 
infinitely  repeated,  on  a  plate  design,  and  Oh!  Shades  of  all  the 
Elittens!  What  child, — or  other  "unlettered  savage'* — would 
not  feel  it  an  offence  to  kitty.  Who  could  associate  the  round- 
ness and  soft  fluff  of  pussy  with  these  hacked-out  shapes!  We 
like  the  design  less  when  we  are  informed  of  its  origin, — ^we 
should  not  in  our  own  innocence  have  guessed  it.  To  draw  her 
in  circles, — we  might  endure  that,  provided  such  extreme  sim- 
plicity were  not  repeated  too  often. 

For  the  highest  convention  is  not  to  transmute.  When  it 
appears  "stiff"  it  is  merely  badly  done.  We  modify,  it  is  true, 
but  along  lines  of  organic  structure  and  essential  character  in 
order  to  better  adapt  it  to  intended  use.  A  conventionalization 
that  is  too  severe  is  mendicant.    It  is  not  "up"  to  its  position. 
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The  highest  forms  of  convention,  in  art  as  in  society,  should 
appear  "perfectly  natural".  Here  is  paradox, — a  hint  too  of 
super-man. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  art-heresy  in  pattern  making. 
That  we  have  noticed  speaks  with  a  stuttering  tongue,  this  other 
is  a  meaningless  oration.  It  is  where  certain  forms  are  taken, 
with  reference  to  nothing,  and  are  grouped  together  by  rule 
with  no  thought  of  reflecting  living  nature.  Thus  they  are  set 
out  in  patterns  that  appear,  like  whited  sepulchres,  outwardly  fair 
but  within — nothing  at  all.  It  is  a  delusion.  We  are  tricked. 
It  is  a  patent  medicine  advertisement  instead  of  a  story.  For  a 
design  must  have  motive,  as  well  as  motif.  Fine  language  is 
to  convey  thought  and  feeling.  Each  of  those  quaintest  and 
crudest  of  primitive  designs  was  inspired  by  some  idea  and  were 
often  of  a  largeness  far  transcending  the  simple  forms  in  which 
expressed.  Hence  the  charm, — not  because  of  their  crudity 
but  in  spite  of  it. 

There  are  designs  among  primitive  patterns  that  doubtless 
originated  in  play  of  line  and  we  may  construct  patterns  now 
with  purely  geometric  forms  and  lines  and  with  the  greatest 
freedom  in  adaptation.  But  these  have  a  base  in  nature  and 
reflect  something  in  the  very  structure  of  the  mind.  These 
are  of  a  totally  different  origin  from  the  patterns  referred  to, 
and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  there  in  balance  of  line 
and  tone  and  color,  may  properly  awaken  admiration.  The 
pattern  contains  more  than  appears  at  the  first  glance,  not  less, 
as  must  ever  be  the  case  with  all  good  design. 

MIRA  BURR  EDSON 
School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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SEPTEMBER 
PLANT  DRAWING  AND  COLOR 

THE  course  for  the  year  1906-1907  will  be  better  than  any 
previous  course  because  more  closely  related  to  the  school 
life,  and  to  the  life  of  the  time.  While  following  substantially  the 
chart  as  previously  given,  it  will  present  fresh  illustrative  material 
derived  largely  from  the  work  of  children  who  are  members 
of  the  School  Arts  Guild,  and  offer  suggestions  for  more  enjoy- 
able and  more  substantial  results. 

The  Outline  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  general,  present- 
ing the  subjects  each  month  rather  than  the  lessons  each  day. 
It  pre-supposes  an  allotment  of  time  equal  to  one  hour  each  week 
in  each  grade,  as  the  minimum. 

PRIMARY. 

FIRST  YEAR.  i.  Draw  grasses,  sedges  and  fruits,  using 
colored  pencils. 

Even  the  "beginners"  can  make  this  beginning  if  you  lead  them.  Find 
two  or  three  kinds  of  grass  or  sedge.  Talk  with  the  children  about  the  green 
carpet  of  the  earth  made  of  these  little  things.  Show  how  they  grow  by 
drawing  on  the  blackboard,  using  green  chalk;  one  stroke  upward  for  the 
stem  (straight  or  curved),  then  little  dots  or  very  short  or  light  strokes  to 
make  the  head,  then  one  or  two  broad  strokes  for  the  leaves.  Have  the 
children  follow  on  paper  using  green  crayon.  Another  day  show  them  how 
to  place  two  pieces  of  paper  side  by  side  on  the  desk,  with  a  single  stalk  of 
grass  or  sedge  on  one,  and  then  how  to  draw  the  stem  in  the  right  position 
on  the  other  paper,  and  make  it  blossom  with  the  queer  little  dots  and  hairs 
at  the  top,  and  fljring  out  its  green  flag  at  the  right  place.  The  illustration, 
A,    is    from    Newton,    Mass. 

2.    Begin  to  teach  the  color  names. 

By  means  of  a  glass  prism,  a  hand  mirror  with  a  beveled  edge,  or  as  a 
last  resort  a  tumbler  of  water  with  a  piece  of  window  glass  placed  in  it  at  an 
angle  with  the  bottom,  bring  the  prismatic  colors  into  the   room.     Collect 
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glass  beads,  bits  of  paper,  anything  to  match  these  colors 
^  as  closely  as  possible.    Talk  about  the  rainbow  (See  Book 

for  June,  1905,  pp.  638,  657,  etc.,  and  September  num- 
ber, 1905,  p.  27,  for  further  suggestions,  and  the  rain- 
bow stories.)  Teach  the  color  names;  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
^.'  language  lessons  this  month  and  next. 

Combine  drawing,  color,  and  the  language  lessons 

by  placing  on  the  board  or  chart  something  similar  to 

/  sketch  I,  the  fruits  being  appropriately  colored.     The 

pupils  who  have  been  in  the  grade  before  can  make 

^  sheets  of  this  sort;  and  the  beginners  can  draw  some 

/  one  fruit,  using  the  right  color. 

SECOND  YEAR.  i.  Draw  simple  plants 
and  fruits  using  colored  pencils. 

Bring  into  the  schoolroom  fall  dandelions  or  some 
other  flowering  plants  which  may  be  represented  in  two 
colors.  Have  two  or  three  kinds,  requiring  different 
colors.  Draw  these  very  simply  on  the  blackboard  before 
the  class,  using  colored  chalk ;  a  light  stroke  to  show  the 
direction  and  length  of  the  stem,  others  to  indicate  the 
I  branches,  then  single  well  considered  strokes  to  represent 

1  each  stem  its  proper  thickness  and  lastly  a  few  strokes 

to  represent  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  right  places 
and  of  the  proper  colors.  Have  the  children  follow  on 
paper,  using  colored  pencils.  Another  day  give  each 
pupil  two  sheets  of  paper  of  appropriate  size,  and  have 
each  place  his  own  specimen  on  one  and  draw  it  on  the 
other,  by  the  same  method.  Repeat  with  exchanged 
specimens.    Illustration  B  is  by  Allegra,  Braintree,  Mass. 

2.     Begin  to  teach  the  six  standard  colors. 

The  pupils  probably  know  the  color  names,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet.  The  next  step  is  to 
le^d  them  to  image  each  color,  clearly,  at  its  best.  The 
steps  are:  a  sample  of  the  color  (a  piece  of  colored 
paper,  a  tablet,  a  wash  of  the  color  full  power) ;  observa- 
tion of  this,  and  the  finding  of  similar  colors  in  the  room 
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and  from  memory ;  the  name ;  practice  in 
using  the  name;  practice  in  using  the 
color.  Many  exercises  involving  the  use 
of  these  colors  are  already  well  known. 
Here  is  a  fresh  one.  The  Little  Balloon 
Man.  He  holds  a  balloon  of  each  standard 
color.  The  sketch  may  be  copied,  hekto- 
graphed,  traced,  and  colored  by  each 
pupil.  Have  the  brightest  balloon  in 
front  and  the  darkest  one  behind.  A 
quick  way  to  get  the  outlines  is  to  trace 
around  a  cent  and  draw  the  little  gnome 
freehand. 

THIRD  YEAR.  i.  Draw  flow- 
erSy  seed  packs,  and  fruits,  using 
colored  pencils  or  water  color. 

Have  as  many  different  kinds  of  seed 
packs  as  possible  to  illustrate  how  Nature 
does  up  her  seeds  for  delivery;  pods, 
berries,  heads,  fruits,  etc.  Make  the  first 
a  nature  lesson  with  blackboard  sketches. 
Have  the  pupils  copy  some  of  these  step 
by  step  as  you  draw  on  the  board,  using 
color,  as  you  do. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  drawing  from 
a  specimen  of  his  own :  the  fruit  stalk  of 
morning  glory,  butter-and-eggs,  Deptford 
pink,  poppy,  mullein,  rose,  iris, — an3rthing 
available.  Have  the  drawings  made  in 
an  orderly  way:  light  lines  to  indicate 
the  direction  and  length  of  the  main 
stalk,  branches,  details,  then  thoughtful 
drawings  of  each  part  in  proper  propor- 
tion. Each  pupU  should  make  several 
different  drawings,  instead  of  spending 
much  time  on  one.  The  illustration,  C, 
is  from  a  stalk  of  cotton  grass,  by  Delia 
Goodhue,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 
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2.    Begin  to  teach  tints  and  shades  of  the 
six  standard  colors. 

This  may  be  done  easily  by  the  use  of  water  color. 
Take  a  brush  full  of  pure  color  and  paint  a  spot  on  white 
paper  ;^  dilute  the  color  with  water  and  paint  another  near  it; 
dilute  the  color  still  more,  and  paint  another.  Beginning 
again  with  pure  color  add  a  little  black  and  paint  a  spot  of 
this  near  the  first,  add  more  black  to  the  color  and  paint 
another;  and  so  on.  Tones  lighter  than  the  standard 
color  are  called  Tints;  tones  darker  than  the  standard  are 
called  Shades.  Have  each  pupil  color  an  outline  like  in, 
for  example,  a  pot  of  flowers  from  the  garden  of  Mary 
(Mary  Quite  Contrary,  is  her  full  name,  you  remember) 
using  a  tint  for  the  flowers,  the  standard  for  the  leaves  and 
a  shade  for  the  stem  and  the  pot,  which  might  have  a  stripe 
of  the  standard  or  tint,  if  the  pupils  can  manage  it. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from 
leaves,  flower  and  fruit  sprays,  in  silhouette, 
with  brush.  Trim  the  sheets  to  appropriate  size. 
Select  some  simple  spray,  a  single  small  stalk  of 
clover,  dock,  or  any  "weed."  Show  what  a  pretty 
silhouette  it  makes  by  casting  its  shadow  upon  a  piece 
of  paper.  It  is  this  shadow  we  wish  to  draw.  Sometimes 
by  placing  the  specimen  in  a  simny  window  behind  the 
curtain  its  shadow  as  it  falls  on  the  curtain  may  be 
drawn  more  easily  than  the  plant  itself.  Or  placing  the 
specimen  against  a  sheet  of  white  paper  the  silhouette 
may  be  drawn  with  a  brush  full  of  ink.  A  pencil  line  or 
two  may  be  first  sketched  lightly  to  indicate  lines  of 
growth,  then  the  silhouette  should  be  drawn  from  the  top 
downward.  Eveiy  stroke  should  represent  some  element 
of  the  plant  and  tend  towards  its  source  of  growth.  If 
you  cannot  make  such  a  drawing  before  the  class  (but 
you  can,  if  you  will  but  try  I)  show  a  few  examples  of 
silhouettes  and  tell  how  they  were  made.    Then  have  each 
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pupil  work  from  some  specimen.  Have  them  try  the  same  spray  in  a  slightly 
different  position  several  times.  Do  not  attempt  to  correct  a  silhouette. 
Let  the  pupil  start  a  new  one.  The  illustration,  D,  is  by  Helen  Coyle,  Grade 
4,  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Third  prize,  September,  1905. 


R, 


2.    Begin  to  teach  hues  of  color. 

Review  the  standard  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet.  Review  the  spectrum,  and 
recall  the  fact  that  in  the  spectrum  there  are  no 
sharp  divisions  between  the  colors;  one  melts  into 
the  next.  We  may  see  that  at  one  point  the  band 
of  color  looks  yellow,  at  another  green,  at  another 
blue,  but  we  can  also  see  that  the  yellow  seems  to 
mix  with  the  green  on  one  side,  and  the  blue  to  mix 
with  the  green  on  the  other  side.  Take  three  clean 
color  pans  and  place  a  little  pool  of  green  in  each. 
Mix  a  little  yellow  with  the  green  in  the  first  pan, 
and  a  little  blue  with  the  green  in  the  third  pan. 
You  have  now  three  Hues  of  green,  a  yellow  green, 
pure  green,  and  a  blue  green.  Green  is  the  family 
name.  Each  standard  is  central  in  a  similar 
family  group.  Have  the  pupUs  discover  groups  of 
hues  in  autumn  leaves,  in  flowers  and  fruits.  Have 
them  practice  making  groups  of  hues  exhibiting 
the  family  relationship,  as  suggested  at  IV,  for 
example.  Mark  around  a  coin  to  make  the  circles. 
Have  each  pupU  decide  upon  the  single  hue 
characteristic  of  some  spray,  and  make  a  silhouette 
of  the  spray  in  that  color.  Trim  the  sheets,  and 
add  initials.    See  Book,  September,  1905,  p.  20,  etc. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from  leaves,  flower 
and  fruit  sprays,  in  two  flat  tones  of  color,  with  brush.  Trim 
the  sheets  to  appropriate  size. 

Select  some  spray  which  shows  two  quite  different  tones  of  color,  such 
for  example  as  the  grape  where  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  are  green  and 
the  under  sides  a  tint  of  yellow  green;  the  alder  or  the  choke-cherry  where 
the  leaves  are  green  and  the  fruit  almost  black,  the  aster  where  the  flowers 
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are  yellow  and  violet.  Show  how  such 
a  spray  may  be  represented  simply  by 
the  use  of  two  tones  of  gray  or  color, 
differing  in  value.  Have  each  pupil 
make  such  a  drawing.  One  way  is  to 
draw  the  whole  in  the  lighter  tone  and 
to  add  the  darker  tone  where  required 
after  the  first  wash  is  dry.  Another  is 
to  mix  and  test  each  tone,  then  to  paint 
in  each  at  once  according  to  the  specimen. 
Give  special  attention  to  proportions, 
especially  in  foreshortened  parts.  Illus- 
tration, £,  is  from  a  prize  drawing  by 
Mildred  Ried,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember, 1905. 

2.    Begin  to  teach  comple- 
mentary colors. 

Show  by  the  use  of  water  colors 
how  red  and  green  neutralize  each  other, 
or  gray  each  other  when  mixed.  Show 
that  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
mixing  orange  and  blue,  or  yellow  and 
violet.  Colors  which  neutralize  each 
other  are  called  Complementary  colors. 
When  such  colors  are  found  related  in 
nature  both  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
neutralized.  The  same  is  true  in  all 
fine  color  schemes.  Have  each  pupil 
make  some  simple  outline  drawing  such 
as  those  shown  at  V,  and  color  it  to 
show  related  complementary  colors;  a 
red  apple  with  one  side  (a)  somewhat 
neutralized  with  green,  and  a  green  leaf. 
A  bunch  of  grapes  (violet)  with  its  dull 
yellow  withered  leaves.  An  orange  in 
a  "blue  and  white"  saucer.  A  good 
preparation  for  this  exercise  is  that  given 
in  the  Book  for  June,  1905,  p.  645. 
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Have  each  pupil  decide  upon  two  complementary  hues  suitable  for  use 
in  representing  some  natural  specimen  (rose  hips,  barberries,  asters,  etc.) 
and  make  a  drawing  from  that  spray  in  those  colors.  Trim  the  sheets  and 
add  initials,  as  in  the  previous  grade. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from  sprays  with 
flowers  or  fruit,  in  three  or  more  tones  of  gray  or  color,  with 
brush.    Trim  the  sheets  to  appropriate  size. 

Select  some  large  spray,  with  prominent  masses  of  flowers  like  the 
golden  rod,  or  of  fruit  like  the  apple  or  pear,  and  by  comparing  it  with  a 
standard  Neutral  Scale*  decide  upon  three  or  more  values  of  gray  which 
would  fairly  represent  the  values  of  its  different  parts  (stalk,  leaves — upper 
and  under  sides,  flowers,  or  fruits),  and  make  a  drawing  of  it  using  washes 
of  gray  to  correspond.f  Have  each  pupil  make  such  a  drawing  from  the 
same  or  a  similar  specimen.  The  illustration,  F,  is  from  a  prize  drawing  by 
Mildred  Kelsey,  Middletown,  Conn.,  September,   1905. 

2.    Begin  to  teach  scales  of  values. 

Review  tints  and  shades  of  color.  Show  the  standard  neutral  scale 
and  explain  it.  The  new  problem  is  to  "time"  tints  and  shades  to  correspond 
with  this  neutral  scale.  A  good  first  exercise  is  the  following:  Draw  five 
circles  about  an  inch  in  diameter  (with  compasses  or  by  tracing  around  a 
coin)  placed  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  one  above  another.  Leave 
the  uppermost  circle  white,  color  the  lowest  one  jet  black.  Mix  a  wash  of 
gray  which  when  dry  will  give  middle  value,  and  place  this  in  the  central 
circle.  Determine  by  experiment  and  wash  in  the  correct  value  for  light 
gray,  and  also  for  dark  gray.  A  second  exercise  is  to  substitute  a  standard 
color,  tuned,  to  middle  value,}  for  the  central  note  of  the  scale,  a  tint  of  the 
right  value  for  the  note  above  it  and  a  shade  of  the  right  value  for  the  note 
below  it.  A  diagram  like  VI  is  a  pleasing  application,  the  first  card  being  left 
white. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  color  scale  of  five  tones  (including  white  and 
black)  appropriate  for  the  rendering  of  the  spray  already  drawn,  and  make  the 
drawing  in  that  scale,  white  being  the  background.  Trim  the  sheet  and  add 
initials  as  in  previous  grades. 

♦Such  as  that  published  by  The  Davis  Press. 
tThe  problem  may  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  in  pencil  as  well. 

t Yellow.  oranjjEe  and  green  must  be  darkened  to  bring  them  to  middle  value,  and  red, 
blue  and  violet  lightened.     Compare  the  Munsell  middle  value  standards. 
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GRAMMAR. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from  flower  and 
fruit  sprays,  with  special  reference  to  details  of  structure. 
Use  pencil  and  water  color. 


Hj 

2Zr6 


Select  a  simple  spray.  A  complex  one  merely  multiplies  diffictilties. 
By  means  of  illustrative  sketches  on  the  blackboard,  and  good  examples  of 
rendering,  lead  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  life  history  written  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  spray,  and  how  that  history  may  be  indicated  in  the  drawing. 
Notice  especially  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  main  stem  at  the  point 
of  branching;  the  sudden  decrease  in  size;  the  cylindrical  character  of  each 
part;  the  lines  and  dots  which  form  the  annual  rings,  leaf  scars,  etc.  Have 
a  specimen  for  each  pupil,  and  have  each  pupU  make  as  thoughtful  a  drawing 
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as  possible.  Trim  the  sheet.  Place  the  name  on  the  back.  The  illustra- 
tion, G,  is  an  honor  drawing  by  Edith  McClure,  grade  7,  Dover,  Mass. 

2.    Begin  to  teach  scales  of  intensities. 

Review  tints  and  shades  of  color.  Review  complementary  colors. 
Review  the  Neutral  Scale.  The  new  problem  is  to  reduce  the  intensity  or 
"chroma"  of  any  color  without 
changing  a  given  value.  For  ex- 
ample, take  red.  Red  at  its  best 
corresponds  in  value  to  H  D.  By 
mixing  its  complementary  green 
with  it,  a  scale  of  intensities  of 
red  may  be  produced  in  which  the 
values  do  not  change,  but  from 
which  the  red  gradually  disappears. 
Arrange  five  clean  color  pans  side 
by  side.  In  the  first  mix  a  strong 
wash  of  pure  red:  in  the  last  a  wash 
of  neutral  gray  of  the  same  value. 
By  mixing  green  with  red,  make  in 
the  central  pan  a  red  half-way 
between  pure  red  and  neutral  gray 
in  intensity.     This  may   be  called 

"half  red."  Less  green  mixed  with  the  pure  red  will  give  a  tone  midway 
between  half  red  and  pure  red;  this  tone  we  may  call  "three-quarter  red." 
More  green  mixed  with  pure  red  will  give  a  tone  midway  between  half 
red  and  neutral  gray;  this  tone  we  may  call  "quarter  red".  These  five 
tones  form  a  scale  of  intensities  of  red.  Of  course  such  a  scale  is  possible 
with  any  color. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  group  of  circles  similar  to  that  shown  at  VII. 
Color  the  first  at  the  left  some  color  at  3-4I,  the  next  the  full  color,  the  next 
the  color  at  1-2I,  the  next  gray  of  the  same  value  as  the  full  color,  the  last 
the  color  at  1-4I. 

Have  each  pupil  *make  a  tracing  or  other  copy  of  the  pencil  drawing 
previously  made,  and  color  it  appropriately  in  tones  of  very  low  intensity, 
say  1-4I.  Or,*'select  some  specimen  of  plant  life  exhibiting  colors  of  low 
intensity  like  a^pasture  mushroom,  or  a  dried  pod,  and  make  a  study  of  it 
in  color.    The  illustration,  H,  is  by  Willie  Winbeig,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
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EIGHTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from  flower  or  fruit 
sprays  or  trees,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  rendering  of 
textures.    Use  pencil  and  water  color. 


By  means  of  sketches  and  illustrations  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  a  sharp 
line,  quickly  drawn,  will  suggest  a  hard  smooth  contour;  that  a  very  delicate 
line  of  perfect  curvature  will  suggest  something  like  the  contour  of  a  rose 
petal;  that  a  broad  soft  line  will  suggest  a  material  like  cloth;  that  a  rough 
jagged  line  will  suggest  something  like  bark  or  a  moss-grown  rock.  That 
the  pencil  by  its  handling  may  be  made  not  only  to  represent  facts  but  to 
suggest  still  other  facts.  Think  texture  as  you  draw  and  your  hand  will 
represent  texture,  according  to  the  amount  of  '^information"  it  has  received 
through  practice. 

Have  each  pupU  make  several  studies  of  some  large  specimen 
indoors  or  out,  attempting  to  express  as  much  of  the  textures  of  its  parts 
as  possible.  Illustration  I  is  from  a  prize  drawing  by  Irma  King,  Orange, 
Massachusetts. 
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■  7c?rie  curv€  of  force. I. Ihc  curve  t    jg 
,   ^Z$f  Gfdcc.  n.  and  the  cur,/e  oF  \ 
//^'T^  Mystery  ni.  are  rbe  curves  \ 
/ /    fc/ J  cy which  *re  elements  of    \ 
I  'itqI^"'^  beauty  in  com mon  objects .      \ 
'—  g>jey  dtt«rmiae  hoes  of  dfowth .     \ 
corilouri  dad  Hie  oenerAl  direction  of      I 
even  aaguUr  and *^appArenlly  wayward  J 
Qmwkhs  (5*e  dotted  line  dbove). 


2.  Teach  Monochromatic 
Coloring. 

Review  tints  and  shades  of  color 
and  also  the  Neutral  Scale.  Have 
each  pupil  select  some  standard  color 
and  make  from  it  a  large  graded  wash 
running  from  the  lightest  possible  tint 
to  the  darkest  possible  shade.  When 
it  is  dry  cut  from  it  seven  oblongs 
about  I  1-4  in.  x  3-4  in.  (avoiding 
streaks  and  spots)  to  match  closely  in 
value  the  seven  tones  of  the  neutral 
scale  between  white  and  black.  From 
the  remaining  pieces  cut  as  many  other 
oblongs  as  possible,  large  and  small, 
of  such  sizes  as  seem  convenient.  By 
having  pupils  select  and  group  oblongs 
lead  them  to  see:  i,  that  a  group  is 
most  pleasing  when  the  strongest  color 
in  it  occupies  the  smallest  area;  2, 
that  a  group  is  most  pleasing  when 
the  values  of  its  tones  are  at  consistent 
intervals  as  measured  by  the  neutral 
scale.  That  is,  if  two  tones  are  used 
they  should  be  at  least  one  step  apart ; 
if  three  are  used  one  must  be  midway 
in  value  between  the  other  two.  The 
oblongs  may  be  kept  in  an  envelope 
for  further  experiments.  Make  a  tracing 
such  as  VIII,  and  color  the  costume  in 
two  or  three  tones  of  one  color. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  tracing  or 
copy  of  his  plant  drawing  and  color  it 
in  monochromatic  tones;  two  tones, 
the  background  being  the  tone  of  the 
paper;  or  three  tones,  the  background 
being  one.  The  illustration,  J,  is  by 
A.  E.  B.  of  South  Ashbumham,  Mass., 
an  honor  drawing,  September,  1905. 
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NINTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from  flower  or  fruit 
sprays  or  trees,  with  special  emphasis  upon  beauty  of  line  and 
grace  of  movement.    Use  pencil  and  water  color. 

By  blackboard  sketches,  drawings  and  other  illustrations,  and  by  many 
examples  from  nature  lead  the  pupils  to  appreciate  something  of  the  grace 
of  line  in  natural  growths,  K.  If  possible  show  them  the  illustrations  in 
Ruskins'  Proserpina,  especially  Plate  VIII,  where  the  Myrtilla  appears 
''Sketched  for  her  gesture  only." 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  drawing  in  pencil  from  some  specimen  indoors 
or  out,  showing  the  dominance  of  the  curves.  The  subject  may  be  a  tree, 
or  even  a  single  leaf,  L.  The  drawing  M  is  by  Carl  Allison  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  one  of  last  September's  prize  drawings.  The  general  direction  of 
the  main  stem  follows  a  curve  of  force.  Notice  how  well  the  midribs 
have  been  studied,  all  curves  of  grace. 

PSlUT^LO  of  force  arc  ptomment  in  spring  growbh^.^ncl  in 

1^/  ribs  orothtfr  lines  which  give  5^»'«nO)|b 

In  mature  and  in  wUhcrino, 

and  drying  Forms 

curves  of  »J>hcr 

charackcr 

appear 


Under  the 
influence  of  Frost  _    ,    , . 
leaves  curl  and  twist  into  fantot>tjc 
forms;  bul:  even  ^he  moii  emetic  are 
controlled  by  the  reversed  curve  and  Ibc 
5pirdl.        ^  *«•» 


^hU  sketch  1$  from 
d,  maple  leaf  touch- 
ed by  frost. 
Underside  upper-">jJ 


2.    Teach   Complementary  Coloring. 

Review  scales  of  intensities  (Grade  VII).  Select  two  complementary 
colors,  and  starting  with  a  pool  of  each,  pure,  work  them  together  upon  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  in  all  possible  degrees  of  intensity  of  each  from  purity  to 
neutral  gray.  When  the  sheet  is  dry  cut  it  into  oblongs  of  different  sizes, 
and  from  them  select  by  experiment  the  most  pleasing  groups  of  tones.  Lead 
the  pupils  to  see  M,  that  the  group  is  best  when  one  of  the  two  colors  is  larger 
in  area  than  the  other,  that  there  may  be  a  dominant  tone ;  2,  that  the  more 
brilliant  the  color  the  smaller  its  area  should  be ;  3,  that  if  one  color  appears 
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at  full  intensity  in  the  group,  its  complement  would  better  not  appear  at 
equal  intensity;  4,  that  if  the  areas  for  two  complementary  tones  are  equal, 
the  intensities  of  the  two  may  be  equal ;  5,  that  black,  white,  and  middle 
gray  may  sometimes  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  complementary  group.  Make 
records  of  the  best  groups,  by  pasting  the  oblongs  side  by  side  on  a  sheet. 
Make  tracings  such  as  VIII  and  IX  and  color  them  with  complementary 
colors  of  pleasing  intensities. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  tracing  from  his  drawing  from  nature  and 
color  it  with  complementary  colors  of  pleasing  intensities,  the  background 
to  be  white,  black,  or  gray.  The  illustration,  N,  is  from  a  prize  drawing 
by  Esther  Lundahl,  Bristol,  Conn.,  a  study  of  the  burdock  in  blue  green 
and  violet  red,  on  a  white  ground. 


The  process  of  life  is  esthetic,  is  an 
operation  for  deepening  the  reality 
of  the  world  by  increasing  its  ex- 
cellence and  beauty.        Henderson. 
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By  WALTER  SARGENT 
State  Sttpenrisor  9f  Drawing  for  MaMachuMtta 

SEPTEMBER 

SEPTEMBER  is  a  short  school  month  but  its  work  is  im- 
portant. The  way  in  which  the  year's  drawing  begins, 
influences  its  whole  progress. 

Let  us  first  take  a  survey  of  the  essential  points  of  the  year's 
work,  which  month  by  month  will  be  considered  in  detail. 
Broadly  stated,  a  course  in  drawing  has  a  three  [fold  aim: 
ability  to  draw  objects  free  hand  from  nature  or  from  memory 
and  imagination,  to  make  diagrams  and  working  drawings, 
and  to  appreciate  and  use  good  design  and  harmonious  color. 
Teaching  will  be  simplified  if  what  does  not  tend  to  secure  this 
end  is  eliminated  and  what  does  so  tend  is  emphasized. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  topics  for  primary  and 
grammar  work  during  the  year.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  topic  to  the  three  fold  purpose  of  the  work. 

PRIMARY  DIVISION.    First  four  years  m  school. 
I.    Freehand  Drawing. 

This  is  best  accomplished  in  this  division  by  two  lines  of  study: 

1.  IMAGINATIVE  OR  ILLUSTRATIVE  DRAWING. 

Under  this  head  the  following  subjects  are  especially  valuable. 

(a)  Local  scenes  and  occupation. 

(b)  Ways  of  transportation  and  travel  which  the  children  see  and  know 

about. 

(c)  Their    own    play    and    work. 

(d)  Illustration  of  other  school  work,  such  as  language,  geography,  etc. 

(e)  Unusual  incidents,  such  as  a  circus  or  a  fire. 

2.  DRAWING  FROM  NATURE. 

(a)  Common  implements  of  work,  indoors  and  out,  such  as  garden 

implements  and  kitchen  utensils. 

(b)  Toys  and  other  things  used  by  the  children  in  their  play. 

(c)  Natural  objects,  such  as  animals,  birds,  flowers,  seeds  and  trees. 
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n.    Working  Drawing. 

(a)  The  simplest  geometric  elements  such  as  vertical  and  horizontal 

lines. 

(b)  Measurements  and  diagrams  made  chiefly  in  connection  with  other 

school  work. 

m.    Design  and  Color. 

(a)  Thanksgiving  souvenirs,  Christmas    gifts,  Calendars,  Valentines, 

May  baskets,  etc. 

(b)  Covers  and  envelopes  for  other  school  work. 

(c)  Design  involving  things  useful  and  ornamental  in  the  schoolroom, 

such  as  penwipers,  mats,  bouquets,  etc. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION.    Fifth  to  ninth  years  m  school. 

I.    Freehand    drawing,   which    in    this  division   also    follows 
two  lines. 

(a)  Continual  use  of  drawing  to  illustrate  geography,  history,  reading,  etc. 

(b)  General  use  of  drawing  wherever  it  is  helpful  as  a  means  of  expression. 

n.    Drawing  from  objects. 

(a)  Common  objects  with  special  reference  to  correct  general  proportions. 

(b)  Flowers,  trees,  plants  and  leaves.    Sketches  showing  their  general 

shape  and  how  they  grow  and  careful  drawings,  exact  shape  and 
botanical  structure  of  such  parts  as  joints,  buds,  leaf  margins,  etc. 

Working  Drawing. 

(a)  Exact  measurements  with  a  rule. 

(b)  Diagrams  to  scale,  such  as  maps,  location  of  places  about  town,  etc. 

(c)  ^Simple  working  drawings  giving  such  a  description  of  the  shape 

and  dimensions  of  objects  as  a  workman  would  need  for  a  guide 
in  making  them. 

m.    Design  and  Color. 

(a)  Objects  made  for  use  and  ornament  in  school,  such  as  covers, 

portfolios,  calendars,  etc. 

(b)  Objects  made  for  home  such  as  Christmas  cards,  printed  mottoes. 

(c)  Plans  for  improving  the  school  yard  with  gardens,  shrubs,  trees. 
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SPECIAL  OUTLINE  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

PRIMARY  DIVISION.  Plant  drawing  and  iUustrative 
sketching. 

Have  pupils  draw  common  fall  flowers,  such  as  the  ox-eye  daisy,  purple 
aster  and  fall  dandelion.  Those  who  were  in  this  division  last  year  should 
be  expected  to  draw  the  flowers  in  fairly  good  proportions,  while  the  class 
just  entering  will  make  a  beginning  and  learn  much  by  seeing  the  drawings 
of  the  others.  Let  those  among  the  older  children  in  the  primary  division 
who  draw  best  show  the  new  comers  how  to  do  it,  by  sitting  with  them  and 
making  a  drawing  before  them.    This  is  a  help  to  all. 

Begin  a  series  of  illustrative  sketches  on  the  topics  given  in  the  list, 
and  plan  for  a  lesson  on  each  topic  in  each  of  the  four  seasons.  For  example 
in  topic  number  i,  plan  for  a  sketch  of  local  scenes  and  occupations  in  the 
autumn,  another  in  winter,  a  third  in  spring  and  a  fourth  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. These  will  form  a  series  which  is  valuable  as  observation  work  and 
is  closely  related  to  other  school  subjects. 

A  lesson  plan  for  illustrative  sketching,  for  example  on  the  topic  of  local 
occupations,  such  as  planting  a  garden: 

1.  Have  children  tell  about  any  planting  they  have  seen  done. 

2.  Have  them  make  sketches  representing  what  they  have  seen. 

3.  Place  these  sketches  where  they  can  be  easily  seen  and  have  each 

child  see  them  all  if  possible. 

4.  Let  them  make  another  sketch. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION.    Plant  drawing. 

Have  children  draw  leaves  and  fall  flowers  with  pencil  or  brush.  Arrange 
the  specimen  on  one  sheet  of  paper  and  draw  on  another  placed  beside  it. 
Select  three  or  four  leaves  which  illustrate  different  types  of  structure  as  the 
palmate  maple  leaf,  the  parallel  veined  plantain  and  the  pinnate  elm.  Those 
just  entering  this  division  should  try  especially  to  draw  the  general  shape 
and  proportions  correctly  while  those  who  are  older  should  be  expected  to 
show  as  well  the  structure  and  finer  details  of  shape. 

Begin  the  year's  work  with  a  resolve  that  some  drawing  shall  be  used  as 
a  common  means  of  description  in  other  school  work. 
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Suggestions:    Things  to  make. 

Back  numbers  of  the  School  Arts  Book,  especially  in  the  Outlines  for  November, 
December,  and  June.  Year-Books,  Council  of  Supervisors,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
158-15Q;  Vol.  3,  pp.  90-98;  Vol  4,  pp.  47-87;  Vol.  5,  pp.  13-67.  Prang 
Text-Books,  Sections  "Measuring  and  Planning"  and  "Design." 

Methods  of  Work. 

Basket  Making.  Book,  April  1905,  p.  453;  May  1905,  p.  521;  June  1905, 
p.  426;  Nov.  1905,  p.  158. 

Coloring.    Book,  April  1904,  p.  339;  Nov.  1904,  p.  119. 

Conventionalizing.    Book,  May  1905,  pp.  563-573. 

Cross-Stitching.    Book,  Dec.  1903,  p.  142;  June  1905,  p.  451. 

Designing  Objects.    Book,  Jan.  1902,  p.  6;  Book,  Jan.  1903,  p.  144;  Book, 

Mfey  1904,  p.  405. 
Designing  Programs.    Book,  June  1902,  p.  9;  June  1905,  p.  680. 

Designing  with  Spots.  Book,  April  1902,  p.  i;  May  1903,  p.  269;  Outline, 
May  1904;  Book,  March  1906,  pp.  505-506. 

Stamping  or  Printing.  Book,  March  1906,  pp.  500-501 ;  April  1906,  pp.  571- 
572;  May  1906,  pp.  648-652. 

Stenciling.    Book,  Feb.  1902,  p.  11 ;  June  1905,  p.  605. 

Tooling  leather.    Book,  Dec.  1905,  p.  252. 

Weaving.    Book,  April  1904,  p.  ^47;  May  1906,  p.  622. 
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A  PRACTICAL  BASIS  FOR  A  COURSE  OF 
STUDY  IN  DRAWING  AND  ART. 

Note.— This  article  is  intended  particularly  for  the  consideration  of  supervisorB  of 
drawing. 

IN  presenting  the  general  suggestions  which  follow,  tiie  writer 
desires  to  speak  with  becoming  modesty  as  a  layman 
among  experts.  The  thoughts  here  expressed  have  gradually 
taken  their  present  form.  Their  statement  at  this  time  is  due 
in  part  to  a  recent  discussion  at  a  small  club  composed  of  a  few 
prominent  teachers  and  superintendents  of  Massachusetts. 
The  subjept  under  discussion  was  a  course  of  drawing  for  the 
public  schools.  There  was  general  agreement  regarding  the 
following  criticisms  of  many  of  the  courses  now  in  use. 

1.  There  is  no  central  thought  upon  which  the  course  is 
built. 

2.  Each  course  is  a  patchwork  of  good  things  without 
systematic  arrangement. 

3.  The  work  does  not  grow  out  of  and  return  into  the  life 
of  the  child. 

4.  The  results  do  not  show  a  continuous  systematic  growth 
in  power  to  think  clearly,  appreciate  adequately,  nor  express 
corrcctiy. 

The  condition  suggested  by  the  above  criticisms  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  subject  is  comparatively  new  in  our  schools.  It 
has  come  in  at  a  time  of  great  re-adjustment  as  a  part  of  this 
re-adjustment.  It  has  come  in,  as  do  most  of  the  new  things, 
at  the  suggestion  and  tmder  the  direction  of  men  who  know 
more  about  the  subject  than  they  do  about  the  children  and 
their  immediate  needs.  We  must  patientiy  assist  each  other 
to  secure  for  this  subject  a  sane  basis  and  proper  correlation 
with  other  subjects  and  with  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  with  the 
hope  of  being  helpful  in  these  directions  that  this  article  is 
offered.  Let  the  reader  consider  these  as  tentative  suggestions 
which  may  squint  toward  a  solution  of  our  problem. 
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The  commonly  accepted  purpose  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion is  to  prepare  each  child  for  good  citizenship.  It  seems 
proper  to  ask  what  contribution  shall  a  course  in  drawing  and 
art  make  toward  such  a  preparation?  In  the  first  place  we  may 
certainly  all  agree  that  it  should  fit  him  to  express,  in  a  simple 
way  with  pencil  and  paper,  such  things  as  the  ordinary  man 
may  need  to  express.  This  power  requires  a  certain  amotmt 
of  training  in  technique  which  every  child  ought  to  get  and  for 
which  provision  is  being  made  in  the  most  of  the  courses 
in  the  subject  now  in  our  schools.  This  is  the  so-called 
practical  side  of  the  subject.  It  is  receiving  and  is  sure 
to  continue  to  receive  the  major  part  of  attention.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  subject  is  put  upon  the 
proper  basis  this  part  will  take  its  proper  place.  With  this 
in  mind  I  shall,  in  the  present  article,  disregard  this  side  of  the 
subject. 

There  is  however  another  side,  not  less  important,  more 
spiritual  and  harder  to  approach.  This  is  the  emotional  side, 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, — the  art  side.  Now  we  must 
not  expect  the  plain,  everyday  citizen  to  go  too  far  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful.  Right  here  the  ultra  artistic  people 
who  plan  our  coiurses  make  a  great  mistake.  They  forget, 
what  I  desire  to  emphasize,  viz.,  that  we  must  plan  for  the 
children  of  the  masses.  They  think  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
art  treasures  of  the  great  art  museums  of  Europe;  the  apprecia- 
tion which  has  come  to  be  such  a  joy  in  their  own  lives  and 
which  they  desire  to  secure  for  their  children.  Now  nine  tenths 
of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  will  not  go  into  these  art 
museums  nor  will  art  treasures  get  into  their  homes.  Is  there 
then  no  art  for  them?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  and  that  there  are  certain  definite  things  toward  which  we 
may  direct  their  work. 
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To  get  the  matter  quite  clearly  before  our  minds  let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  question, — What  should  art  do  for  the  child  of  the 
artisan?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  say  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, that  it  should  help  him  toward  a  sweeter,  saner,  more  whole- 


some life.     To  be  still  more  specific,  the  course  in  art  in  the 
public  schools  should  influence  the  ordinary  citizen  as  to, 

1.  His   home   and    its   furnishings. 

Let  us  understand,  then,  that  a  house  should  bear  witness 
in  all  its  economy  that  human  culture  is  the  end  to  which  it  is  built 
and  garnished. — Emerson. 

2.  His  door  yard  and  garden. 

The  best  civilization  cannot  exist  without  flowers  any  more 
than  without  pictures. — L.  H.  Bailey. 
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3.  His  dress  and  maimers. 

If  by  love  and  nobleness  we  take  up  into  ourselves  the  beauty 
we  admire,  we  shall  spend  it  again  on  all  around  us. — Emerson. 

4.  His  appreciation  of  the  birds  and  the  woods  and  of 
parks  and  parkways. 

These  tilings  may  at  first  seem  simple,  homely  and  far 
beneath  what  we  usually  think  of  as  the  world  of  art  but  they 
are  fundamental  to  all  true  art  and  may  furnish  the  basis  from 
which  to  go  on  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  children 
and  their  environment  may  warrant. 

There  can  be  no  great  school  of  art,  unless  artistic  tastes  are 
developed  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by 
fostering  the  taste  for  artistic  decoration  of  the  home. — Villari. 

When  the  hard-handed  son  of  toil  objects  to  much  of  the 
art  work  in  otir  schools  as  not  practical  for  his  children,  but  as 
very  proper  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  he  is  in  the  main  right 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  his  own  children.  If  the  art  work  of  the 
schools  leads  to  discontent  with  what  the  parents  are  able  to 
provide,  a  demand  for  expensive  dresses  and  millinery  and  an 
aping  of  the  rich,  even  to  the  extent  of  filling  the  house  with 
bright,  tawdry  furnishings,  then  it  has  not  only  failed  to  bring 
beauty  into  the  home  but  it  has  been  a  breeder  of  discontent 
and  these  parents  have  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  If 
however  the  results  of  the  art  instruction  is  a  desire  to  be  helpful 
in  the  home,  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  what  one  has, 
then  these  same  hard  working  parents  recognize  its  value.  It 
is  practical,  economical  and  makes  the  home  more  beautiful. 

The  foundation  of  beauty  is  the  heart,  and  every  generous 
thought  illustrates  the  walls  of  your  chamber. — Emerson. 

Before  discussing  the  above  mentioned  four  lines  in 
which  art  instruction  should   help  the  child,  let  us  consider 
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three  ideas  which  are  fundamental  in  each.    These  fundamental 
ideas  are, 

1.  Cleanliness. 

2.  Order. 

3.  Honesty. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  need  no  explanation. 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 
"Order  is  heaven's  first  law." 

In  regard  to  the  third,  two  points  should  be  emphasized. 
First  one  should  wear  such  clothes  and  live  in  such  appartments 
as  are  in  accord  with  his  means.  Second  his  true  personality 
should  show  in  both  his  dress  and  his  house. 

Art  is  the  free  and  adequate  embodiment  of  an  idea,  in  a  form 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  idea  itself. — Hegel. 

These  will,  I  think,  be  recognized  as  simple,  modest  demands 
and  as  possible  of  attainment.  It  is  true  that  they  are  very  far 
reaching  and  can  come  only  gradually  and  at  first  only  in  the 
more  favored  places. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  four  propositions  and  picture 
what  we  would  like  to  have  come  true  for  our  future  citizen, 
along  each  of  these  lines.* 

I.  His  home  shall  be  modest,  scrupulously  clean  and  with 
everything  within  and  without  in  good  order.  The  furnish- 
ings shall  be  simple,  substantial  and  in  harmony  with  the 
house,  the  occupant  and  his  mode  of  life.  There  shall  be 
a  few  pictures  on  the  walls,  each  with  its  message  for  the 
owner.  A  few  much  read  books  shall  be  on  the  table  and  in 
the  book  case. 


'*'The  illuHtratioiiM  nhow  that  a  beRinninK  has  been  made  at  Hyannin  in  teaching  thene 
thinKH  objectively.  The  children  select  the  furninhingH,  care  for  and  une  the  rooms, 
according  to  their  best  taste  and  wkill. 
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2.  The  grounds  shall  be  as  ample  as  possible  and  well  kept. 
There  shall  be  a  garden  with  a  few  flowers  and  vegetables,  a 
clinging  vine  and  one  or  more  fruit  trees. 

3.  Our  citizen's  dress  shall  be  in  keeping  with  his  income 
and  the  surroundings,  quiet,  substantial,  and  not  costly,  and 


his  manners  shall  be  modest,  quiet,  dignified  and  appropriate 
for  his  station  in  life. 

4.  He  shall  love  to  take  his  family  to  stroll  in  fields  and 
woods.  He  shall  use  his  influence  as  a  citizen  for  ample 
school  grounds,  the  planting  and  preservation  of  trees  and 
the  improvement  of  parkways.  Here  our  good  citizen  shall 
be  living  the  simple  life,  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings. 
What  could  be  more   artistic?     Is   not   such    a   condition    of 
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the    common    citizen   possible   and    one   well   worth   working 

for? 

**He  who  shall  bravely  and  gracefully  subdue  this  Gorgon  of 
Convension  and  Fashion,  and  show  men  how  to  lead  a  clean,  hand- 
some, and  heroic  life  amid  the  beggarly  elements  of  our  cities  and 
villages;  whoso  shall  teach  me  how  to  eat  my  meat  and  take 
my  repose,  and  deal  with  men,  without  any  shame  following, 
will  restore  the  life  of  man  to  splendor,  and  make  his  own  name 
dear  to  all  history." — Emerson. 

To  those  accustomed  to  think  of  education  only  from  the 
book  standpoint  these  suggestions  may  seem  very  radical.  It 
may  even  seem  to  many  that  these  are  matters  for  which  the 
home  must  be  responsible  and  with  which  the  public  schools 
have  no  business.  I  am  however,  sure  that  the  readers  of  this* 
magazine  are  in  sympathy  with  every  effort  of  the  school  to  make 
the  home  more  wholesome  and  more  beautiful.  Personally 
I  believe  that  right  here  is  a  splendid  opportimity  for  the  school 
to  help  the  home  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way.  Just  how  it  is 
to  be  done  is  another  and  a  harder  question.  This  I  shall  attempt 
to  discuss  in  a  future  article. 

W.  A.   BALDWIN 
Principal  Hyannis  State  Normal  School 
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EDITORIAL. 

JUNE  is  a  notable  month  in  our  school  calendar.  It  is  at 
once  November,  December,  October  and  May;  it  has  its  own 
Thanksgiving  day— the  day  when  school  closes;  it  is  the  last 
month— of  the  teacher's  year;  it  is  the  month  of  harvests — when 
we  bind  sheaves  of  results;  and  it  is  seed  time — into  the  world 
outside  our  school  walls  we  cast  our  pupils,  hoping  that  some 
will  produce  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  a  htmdred  fold,  by 
their  use  of  the  truth  we  have  given  them.  The  "long  vacation" 
—  that  "extra''  added  to  the  salary,  and  more  precious  than  gold, 
wUl  be  here  before  we  know  it.  Then  what  baths  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  I  What  feasts  of  beauty!  What  siestas  of  leisure ! 
What  picnics  of  spirit  in  the  open  I 

€L  But  before  all  that  we  must  help  our  pupils  to  produce  at 
least  one  good  design  apiece  which  shall  be  a  record  of  the  year's 
achievement,  an  embodiment  of  the  knowledge,  taste,  and  skill 
at  their  command.  That  such  a  design  should  be  of  interest 
to  each  child,  enlisting  all  his  powers,  everybody  admits  in  these 
days.  That  it  should  be  his  own,  yet  not  wholly  his  own,  every 
thoughtful  teacher  is  forced  to  believe,  otherwise  why  is  the 
child  in  school?  A  teacher  is  an  educator  one  who  "draws  out" 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  stretches  it  a  little  farther  each  day,  calls 
it  to  a  super-normal  effort,  attracts  it  to  a  superior  ideal.  The 
child's  own  ideal  is  not  to  be  condemned,  cast  aside,  discarded, 
it  is  to  be  grown  into  the  better,  developed  into  the  highest  form 
of  itself.  The  precious  original  idea  in  his  first  design  must  be 
seen  glorified  in  the  finished  result.  Just  how  to  initiate  and 
sustain  such  an  evolution  is  the  problem  of  problems.  The 
solution  depends  of  cotu^e  upon  adjustment,  the  nice  adjustment 
of  the  environing  mind  of  the  teacher  to  the  growing  mind  of  the 
pupil.  From  the  teacher  must  come  stimtilation,  appreciation 
of  effort,  encouragement,  suggestion,  friendly  criticism,  help, 
and  applause.  From  the  child  must  come  response,  self  activity, 
patient   continuance   in   well  doing. 
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EDITOR  NOTES 

C  For  weeks  I  have  been  wondering  bow  to  help  you  who 
read  the  School  Arts  Book  to  grasp  more  completely  the  teacher's 
problem  in  teaching  design.  I  have  concluded  to  try  to  do  it  by  a 
confession.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I  dealt  with  myself  in 
making  that  aster  design  on  the  cover  of  the  last  September 
Number.^  Now  let  us  understand  at  the  outset  the  difference 
between  what  Dr.  Ross  calls  a  ''pure  design,"  and  what  Day  calls 
''practical  design."  The  end  in  pure  design  is  the  achievement 
of  order  in  the  shapes,  tones  and  relative  positions  of  spots  on  a 
plain  surface.  The  end  in  practical  design  is  to  achieve  such 
an  order  for  a  specific  purpose  or  use.  A  pure  design  is  a  song 
without  words,  an  aria  in  an  tmknown  tongue ;  a  practical  design, 
or  as  we  commonly  say,  an  applied  design,  is  a  song  in  English, 
something  with  significance,  something  we  can  understand.* 
That  aster  ornament  was  a  problem  in  practical  design.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  state  it  to  myself  it  was :  To  make  a  cover  stamp 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  to  be  printed  with  type,  in  one  color, 
employing  the  aster  as  motif  as  appropriate  to  a  September 
number.  I  had  therefore  three  things  to  consider:  i.  The 
aspect  of  asters;  2,  The  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  elements 
within  a  circle;  3,  The  bringing  of  the  ornament  into  harmony 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  cover.  I  will  review  what  I  did 
and  what  I  said  to  myself  in  the  doing. 

Asters  grow  in  groups  of  all  sizes  on  rather  stiff  branching 
stems.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  curved,  pointed,  and  small 
leaves  or  bracts  grow  at  the  joints.  If  asters  are  to  be  arranged 
within  a  circle  the  flowers  must  be  massed  and  all  the  elements 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  circular  curve,  but  the  quality 
of  straightness  and  uprightness  so  characteristic  of  the  aster 


*A  design  from  abstract  spots  may  be  likened  to  instrumental  music.  Home  of  Miss 
Clough's  dsHigns  in  this  number  are  like  songs  in  Arabic.  The  designs  Miss  Edson  advo- 
cates in  her  article  on  The  Conventional,  are  songs  in  English.  Each  is  right,  each  is  good 
in  its  place;  the  one  essential  is  that  each  shall  be  MUSIC— harmonious,  rhythmical,  sym- 
metrical music. 
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must  be  i^-eserved.  I  made  sketch  i.  It  seemed  too  formal, 
too  rigidly  vertical  and  horizontal  in  its  lines.  I  tried  2,  but  in 
this  all  aster  straightness  was  lost;  moreover  all  the  darks  came 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  circle :  3,  brought  the  darks  into  place ; 
but  the  straightness  was  still  lacking.'*'  Then  I  tried  4  to  dis- 
tribute the  darks  more  evenly  and  emphasize  the  stems;  but  it 
seemed  too  Greek  for  so  wild  a  thing  as  the  aster.  An  informal 
arrangement  6,  seemed  too  Japanese,  so  I  tried  to  modify  4,  and 
6  was  the  result.  Again  the  straight  quality  was  lacking,  so 
I  went  back  to  a  more  rigid  arrangement  7,  but  now  an  Anthe- 
mion  in  white  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I  proceeded  to  fill  in  the 
white  spaces  with  flowers  as  at  8.  I  was  disgusted  and  went 
back  to  my  fifst  idea,  modified  as  at  9.  The  leaves  were  too 
prominent;  10,  leaves  still  obtrusive;  11,  this  was  angular  enough 
but  all  horizontal  and  vertical  again.  I  went  back  to  6  which 
seemed  more  hopeful,  and  got  12  as  the  next  result,  and  then  13. 
But  these  were  too  curved;  more  stiffness  seemed  essential;  I 
tried  14  and  15.  No  good.  What  a  pity  to  forego  curves, 
especially  within  a  circle.  Designers  have  bent  oak  branches 
into  circles,  why  not  bend  the  aster,  as  at  17?  But  why  not 
make  the  arrangement  more  angular  by  using  a  hexagon?  18. 
Or  an  equilateral  triangle  within  a  circle  ?  19.  Or  a  circle  in  a 
circle  ?  20.  No ;  let's  go  back  to  our  first  idea  and  re-study  that. 
But  21  seems  hopeless.  18  wasn't  so  bad;  it  might  be  im- 
proved, 22.  No,  No;  the  solution  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  i 
after  all.  But  in  23  the  fiowers  are  all  in  one  place  and  the 
leaves  all  in  another;  24  is  better.  But,  alas;  What  a  tattooed 
savage  I  have  made!  In  25  a  nose  developed!  In  26  ears! 
and  ear  rings ! !  But  the  thing  looks  more  hopeful — rigid  stems, 
flowing  leaves.    It  separates  into  upper  parts  and  lower  part, 

♦These  sketches  were  very  rough,  made  as  quickly  as  possible  with  brush  and  ink, 
merely  to  determine  a  general  plan  for  the  design.  Each  was  made  in  two  or  three 
minutes. 
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however.     27  is  better.    The  circle  is  now  broken  up  into  three 
rather  interesting  masses,  in  harmony  with  its  contour,  and  yet 
with  a  good  straight  line  in  the  middle.    The  lower  part  is  some- 
what empty,  28  is  better  in  distribution,  but  the  flowers  at  the 
top  over-balance  the  leaves  below.     But  that  is  easily  modified. 
I  believe  I  will  hold  to  this  general 
arrangement,  but  balance  the  flow- 
ers and  leaves  better.     29  is  the 
result.    An  aster  quality  pervades 
the  design,  but  the  elements  are 
related  in  line  to  the  contour  of 
the  circle. 

The  next  step  is  the  refinement 
of  the  design.  This  I  attempted 
to  accomplish,  first,  by  thinking 
out  carefully  the  suggested  space 
relations,  as  indicated  by  the  line 

sketch.  The  circle  is  divided  by  a  vertical  diameter  which  becomes 
the  axis  of  the  design.  The  principal  lines  make  two  oval  figures 
with  their  points  together  at  the  bottom.  These  lines  are  echoed 
by  the  smaller  ovals  within.  The  vertical  axis  is  echoed  by  the 
vertical  parts  of  the  stems;  a  form  like  a  jardiniere  is  repeated 
three  times  within  the  circles;  here  is  harmony  of  shape.  They 
are  of  different  sizes;  hence  rhythmic  in  measure.  The  asters 
grow  in  groups  rhythmic  in  size;  the  flowers  themselves  vary 
in  size  in  an  orderly  way.  The  leaves  must  be  rhythmic  in  size. 
The  outer  ones,  below,  attract  too  much  attention.  They  can- 
not well  be  smaller;  but  we  can  let  a  little  light  through  them! 
Bracts  must  be  suggested  at  the  joints.  Now  the  size  of  the 
whole,  and  the  strength  of  line  to  be  used  must  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  sketch  with  the  other  elements  of  the  cover. 
While  the  cover  must  hold  together  as  a  unit   the   title   must 
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hold  its  own  as  the  most  hnportant  thmg  on  the  page.  And  at 
last,  the  design  reproduced  here  in  the  circle  was  the  result.  It 
is  my  original  idea  improved,  put  into  orderly  shape,  refined, 
brought  into  harmonic  relations  with  the  other  elements  of  the 
cover.    It  is  not  a  pure  design  with  abstract  spots;  it  is  an  applied 

design  from  the  aster. 
The    result   may  not 
be  beautiful,  but   no 
one  can  say  it  is  not 
orderly.   "The  achiev- 
ing  of    order   is   our 
aim  in   teaching  de- 
sign," says  Dr.  Ross. 
"Beauty?     That  is  a 
supreme    example    of 
order,     achieved     in- 
stinctively   and    rec- 
ognized    intuitively." 
Beauty  is  reserved  for 
the  masters.    Perhaps 
I  can  never  achieve 
beauty;    but    I    can 
achieve  order,  at  least,  and  be  sure  of  so  much.     Pardon  this 
long   review   of    a    bit    of    ancient   history.      I    give    it    not 
because  I  am  proud  of  my  design,  not  because  I  hold  it  to 
illustrate    the    only    way    of    solving    a    problem    in   applied 
design,  but  because   I  believe   it  illustrates   a    method    which 
teachers  in  public  schools  may  follow   in    teaching    children. 
From  many  trial  sketches  by  the  pupil,  one   may  be  selected 
under   the    teacher's    guidance,    and    worked    over  and    over 
until   it    embodies   such   principles   of   design    as   the  pupil  is 
supposed  to  know. 
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C  Such  a  method  will  bring  results  which,  if  not  beautiful 
(and  how  can  they  be,  in  view  of  the  conditions?)  will  be  orderly 
and  educational.  The  pupil  will  be  trained  to  appreciate  a 
beautiful  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  to  know  why  it  is  beautiful. 
Nor  will  the  few  "bright  pupils"  be  the  only  beneficiaries.    The 


entire  class  will  become  enriched  by  such  instruction,  and 
produce  creditable  work.  I  was  announced  to  speak  before 
the  Educational  Club  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  last  winter,  at  a 
dinner.  As  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  and  to  furnish  a  scrap  of 
paper  for  the  taking  of  possible  notes,  Mr.  Daniels,  the  Super- 
visor of  Drawing  conceived  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  decorated 
tablet  for  each  member  of  the  club.  The  tablet  was  made  the 
problem  in  applied  design  for  one  of  his  classes  at  the  high  school. 
The  conditions  were   thought   out    and    clearly  stated,  flowers 
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were  chosen  as  the  motif  of  decoration  as  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  the  quality  and  color  of  paper  and  the  size  of  sheet 
were  determined,  and  the  pupils  went  at  it.  Three  of  the  designs 
are  shown  herewith.  These  are  typical  of  the  layout  for  all: 
heading  and  space,  neither  enclosed,  one  enclosed,  both  enclosed. 
And  these  are  typical  results.  Out  of  thirty  a  dozen  more  were 
as  good  as  these.  These  were  selected  partly  because  they  would 
reproduce  well  in  half  tone.  In  the  whole  lot  not  one  really 
bad  design  was  to  be  found, — not  one  incorrect  in  principle  and 
careless  in  arrangement.  Design  can  be  taught.  The  articles 
and  illustrations  in  this  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book  ought  to 
help. 

C  In  the  application  of  ornament  by  means  of  stencils,  the 
following  letter  from  Miss  Lucy  S.  Ward,  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  will  help  somebody: 

My  dear  Mr.  Bailey: — 

I  am  very  glad  to  write  you  about  the  pillow  designs.  The  material, 
burlap,  was  bought  by  the  teachers  from  the  dry  goods  stores  at  the  reduced 
price  of  fifteen  cents  per  yard.  The  burlap  was  39  in.  wide  and  we  allowed 
2 1  in.  for  a  pillow,  making  it  19  1-2  in.  square  after  taking  3-4  in.  seams  from 
the  raw  edges. 

Preliminary  drawing  was  done  on  9  3-4  in.  squares  of  manilla  paper. 
This  represented  one  quarter  of  the  pillow.  Large  flowers  like  the  poppy, 
tulip  and  crysanthemum,  and  abstract  spots  were  used  as  motives.  When  a 
satisfactory  drawing  was  finally  made  it  was  transferred  to  a  square  of  heavy, 
glazed  manila  wrapping  paper,  and  accurately  drawn  with  a  board  and  T 
square.  This  was  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  the  design  was  cut  out  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Many  pupils  bought  "oil  board"  making  a  stencil  which  could 
be  used  for  several  pillows,  and  some  of  the  boys  varnished  their  paper. 

The  stencil  was  pinned  in  place  securely  (I  forgot  to  say  that  we  left  a 
2  in.  margin  in  drawing  the  design)  and  filled  in  with  water  color  taken 
directly  from  the  cake  with  a  stiff  flat  brush  about  a  half  inch  wide.  We 
found  that  very  little  water  and  a  great  deal  of  color  should  be  used  (one 
pillow  sometimes  took  a  whole  cake).  The  color  of  the  burlap  softened  any 
color  put  on  it.    The  following  combinations  were  used — red  on  green,  black 
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on  red,  red  and  green  on  brown,  black  on  olive  green,  brown  and  green  on 
the  natural  color.  The  designs  were  outlined  with  ink,  black  paint  or  silkateen. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  children,  especially  the  boys,  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  hard  work  of  the  teacher.  We  learned  a  great  deal  about  Design. 
The  correlation  of  mechanical  drawing,  free  hand  drawing  and  design  gave 
to  the  children  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
half  hour  lessons  were  given  to  the  pillows. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lucy  S.  Ward. 

C  A  good  method  of  fishing  for  pleasing  units  to  be  used  in 
stencil  patterns*  or  any  other,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
plate  taken  from  a  most  interesting  set  of  hektographed  outlines 
made  for  his  teachers  by  Mr.  JA^  £.  Bennett,  Supervisor  of  Penn- 
manship  and  Art,  Braddock,  Pa.,  and  kindly  re-drawn  for  us  by 
the  author.  Mr.  Bennett  believes  in  furnishing  abundant  illus- 
trative material.  Here  is  the  letter  which  came  with  the  nine 
large  pages  of  illustrations: 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey: — 

I  am  sending  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  few  hektographs,  not  for  any 
supposed  art  value,  but  because  I  believe  it  is  your  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  school  art  work,  as  it  exists,  the  poor  and  medium,  as  well  as  the  best. 

These  suggestions  supply  a  working  base  for  the  grade  teacher,  and 
much  original  work  is  secured  in  the  use  of  an  idea.  To  illustrate: —  A 
landscape  is  developed  on  the  board,  with  reason  for  every  line  and  its  parti- 
cular character — the  children  drawing  with  the  teacher — calling  into  use 
the  imaginative  powers  of  the  children  and  teaching  incidently  many  things 
about  the  country  and  nature  and  how  they  appear.  The  pupils  then  give  a 
title  or  name  to  their  drawing.  On  another  day  the  children  use  the  same 
things — trees,  hill  and  road — and  work  a  change.  The  tree  has  to  grow 
in  a  different  place,  the  road  has  to  go  in  a  different  direction,  the  hill  line  to 
slope  in  a  different  direction,  a  new  name  has  to  be  made  up.  Some  day, 
when  the  space  divisions  are  pleasing  to  look  at,  the  children  are  allowed  to 
add  a  new  thing  to  one  of  their  landscapes, — a  thing  of  their  own  selection, 
a  bam  or  house,  a  person  or  an  animal. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  month's  drawing  that  the  children  enjoy  so 
intensely  as  our  month  of  landscape  work.    They  handle  the  pencil  so  softly 
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and  tenderly  to  get  the  distant  effects,  hold  up  their  drawings  and  study  them 
80  intently,  I  cannot  but  feel  we  have  thrown  such  a  charm  over  the  lines 
that  they  are  really  looking  beyond  the  lines  to  the  green  fields,  glorious 
with  cloud  and  river  and  lofty  woods,  have  set  their  eye  to  drink  of  God's 
beauty.  Truly  yours, 

M.  E.  Bennett. 

4L  Three  of  the  articles  m  this  number.  Dr.  Haney's,  Professor 
Weed's,  and  Miss  Stanwood's,  offer  suggestions  for  vacation 
work.  "Work?"  Yes,  work;  the  working  habit  becomes 
tyrannous  and  hard  to  throw  off  at  a  moment's  notice.  Many 
teachers  use  up  the  first  half  of  a  vacation  in  trying  to  take  a 
vacation!  To  have  one  hour  a  day  set  apart  for  professional 
work,  during  the  first  month,  will  ease  the  conscience  and  add 
to  the  enjojrment  of  the  summer  days.  If  you  have  a  camera 
or  can  borrow  one,  try  making  photographs  of  leaves  and  flowers 
from  nature,  as  Professor  Weed  suggests.  If  you  want  to 
increase  your  powers  of  observation  more  rapidly,  acquire  greater 
skill  of  hand,  and  ripen  your  taste  for  beautiful  work,  lay  Dr. 
Haney's  article  to  heart,  and  do  conscientiously  as  he  directs. 
You  will  not  find  in  the  whole  range  of  print,  a  clearer,  more 
concise,  or  better  illustrated  statement  as  to  how  to  make  a 
pencil  sketch  from  nature.  If  you  wish  to  have  an  eye  sensitive 
to  color  and  to  do  something  "different"  this  summer,  try  Dyeing. 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  set  of  samples  Miss  Stanwood  sent  me 
with  her  article.  Such  exquisite  hues  of  color  one  never  sees  on 
the  market,  for  they  were  not  made  to  sell,  they  were  made  to  be 
beautiftil! 

4L  The  article  by  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  fitting  climax  in  the  series 
of  typical  and  suggestive  courses  in  art  education.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
statement  is  the  result  of  many  year's  experience  as  teacher, 
principal,  superintendent,  and  director  of  normal  instruction. 
It  embodies  the  conclusions  of    a  close  observer,  a  persistent 
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thinker,  and  an  idealist  of  the  sanest  type  we  know.  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks,  author  of  The  Social  Unrest,  and  of  interna- 
tional reputation  as  a  student  of  economics,  has  pronounced 
Mr.  Baldwin's  school  at  Hyannis  to  be  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  United  States. 

C  The  latest  advance  in  the  teaching  of  color  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Emmet  £.  Myers  of  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  Myers  has  invented  a  palette  for  water  colors 
in  such  a  form  tiliat  the  six  standards,  their  six  intermediates, 
the  half-intensities  of  these  twelve  colors,  and  middle  value 
gray,  may  be  placed  in  their  proper  relations,  each  in  its  own 
compartment,  and  stand  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  The  com- 
partments are  designated  by  color  names  and  sjrmbols  printed  on 
the  rim  of  the  palette.  Mr.  Myers  claims  that  more  effectual 
work  can  be  done  with  less  color  and  in  a  much  shorter 
time  with  this  device  than  by  any  other  yet  invented.  He 
is  probably  right,  for  by  means  of  his  palette  it  is  possible 
to  tune  the  eolor  scale  more  easily  and  more  closely  than  ever 
before. 

C  The  concensus  of  opinion  concerning  the  School  Arts  Book, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  responses  to 
that  March  editorial,  seems  to  be  that  the  magazine  is  good, 
that  no  department  can  well  be  omitted  (but  rather  departments 
should  be  added),  and  that  the  Book  should  contain  more  illus- 
trations. The  one  ambition  of  both  Editor  and  Publisher  is  to 
make  the  magazine  increasingly  valuable  to  grade  teachers. 
Just  at  this  time  we  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  a  German  opinion 
of  the  School  Arts  Book  as  expressed  in  a  recent  number  of 
Der  Saeman,  by  Dr.  Louis  Pallat,  professor  of  art  in  the  Royal 
High  School,  Berlin.  Here  is  a  translation  by  Mr.  Herman 
Bucher,  from  the  original: 
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"The  School  Arts  Book  serves  primarily  to  furnish  teachers 
every  month  with  appropriate  subject  matter,  and  by  means  of 
references,  annotations,  and  short  essays  to  give  additional 
instruction  on  the  problems  of  drawing.  All  this  is  written  by 
practical  teachers  from  the  midst  of  school  room  practice,  in 
a  pleasant  joyous  style.  These  articles  contain  a  wealth  of 
information  and  in  spite  of  their  brevity  give  a  living  picture  of 
American  ideals.  A  casual  inspection  only  of  the  School  Arts 
Book  reveals  its  prime  motive,  to  wit:  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  good  taste.  The  typographical  features,  both  letter  press  and 
illustrations,  show  at  once  its  superiority  over  our  own  Drawing 
periodicals." 

C  The  schoolroom  decoration  movement  is  beginning  to  attain, 
in  the  wealthier  communities,  its  normal  maturity.  Decorated 
walls  are  appearing,  to  take  the  place  of  wall  decorations;  appro- 
priate local  subjects,  to  take  the  place  of  subjects  locally  appro- 
priated. The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  has  annotmced 
a  Competition  for  the  decoration,  with  historical  paintings,  of 
a  vestibule  in  the  Morris  High  School,  Bronx,  "open  to  artists 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex."  The  subjects  required  are 
Gouvemeur  Morris  addressing  the  Convention  for  framing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  The  First  Treaty  of  Peace 
made  between  the  Weekquoisgeek  Indians  and  the  Dutch  at  the 
residence  of  Johannes  Bronck  in  1642.  The  first  prize  will  be 
the  commission  to  execute  the  decorations  for  which  $3,000 
will  be  paid.  The  second  prize  will  be  S200,  the  third  $100, 
and  two  honorable  mentions  will  be  awarded  at  S50  each.  Unless  all 
signs  fail  and  human  nature  changes  the  time  will  come  when  the 
works  of  individual  kings  and  emperors  and  popes  will  be  outdone 
by  the  works  of  a  Sovereign  People.  American  capitols,  courts, 
schools,  libraries  and  postoffices  will  be  more  splendid  monuments, 
one  of  these  days,  than  European  palaces,  chapels,  and  tombs. 
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4L  The  movement  to  save  Niagara  Falls  is  assuming  national 
proportions,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  American  Civic 
Association.  Every  lover  of  out-door  beauty,  every  man  and 
woman  jealous  for  the  growing  reputation  of  the  United  States 
as  a  lover  of  the  finer  things  of  life,  should  lend  his  influence  to 
this  movement.  Write  your  congressmen  and  urge  them  to 
favor  the  immediate  passage  of  the  Burton  Bill  (H.  R.  18024) 
without  amendment.  Send  a  dollar  to  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
president  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
to  help  push  on  the  work  of  developing  an  imperious  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Niagara's  preservation. 

C  In  an  educational  tract,  entitled  ''To  the  Boys  and  Girls  of 
Maine,"  issued  by  that  lover  of  children,  W.  W.  Stetson,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  is  to  be  fotmd  this  sane 
advice :  "Decide  now  to  own  the  home  in  which  you  are  to  live. 
Make  it  so  beautiful  that  all  people  of  good  taste  will  commend 
it,  and  so  simple  that  everybody  will  forget  to  ask :  ** What  did  it 
cost?" 

C  All  believers  in  the  practical  union  of  Nature  and  Art  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  the  good  work  being  done  at  the  Lowthorpe 
School  of  Landscape  Gardening  and  Horticulture  for  Women, 
in  the  charming  old  town  of  Groton,  Massachusetts.  The  full 
course  comprises  two  years'  work,  and  includes  the  study  of 
Botany,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Garden  Design,  Drawing,  Surveying 
and  Engineering,  and  Greenhouse  Work.  This  comparatively 
new  field  of  interest  for  women  is  one  which  must  appeal  strongly 
to  genuine  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  as  found  in  "God's  out-of- 
doors." 

C  A  teacher  in  a  New  York  City  school  was  recently  ordered 
into  the  country  for  complete  change  and  rest.  She  was  not 
allowed  to  read,  to  paint,  or  to  stay  in  the  house.     She  did  not 
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rebel.  She  discovered  forty-three  different  kinds  of  wood  on  a 
hillside,  designed  and  whittled  out  sixty-five  paper  knives,  and 
came  back  to  her  work  well  and  enriched  with  a  finer  power. 
The  storm  that  wrecks  one  ship  on  Cape  Cod  brings  another  to 
Boston  a  day  early!    It  all  depends  on  the  captain. 

4L  Our  list  of  Summer  Schools,  started  three  years  ago,  has 
become  the  standard  directory  for  vacation  classes  throughout 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  careful  to  advertise  the  best 
schools,  those  in  which  the  student  is  likely  to  receive  his  money's 
worth,  and  find  pleasant  companionship  besides.  About  seventy- 
five  such  schools  make  up  the  list.  The  schools  are  so  well 
scattered  over  the  cotmtry  that  a  good  one  is  now  within  reach 
of  every  earnest  aspirant  for  a  richer  professional  life. 


♦  »♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

-**-  It  is  no  small  matter  to  make  a  useful  ^^ 
"^  "^  thing  beautiful,  yet  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  "  ^ 
^  ^       this  the  highest  aim  of  art.     E.  O.  Grover.        ^  ^ 

-*>■  .  H>. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THIS  new  departmenti  established  to  meet  a  demand,  furnishes 
an  opportunity  for  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions, 
and  for  the  expression  of  opinions  concerning  any  art-educational 
topic.  It  shall  be  an  open  court,  a  clearing  house,  a  question 
box,  an  oracle,  (mayhap  oracular  in  several  senses  I)  a  Bocca 
di  Leone  for  the  lodgement  of  anonymous  complaints. 

Q.  I.  Will  you  please  tell  me  about  the  Bayberry  and  the  tallow  made 
from  it.  I  can  find  nothing  adequate  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  evoked  by  your 
March  cover  design.  Your  announcement  that  it  was  from  the  Bayberry 
reminded  me  of  the  story  of  the  one-armed  man  who  used  to  be  asked  how 
he  lost  his  arm.  He  used  to  say  that  he  would  tell  if  they  wouldn't  ask 
another  question.    When  they  agreed,  he  used  to  say,  "It  was  bitten  off!** 

A.  C.  N.,  Philadelphia. 

A.  Others  have  asked  about  it.  When  I  was  a  boy,  an  old  man  whom 
we  all  called  Uncle  Minot  used  to  tramp  over  our  upland  pastures  every  fall, 
with  a  great  sack  on  his  back  and  a  staff  in  his  hand.  He  gathered  bayberries 
which  grew  literally  by  the  handfuU  upon  the  gray  stems  of  the  odorous  shrub 
known  to  botanists  as  Myrica  or  Waz-Myrtle.  At  his  home  he  had  a  great 
caldron  set  in  bricks  into  which  he  poured  the  berries  by  the  bushel,  with 
water.  Here  he  boiled  and  stirred  them  until  the  waxy  outer  coating  of  the 
berries  rose  to  the  top  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  grease.  It  was  our  delight 
to  dare  one  another  to  stick  a  finger  into  it  as  it  simmered.  By  wetting  the 
finger  in  the  mouth  and  thrusting  it  quickly  into  the  caldron,  a  toating  of 
grease,  which  in  the  air  hardened  immediately  into  a  "thimble**  of  greenish 
yellow  wax,  could  be  secured  without  a  scald, — if  you  knew  how!  To  smell 
the  delicious  bayberry  "tea,**  to  watch  Uncle  Minot  brew  it,  to  feel  the  wax 
thimble  form  on  the  finger  end,  and  to  laugh  oyer  the  pains  of  the  boys  who 
couldn't  do  the  trick,  was  more  fun  than  "salt-haying.**  Uncle  Minot  used 
to  skim  off  the  tallow,  strain  it,  and  let  it  cool  in  pans.  This  he  afterwards 
clarified,  by  boiling  again  and  straining  through  cheese  cloth.  He  sold  the 
wax  to  wholesale  druggists  in  Boston,  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound. 
It  was  used,  they  told  him,  in  the  preparation  of  medicines.*  A  bucket  of 
bayberries  would  yield  a  pound  of  wax.  When  Uncle  Minot  was  to  use  the 
wax  for  candles  he  threw  into  the  caldron 

"Great  big  lumps  of  fat 
As  big  as  my  two  thumbs.*' 


*The  old  physicians  used  to  prescribe  for  canker  a  wash  made  by  steeping  the  root 
of  the  bayberry. 
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The  fat  was  beef  suet  which  gave  to  the  candles  a  less  brittle  and  freer  burning 
substance  without  diminishing  their  spicy  fragrance  when  lighted. 

Bayberries  stiil  grow  in  abundance  all  along  our  coast  and  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  but  Uncle  Minot  is  long  dead,  and  without  ja  successor.  With 
him  died,  in  this  region,  one  of  those  precious  household  industries  which, 
departed,  throw  their  bewitching  afterglow  over  all  the  Pilgrim  world.  H.  T.  B. 

Q.  3.  Will  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  books,  not  too  technical,  which 
will  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  pictures.  T.  0.  B.,  Kansas. 

A.  The  books  you  need  are  the  following  and  in  the  order  named :  How 
to  Enjoy  Pictures,  Emery,  Prang;  How  to  Study  Pictures,  Caffin,  Century.; 
Pictorial  Composition,  Poore,  Baker  &  Taylor;  Considerations  on  Painting, 
La  Farge,  MacMillan. 

^   Q.  3.    Where  can  I  find  a  good  list  of  books  as  a  basis  for  a  reference 
library  for  art  students?    I  want  a  list  of  really  good  and  indispensable  books. 

M.  A.  deH.,  Texas. 
A.    In  the  Year  Book  of  the  Council  of  Supervisors  for  1902  (E.  D.  Gris- 
wold,  36  Point  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.).    A  Working  Library  for  the  Supervisor 
of  the  Manual  Arts,  by  Elizabeth  H.  Perry.    The  most  discriminating,  best 
classified,  and  reliable  bibliography  we  have. 


\ 
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Landscape  Painting  and  Modem  Dutch  Artists.  £.  B.  Green- 
shields.  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  230  pp.  6  x  9,  45  plates.  $2. 
This  volume  opens  with  a  Resume  of  the  History  of  Landscape  painting. 
The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  revival  of  Dutch  Art.  In  the  third,  various 
opinions  about  art  are  brought  together  and  discussed  in  an  instructive  way, 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  author  presents  through  a  group  of  quotations,  the 
impression  nature  has  made  upon  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Scott,  Milton, 
Tennyson,  Emerson  and  other  poets.  The  modem  Dutch  artists  whose  work 
is  then  discussed  are  Bosboom,  Israels,  the  three  artists  Maris,  (James,  Matthew 
and  William)  Mauve  and  Weissenbruch.  An  Appendix  quotes  Essays  by  Ruskin, 
Stillman,  and  Symonds.  Forty-five  excellent  half-tone  plates  add  to  the  interest 
of  this  entertaining  volume.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  undoubtedly  the 
best,  his  style  is  readable,  and  his  taste  fine.  The  book  must  lead  the  reader 
to  a  better  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  the  best  landscape  painting. 

Lessons  on  Form.  Blunck.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
David  O'Connor.  Bruno  Hessling  Company,  New  York. 
124  pp.  8  X  II.     S3.00. 

Mr.  O'Connor  had  but  little  to  do,  for  this  volume  consists,  almost  entirely 
of  pen  drawings  in  outline  printed  on  squared  paper,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
enlarged  for  blackboard  use.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  geometric  patterns 
and  plant  forms,  th€  plates  cover  almost  the  entire  range  of  Structural  and 
Decorative  Art.  There  are  plates  showing  characteristic  treatment  of  the 
acanthus,  of  the  lily  and  rose ;  the  heads  of  birds,  the  forms  of  reptiles,  shells, 
and  the  human  figure;  the  historic  capitals,  moldings,  brackets,  etc.;  bits  of 
heraldic  ornament,  and  Christian  symbols,  together  with  simple  lettering. 
Something  of  the  wealth  of  suggestion  which  the  book  affords,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  eighty-three  examples  of  borders  in  the  flat,  and 
fifty-three  of  sculptured  and  painted  moldings.  The  teacher  will  find  in 
this  volume  almost  every  kind  of  outline  drawing  required  in  any  grade  of 
the  grammar  and  high  school,  and  drawn  so  simply  that  every  line  may  be 
copied  without  diflficulty;  for  the  author  has  wisely  refrained  from  attempting 
"effects."    The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  things  to  copy. 

Men  of  Old  Greece.  By  Jeimie  Hall.  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
264  pp.   5  X  7  1-2.     52   illustrations.     Price  60  cents. 

The  men  are  Leonidas,  Themistocles,  Phidias  and  Socrates.  The  book 
is  written  in  a  vivacious,  picturesque  style,  and  illustrated  by  engravings  from 
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coins,  vases,  architectural  remains,  sculpture  and  ''restorations,*'  which  go 
a  long  way  toward  re-animating  the  old  Greek  life.  It  is  praise  enough  of  this 
book  to  say  that  it  will  claim  and  hold  the  absorbed  attention  of  any  bright 
boy  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  into  whose  hands  it  may  happen  to  fall. 

Springfield-Trenton  Report  £.  A.  T.  A.,  1904-1905.  (Address 
Herman  Bucher,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Universityi 
New  York  City.)     Price  50  cents. 

While  reports  of  this  sort  are  of  value  chiefly  to  those  who  attend  the 
meetings,  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  this  Report  (a  pamphlet  of  nearly  two 
hundred  pages)  contains  several  articles  which  would  prove  immediately 
helpful  to  teachers  and  supervisors;  such  for  example,  as  the  articles  on  Design 
by  Mr.  Froehlich,  Dr.  Haney,  Mr.  Parsons  and  Miss  Bingham,  and  that  on 
Vases  by  Mr.  Bailey;  the  articles  on  Drawing  by  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Brown,  Mr.  Mason  and  Miss  Norton.  Among  the  interesting  addresses 
reported  somewhat  at  length  in  this  volume,  are  those  on  Clay  Modeling  by 
Mr.  Boone,  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  by  Mr.  Bailey,  Art  Training  and  Ceramics 
by  Miss  Blanchard,  The  Second  International  Congress  at  Berne  by  Miss 
Wheeler,  Practical  Tests  of  Teachers  by  Miss  Field,  and  Constructive  Work 
in  the  Primary  Grades  by  Miss  Cremins  and  Mr.  Pickwick.  The  articles  by 
Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Froehlich,  Mr.  ICason,  Miss  Blanchard  and  Miss 
Bingham  are  illustrated.  * 

Children's  Gardens.  By  Louise  Kltin  Miller.  Appletons.  235 
pp.,  5x7  1-2.    48  illustrations.    Price  S1.20. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  bring  about  a  wider  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Gardening  as  an  educative  factor  in  public  schools.  It  is  written 
in  conversational  style,  and  opens  with  a  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its 
larger  aspects,  including  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  school  gardening 
in  Europe  and  America.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  improvement  of  school 
grounds,  and  others  on  window-gardening,  and  roof-gardening.  There  are 
chapters  on  native  trees,  on  pruning,  grafting  and  budding,  on  the  garden 
pests,  and  the  gardener's  friends,  the  birds.  The  Appendices  give  lists  of 
native  shrubs,  height  of  each,  time  of  blooming,  kind  of  soil  required,  marks 
of  identification  at  different  seasons;  lists  of  trees;  of  flowers  for  the  wild 
garden,  together  with  their  time  of  blooming,  etc. ;  of  native  ferns,  and  of  the 
best  bulbs  for  fall  planting.  In  short,  this  little  volume  is  a  complete  hand- 
book of  information  for  the  school-teacher  interested  in  school-gardens,  and 
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in  the  kind  of  education  which  children  may  receive  through  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  growing  things  near  the  school  house. 

A  Primer  of  Forestry.  By  Gifford  Pinchot.  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  173.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
48   pp.,   6x9.    33  illustrations.    Free. 

This  is  a  valuable  report  to  anybody  interested  in  trees,  and  to  all  who 
ought  to  be  interested  in  trees,  which  means  that  it  ought  to  be  valuable  to 
everybody.  It  is  an  illustrated  history  of  the  life  of  a  tree,  and  of  a  forest.  It 
is  filled  with  wise  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  protect,  preserve 
and  extend  our  woods. 

THE  MAY  MAGAZINES. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Manuml  Arts 

THE  following  is  from  the  Classified  Index  to  the  May 
magazines,  published  in  ''What's  in  the  Magazines"  tmder 
the  section  Art  and  Handicrafts,  by  the  Dial  Company  of 
Chicago. 

Art  Appreciation,  Okakura-Kakuzo,  Critic.  Artist  and  Silversmith, 
Craftsman.  Bianca,  Angelo  Dall'Oca,  Alfredo  Melani,  Studio.  Biegas, 
Boleslas,  Polish  Sculptor,  J.  Howley,  Cosmopolitan.  Art  of  Book  Illumination, 
Edith  A.  Ibbs,  Studio.  Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work,  Craftsman. 
Chinese  Embroidery  on  Linen,  Lilian  B.  Wilson,  Harper's  Bazar.  Modern- 
izing of  Christ  in  Art,  John  P.  Lenox,  World  To-day.  Some  More  Color  Prints, 
Russell  Sturgis,  Scribner.  Decorative  Painting  for  Americans,  American 
Homes.  Modem  Flower  Painting,  T.  Martin  Wood,  Studio.  Glass  Mosaic, 
W.  H.  Thomas,  Studio.  Charles  H.  Grant,  Marine  Painter,  George  W.  James, 
Arena.  Albert  L.  Groll,  Landscape  Painter,  Studio.  Handicrafts  in  English 
Peasant  Homes,  Alice  Dinsmoor,  Craftsman.  Hand  Weaving — I.,  Jessie 
Luther,  House  Beautiful.  Indian  Folk-Lore  Preserved  in  Paintings  of  E. 
W.  Deming,  P.  T.  Famsworth,  Craftsman.  Old-New  School  of  Japanese  Art, 
Craftsman.  Frederic  Dana  Marsh,  Painter,  Arthur  Hoeber,  Studio.  Outdoor 
Portrait  Photography,  Mathilde  Weil,  Country  Life.  Art  of  Alexander  Roche, 
R.  S.  A.,  Haldane  MacFall,  Studio.  Royal  School  of  Embroideries  in  Athens, 
Anna  B.  Dodd,  Century.    Russian  Peasant  Industries,  Aymer  Vallance,  Studio. 
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J.  J.  Shannon,  Painter  of  Fair  Women,  Christian  Brinton,  Munsey.    Women 
Decorators,  Louise  Forsslund,  Good  Housekeeping. 

Other  important  items  are  the  following: 

Masters  in  Art  for  May  presents  John  Constable  and  his  work  in  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  form  yet.  The  plates  combine  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  delicate  atmospheric  qualities  of  sky,  with  the  depth  and  suggested  richness 
of  detail  in  the  strong  masses  of  foliage  so  characteristic  of  Constable's  work. 
They  are  masterpieces  of  half-tone  printing. 

The  Studio  for  May  contains  two  articles  of  immediate  value  to  teachers 
of  Design.  Book  Decoration  by  Edith  Gibbs,  and  Russian  Peasant  Industries 
by  Aymer  Vallance,  (22  illustrations).  One  plate  in  this  number  is  of  rare 
importance  to  teachers  of  the  History  of  Art,  namely,  the  colored  plate  of 
the  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople.  While  it  echoes 
but  remotely  the  indescribable  delicacy  of  tone,  and  the  soft  bloom  of  hue, 
which  this  marvelous  interior  displays,  it  is  much  better  than  nothing,  and 
supplements  the  photograph  in  a  helpful  way. 

Printing  Art  for  May  contains  several  good  examples  of  decorative  color- 
ing. The  best  is  at  p.  196,  a  monochromatic  scheme.  There  is  a  strong  analo- 
gous scheme  at  p.  204,  and  two  fairly  good  complementary  schemes  at  pp.200 
and  208.  An  article  on  the  use  of  Florets  is  suggestive  for  those  interested 
in  beautiful  school  work. 

The  May  Chautauquan  is  an  unt^ually  valuable  number  to  the  teacher 
of  Art.  It  might  be  called  a  classical  number.  It  contains  articles  on  Greek 
Coins  (45  illustrations),  on  Recent  Discoveries  in  Crete,  (17  illustrations), 
on  Roman  Villas,  (9  illustrations,)  on  the  Greek  Games  Old  and  New,  (12 
illustrations,)  The  Galleys  of  the  Cssars,  (i  illustration,)  and  an  article  on 
Mjrths  and  Myth-Makers  of  the  Mediterranean. 

£[ind  und  Kunst  for  May  contains  an  appreciative  article  by  the  niece  of 
Dr.  Pallat  of  Berlin  on  beautiful  school  work  in  St.  Louis.    The  article  is 
entitled  All  Kinds  of  Pasteboard  Things,  and  contains  fourteen  reproductions 
of  pupils'  work. 

A   Lesson   in   Appreciation. 

Scribner's  Magazine  is  famous  among  monthlies  for  its  illustrations. 
Let  us  study  the  May  number  a  little  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  "abstract 
spot."    You  will  need  a  very  strong  reading  glass  or  a  pocket  microscope.    Open 
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to  p.  555.  Here  the  abstract  spots  are  the  fac-simlle  reproduction  of  those 
made  by  a  pen  point.  Compare  the  shapes  used  to  indicate  wood,  grass,  rivets, 
ripples,  distant  foliage.  Turn  to  p.  632,  and  compare  them  with  the  reflections 
and  feathers  in  this  cut.  Now  turn  to  p.  615  and  compare  Peixotto's  touches 
for  suggesting  distant  objects  under  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  and  near-by  foliage. 
Compare  all  these  touches  with  the  lines  on  p.  597.  This  is  a  crayon  drawing 
where  the  quality  of  line  is  determined  largely  by  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
By  examining  the  print  careftiUy  with  the  glass  you  may  discover,  by  the 
difference  in  character  of  edge,  the  spots  added  with  India  ink,  to  give  dark 
accents  and  suggest  a  change  in  the  textures  of  objects.  These  are  all  "line 
plates"  where  every  dot  is  the  photographic  reproduction  of  a  corresponding 
dot  made  by  the  hand  of  the  artist  in  the  original.  Now  turn  to  p.  584.  Here 
is  a  print  whose  surface,  as  seen  under  the  glass,  is  composed  of  dots,  no  one 
of  which  appeared  in  the  original,  a  photograph  from  life.  Notice  that  the 
dots  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate.  In  the  lights 
the  dots  are  small.  In  the  darks  they  are  larger,  and  run  together  to  form 
the  blacks.  This  is  a  straight  "half-tone  plate"  in  which  the  spots  are  derived 
from  the  original  texture  of  the  plate  upon  which  the  cut  is  made,  not  from 
the  original  work  of  the  artist.  Turning  now  to  p.  564,  you  may  discover  in 
the  sky,  paths  of  var3ring  widths  cut  through  the  original  dotted  surface  of  the 
plate  made  from  a  photograph.  These  are  lines  engraved  by  hand  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  dark  in  the  sky.  Such  a  plate  is  called  a  "tooled"  or  "engraved" 
half-tone.  On  p.  539  is  a  tooled  half-tone  made  from  a  drawing.  We  are 
sure  of  this  because  on  the  big  chimney  in  the  foreground  we  can  see  delicate 
verticle  lines,  through  the  half-tone  dots,  caused  by  the  texture  of  the  paper 
upon  which  the  drawing  was  made,  and  below  these,  other  light  lines  (oblique), 
the  result  of  tooling.  All  the  illustrations  thus  far  are  printed  by  the  use  of 
a  single  plate.  Now  turn  to  p.  527  and  examine  this  plate  under  the  glass. 
This  wonderfully  luminous  effect  is  produced  by  printing  a  dotted  plate  over 
a  lined  plate.  The  texture  of  the  lined  plate,  having  been  discovered  in  the 
margin,  may  be  traced  beneath  the  dotted  texture  of  the  face.  Now  turn  to 
p.  520,  and  examine  carefully  the  lined  plate  here.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
lines  in  dull  orange  are  wider  beneath  the  darks  of  the  foreground  than  they 
are  beneath  the  lights  of  the  sky!  (The  transition  may  be  seen  near  the  foot 
of  the  rider  in  the  center  of  the  group).  Turning  now  to  page  549,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  that  by  removing  entirely  this  underlay  of  lines,  the  gray  tone, 
produced  by  the  minute  black  dots  on  white  paper  (as  in  the  dress  of  the  lady), 
assumes  a  bluish  hue  by  contrast  with  the  warm  grays  secured  by  printing 
black  dots  over  orange  lines.     We  are  now  ready  to  appreciate  the  frontis- 
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piece.  Examine  this  carefully  and  decide  for  yourself  how  many  plates  were 
used  (one  for  each  color  of  ink),  and  what  sort  of  surface  each  plate  had  (lined 
or  dotted)  and  whether  the  plates  were  engraved  by  hand  in  any  part.  This 
frontispiece  is  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  color  printing.  We  do  not  half 
appreciate  the  amount  of  thought,  of  skill,  of  inventive  genius,  of  patient, 
pains-taking  labor,  on  the  part  of  artist,  plate  maker,  photographer,  engraver, 
paper  maker,  (notice  the  hue  and  texture  of  the  paper)  and  printer,  expended 
upon  a  single  illustration,  like  this.  Many  glance  at  it  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
and  pass  it  with  a  snap  judgment. 
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PLANT  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN 

THE  work  submitted  was  much  better,  on  the  whole,  than 
that  of  a  year  ago.  The  plant  drawing  was  more  thoughtful, 
partly  because  the  medium  of  expression  was  more  often  the 
lead  pencil.  The  design  was  more  orderly,  more  temperate, 
more  carefully  drawn,  better  in  color. 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 
Gladys  Ames,  Pencil  drawing,  Grade  VII,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Arthur  Smith,  Grage  Vni,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Guy  Rice,  Grade  VIII,  Plymouth,  Mich, 
tjohn  Datson,  Grade  Vm,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Harold  A.  Smith,  Grade  VIII,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
Paul  Pinkham,  Grade  Vn,  Santuit,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  colored  pencils  and  Badge. 

Raymond  Fuller,  Grade  VI,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Ellen  Agnes  Hurley,  Grade  HI,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Lila  Penton,  Grade  IX,  Allston,  Mass. 
Horace  Goodspeed,  Grade  IX,  Cotuit,  Mass. 
fEdith  Rowley,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
tSusie  Bliven,  Grade  VHI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Dora  Klappholz,  Grade  V,  Keystone,  Iowa. 
Howard  Tower,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Leach,  Grade  IX,  Plymouth,  Conn. 
Vera  G.  Bates,  Grade  IV,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 
Margareth  Merriam,  Grade  VIII,  Tiumers  Falls,  Mass. 

Foturth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Beatrice  LeClair,  Grade  VH,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
James  Alvin  Pine,  Grade  VH,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Vivian  Arnold,  Grade  VI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

tAn  honor  mark.     A  prize  winner  in  some  previous  contest. 
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ttMax  Raithel,  Grade  VI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

tRaymond  Thiery,  Grade  V,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Hazel  Stanbridge,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Joseph  L*  Etoile,  Grade  III,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Consuela  Jawort,  Grade  III,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Esther  Wieting,  Grade  V,  Wausau,  Wis.     . 

Mary  L.  Feeley,  Grade  IV,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Amy  Westerlund,  Grade  VIII,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  S.  Thomas,  Grade  VI,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Geary,  Grade  III,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Emil  Palmer,  Grade  III,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Eloise  Ewell,  Grade  m,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Edith  Walstrom,  Grade  VII,  Quinapozet,  Mass. 

A.  Craft,  Grade  VIU,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  Campbell,  Grade  VI,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Cecelia  Surpranant,  Grade  I,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Margaret  Plimpton,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Mary  Lamoureux,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

George  Parkman,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Helen  Brightman,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Newton  Putney,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Matilda  A.  McLean,  Grade  VII,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Ralph  S.  Pratt,  Grade  V,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Howard  Bailey,  Grade  VI,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Romeo  Metelli,  Grade  II,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

James  Murray,  Grade  V,    Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Arthur  Desellier,  Grade  IV,  South  Ashbumham,  Mass. 

Ralph  La  Brack,  Grade  IV,  South  Ashbumham,  Mass. 

Blanch  Winchell,  Grade  IX,  Pljrmouth,  Conn. 

May  Hill,  Grade  IX,  Plymouth,  Conn. 

Louis  Tognetti,  Grade  V,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Clara  Heath,  Grade  VIII,  New  York. 

Rose  Salzer,  Grade  VIII,  New  York. 

Verne  Sycke,  Grade  I,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Effie  Nelson,  Grade  V,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Mabel  Pollock,  Grade  VIII,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Gertie  Westburg,  Grade  V,  Boone,  Iowa. 

fAn  honor  mark.     A  prize  winner  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Roger  Wolcott,  Grade  n,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Walter  Johnson,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Harry  Seguin,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Gotfrid  Jacobson,  Grade  IV,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Frederick  Hawkes,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

May  Sword,  Grade  IV,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Flora  Adams,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Alice  M.  King,  Grade  VII,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

James  Robbie,  Grade  VII,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Annie  Crosby,  Grade  n,  Osterville,  Mass. 

£.  M.  H.,  Grade  VII,  Santuit,  Mass. 

Fred  Scudder,  Grade  IX,  Osterville,  Mass. 

IK^lliam  Gardner,  Grade  III,  Centerville. 

Marjorie  Leonard,  Grade  VII,  Osterville,  Mass. 

Hobart  Edmonds,  Grade  IV,  Wausau,  Wis. 

tOscar  Alien,  Grade  IV,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Velda  Bogart,  Grade  V,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Helen  Streng,  Grade  VH,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Seda  Rily,  Grade  VH,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Earl  A.  R.  Sauffer,  Grade  VHI,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Almena  Harriman,  Grade  V,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Earle  Gehris,  Grade  IV,  Ashbume,  Pa. 

Edmund  Meredith,  Grade  VI,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Erick  Olson,  Grade  IX,  Allston,  Mass. 

Earl  Dingwell,  Grade  n,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Elmer  Horton,  Grade  VH,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Marguerite  Leishman,  Grade  IX,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Honorable  Mention 

Marie  Adams,  Osterville  Delia  Landry,  South  Ashbumham 

Walter  Anderson,  Boone  Anna  Lea,  Ashbourne 

Herbert  Askling,  East  Longmeadow  George  L'heureux,  Southbridge 

Dorothy  Bailey,  North  Scituate  fPaul  T.  Litchfield,  North  Scituate. 

tLawrence  H.  Bailey,  North  Scituate  fLaurina  Lizotte,  Southbridge 

Ruth  Bearse,  Santuit  fEsther  Lundahl,  Bristol 

tHoward  L.  Bentley,  Westerly  Brittle  Mageen,  Plymouth 

tMarcia  S.  Bentley,  White  Rock  Winnifred  Marshall,  Turners  Falls 

tAn  hoDor  mark.     A  prise  winner  in  «K)me  previous  contest. 
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Etta  Beyer,  Keystone 

George  Blanchard,  Winchendon 

Lena  Blanchard,  Augusta 

Annie  Bradley,  Plymouth 

Viola  Belle  Breene,  Westexiy 

Wilhelmina  Bright,  Bristol 

Muriel  Brown 

Gladys  Burbank,  North  Scituate 

Elsie  T.  Burdick,  Westerly 

flsabelle  P.  Burdick,  Westerly 

Mary  Colbert,  Somerville 

tttflnna  J.  Cole,  Scituate 

Edwin  Coleman,  Cotuit 

Helen  Collier,  Scituate 

Adolph  Cologne,  Westerly 

fHarry  A.  Cook,  Southbridge 

John  Colby,  East  Longmeadow 

William  Craig,  East  Longmeadow 

tfRuth  Davis,  East  Longmeadow 

Willie  Eberts,  Wausau 

Nina  Eggebrecht,  Wausau 

John  Egieston,  East  Longmeadow 

Ruth  Elliott,  Plymouth 

B.  F.,  Osterviile 

Nellie  Falvey,  Portsmouth 

Harold  Fisher,  Augusta 

Wm.  Sanford  Full,  Allston 

H.  G.,  Cotuit 

Elmer  Gale,  Plymouth 

Mary  Gilmore,  Turners  Falls 

Eseldra  Glynn,  East  Longmeadow 

Earl  Goodrich,  East  Longmeadow 

Marion  Goodspeed,  Plains 

fGertrude  Heath,  Augusta 

Belle  Hill,  Boone 

M.  I.  Hollmer 

Thomas  Howell,  Anoka 


Karl  Mason,  Keene 
Lizzie  Mclntcheon,  IK^dsor  Locks 
t Alexander  Medlicott,  Longmeadow 
George  Milton  Montgomery,  Windsor 

Lacks 
George  Morelock,  Winchendon 
Edmund  N.  Murphy,  Allston 
fWilliam  Murphy,  Southbridge 
t Jeanette  Murray,  Westerly 
Vivene  Newcomb,  Boone 
Dorothy  Newman,  East  Longmeadow 
t  Arnold  Page,  Augusta 
Almosey  Pair,  East  Longmeadow 
fLloyd  Palmer,  Anoka 
Munsell  Randall,  Westerly 
Edith  Ray,  Glenside 
Annie  Reale,  Westerly 
Ethel  Reilly,  New  York 
(Hadys  Rising,  Windsor  Locks 
Addis  Robideau,  Longmeadow 
ttfEdith  Rowley,  Southbridge 
Radigen  Shelback,  New  York 
Ralph  Snow,  Somerville 
tPercy  D.  Spaulding,  North  Scituate 
Emma  Starck,  Edge  Hill 
William  Stockton,  Bristol 
Philip  Stott,  Portsmouth 
Ruth  N.  Svensson,  Portsmouth 
Olive  Yale,  Plymouth 
Lillian  Taylor,  South  Ashbumham 
Raymond  D.  Taylor,  Westerly 
Meta  Tetzlaff,  Wausau 
Elmer  Thyng,  Augusta 
Edward  Walsh,  East  Longmeadow 
Emily  Ward,  Scituate 
Harry  Webber,  Wausau 
Eugene  Weir,  Boone 


tAn  honor  mark.     A  prise  winner  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Gertrude  Hunter,  Plymouth  Elizabeth  A.  White,  North  Scituate 

Phyllis  Jerauld,  Barnstable  Ruth  White,  East  Longmeadow 

Ethel  Johnson,  Boone  Jessie  Wills,  Westerly 

fHjalmar  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow  tfAlman  Woodcock,  Quinapoxet 

Maud  Kittredge,  Augusta         --  f^E'^n  Wolf,  Providence 

Lizzie  Koeppen,  Kesrstone  ,  Edward  Zietlow,  Wausau 

The  jury  wishes  to  commend  especially  the  work  in  elementary  design 
by  the  pupils  of  Westerly,  R.  I. 

So  much  good  woiic  was  sent  in  that  the  jury  found  it  necessary  in  justice 
to  all  to  award  about  three  times  as  many  fourth  prizes. 
O;^^  Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 
IT^^  The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

iC^^  Please  have  full  name  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of  each 
sheet.    Send  only  the  best  work.    Send  flat. 

O;;^^  If  you  have  won  honors  before  place  S.  A.  G.  within  a  circle,  on  the  face 
of  your  drawing. 

O:^^  A  blue  cross  means  '<It  might  be  worse!'*  A  blue  star,  fair;  a  red  star, 
good;  and  two  red  stars, — well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are  usually  the 
sheets  that  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 
O;^^  If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are  destroyed  immediately  after  the  awards  are 
made. 

^P*  Several  badges  are  still  unclaimed.     They  will    be  retained   at  North 
Scituate  until  proper  addresses  are  furnished. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey:  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

I  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  badge.  I  wear  it  every  day  on  my  dress. 
George  Knight,  in  Miss  Halpin's  class,  received  honorable  mention.  He  is 
only  a  little  boy  so  we  thought  it  was  very  good  for  him. 

I  hope  this  month  to  be  able  to  win  a  higher  prize.  I  am  going  to  try 
very  hard.  Yours  sincerely,  MARY  O.  DYSART. 

tAn  honor  mark.     A  prize  winner  in  some  previous  contest. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

DRAWING  —  PAINTING  —  DESIGN  —  HANDICRAFT. 

Every  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has.  circulars  of  information 
ready  for  mailing.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  schooL 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 

Summer  Session.  July  5th  to  August  i6th.  Courses  are  offered  in  34 
departments  of  the  University.  The  Department  of  Manual  Training  offers 
the  following  courses:  Manual  Training  for  the  primary  grades;  elementary 
wood-working;  advanced  wood-working;  materials  and  methods  of  wood 
construction;  metal  and  enamel-work  and  jewelry;  school  pottery.  An- 
nouncement of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Dr.  James  C.  Egbert. 

IPSWICH,  MASS.,  ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW. 

(i)  Ten  Lectures  on  Composition,  with  class  criticism  of  students'  work; 
(a)  Theory  of  structure  in  space  arts;  (b)  appreciation  of  historic  examples, 
abundant  illustrations;  (c)  original  work  in  composition,  drawing  in  line  and 
mass,  charcoal  sketching,  color  scheming,  simple  forms  of  handwork,  stencil 
cutting,  perforated  metal,  textile  printing. 

(3)  Landscape  painting  out  of  doors  with  a  studio  criticism  each  week. 

(3)  Weekly  conferences  of  Art  Teachers  for  discussion  of  methods. 

(4)  Evening  lectures  on  Art  Appreciation,  with  slides. 

First  meeting  of  students  will  be  at  the  Studio,  Bayberry  Hill,  Tuesday, 
July  10,  9.30  A.  M.  Address,  for  circular,  A.  W.  Dow,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Summer  session,  June  18  to  August  17,  1906.  Faculty  of  50.  More 
than  100  courses.  Special  attention  given  to  Art  and  Design  and  Manual 
Training.  For  circular  giving  full  information,  address  Thomas  Arkle  Clark, 
Director,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

THE  HARVARD  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

(i)  Theory  of  Pure  Design,  lectures  with  experimental  practice  intended 
for  Art  Students,  Designers,  Teachers  of  Design  and  of  the  History  of  Art.  Dr. 
Denman  Ross,  Assistant,  Professor  MowU. 

(2)  Landscape  Painting,  a  general  consideration  of  landscape.  The 
painting  of  landscape,  from  early  Italian  painting  to  English  painting  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  recent  landscape  painting.  Mr.  Arthur  Pope, 
Instructor. 
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(3)  Architectural  Drawing,  Mr.  W.  D.  Swan,  Instructor.  History  of 
European  Architecture,  two  courses,  the  one  to  about  the  year  A.  D.  zooo, 
and  the  other  from  about  the  year  1000  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance,  con- 
ducted by  H.  L.  Warren,  Professor  of  Architecture.  Address  the  Clerk  of 
the  Summer  School,  16  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  ART  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

I.  Preparatory  Course,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Langzettel  and  G.  A.  Thompson. 
The  technical  course  in  Art  includes  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Composi- 
tion, and  Decorative  and  Illustrative  Design:  with  lectures  on  Perspective, 
the  Theory  of  Color,  Means  and  Processes  of  Art.  The  course  is  planned  for 
professional  students  and  for  teachers,  illustrating  the  system  and  methods  of 
instruction  in  Art.  To  those  taking  the  course  in  Art,  beside  the  technical 
class-room  practice,  the  collection  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  the  Art  Library, 
and  other  privileges  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  School  of  Art  are  available  for 
purposes  of  study  at  specified  hours.  The  Art  Library  contains  work  relating 
to  the  history  and  literature  of  art,  technical  hand-books  and  current  art 
periodicals,  and  collections  of  etchings  and  engravings.  The  general  libraries 
also  contain  many  books  germane  to  this  course. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

15th  Summer  Session,  July  5th  to  August  15th,  1906.  Numerous 
courses  in  the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychology,  English,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Languages,  the  Natural  Sciences,  History  and  Political  Science. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  opportunities  in  Drawing  and  Design  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Furlong.  Full  course  in  Manual  Training  and 
Shop  Work.     For  announcement,  address  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knozville,  June  19  to  July  27,  will  offer  extensive  courses  in 
drawing,  art,  and  all  forms  of  manual  training,  for  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  An  able  corps  of  teachers — not  less  than  three  in 
each  department — will  have  charge  of  this  work.  The  courses  offered  will 
be  similar  to  those  given  last  year,  with  such  modifications  and  advanced 
work  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers  who  took  this 
work  last  year.  More  definite  statement  of  instructors  and  courses  will  be 
given  in  the  next  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book. 
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ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  YOUlfG  WOMAN  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION     OF 

NEW  YORK 

Although  not  a  summer  school  but  a  day  and  evening  school  of  note 
(Silver  Medal,  St.  Louis  Exposition)  with  competent  and  sympathetic  instructors 
the  Art  School  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  7  East  zsth  St.,  may  be 
mentioned  here.  In  its  chosen  field  it  does  a  distinct,  serviceable  work.  The 
classes  cover  all  phases  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling  but  especial 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  Arts  and  Crafts  utilizing  the  theory  of  design,  espe- 
cially in  the  New  Art  Embroidery. 

MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL 

Comer  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets,  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  There  are  five  Elective  Courses,  each  requiring 
four  years.  First  course — Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition.  Second 
pourse — ^Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  Third  course — Constructive 
Arts  and  Design.  Fourth  course — Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  Fifth 
course — ^Teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Super- 
vision.   For  circulars  apply  to  George  H.  Bartlett,  Principal. 

THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Summer  School,  beginning  July  2, 1906. 
The  teachers  will  be  regular  instructors  of  the  Art  Institute.  Drawing,  Illustra- 
tion, Sculpture,  Painting,  Designing,  July  2  to  September  22,  (12  weeks),  $25^)0. 
Juvenile,  July  2  to  September  z,  (9  weeks),  $12.00.  Normal  Instruction,  July 
2  to  August  4,  (5  weeks),  $20.00.  Classes  in  Pottery  and  Ceramics.  Send  for 
special  circulars  giving  complete  information  concerning  all  classes.  For 
further  information  address  Ralph  W.  Holmes,  School  Registrar,  Art  Institute, 
Chicago. 

LANDSCAPE,  FIGURE  AND  ANIMAL  PAINTING 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poore  will  receive  a  number  of  pupils  at  Ljrme,  Conn.,  com- 
mencing July  I.  Criticism  either  special  or  to  groups.  Landscape,  Figure 
and  Animal  painting.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  study  of 
Landscape,  but  opportunities  will  also  be  had  for  painting  the  Figure  and 
Animals  in  Landscape.  All  study  will  be  directed  toward  a  complete  pic- 
torial result.  Work  will  be  done  out  of  doors.  During  inclement  weather 
students  will  proceed  with  the  technical  processes  of  painting  in  the  studio. 
For  circular,  address  care  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     After  July  i,  Lyme,  Conn. 
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LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE  PAINTING 

Lyme,  Connecticut. 

Frank  ^Hncent  Dumond,  Director.  In  session  from  June  Z5th  to  Sept- 
ember Z5th,  1906.  There  will  be  three  criticisms  each  week,  two  out  of 
doors  in  landscape  and  figure  painting — indoors,  one  general  criticism  on  all 
work  done.  Terms,  $15.00  per  month  in  advance.  For  information  address 
Miss  M.  L.  Purdin,  215  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  after  June  15th, 
Lyme,  Conn. 

THE  MYSTIC  ART  SCHOOL 

Opens  June  ist.  Landscape  Painting,  Composition,  Illustration,  Sketch 
Classes.  Especial  effort  will  be  made  to  adapt  the  Summer's  work  to  the 
winter's  needs  in  the  Public  Schools.  New  thoughts  mean  new  energies. 
Write  for  a  circular.     The  Mystic  Art  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

ERIC  PAPE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Head  Instructor  and  Director,  Eric  Pape. 

New  and  superbly  fitted  studios  with  every  facility  for  study.  No 
examinations  for  admission.  Students  begin  at  once  drawing  from  the  nude 
and  draped  living  model,  and  are  trained  in  sound  knowledge  of  Drawing, 
with  Painting  in  Color  and  Monochrome,  Oil  and  Water  Color,  Charcoal, 
Red  Chalk,  Wash,  Gouache,  Pencil  and  Pen-and-ink. 

During  May  students  will  work  at  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Composition,  decorative  design,  pyrogravure,  and  the  applied  arts  included 
in  these  courses.  Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  classes,  with  special 
Saturday  forenoon  classes.  Medals,  scholarships  and  prizes.  For  circulars 
address  Secretary,  Farragut  Building,  126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  PRANG  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  DRAWING 

Address  the  Prang  Educational  Company,  113  University  Place,  New 
York. 

AUGSBURG  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  FOR  GRADE  AND  SPECIAL 

TEACHERS,  CHICAGO, 

Beginning  July  9th.  Held  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  Building 
and  conducted  under  the  personal  direction  of  Professor  D.  R.  Augsburg, 
Director  of  Art  Instruction  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  author  of  a  number  of 
works  on  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  Address  E.  S.  Smith,  Publishing 
Company,  224  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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UmVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

School  of  Education,   Chicago,   Illinois. 

Eighteen  Courses  offered  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training.  Address 
as  above  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTmG  AND  DESIGN 
Givemy,  Vernon,  France. 

Address  Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler,  26  Cabot  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

American  Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  57th  Street,  N.  Y. 
The  Art  Students'  League  will  conduct  classes  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Illustration,  Composition  and  Modeling,  under  Mr.  George  B.  Bridgman  and 
H.  Daniel  Webster.  Classes  will  begin  June  4th  and  continue  untO  September 
22.  Excellent  opportunities  are  offered  to  teachers  and  those  students  who 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  regtUar  classes  of  the  League.  Circular  of 
information  mailed  on  application. 

ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

The  out-of-door  painting  classes  of  the  Art  Students'  League  will  this 
year  be  held  at  Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  with  Mr.  Birge  Harrison 
as  instructor.  Three  criticisms  will  be  given  each  week;  two  in  the  field,  and 
one  in  the  studio.  Term  will  begin  June  15th  and  continue  until  September  ist. 
Circular  of  information  on  application. 

THE  COGGESHALL  CAMP 

At  Lanesville  (Cape  Ann),  Massachusetts,  combines  a  health-giving  out- 
of-door  life  with  refined  surroundings,  and  full  instruction  in  Oil,  Water  Color, 
and  Pendl.  Terms  include  board,  room,  and  all  tuition  in  the  sketching  classes. 
Address  John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Beacon  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Summer  Term,  June- 18  to  August  25,  Ten  Weeks.  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing from  life  and  from  landscape.  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  China  Painting. 
A  thorough  course  for  professional  students  and  teachers  under  the  regular 
instructors  of  the  Academy.  The  school  is  in  Eden  Park  on  high  ground 
overlooking  the  city,  and  adjoins  the  Art  Museum.  For  information  address 
J.  H.  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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BOOTHBAT  HARBOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition  and  Design.  Address  A.  G. 
Randall,  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

OGUNQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Ogunquit,  Maine. 

Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition,  the  Figure  and  Marines. 
Special  emphasis  upon  pencil  handling  with  reference  to  public  school  work. 
Instructor,  Charles  Herbert  Woodbury.  Six  weeks,  beginning  July  3. 
Special  courses  for  Teachers  and  Supervisors.  For  information  address 
Chas.  A.  Woodbury,  194  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  RIVER  SCHOOL 

Washington's  Crossing,  Titusville,  N.  J. 

Opens  July  iz  and  closes  Aug.  15-18.  It  offers  courses  in  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Design,  Literature,  Piano,  Violin,  Applied  Design,  Embroidery,  and 
Pottery,  under  trained  specialists  of  wide  experience.  The  aim  is  to  present 
a  broad  view  of  the  subject  by  showing  the  mutual  relation  of  different  forms 
of  art  through  a  study  of  aesthetics. 

Washington's  Crossing  is  twenty  minutes  from  Trenton.  Board  costs 
$5  per  week  and  up.  Full  membership  for  the  session,  with  work  in  two 
classes,  is  $25.    Each  additional  class  is  $10. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

551  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Summer  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commencing  July  2d,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  following  q>eciai  subjects,  all  of  which  are  designed  e^edally 
for  Public  School  work:  Pottery,  Clay  Modeling,  Hammered  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  Venetian  Iron,  Industrial  Work,  Tooled  Leather,  Knife, 
Bench  and  Lathe  work  in  Wood,  Cookery,  History  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  House- 
hold Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work.  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work  on  Vertical,  Semi-Vertical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conducting, 
Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing, 
Theory  Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  cities  in  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  Louis  A. 
Thomas,  Secretary. 
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THE  NSW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

The  New  Yoi^  School  of  Industrial  Art  opens  its  third  Summer  Session  in 
New  York  City  at  215  West  57th  St.,  on  June  4,  1906,  with  increased  facilities 
for  the  handicrafts  in  the  way  of  Sloyd,  Bench  Work,  Leather  Tooling,  Wood 
Carving,  Pottery  making  with  firing  and  grazing,  etc.  The  library  and  museum 
facilities  have  also  been  increased,  and  a  class  in  out-of-door  sketching  will 
be  formed.  The  special  Normal  Art  class  will  have  an  unusually  fine  pro- 
gram this  season,  from  July  9  to  August  17.  A  regular  class  in  design  and 
in  costume  design  will  be  provided  for  from  June  4  to  October  z.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  lunches  at  the  Art  Workers'  Club  in  58th  Street,  where 
a  little  noontime  rest  can  be  had  in  a  cool  and  comfortable  parior. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Peoria,  Illinois. 

If  you  wish  to  study  art  metal  work  next  summer,  or  applied 
design,  or  any  branch  of  manual  training  or  domestic  economy,  you  should 
write  at  once  for  our  descriptive  circular.  Excellent  equipment.  Strong 
faculty.    Eleven  courses,  July  2  to  August  4. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  STOUT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  July  9,  to  August  11,   1906. 
Seven  Courses  in  Domestic  Art  and  Science.    IHne  Coitrses  in  Manual 
Training.    Equipment    Unsurpassed.    Experienced    Teachers.    Circular    of 
information  on  request.    Address  Supt.  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  IK^consin. 

WESTERN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  KALAlfAZOO,  MICH. 

Summer  Session.  Department  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Forest  Emmerson  Mann, 
Director.  Courses  offered  in  Applied  Design,  Pottery  and  Metal  work,  Tooled 
leather.  Weaving  and  all  forms  of  school  crafts.  Address  F.  E.  Mann,  3  N. 
Tonia  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

BOOK-BINDING  CLASSES. 

Gertrude  Stiles  will  give  instruction  in  book-binding  during  the  summer 
at  her  studio  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago.  The  teachers'  course  has 
been  carefully  planned  to  aid  teachers  in  the  graded  schools — and  is  designed 
to  cover  the  field  of  work  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades.  The  course 
for  librarians  includes  cleaning,  mending,  re-binding,  different  kinds  of  sewing, 
pamphlet  and  case  binding,  binding  of  plates  printed  on  single  sheets,  wiUi 
especial  attention  to  library  bindings.    Address,  Z025  Fine  Arts  Building. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ARTS,  WINONA  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

July  9th — ^August  17th,  1906. 

Courses  in  Ceramic  Art,  Water  Colors,  Arts  and  Crafts  Work,  Basket 
Weaving,  Sculpture  on  pattern,  Pottery,  Bookbinding,  etc..  Miss  M.  Ellen 
Iglehart,  Dean,  100  Auditorium,  Chicago,  with  competent  assistants.  Collat- 
eral series  of  lectures  in  "School  of  History  of  Art,"  by  Professor  Ernest  Fenol- 
losa,  the  authority  on  oriental  art,  continuing  throughout  the  six  weeks, 
available  to  students  without  extra  charge.  Strong  Courses  in  public  school 
drawing,  photography,  manual  training  and  teaching  methods.  Advantages 
of  a  strong  Assembly  Program,twenty  Summer  School  departments,  organized 
on  the  university  basis,  and  unsurpassed  recreational  advantages.  Address 
for  further  information.  Bureau  of  Information,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 

THE  ALFRED  SUMMER  SCHOOL  SESSION    OF  POTTERY 

At  Alfred  University  will  open  July  3d.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Charles  F.  Binns  who  is  well-known  as  an  authority 
on  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  clay  wares.  The  instruction  covers  all 
details  of  clay,  glaze  and  color  composition.  Fifth  term.  A  catalogue 
will  be  mailed  upon  application  to  Professor  Binns  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  at  Alfred  for  the  Summer  campaign. 
The  pottery  school  is  the  most  perfectly  equipped  in  the  country,  and  the  staff 
are  fully  equal  to  any  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them.  The  wonderful 
success  achieved  by  Mrs.  Robineau  and  other  studio  workers  has  stimulated 
an  unusual  amount  of  inqtiiry  into  the  mysteries  of  making  pottery  and  porce- 
lain.  These  are  fully  unveiled  by  Professor  Binns  at  Alfred,  and  after  a  course 
or  two  of  instruction  the  only  things  the  artist-potter  will  need  are  enthusiasm 
and  perseverance.  The  school  has  accommodation  for  only  a  limited  number, 
and  intending  students  will  do  well  to  make  early  application. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  APPLIED  TO  CRAFTS 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Design: — Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  Director.  Author  of  ''Principles  of 
Design."  Metal  Work  and  Jewelry: — James  H.Winn.  Pottery: — Florence 
D.  Willets,  Olive  Newcomb,  Assistant.  Leather: — Nelbert  Murphy.  Book- 
binding:— Edith  Griffith.  Wood  Work:— J.  E.  Painter.  Woodcarving :— 
Bertha  McMillan.  Woodblock  Printing: — Mrs.  Burt  Lum.  For  informa- 
tion address,  Florence  Wales,  Secretary,  926  Second  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis, 
Miim. 
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SUMMER  AND  FALL  COURSES  FOR  SUPERVISORS  AND  TEACHERS 

Of  special  public  school  subjects.  Manual  Training  in  all  its  branches, 
Drawing,  Pottery,  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  Music,  Physical  Training  and 
Penmanship  are  the  subjects  taught.  One  year  course.  Send  for  catalogue, 
copy  of  the  **Chronicle"  and  full  information  regarding  Summer  and  Fall 
Courses  to  Thomas  Normal  Training  School,  founded  in  1888  by  Mrs.  Emma 
A.  Thomas.    557  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

THE  MYSTIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LANDSCAPE   PAINTING 

Mystic,  Conn. 

Open  June  i.  Closes  November  i.  Director,  James  E.  McBumey, 
who  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  period  of  study  in  the  schools 
and  galleries  of  Paris.  His  early  training  was  begun  at  Pratt  Institute  under 
Mr.  Dow.  Later  he  worked  under  Mr.  Twactman  and  Mr.  Davis,  and  was 
for  four  years  with  Mr.  Pyle  in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  A  large  well  lighted 
studio  gives  every  opportunity  for  rainy  day  work  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
do  practical  illustrating.  In  addition  to  the  regular  criticisms,  there  will  be 
a  weekly  lecture  on  pictorial  composition.  Mystic,  with  its  ship-building 
and  fishing  industries,  together  with  the  ragged  coast  and  salt  marshes,  rocky 
hills  and  quaint  old  homes,  possesses  a  combination  of  materials  such  as  is 
rarely  found  in  one  community. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SCHOOL  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION. 

Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  Frank  6.  Sanford,  Director.  Thirteen 
courses  under  experienced  instructors.  Design;  Wood  Working;  Metal 
Working;  Textile  Decoration;  Basketry;  Book  Binding;  Leather  Working; 
Wood  Carving;  Primary  Manual  Training;  Cane  and  Rush  Seating;  Portrait 
Drawing  and  Painting;  Out  Door  Sketching;  Still  Life  and  Flower  Painting. 
All  the  advantages  of  the  great  annual  assembly.  All  coitrses  $15  for  6  weeks, 
$8  for  3  weeks.  July  7  to  August  18,  1906.  Send  for  circulars  to 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

No  summer  session.  Ninth  year.  First  term  begins  Oct.  3d.  Courses 
in  Drawing,  Painting,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Instructors:  Phillip  L.  Hale,  Boston; 
Hermann  Dudley  Murphy,  Boston;  H.  G.  Rogers,  New  York.  Tuition,  $15  a 
term,  admits  to  all  classes.  Address  Mrs.  M.  L.  Mitchell,  Worcester  Art 
Museum. 
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GO  TO  NOVA  SCOTIA 

It  is  an  ideal  vacation  ground.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  dimate  is 
cool,  the  historic  associations  are  romantic.  Personally  conducted  tours. 
The  idea  of  rest  is  emphasized,  rather  than  of  rushing  from  place  to  place  to 
cover  a  great  amount  of  ground.  Prospectus  on  implication.  Editor  of 
"Education,"  Boston,  Mass. 

MR.  ARTHUR  R.  FREEDLANDER,  VINEYARD  HAVEN,  MASS. 

(Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard). 

Second  Season — June  15  to  September  15.  Instruction  will  be  given  in 
Landscape  and  Figure  Painting,  in  Oil,  Water  Color  and  Pastel.  Sketching 
Tours  will  be  taken  to  interesting  points  on  the  island.  A  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  the  student  whose  work  has  shown  the  greatest  improvement. 
Vineyard  Haven  retains  all  of  the  quaintness  of  the  first  settlement,  dating 
back  to  the  XVII  Century.  The  town  and  surrounding  country  offer  interest- 
ing material  to  the  student,  abounding  as  it  does  in  picturesque  bits  of  land 
and  sea.  For  further  information.  No.  80  West  Fortieth  St.,  New  York 
City.    After  June  15,  Vineyard  Haven. 

DOING  EUROPE  IN  A  DELIGHTFUL  WAY. 

Third  trip.  A  real  vacation  in  congenial  company.  Two  weeks  on  the 
steamer,  one  week  in  England,  and  five  weeks  in  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  France.  Cost  very  moderate.  Conductors  speak  four  (con- 
tinental) languages,  and  are  teachers  of  Art  and  Literature.  The  mental 
awakening  that  comes  to  the  average  man  or  woman  of  an  intelligently 
planned  and  conducted  journey  through  Europe  makes  it  the  event  of  a  life- 
time. A  limited  private  party  affords  the  ideal  tour.  The  leaders  bear  the 
burden  of  transacting  the  business  in  different  languages,  leaving  the  traveler 
freedom  and  leisure  to  enjoy  the  journey  and  gather  great  impressions.  The 
companionships  of  the  party  ripen  into  life-long  friendships.    Address 

Bucher  &  Proctor,  533  W.  i2  4lh  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  descriptive  circulars  address  in  each  case  the  director  or  the  secretary 
of  the  School. 
■^^e  regular  advertising  pages  for  more  information  of  some  of  the  Schools. 

Please  mention  that  you  saw  the  name  of  the  School  in  the  School  Arts 
Book  when  you  write  for  information. 
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DRAWING,   PAINTING    AND    HANDICRAFT   ARE   ALSO   TAUGHT   IN 

THE  FOLLOWING  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Public  Industrial  Art  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Summer  Art  School. 
The  Society  of  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City,  Manual  Training. 
London  School  of  Art,  Kensington,  W.  London,  Painting  and  Drawing. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Art  and  Manual  Training  Department. 
The  Trenton  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Handicrafts. 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Phila.,  Pa.,  Drawing  and  Design. 
Piazza  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Chautauqua,  Illinois,  Art  and  Manual  Training. 
The  Colorado  Chautauquan,  Boulder,  Colorado,  Art  and  Manual  Training. 
The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Mechanics  Institute,  Rochester,  New  York,  Art  and  Manual  Training  Dept. 
Art  Students'  League,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling. 
Carl  von  Rydingsvard,  New  York  City,  New  York,  Wood  Carving  School. 
Summer  School,  Kearney,  Nebraska,  Art,  Manual  Training  and  Drawing. 
Adirondack  Summer  Art  School,  Lake  Saranac,  New  York,  Drawing. 
Columbus  Art  School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling. 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  Art  and  Manual  Training. 
Colorado  University,  Denver,  Colorado,  Art  and  Manual  Training  Dept. 
W.  Cole  Brigham,  Shelter  Island  Heights,  New  York,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Whipple  School  of  Art,  New  York  City,  New  York,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling. 
Osgood  Art  School,  New  York,  New  York,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Design. 
Cape  Cod  Art  School,  Provincetown,  Mass.,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Nature. 
Saronto  Summer  School,  Burnt  Hills,  New  York,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Intercollegiate  Summer  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Art  and  Manual  Training. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  111.,  Drawing  and  Architecture. 
Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Handicraft. 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling. 
School  of  Elementary  Art  Instruction,  Chicago,  111.,  Drawing  for  Public  Schools. 
Mr.  Ross  Turner,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Nature. 
Henry  Reed,  Denver,  Colorado,  Drawing  and  Painting  Departments. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Dept. 
Boston  School  of  Sloyd,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Man.  Tr'g  for  Public  Schools. 
Arthur  R.  Freedlander,  Vineyard  Haven,  Massachusetts,  Drawing,  Painting. 
Darby  School,  Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling. 
Kettelle  School  of  Design,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
University   of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Art  Theory  and  Practice. 
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OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

A  FEW  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  OUR  SUBSCRIBl^tS. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  is  a  Godsend  of  a  magazine  I 
Mrs.  MAUD  N.  MONNIER, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  Rockville,  Manchester,  and  the  Southwest. 
District,  Hartford,   Conn. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  comes  every  month  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  1 
EMMET  £.  MYERS, 
Art  Department,  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  has  been  of  inestimable  help  to  me. 
ANDREW  P.  AVERILL, 
Superintendent   of  Schools,  District  of  Martha's  Vineyard,   Mass. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  gives  to  me  and  my  teachers  fresh  enthusiasm  each 
month.  ELLEN  S.  SHANLEY, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  is  the  very  best  magazine  of  any  kind  published 
for  teachers.  ALVIN  6.  RANDALL, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

-^All  the  good  things  they  say  about  the  School  Arts  Book,  it  IS. 
LILLIAN  DEARBORN, 
Director  of  Manual  Training,  Helena,  Montana. 

^The  School  Arts  Book  is  a  great  little  book,  and  all  O  K. 

WILLIAM  WOODWARD, 
Director  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  I  have  enjoyed  for  two  years,  and  I  feel  that  I  just 
couldn't  do  without  it. 

GERTRUDE  STEPHENS, 
Supervisor  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Brookville,  Pa. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  always  "cheers  me  up."    It  is  so  wholesomely 
happy  in  its  outlook,  and  never  scolds  us  for  our  misdoings. 
JULIA  A.  WOODWORTH, 
Islip  High  School,  Islip,  N.  Y. 
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OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

A  FEW  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF   OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

-^The  interest  I  haye  shown  in  the  School  Arts  Book  seems  little  enough 
when  I  think  of  the  great  good  help  and  inspiration  the  magazine  is  to  me 
each  month.  C.  EDWARD  NEWELL, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Hilton,  Saugus  and  Walpole,  Mass. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  always  gives  me  a  longing  feeling  akin  to  that  I 
experience  on  the  day  I  receive  my  month's  salary;  I  go  through  both  the 
day  I  receive  them  and  then  sit  down  calmly  and  expectantly  and  wait  for 
the  next  issue. 

A  SUPERVISOR. 

-^Tour  book  is  a  beauty,  it  makes  one  want  to  go  to  teaching  at  once. 
A.  M.  H.  MERRILL. 

-^I  have  taken  the  School  Arts  Book  since  the  initial  number  and  find  it 
the  only  book  of  great  use  to  me. 

ALICE    M.    BALLARD. 

^^f  all  the  magazines  that  come  to  me  I  think  the  School  Arts  Book  is 
the  most  welcome. 

Because  I  have  been  one  of  those  inspired  and  helped  by  the  School 
Arts  Book  ever  since  its  existence  I  always  speak  a  good  word  for  it. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  practical  school  magazine  I  have  ever  known. 
IDA  M.  TINDALL. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  strikes  a  responsive  chord  every  time  it  comes  to  me. 
J.  VERNETTE  MORSE. 

-^I  would  not  like  to  consider  the  possibility  of  getting  along  without  the 
School  Arts  Book. 

MARY  E.  SWIFT. 

'^"The  School  Arts  Book  is  great. 

JESSIE  T.  AMES. 

^'The  School  Arts  Book  is  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  all  our  teachers. 
A.  A.  BADGER,  Supt.  Schools. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK  INDEX 

(VOLUME  V.) 

APPRECIATION   OF   BEAUTY. 

Architecture  in  High  Schools,  Stone,  p.  346. 
Art  Club,  High  School,  Harmon,  p.  489. 
Esthetic  Culture,  Course  in,  Sewall,  pp.  581,  663. 
Pictures,  Influence  of,  Bristol,  p.  432. 
Picture  Study,   Chase,  p.  335. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Architecture,   Snider,  p.   394. 

Architecture,  History  of,  Fletcher,  p.  671. 

Baby's  Red  Letter  Days,  Smith,  p.  673. 

Basketry,  Clay  and  Paper  Weaving,  Chamberlain,  p.  216. 

Beauty,  Psychology  of,  Puffer,  p.  129. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood,  Goss,  p.  523. 

Bird  Portraits,  Portfolio  of,  Scott,  p.  456. 

Blackboard  Drawings,  Designs  for.  Long  and  Augsburg,  p.  372. 

Book  of  the  Singing  Winds,  Birchall,  p.  522. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  Williamson,  p.  372. 

California  Wild  Flowers,  Saunders,  p.  589. 

Cam    Construction,   Jepson,   p.    130. 

Cardboard    Construction,   Trybom,    p.    2x6. 

Color  Notation,  Munsell,  p.  49. 

Colored   Paper   Cutting,   Steams,   p.    216. 

Delight  the  Soul  of  Art,  Eddy,  p.  672. 

Designs  for  Blackboard  Drawings,  Long  and  Augsburg,  p.  372. 

Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  Bryan's  Williamson,  p.  372. 

Drawing,  Nelson's  New  Course,  Vaughan,  p.  295. 

Elementary    Woodworking,    Foster,    p.    523. 

Flowers,  California  Wild,  Saunders,  p.  589. 

Fruits,  How  to  Know  the  Wild,  Peterson,  p.  159. 

Gardeners,  Hints  and  Helps  for  Young,  Hemenway,  p.  589. 

Hand  Work,  Hoxie,  p.  215. 

Hiawatha,  Kempton,  p.  373. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Young  Gardeners,  Hemenway,  p.  589. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson,  p.  139. 

How  to  Look  at  Pictures,  Witt,  p.  457. 

How  to  Study  Pictures,  Caffin,  p.  294. 

Industries,  Place  of  in  Elementary  Education,  Dopp,  p.  49. 
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IWDEX 

Interdependence  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  Sturgis,  p.  214. 

Lionardo  da  yind,  Romance  of,  Merejkowski,  p.  671. 

Mechanical    Drawing,    Adams,    p.    130. 

Nature  Study  and  the  Poets,  Thomas,  p.  588. 

Nelson's  New  Drawing  Course,  Vaughan,  p.  395. 

Occupation  for  Little  Fingers,  Sage  and  Cooley,  p.  315. 

Ornament  and  its  Application,  Day,  p.  314. 

Outlook  to  Nature,  Bailey,  p.  395. 

Painters  and  Engravers,  Bryan's  Dictionary  of,  Williamson,  p.  373. 

Paper  Weaving  Basketry,  Clay  and,  Chamberlain,  p.  316. 

Paper  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades,  Rich,  p.  589. 

Pencil  Sketches  of  Native  Trees,  Woodbury,  p.  50. 

Pictures,  How  to  Look  at,  Witt,  p.  457. 

Pictures,  How  to  Study,  Caffin,  p.  294. 

Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education,  Dopp,  p.  49. 

Plaster  Casts,  Treatment  of,  Tolman,  p.  394. 

Portfolio  of  Bird  Portraits,  Scott,  p.  456. 

Printing  in  Relation  to  Graphic  Art,  French,  p.  373. 

Problems   in    woodworking,    Murray,    p.    130. 

Psychology  of  Beauty,  Puffer,  p.   139. 

Reader,  The  Art,  Quinn,  p.  456. 

Romance  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Merejkowski,  p.  671. 

Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts,  1905,  Year  Book  Council  of,  p.  588. 

Textbooks  of  Art  Education  Vn,  Prang,  p.  532. 

The  Art  Reader,  Quinn,  p.  456. 

Trees,  Pencil  Sketches  of  native,  Woodbury,  p.  50. 

Woodworking,  Elementary,  Foster,  p.  523. 

Wookworking,  Problems  in,  Murray,  p.  130. 

Tear  Book  Council  of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts,  1905,  p.  588. 

COLOR. 

Lessons  in  Color,  Outline  begiiming  p.  39  and  beginning  p.  566. 

Three  Stories  about  the  Rainbow,  Bailey,  p.  37. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  DRAWING  AND  HANDICRAFT 
Basketry,  IV.    Turner,  p..  158. 
Bird  Houses,  Some,  Sanford,  p.  560. 
Blotting  Pad,  Messenger,  Jr.,  p.   175. 
Book-rack,  Jinks,  p.  357. 
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INDBX 


Decoration  of  Pottery,  Boone,  p.  549. 

Geometric  Drawing,   Outline,  beginning  p,   102. 

Guild  Work  in  a  Grammar  School,  Cleaves,  p.  167. 

Handicraft,  Outline  beginning  p.  180. 

Pottery  Building,  Boone,  p.  483. 

Pottery,  Decoration  of,  Boone,  p.  549. 

Pottery   Kiln,    Boone,   p.    635. 

School  Bags,  Soper,  p.  623. 

Simple  Gifts,  Some,  Brown,  p.   246. 

Stencilled  Mats,  Edson,  p.  641. 

Stencilled  Sofa  Pillows,  Ward,  p.  772. 

Tooled  Leather,  Newell,  p.  252. 

CONTRIBUTORS, 

Allbright,  Manley,  p.  538. 

Andrews,  J.  Winthrop,  p.  679. 

Augsburg,  D.  R.,  p.  479. 

Bailey,  Hexiry  Turner,  p.  20,  721. 

Baldwin,  William  A.,  p.  757. 

Beck,  Otto  Walter,  p.  420. 

Beimett,  M.   E.,  p.   774. 

Berry,  Nathaniel  L.,  p.  387. 

Boone,  C.  L.,  p.  483. 

Bradley,  £.  Maud,  p.  468. 

Bristol,  Sarah  Justine,  p.  432. 

Brown,  Harold  Haven,  p.  246. 

Brown,  SaUy  BaUey,  p.  475. 

Bucher,  Herman,  pp.  302,  777. 

Chase,  Mabel  J.,  p.  335. 

Clark,  Arthur  B.,  p.  5x1. 

Cleaves,  Helen  £.  p.  167. 

Cleveland,  Lena  Fuller,  p.  617. 

Clough,  Jessie  L.,  p.  727. 

Colby,  Eugene  C,  p.  289. 

Daniels,  Fred  H.,  p,  410. 

Edson,  Mira  Burr,  p.  64X. 

EUot,  Charles  W.,  p.  i. 

Fiske,    Abbie    Isadore,    p.    9. 

Haney,  James  Parton,  p.  65,  390,  697. 
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Hapgood,  T.  B.,  pp.  233,  311,  312,  315. 

Hannon,  Carrie  R.,  p.  489. 

Howitt,  William,  p.  492. 

Jinks,  John  H.,   p.   257. 

Kelley,  Arie,  £.,  p.  536. 

Kenyon,  Walter  J.,  p.  149. 

Lorch,    Emil,    p.    395. 

Mache,  £.  Louise  B.,  p.  240. 

Mackintosh,  Jennie  B.,  p.  597. 

Messenger,   John   Jr.,   p.    175. 

Bliller   Leslie   A.,   p.    319. 

Moore,  Professor,  p.  237. 

Newell,  Edward,  C,  p.   17. 

Pearson,    Mary    A.,    p.    555. 

Sanford,    Frank    6.,    p.    560. 

Sargent,    Irene,    p.    75. 

Sargent,  Walter,  pp.  42,  122,  201,  286,  365,  451,  508,  577f  6S9>  753- 

Sewall,  Isabel,  pp.  581,  663. 

Sbper,    Mabel    Browning,    p.    622. 

Stanwood,  Cordelia,  J.,  p.  709. 

Stone,    Elizabeth,    p.    346. 

Tolman,    William    Q.,    p.    392. 

Turner,    Luther   Weston,    p.    158. 

Vamum,   William   H.,   p.   563. 

Ward,  Luqr  S.,  p.  772. 

Watson,    p.    227. 

Weed,   Clarence  Moores,   p.   83,   717. 

Wier,    Irene,    p.    45,    125. 

Whittier,    Amy    Rachel,    p.    323. 

Winship,   A.    E.,   p.    403. 

Woodman,    Emma,    p.    145. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Art  Education  for  the  Masses,  Baldwin,  p.  757. 

Brookline  High  School  Course,  Weir,  p,  45,  125. 

Course  in  Esthetic  Culture,  Sewall,  pp.  581,  663. 

Pacific  Coast  High  School  Courses,  Augsburg,  p.  368. 

Picture  Study,  Course  in.  Berry,  p.  387. 

State  Course  for  High  Schools  p.  289,  Colby. 
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IlfDEX 

Suggestions  for  a  High  School  Course,  Clark,  p.  511. 
Wellesley,  High  School  Outline,  Soper,  p.  207. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

For  September,  1905,  Vol.  IV,  p.  636;  October,  29;  Nov.  102,  Dec.  180,  Jan. 
264,  Feb.  351,  Mar.  436,  April  494,  May  566,  June  643,  Sept.  1906,  753. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

For  September  1905,  Vol.  IV,  p.  656;  Nov.  42;  122,  Dec.  201,  Jan.  286, 
Feb.  365,  Mar.  451,  April  508,  May  577,  June  659,  Sept.  1906,  755. 

DECORATIVE  DESIGN. 

A  Dandy  Cook-Book,  Brown,  p.  475. 

Conventionalization,  Clough,  p.  727. 

Decorative  Design,  Illustrations  of,  beginning,  p.  140. 

Decorative  Design,  Outline  beginning,  p.  494,  566,  643. 

Design  in  Primary  Grades,  Bailey,  p.  721. 

Stamping  Designs,  Bailey,  Outlines,  p.  500,  572,  and  600,  651,  652. 

Teaching,  Design,  Bailey,  p.  721. 

The   Conventional,   Edson,   p.  733. 

LIFE  DRAWING. 

Action    Drawing,    Augsburg,    p.    479. 

Life    Drawing,    beginning,    p.    436. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art  in  the  University  Curriculum,  Recognition  of,  Vamum,  p.  563. 

Art,  Our,  Translation  by  Bucher,  p.  302. 

Beauty  and  Democracy,  Eliot,  p.  i,  p.  69. 

Christmas  Work,  Outline  beginning  p.  180  and  beginning  p.  303. 

Cooperative  Service,  Bailey,  p.  595. 

Daffodils  and  Crocuses  for  School  Uses,  Weed,  p.  83. 

Decoration,  Suggestions  for  Schoolroom,  Haney,  p.  390. 

Doll  Teacher,  Chase,  p.  558. 

Drawing  as  it  is  Taught,  Wlnship,  p.  403. 

Dyeing,  Stanwood,  p.  709. 

Halloween,  p.  145. 

Humorous  Element  in  School  Work,  Whittier,  p.  323. 

Lettering,  Outline  beginning,  p.   102. 

Maps  and  Plans,  Understanding  of,  Kenyon,  p.  149. 
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Nude  in  Public  School  Decoration,  The,  Bailey,  p.  389. 

Photographing  Flowers,  Weed,  p.  717. 

Picture  Study,  Editorial,  p.  385. 

Pilgrim  Boy,  p.  227. 

Prints,  Solar,  Weed,  p.  627. 

St.  Nicholas,  Annual  Visit  of,  Moore,  p.  237. 

School-Keeping,  Good,  Pearson,  p.  555. 

School  Magazines,  Mackintosh,  p.  597. 

Some  Questions  Always  Open,  Miller,  p,  319. 

Supervision,   Personal   Element  in,   Haney,   p.   65. 

Thanksgiving  Work,  Outline  beginning  p.  102  and  beginning  p.  224. 

Wind  in  a  Frolic,  Howitt,  p.  492. 

MODEL  AND  OBJECT  DRAWING  AND  PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION. 

Aids  and  Tests  in  Appearance  drawing.  Brown,  p.  405. 

Christmas   Sketches,   Mache,   p.   240. 

Course  in  Picture  Study,  Berry,  p.  387. 

Drawing,  of  Groups,  Daniels,  p.  410. 

Helps  in  Pictorial  Drawing,  Kelley,  p.  536. 

Illustration,  Beck  p.  420. 

Illustrative  Drawing,  Outline  beginning  p.  264,  and  beginning  p.  351,  and 
beginning  p.  436. 

Pencil  Sketchii^^,  Haney,  p.  697. 

Photograph  and  Drawing  by  Fenn  Compared,  Bailey,  p.  387. 

Pictorial  Drawing,   Bailey,   p.   465. 

Pictorial  Drawing,  Outline  beginning  p.  264  and  beginning  p.  351  and  begin- 
ning p.  436. 

Tests  and  Aids  in  Appearance  Drawing,  Brown,  p.  340. 

PLANT    DRAWING   AND    DECORATIVE    ARRANGEMENT. 

Acceptable  Plant  Drawing  Bailey,  p.   20. 

Analytical  Study  of  the  Plant,  Sargent,  p.  75. 

Benefit  of  Detail  Drawing,  Newell,  p.  17. 

Decorated  Covers,  Bailey,  (Des.  in  Prim.  Grs.)  p.  721. 

Decorative    Arrangement,    Bailey,    p.    90. 

Decorative  Arrangement  Outline,  beginning,  p.  29. 

Lesson  in  Nature  Drawing,   Fiske,   p.   9. 

Plant  Drawing,  Outline,  beginning  p.  494  and  beginning  p.  566,  735. 

Poke    Bonnet   Ladies,    Clevelp*^d,    p.    617. 
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^^e    ^eac^er  5     Mlission 

'Do  capture  t^  citadel  of  t^e  child's 
min6  t^roug^  love  anb  s^mpat^;:  to 
lea6  pupils  toward  ^ig^er  ideas  of  life 
anb  6ut;:  to  establish  closer  relations 
between  ^ome  an6  school  anb  state; 
to  exalt  purit;  of  life  an6  con6uct;  to 
strengthen  t^e  moral  tone  of  t^e  com- 
munity :  to  make  goo6  men  an6  women: 
to  establish  an6  6ignif;  t^  profession 
of  teaching ;  to  make  e6ucation  attrac- 
tive :  to  magnify  t^e  State :  to  meet  t^e 
nee6  for  e6ucate6  citizenship :  suc^  is 
t^e    exalte6    mission    of    t^e    teac^ei. 


Charles  R.  Skinner 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

New  York 
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